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Numb.  71.  Tuesday,  November  20,  1750. 

Vivere  quod  propero  pauper,  nec  inutilis  annis 

Da  veniam,  properat  vivere  nemo  fatis.  Mart. 

True,  Hr,  to  live  I  hafte,  your  pardon  give. 

For  tell  me,  who  makes  hafte  enough  to  live?  F.  Lewis. 

Many  words  and  fentences  are  fo  frequently  heard  in 
the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  fuperficial  obferver  is  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  muft  contain  fome  primary  principle,  fome 
great  rule  of  aftion  which  it  is  proper  always  to  have  prefent 
to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  ufe  of  every  hour  is  to  be 
adjufted.  Yet,  if  we  confider  the  conduct  of  thofe  fenten- 
tious  philofophers,  it  will  often  be  found,  that  they  repeat  thefe 
aphorifms,  merely  becaufe  they  have  fomewhere  heard  them, 
becaufe  they  have  nothing  elfe  to  fay,  or  becaufe  they  think 
veneration  gained  by  fuch  appearances  of  wifdom,  but  that  no 
ideas  are  annexed  to  the  words,  and  that  according  to  the  old 
blunder  of  the  followers  of  Arijlotle ,  their  fouls  are  mere 
pipes  or  organs,  which  tranfmit  founds,  but  do  not  underftand 
them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well  known  and  well  attefted  pofition, 
that  life  is  Jhort ,  which  may  be  heard  among  mankind  by  an  at¬ 
tentive  auditor,  many  times  a  day,  but  which  never  yet  within 
my  reach  of  obfervation  left  any  impreffion  upon  the  mind ;  and 
perhaps,  if  my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts  back  upon  their 
old  friends*  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  a  fingle  man  to  re¬ 
membrance,  who  appeared  to  know  that  life  was  ihort  1 11  he 
was  about  to  lofe  it. 
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It  is  obiervable  that  Horace ,  inhis  account  of  the  characters 
of  men,  as  they  are  diverfified  by  the  various  influence  of  time, 
remarks,  that  the  old  man  is  dilator ,  fpe  longus,  given  to  pro- 
craftination,  and  inclined  to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great  diftance. 
So  far  are  we  generally  from  thinking  what  we  often  fay  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  life,  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  neceffarily  ftiortefty 
we  form  projects  which  we  delay  to  execute,  indulge  fuch  ex¬ 
pectations  as  nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events  can  gratify,  and 
fuller  thofe  paflions  to  gain  upon  us,,  which  are  only  excufable 
in.  the  prime  of  life, 

Thefe  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my  mind,  by  an 
evening’s  converfation  with  my  friend  Profpero ,  who,  at  the  age 
offifty-five,  has  bought  an  eftate,  and  is  now  contriving  to  dif- 
pofe  and  cultivate  it  with  uncommon  elegance.  His  great  plea¬ 
sure  is  to  walk  among  Irately  trees,  and  lie  mufing  in  the  heat  of 
noon  under  their  fhade ;  he  is  therefore  maturely  confidering 
how  he  fhall  difpofe  his  walks  and  his  groves,  and  has  at  lafl  de¬ 
termined  to  fend  for  the  belt  plans  from  Italy ,  and  forbear  plant¬ 
ing  till  the  next  feafon. 

Thus  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do  what  never 
can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  unattempted  till  all  the  requifites  which 
imagination  can  fuggeft  are  gathered  together.  Where  our 
defign  terminates  only  in  our  own  fatisfadrion,  the  miftake  is 
of  no  great  importance ;  for  the  pleafure  of  expe&ing  enjoyment, 
is  often  greater  than  that  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  completion  of 
almoft  every  wifh  is  found  a  difappointment ;  but  when  many 
others  are  interefted  in  an  undertaking,  when  any  defign  is 
formed,  in  which  the  improvement  or  fecurity  of  mankind  is 
involved,  nothing  is  more  unworthy  either  of  wifdomor  bene¬ 
volence,  than  to  delay  it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  forget  how 
much  every  day  that  pafTes  over  us  takes  away  from  our  power, 
and  how  foon  an  idle  purpofc  to  do  an  aCtion,  finks  into  a  mourn¬ 
ful  wifii  that  it  had  once  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  Bacchanalian  wri¬ 
ters,  to  lay  hold  on  the  prefent  hour,  to  catch  the  pleafures 
within  our  reach,  and  remember  that  futurity  is  not  at  our 
command. 

To  pldtv  o;js ftcliyi  fisct'tv  kv  2s 

Zurab  l ugytreis  is  po'2ov, 

Soon  fades  the  rofe;  once  pall  the  fragrant  hour. 

The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flow’r. 

But  furely  thefe  exhortations  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
applied  to  better  purpofes  -y  it  may  be  at  leaft  inculcated,  that 
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pleafures  are  more  fafely  poftponed  than  virtue,  and  that  greater 
lofs  is  fuffered  by  miffing  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  than 
an  hour  of  giddy  frolick  and  noify  merriment. 

When  Baxter  had  loft  a  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  had  laid 
up  for  the  erection  of  a  fchool,  he  ufed  frequently  to  mention 
the  misfortune  as  an  incitement  to  be  charitable  while  God 
gives  the  power  of  beftowing,  and  confidered  himfelf  as  cul¬ 
pable  infome  degree  for  having  left  a  good  adfion  in  the  hands 
of  chance,  and  fuffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated  for  want 
of  quicknefs  and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Hearne ,  the  learned  antiquary  of  Oxford , 
that  this  general  forgetfulnefs  of  the  fragility  of  life,  has  re¬ 
markably  infected  the  ftudents  of  monuments  and  records ; 
as  their  employment  confifts  firft  in  collecting,  and  afterwards 
in  arranging  or  abftracfting  what  libraries  afford  them,  they 
ought  to  amafs  no  more  than  they  can  digeft ;  but  when  they 
have  undertaken  a  work  they  go  on  fearching  and  tranfcribing, 
call  for  new  fupplies,  when  they  are  already  overburthened, 
and  at  laft  leave  their  work  unfiniftied.  It  is ,  fays  he,  the  hu- 
ftnefs  of  a  good  antiquary ,  as  of  a  good  man ,  to  have  mortality 
ahuays  before  him.  .  > 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  Humber  of  floth,  but  in  the  diffipa- 
tion  of  ill-dire&ed  induftry,  is  the  fhortnefs  of  life  generally 
forgotten.  As  fome  men  lofe  their  hours  in  lazinefs,  becaufe 
they  fuppofe,  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the  reparation  of 
negledt ;  others  bufy  themfelves  in  providing  that  no  length 
of  life  may  want  employment;  and  it  often  happens,  that  fluggilh- 
nefs  and  activity  are  equally  furprifed  by  the  laft  fummons,  and 
perifh  not  more  differently  from  each  other,  than  the  fowl 
that  received  the  {hot  in  her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed  upon 
the  bulh. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the  laft  centuries 
in  human  knowledge,  may  be  numbered  the  exacft  calculations 
of  the  value  of  life ;  but  whatever  may  be  their  ufe  in  traffick, 
they  feem  very  little  to  have  advanced  morality.  They  have 
hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  acquifition  of  money,  than 
of  wifdom;  the  computer  refers  none  of  his  calculations  to  his 
own  tenure,  but  perflfts,  in  contempt  of  probability,  to  foretel 
old  age  to  himfelf,  and  believes  that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach 
the  utmoft  verge  of  human  exiftence,  and  fee  thoufands  and 
ten  thoufands  fall  into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart,  and  fo  ftrongly 
guarded  by  hope  and  fear  againft  the  approach  of  reafon, 
that  neither  fcience  nor  experience  can  {hake  it,  and  we  adtas 
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if  life  were  without  end,  though  we  fee  and  confefs  its  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  fhortnefs. 

Divines  have,,  with  great  ftrength  and  ardour,  fhewn  the 
abfurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and  repentance ;  a  degree 
of  folly  indeed,  which  fets  eternity  to  hazard.  It  is  the  fame 
weaknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to 
transfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future 
time ;  we  fubjecl  ourfelves  to  needlefs  dangers  from  accidents 
which  early  diligence  would  have  obviated,  or  perplex  cur 
minds  by  vain  precautions,  and  make  provifion  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  defigns,  of  which  the  opportunity  once  miffed  never 
will  return. 

As  he  drat  lives  longeft  lives  but  a  little  while,  every  man 
may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  wafte.  The  duties  of 
life  are  commenfurate  to  its  duration,  and  every  day  brings  its 
talk,  which  if  neglefted  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he 
that  has  already  trifled  away  thofe  months  and  years,  in  which 
he  ftiould  have  laboured,  muff  remember  that  he  has  now  only 
a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whole  is  little ;  and  that  fince  the 
few  moments  remaining  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  truft  cf 
heaven,  not  one  is  to  be  loft. 


Numb.  72.  Saturday,  November  24,  1750, 

Omnis  Ariftippum  decuit  flatus,  et  color,  et  res, 

SeEtantem  majora  fere ;  prefentihus  tequUm.  Hor. 

Yet  Arljlippus  ev’ry  drefs  became; 

In  ev’ry  various  change  of  life  the  fame  ; 

And  though  he  aim’d  at  things  of  higher  kind, 

Yet  to  the  prefent  held  an  equal  mind.  Francisv 

To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

T  HOSE  who  exalt  themfelves  into  the  chair  of  inft ruction, 
without  enquiring  whether  any  will  fubmit  to  their  authority, 
have  not  fufficiently  confidered  how  much  of  human  life  paffes  in 
little  incidents,  curfory  converfation,  flight  bufinefs,  andcafual 
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amufements ;  and  therefore  they  have  endevoured  only  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  more  awful  virtues,  without  condefcending  to  regard 
thofe  petty  qualities,  which  grow  important' only  by  their  fre¬ 
quency,  and  which  though  they  produce  no  fingle  a£ts  ofhero- 
ifm,  nor  aftonifh  us  by  great  events,  yet  are  every  moment 
exerting  their  influence  upon  us,  and  make  the  draught  of  life 
fweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  inftillations.  They  operate 
unfeen  and  unregarded,  as  change  of  air  makes  us  fick  or 
healthy,  though  we  breathe  it  without  attention,  and  only 
know  the  particles  that  impregnate  it  by  their  falutary  or  ma¬ 
lignant  effeefts. 

You  have  ftiewn  yourfelf  not  ignorant  of  the  value  cf  thofe 
fu'oaltern  endowments,  yet  have  hitherto  negledfed  to  recom¬ 
mend  good-humour  to  the  world,  though  a  little  reflection  will 
fhew  you  that  it  is  the  balm  of  being ,  the  quality  to  which  all 
that  adorns  or  elevates  mankind  muft  owe  its  power  of  pleafing. 
Without  good-humour,  learning  and  bravery  can  only  confer 
that  fuperiority  which  fwells  the  heart  Gf  the  lion  in  the  defert, 
where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  ravages  without  refiftance. 
Without  good-humour,  virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and 
amaze  by  its  brightnefs;  but  muft  always  be  viewed  at  a 
diftance,  and  will  fcarcely  gain  a  friend  or  attract  an  imita¬ 
tor. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleafed ;  a 
conftant  and  perennial  foftnefs  of  manner,  eafinefs  of  approach, 
and  fuavityof  difpofition;  like  that  which  every  man  perceives 
in  himfelf,  when  the  firft  tranlports  of  new  felicity  have  fub- 
fided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept  in  motion  by  a  flow  fuc- 
ceflion  of  foft  impulfes.  Good-humour  is  a  ftate  between 
gaiety  and  unconcern ;  the  a<ft  or  emanation  of  a  mind,  at 
leifure  to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  afpire  to  pleafe, 
they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  fhew  the  gladnefs  of 
their  fouls  by  flights  of  pleafantry,  and  burfts  of  laughter. 
But  though  thefe  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applaufe 
and  admiration,  they  feldom  delight  us  long.  We  enjoy  them 
a  little,  and  then  retire  to  eafinefs  and  good-humour,  as  the 
eye  gazes  awhile  on  eminences  glittering  with  the  fun,  but 
j&on  turns  aching  away  to  verdure  and  to  flowers. 

Gaiety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes  to  vegetable 
fragrance ;  the  one  overpowers  weak  fpirits,  and  the  other  re¬ 
creates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety  feldom  fails  to  give  fome 
pain ;  the  hearers  either  ftrain  their  faculties  to  accompany  its 
towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and  defpair.  Good- 
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humour  boafts  no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not  believe 
in  his  own  power,  and  pleafes  principally  by  not  offending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  moft  certain  way  to  give  any  man 
pleafure,  is  to  perfuade  him  that  you  receive  pleafure  from  him, 
to  encourage  him  to  freedom  and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any 
fuch  appearance  of  fuperiority  as  may  overbear  and  deprels 
him.  We  fee  many  that  by  this  art  only,  fpend  their  days  in 
the  midft  of  careffes,  invitations,  and  civilities ;  and  without 
any  extraordinary  qualities  or  attainments,  are  the  univerfal 
favourites  of  both  fexes,  and  certainly  find  a  friend  in  every 
place.  The  carlings  of  the  world  will,  indeed,  be  generally 
found  fuch  as  excite  neither  jealoufy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  con- 
ffdered  as  candidates  for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputation,  but 
content  themfelves  with  common  accomplifhments,  and  endea¬ 
vour  rather  to  folicit  kindnefs  than  to  raife  efteem ;  therefore 
in  affemblies  and  places  of  refort  it  feldom  fails  to  happen,  that 
though  at  the  entrance  of  fome  particular  perfon  every  face 
brightens  with  gladnefs,  and  every  hand  is  extended  in  faluta- 
tion,  yet  if  you  purfue  him  beyond  the  firft  exchange  of  civi¬ 
lities,  you  will  find  him  of  very  fmall  importance,  and  only 
welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom  all  conceive  them¬ 
felves  admired,  and  with  whom  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  amufe 
himfelf  when  he  can  find  no  other  auditor  or  companion,  as  one 
with  whom  all  are  at  eafe,  who  will  hear  a  jeft  without  criti- 
cifm,  and  a  narrative  without  contradiction,  who  laughs  with 
every  wit,  and  yields  to  every  difputer. 

There  are  many  whofe  vanity  always  inclines  them  to  affo- 
ciate  with  thofe  from  whom  they  have  no  reafon  to  fear  morti¬ 
fication  ;  and  there  are  times  in  which  the  wife  and  the  know¬ 
ing  are  willing  to  receive  praife  without  the  labour  of  deferv- 
ing  it,  in  which  the  moft  elevated  mind  is  willing  to  defcend, 
and  the  moft  active  to  be  at  reft.  Ail  therefore  are  at  fome 
hour  or  another  fond  of  companions  whom  they  can  entertain 
upon  eafy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them  from  folitude, 
without  condemning  them  to  vigilance  and  caution.  We  are 
moft  inclined  to  love  when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he 
that  encourages  us  to  pleale  ourfelves,  will  not  be  long  without 
preference  in  our  affection  to  thofe  whofe  learning  holds  us  at 
the  diftance  of  pupils,  or  whofe  wit  calls  all  attention  from  us, 
and  leaves  us  without  importance  and  without  regard. 

It  is  remarked  by  prince  Henry ,  when  he  fees  Faljlaff  lying 
on  the  ground,  that  he  could  have  better  fpared  a  better  man. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  follies  of  him  whom  he 
lamented,  but  while  his  conviction  compelled  him  to  do  juftice 
to  fuperior  qualities,  his  tendernefs  ftill  broke  out  at  the  re¬ 
membrance 
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membrance  of  Faljlaffi,  of  the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud 
buffoon,  with  whom  he  had  paffed  his  time  in  all  the  luxury 
of  idlenefs,  who  had  gladded  him  with  unenvied  merriment, 
and  whom  he  could  at  once  enjoy  and  defpife. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  thafe  who  are  diftin- 
.guifhed  for  their  good  humour,  not  very  confident  with  the 
praifes  which  I  have  beftowed  upon  it.  But  furely  nothing  can 
more  evidently  fliew  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that  it 
recommends  thofe  who  are  deftitute  of  all  other  excellencies, 
and  procures  regard  to  the  trifling,  friendfhip  to  the  worth!  efr, 
and  affeCtion  to  the  dulL 

Good-humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by  the  characters 
in  which  it  is  found;  for  being  confidered  as  a  cheap  and  vulgar 
quality,  we  find  it  often  negleCted  by  thofe  that  having  excel¬ 
lencies  of  higher  reputation  and  brighter  fplendour,  perhaps 
imagine  that  they  have  fome  right  to  gratify  themfelves  at  the 
expence  of  others,  and  are  to  demand  compliance,  rather  than 
to  practice  it.  It  is  by  fome  unfortunate  miftake  that  alrnoft 
all  thofe  who  have  any  claim  to  efteem  or  love,  prefs  their  pre- 
tenfions  with  too  little  confideration  of  others.  This  miftake 
my  own  intereft,  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  genera!  happinefc, 
makes  me  defirous  to  reCtify  ;  for  I  have  a  friend,  who,  becaufe 
he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and  ufefulnefs,  is  never  willing  to 
fink  into  a  companion :  I  have  a  wife  whofe  beauty  firft  fubdu- 
ed  me,  and  whofe  wit  confirmed  her  conqueft,  but  whofe  beau¬ 
ty  now  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  entitle  her  to  tyranny, 
and  whofe  wit  is  only  ufed  to  juftify  perverfenefs. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreafonable  than  to  lofe  the 
will  to  pleafe,  when  we  are  confcious  of  the  power,  or  fhow 
more  cruelty  than  tochufe  any  kind  of  influence  before  that 
of  kindnefs.  He  that  regards  the  welfare  of  others,  fhould 
make  his  virtue  approachable,  that  it  may  be  loved  and  copied ; 
and  he  that  confiders  the  wants  which  every  man  feels,  or 
will  feel  of  external  affiftance,  muft  rather  wifli  to  be  fur- 
rounded  by  thofe  that  love  him,  than  by  thofe  that  admire  his 
excellencies,  or  folicit  his  favours;  for  admiration  ceafes  with 
novelty,  and  intereft  gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whofe 
great  qualities  want  the  ornament  of  fuperficial  attractions,  is 
like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of  gold,  which  will  be  fre¬ 
quented  only  till  the  treafure  is  exhaufted. 

.  I  am,  See. 
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Numb.  "5.  Tuesday,  November  27,  175c. 

Stulte  quid  heu  voth  jruftra  pueril:bus  cpias 

non  vBd  tulir,  fertve ,  feretve  dies.  Ovid. 

Why  thinks  the  fool  with  chiidilh  hope  to  fee 

What  neither  is,  nor  was,  nor  e’er  (hall  be  ? 

Elphikstok. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

I  F  vou  feel  any  cf  that  ccir.paffion,  which  you  recommend 
to  other?,  you  will  net  difregard  a  cafe  which  I  have  reafon 
from  ofcl'ervation  to  believe  very  common,  and  which  I  know 
by  experience  to  be  very  miserable.  And  though  the  querulous 
are  feldom  received  with  great  ardour  cf  kindnefs,  1  hope  to 
efcape  the  mortification  cr  finding  that  mv  lamentations  fpread 
the  contagion  of  impatienc  ,  and  produce  anger  rather  than 
tendernef?.  I  write  not  merely  to  vent  the  fwelling  cf  mv 
heart,  but  to  enquire  by  what  means  I  may  recover  my  tran¬ 
quillity;  and  {hail  endeavour  at  brevity  in  mv  narrative,  bav¬ 
ins  long  known  that  complaint  quickly  tires,  however  elegant, 
or  however  juft. 

I  was  born  in  a  remote  countv,  cf  a  family  that  boafts  al- 
liances  with  the  greateft  names  in  Englijb  hiftory,  and  ex¬ 
tends  its  claims  of  affinity  to  the  Tudors ,  and  Plar.tagenets. 
My  anceftors,  by  little  and  little,  wafted  their  patrimony,  till 
my  father  had  net  enough  left  for  the  fuppert  cf  a  family, 
without  defeending  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  grounds,  be¬ 
ing  condemned  to  pay  three  fifters  the  fortunes  allotted  them 
by  mv  grandfather,  who  is  fufpected  to  have  made  his  wall 
when  he  was  incapable  cf  aajufting  properly  the  claims  of 
his  children,  and  who,  perhaps  without  defign,  enriched  his 
daughters  by  beggaring  his  fon.  My  aunts  being,  at  the  death 
of  their  father,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  verv  eminent 
for  foftntfs  cf  behaviour,  were  fuffered  to  live  unfolicited,  and 
bv  accumulating  the  inter  .ft  of  their  portions  grew  every  day 
richer  and  prouder.  My  father  pleafed  himfelf  with  forefeeing 
that  the  pcfTeffions  cf  thefe  ladies  rr.uft  revert  at  laft  tc  the 
hereditary  eftate,  and  that  his  family  might  lefe  none  of  its 
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dignity,  refolved  to  keep  me  untainted  with  a  lucrative  employe 
nienc ;  whenever  therefore  I  dffcovered  any  inclination  to  the 
improvement  of  my  condition,  my  mother  never  failed  to 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  nothing 
with  which  1  might  be  reproached  when  i  fhould  come  to  my 
aunts  eftate. 

In  ^11  the  perplexities  or  vexations  which  want  cf  money 
brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  conftant  practice  to  have  re-» 
courie  to  futurity.  If  any  of  our  neighbours  furpafled  us  in 
appearance,  we  went  home  and  contrived  an  equipage,  with 
which  the  death  cf  my  aunts  was  to  fupply  us.  If  any  purfe- 
proud  upftart  was  deficient  in  refpeft,  vengeance  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  time  in  which  our  eftate  was  to  be  repaired.  We 
regiftered  every  aft  of  civility  and  rudenefs,  enquired  the 
number  of  dilhes  at  every  feaft,  and  minuted  the  furniture  of 
every  houib,  that  we  might,  when  the  hour  of  affluence  fhould 
come,  be  able  to  eclipfe  all  their  fplendour,  and  furpafs  all 
their  magnificence. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance  and  fchemes  cf  pleafure  the  day 
refe  and  fet,  and  the  year  went  round  unregarded,  while  we 
were  bufied  in  laying  cut  plantations  on  ground  not  yet  our 
own,  and  deliberating  whether  the  maner-houfe  fhould  be  re¬ 
built  or  repaired.  This  was  the  amufement  of  our  leifure, 
and  the  folace  of  our  exigencies  ;  we  met  together  only  to 
contrive  how  our  approaching  fortune  fhould  be  enjoyed  ;  for 
in  this  our  convention  always  ended,  on  whatever  fubjeft  it 
began.  We  had  none  of  the  collateral  interefts,  which  diver- 
fify  the  life  cf  others  with  joys  and  hppes,  but  had  turned  cur 
whole  attention  on  one  event,  which  we  could  neither  baften 
nor  retard,  and  had  no  other  objtft  of  curiofity,  than  the 
health  or  ficknefs  of  my  aunts,  of  which  we  were  careful  to 
procure  very  exaft  and  early  intelligence. 

This  vifionary  opulence  for  a  while  foothed  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  afterwards  fired  our  wifhes,  and  exafperated  our  ne- 
ceffities,  and  my  father  could  not  always  reftrain  himfelf  from 
exclaiming,  that  no  creature  had  Jo  many  lives  as  a  cat  and 
an  old  maid.  At  laft,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  filler  from 
an  ague,  which  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  have  caught  by  fparing 
fire,  he  began  to  lofe  his  ftemach,  and  four  months  after¬ 
wards  funk  into  the  grave. 

My  mother,  who  loved  her  hufband,  furvived  him  but  a 
little  while,  and  left  me  the  foie  heir  cf  their  lands,  their 
fchemes,  and  their  wifhes.  As  I  had  not  enlarged  my  con¬ 
ceptions  either  by  books  or  converfatien,  I  differed  only  from 
pny  father  by  the  frefhnefs  cf  my  cheeks,  and  the  vigour  cf 

my 
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my  Hep  ;  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to  no  thoughts  but  of  en¬ 
joying  the  wealth  which  my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldeft  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civilities  and  com¬ 
pliments  which  ftcknefs  requires  with  the  utmoft  punctuality. 
I  dreamed  every  night  of  efcutcheons  and  white  gloves, 
and  enquired  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  whether 
there  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt.  At  laft  a  meffenger 
was  fent  to  inform  me  that  I  mull  come  to  her  without 
the  delay  of  a  moment.  I  went  and  heard  her  laft  advice, 
but  opening  her  will,  found  that  fhe  had  left  her  fortune  to  her 
fecond  filler. 

I  hung  my  head ;  the  younger  filler  threatened  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  every  thing  was  disappointment  and  difcontent.  I 
was  in  danger  of  lofing  irreparably  one  third  of  my  hopes, 
and  was  condemned  Hill  to  wait  for  the  reft.  Of  part  of  my 
terror  I  was  foon  eafed  ;  for  the  youth,  whom  his  relations 
would  have  compelled  to  marry  the  old  lady,  after  innumera¬ 
ble  llipulations,  articles,  and  fettlements,  ran  away  with  the 
daughter  of  his  father’s  groom  ;  and  my  aunt,  upon  this  con¬ 
viction  cf  the  perfidy  of  man,  refolved  never  to  liften  more 
to  amorous  addreffes. 

Ten  years  longer  I  dragged  the  lhackles  of  expedtation, 
without  ever  differing  a  day  to  pafs,  in  which  I  did  not  com¬ 
pute  how  much  my  chance  was  improved  of  being  rich  to-mor¬ 
row.  At  laft  the  fecond  lady  died,  after  a  Ihort  illnefs,  which 
yet  was  long  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the  difpofal  of 
her  eftate,  which  fhe  gave  to  me  after  the  death  of  her 
filler. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  mifery ;  a  larger  for¬ 
tune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  certain  and  unalienable  ; 
nor  was  there  now  any  danger,  that  I  might  at  lall  be  fruftrat- 
ed  of  my  hopes  by  a  fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  cham¬ 
ber-maid,  the  whifpers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  oflicioufnefs  of 
a  nurfe.  But  my  wealth  was  yet  in  reverffon,  my  aunt  was 
to  be  buried  before  I  could  emerge  to  grandeur  and  pleafure  ; 
and  there  were  yet,  according  to  my  father’s  obfervation,  nine 
lives  between  me  and  happinefs. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamours  of  difcontent, 
and  comforted  myfelf  with  confidering,  that  all  are  mortal, 
and  they  who  are  continually  decaying  mull  at  laft  be  def- 
troyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  fuffer  his  felicity  to  depend 
on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  The  good  gentlewoman  was  very 
regular  in  her  hours,  and  fimple  in  her  diet,  and  in  walking  or 
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fitting  {till,  waking  or  fleeping,  had  always  in  view  the  pre- 
fervation  of  her  health.  She  was  iubjeft  to  no  diforder  but 
hypochondriac  dejedtion ;  by  which,  without  intention,  fhe 
increafed  my  miferies,  for  wnenever  the  weather  was  cloudy, 
{he  would  take  her  bed  and  fend  me  notice  that  her  time  was 
come.  I  went  with  all  the  hafte  of  eagernefs,  and  fometimes 
received  paffionate  injunctions  to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and 
directions  how  the  latt  offices  lhould  be  performed ;  but  if 
before  my  arrival  the  fun  happened  to  break  out,  or  the 
wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or  found  her  in  the 
garden,  buttling  and  vigilant,  with  all  the  tokens  of  long 
life. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  fell  into  diftempers,  and  was 
thrice  given  over  by  the  dcCtor,  yet  {he  found  means  of  Hip¬ 
ping  through  the  gripe  of  death,  and  after  having  tortured  me 
three  months  at  each  time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without  any  other  hurt  than 
fhe  lofs  of  flelh,  which  in  a  few  weeks  {he  recovered  by  broths 
and  jellies. 

As  moll  have  fagacity  fufficient  to  guefs  at  the  defires  of  an 
heir,  it  was  the  conftant  practice  of  thofe  who  were  hoping  at 
fecond  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  fecure  my  favour  againft  the 
time  when  I  lhould  be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that  {he  had  lately  a 
bad  night,  that  Hie  coughed  feebly,  and  that  {he  could  never 
climb  May  hill ;  or  at  leaft,  that  the  autumn  would  carry  her 
off.  Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with  the  piercing 
winds  of  March ,  and  in  Hummer,  with  the  fogs  of  September. 
But  fhe  lived  through  fpring  and  fall,  and  fet  heat  and  cold  at 
defiance,  till  after  near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the 
fourteenth  of  laft  ‘June,  aged  ninety-three  years,  five  months, 
and  fix  days. 

F or  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich,  and  was  pleafed 
with  that  obfequioufnefs  and  reverence  which  wealth  inftanta- 
neoufly  procures.  But  this  joy  is  now  part,  and  I  have  re¬ 
turned  again  to  my  old  habit  of  wifhing.  Being  accuftomed 
to  give  the  future  full  power  over  my  mind,  and  to  ftart  away 
from  the  fcene  before  me  to  fome  expected  enjoyment,  I  de¬ 
liver  up  myfelf  to  the  tyranny  of  every  defire  which  fancy 
fuggefts,  and  long  for  a  thoufand  things  which  I  am  unable  to 
procure.  Money  has  much  lefs  power,  than  is  afcribed  to  it 
by  thofe  that  want  it.  I  had  formed  fchemes  which  I  cannot, 
execute,  I  had  fuppofed  events  which  do  not  come  to  pafs,  and 
the  reft  of  my  life  muft  pafs  in  craving  folicitude,  unlefs  you 
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can  find  fome  remedy  for  a  mind,  corrupted  with  an  invete¬ 
rate  difeafe  of  wi filing-,  and  unable  to  think  on  any  thing  but 
wants,  which  reafon  tells  me  will  never  be  fuppiied. 

I  am,  Sec. 


Cupidus. 


Numb.  74.  Saturday,  December  1,  1750. 

Rixatur  de  land  fape  caprlna.  Hor. 

For  nought  tormented,  ffie  for  nought  torments. 

Elphinston. 


IVAeN  feldom  give  pleafure,  where  they  are  not  pleafed 
themfelves  ;  it  is  neceflary,  therefore,  to  cultivate  an  habitual 
alacrity  and  cheerfulnefs,  that  in  whatever  ftate  we  may  bs 
placed  by  Providence,  whether  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or 
receive  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  protection,  we  may 
fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  tranfacl.  For  though 
it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he  who  grants  favours,  may 
fpare  any  attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  ufefulnefs  will 
always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  been  found,  that  there  is  an 
art  of  granting  requefts,  an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment ; 
that  officioufnefs  and  liberality  may  be  fo  adulterated,  as  to  lofe 
the  greater  part  of  their  effect ;  that  compliance  may  provoke, 
relief  may  harafs,  and  liberality  diftrefs. 

No  difeafe  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  difable  it  from  be¬ 
nevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  focial  beings,  than  ill-humour 
or  peevifhnefs ;  for  though  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxyfms  of 
outrage,  nor  burfts  into  clamour,  turbulence,  and  bloodfhed, 
it  wears  out  happinefs  by  flow  corrofion,  and  fmall  injuries  in- 
cefiantly  repeated.  It  may  be  confidered  as  the  canker  of  life, 
that  deffroys  its  vigour,  and  checks  its  improvement,  that 
creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations,and  taints  and  vitiates  what 
it  cannot  confume. 
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Peevilhnefs,  when  it  has  been  fo  far  indulged,  as  to  outrun 
the  motions  of  the  will,  and  difcover  itfelf  without  premedita¬ 
tion,  is  a  fpecies  of  depravity  in  the  higheft  degree  difgufting 
and  offenfive,  becaufe  no  reftitude  of  intention,  nor  fofmefs 
cf  addrefs,  can  enfure  a  moment’s  exemption  from  affront 
and  indignity.  While  we  are  courting  the  favour  of  a  peevifli 
man,  and  exerting  ourfelves  in  the  moft  diligent  civility,  an 
unlucky  fyllable  difpleafes,  an  unheeded  circumftance  ruffles 
and  exafperates  ;  and  in  the  moment  when  we  congratulate 
ourfelves  upon  having  gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are 
fruftrated  at  once,  and  all  our  affiduity  forgotten  in  the  cafual 
tumult  of  fome  trifling  irritation. 

This  troublefome  impatience  is  fometimes  nothing  more 
than  the  fymptom  of  fome  deeper  malady.  He  that  is  angry 
without  daring  to  confefs  his  refentment,  or  forrowful  without 
the  liberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  frequently  inclined  to  give 
vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his  mind  at  the  firft  paflages  that 
are  opened,  and  to  let  his  paffions  boil  over  upon  thofe  whom 
accident  throws  in  his  way.  A  painful  and  tedious  courfe  of 
ficlcnefs  frequently  produces  fuch  an  alarming  apprehenfion  of 
the  leaft  increafe  cf  uneafmefs,  as  keeps  the  foul  perpetually 
on  the  watch,  fuch  a  reftlefs  and  inceffant  folicitude,  as  no 
care  or  tendernefs  can  appeafe,  and  can  only  be  pacified  by 
the  cure  of  the  diftemper,  and  the  removal  of  that  pain  by 
which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weaknefs,  is  the  captioufnefs  of 
old  age.  When  the  ftrength  is  cruihed,  the  fenfes  dulled, 
and  the  common  pleafures  of  life  become  infipid  by  repetiti¬ 
on,  we  are  willing  to  impute  our  uneafinefs  to  caufes  not  whol¬ 
ly  out  of  our  power,  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with  fancying  that 
we  fuffer  by  neglect,  unkindnefs,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a 
remedy,  r2ther  than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
prevented  or  repaired.  We  therefore  revenge  our  pains  upon 
thofe  on  whom  we  refolve  to  charge  them  ;  and  too  often 
drive  mankind  away  at  the  time  we  have  the  greateft  need  of 
tendernefs  and  afliftance. 

But  though  peevifhnefs  may  fometimes  claim  our  compaf- 
fion,  as  the  confequence  or  concomitant  of  mifery,  it  is  very 
often  found,  where  nothing  can  juftify  or  excufe  its  admifiion. 
It  is  frequently  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  profperou?,  and 
is  employed  by  infolence  in  exacting  homage,  or  by  tyran¬ 
ny  in  haraffing  fubjection.  It  is  the  offspring  of  idlenefs  cr 
pride  ;  of  idlenefs  anxious  for  trifles  ;  or  pride  unwilling'  to 
endure  the  leaft  obftrucHon  of  her  wifhes.  Thofe  who  have 
long  lived  in  folitude  indeed  naturally  contrail  this  unfocial 
quality,  becaufe,  having  long  had  only  themfelyes  to  pleafe, 
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they  do  not  readily  depart  from  their  own  inclinations  ;  their 
Angularities  th  erefo  re  are  only  blameable,  when  they  have  im¬ 
prudently  or  morofely  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the  world  ; 
but  there  are  others,  who  have,  without  any  neceffity,  nurfed 
up  this  habit  in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  fubmiffivenefs 
the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  fullering  none  to  approach 
them,  but  thofe  who  never  fpeak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but 
to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himfelf  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and  converfes 
with  none  but  fuch  as  he  hires  to  lull  him  on  the  down  of  abfo- 
lute  authority,  to  footh  him  with  obfequioufnefs,  and  regale 
him  with  flattery,  loon  grows  too  flotbful  for  the  labour  of 
conteft,  too  tender  for  the  afperity  of  contradiction,  and  too 
delicate  for  the  coarfenefs  of  truth  ;  a  little  oppofition  offends, 
a  little  reftraint  enrages,  and  a  little  difficulty  perplexes  him  ; 
having  been  accuftomed  to  fee  every  thing  give  way  to  his 
humour,  he  foon  forgets  his  own  littlenefs,  and  expects  to 
find  the  world  rolling  at  his  beck,  and  all  mankind  employed 
to  accommodate  and  delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her  by  an  aunt, 
which  made  her  very  early  independent,  and  placed  her  in  a 
ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  about  her.  Having  no  fuperfluity  of 
underftanding,  file  was  foon  intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of 
her  maid,  who  informed  her  that  ladies,  fuch  as  file,  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  take  pleafure  their  own  way  ;  that  file  wanted 
nothing  from  others,  and  had  therefore  no  reafon  to  value 
their  opinion  ;  that  money  was  every  thing  ;  and  that  they 
who  thought  themfelves  ill-treated,  fhould  look  for  better  ufage 
among  their  equals. 

Warm  with  thefe  generous  fentiments,  Tetrica  came  forth 
into  the  world,  in  which  file  endeavoured  to  force  refpect  by 
haughtinefs  of  mien  and  vehemence  of  language  ;  but  having 
neither  birth,  beauty,  nor  wit,  in  any  uncommon  degree,  file 
fuffered  fuch  mortifications  from  thofe  who  thought  themfelves 
at  liberty  to  return  her  infults,  as  reduced  her  turbulence 
to  cooler  malignity,  and  taught  her  to  practife  her  arts  cf 
vexation  only  where  file  might  hope  to  tyrannize  without  re- 
fiftance.  She  continued  from  her  twentieth  to  her  fifty-fifth 
year  to  torment  all  her  inferiors  with  fo  much  diligence,  that 
file  has  formed  a  principle  of  difapprobation,  and  finds  in 
every  place  fomething  to  grate  her  mind,  and  difturb  her 
quiet. 

If  file  takes  the  air,  fhe  is  offended  with  the  heat  or  cold, 
the  glare  of  the  fun,  or  the  gloom  of  the  clouds  ;  if  file  makes 
a  viiit,  the  room  in  which  file  is  to  be  received,  is  too  light, 
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or  too  dark,  or-  furnifhed  with  lotnfetmng  which  fhe  cannot 
fee  without  averfion.  Her  tea  is  never  of  the  right  fort ;  the 
figures  on  the  China  give  her  difguft.  Where  there  are 
children,  flie  hates  the  gabble  of  brats  ;  where  there  are  none, 
fhe  cannot  bear  a  place  without  fome  cheerfulnefs  and  rattle. 
If  many  fervants  are  kept  in  a  houfe,  fhe  never  fails  to  tell 
how  lord  Lavijh  was  ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue  ;  if  few> 
fhe  relates  the  ftory  of  a  mifer  that  made  his  company  wait  on 
themfelves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family,  becaufe  fhe  had 
an  unpleafant  view  from  their  windows ;  with  another,  be¬ 
caufe  the  fquirrel  leaped  within  two  yards  of  her  ;  and 
with  a  third,  becaufe  fhe  could  not  bear  the  noife  of  the 
parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  fire  is  the  proverbial  tor¬ 
ment.  She  compels  them  to  alter  their  work,  then  to  un¬ 
make  it,  and  contrive  it  after  another  fafhion ;  then  changes 
her  mind,  and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  firft  ;  then  will 
have  a  fmall  improvement.  Thus  fhe  proceeds  till  no  profit 
can  recompenfe  the  vexation  \  they  at  laft  leave  the  clothes 
at  her  houfe,  and  refufe  to  ferve  her.  Her  maid,  the  only 
being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny,  profeffes  to  take  her 
own  courfe,  and  hear  her  miftrefs  talk.  Such  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  peevifhnefs ;  it  can  be  borne  only  when  it  is  de- 
fpifed. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  too  clofe  an  attention  to  minute 
exaCtnefs,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  examining  every  thing 
by  the  ftandard  of  perfection,  vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than 
improves  the  underftanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  difcern 
faults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  incident  likewife  to 
men  of  vigorous  imagination  to  pleafe  themfelves  too  much 
with  futurities,  and  to  fret  becaufe  thofe  expectations  are  difap- 
pointed,  which  fhould  never  have  been  formed.  Knowledge  and 
genius  are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by  fuggefting  ideas  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  which  men  and  the  performances  of  men  cannot 
attain.  But  let  no  man  rafhly  determine,  that  his  unwilling- 
nefs  to  be  pleafed  is  a  proof  of  underftanding,  unlefs  his  fu- 
periority  appears  from  lefs  doubtful  evidence  >  for  though  pee¬ 
vifhnefs  may  fometimes  juflly  boaft  its  defcent  from  learning 
or  from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of  a  bafe  extraction,  the  child 
of  vanity  and  nur fling  of  ignorance. 
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Numb.  75.  Tuesday,  December  4,  1750. 


Diligilur  nemo,  nifi  cut  Fortuna  fecunda  ejl. 

Qua,  fimul  intonuit,  proximo,  quteque  fugat.  OviD; 

When  fmiling  Fortune  fpreads  her  golden  ray, 

All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey  : 

But  when  {he  thunders  from  an  angry  fky, 

Our  friends,  our  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly.  Mifs  A.  W; 

T 0  the  RAMBLER. 

s  1 R, 

T  HE  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  cultivate 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  life,  will  perhaps  in¬ 
cline  you  to  pay  forne  regard  to  the  obfervations  of  one  who 
has  been  taught  to  know  mankind  by  unwelcome  information, 
and  whofe  opinions  are  the  refult,  not  of  folitary  conjecture-, 
but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  born  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the  knowledge 
cf  thofe  arts  which  are  fuppofed  to  accomplifh  the  mind, 
and  adorn  the  perfon  cf  a  woman.  To  thefe  attainments, 
which  cuftom  and  education  almoft  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
fome  voluntary  acquifitions  by  the  ule  of  books,  and  the  con- 
verfation  of  that  fpecies  of  men  whom  the  ladies  generally 
mention  with  terror  and  averfion  under  the  name  of  fcholars, 
but  whom  I  have  found  a  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  order  of 
beings,  not  fo  much  wifer  than  ourfelves,  but  that  they  may 
receive  as  well  as  communicate  knowledge,  and  more  inclin¬ 
ed  to  degrade  their  own  character  by  cowardly  fubmiffion, 
than  to  overbear  or  opprefs  us  with  their  learning  or  their 
wit. 

From  thefe  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind  treatment 
encouraged  to  talk,  fomething  may  be  gained,  which,  embel- 
lifhed  with  elegancy,  and  foftened  by  modefty,  will  always 
add  dignity  and  value  to  female  converfation  ;  and  from  my 
acquaintance  with  the  bookifh  part  of  ttie  world  I  de¬ 
rived  many  principles  cf  judgment  and  maxims  of  prudence, 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  myfelf  the  general  re¬ 
gard  in  every  place  of  concourfe  or'  pleafure.  My  opinion 
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was  the  great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks  were  remem¬ 
bered  by  thofe  who  defired  the  fecond  degree  of  fame,  my 
mien  was  ftudied,  my  drefs  was  imitated,  my  letters  were 
handed  from  one  family  to  another,  and  read  by  thofe  who 
copied  them  as  fent  to  themfelves  ;  my  vifits  were  folicited  as 
honours,  and  multitudes  boafted  of  an  intimacy  with  Meliffa, 
who  had  only  feen  me  by  accident,  and  whofe  familiarity  had 
never  proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  a  compliment,  or  re¬ 
turn  of  a  courtefy. 

I  (hall  make  no  fcruple  of  confefling  that  I  was  pleafed  with 
this  univerfal  Veneration,  becaufe  I  always  cordidered  it  as 
paid  to  my  intrinfick  qualities  and  infeparable  merit,  and 
very  eafily  perfuaded  myfelf  that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my 
fuperiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my  glafs  I  faw  youth  and 
beauty,  with  health  that  might  give  me  reafon  to  hope  their 
continuance  j  when  I  examined  my  mind,  I  found  fome 
ftrength  of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  fancy  ;  and  was  told 
that  every  action  was  grace,  and  that  every  accent  was  per- 
fualion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  palled  like  a  continual  triumph  a- 
roidft  acclamations,  and  envy,  and  courtfhip,  and  carefles : 
to  pleafe  Meliffa  was  the  general  ambition,  and  every  ftra- 
tagem  of  artful  flattery  was  pradtifed  upon  me.  To  be  flat¬ 
tered  is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our  praifes  are 
not  believed  by  thofe  who  pronounce  them :  for  they  prove, 
at  leaft,  our  power,  and  Ihew  that  our  favour  is  valued, 
ftnce  it  is  purchafed  by  the  meannefs  of  falfehood.  But, 
perhaps,  the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected,  for  an  honeft 
mind  is  not  apt  to  fufpedt,  and  no  one  exerts  the  power  of 
difcernment  with  much  vigour  when  felf-love  favours  the 
deceit. 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  diftradtion  of 
my  thoughts  by  new  fchemes  of  pleafure,  prevented  me  from 
liftening  to  any  of  thofe  who  crowd  in  multitudes  to  give 
girls  advice,  and  kept  me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my 
twenty-feventh  year,  when,  as  I  was  towering  in  all  the 
pride  of  uncontefted  excellency,  with  a  face  yet  little  im¬ 
paired  and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  failure  of  a  fund, 
in  which  my  money  was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a  frugal 
competency,  which  allowed  little  beyond  neatnefs  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  "without  any  outrages 
of  forrow,  or  pufillanimity  of  dejedtion.  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  how  much  I  had  loft,  for,  having  always  heard  and 
thought  more  of  my  wit  and  beautv,  than  of  mv  fortune,  it 
Vox,.  IIL  C  did 
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did  not  fuddenly  enter  my  imagination,  that  Melijfa  could 
link  beneath  her  eftablifhed  rank,  while  her  form  and  her 
mind  continued  the  fame ;  and  fhe  could  ceafe  to  raife  admira¬ 
tion  but  by  ceaiing  to  deferve  it,  or  feel  any  ftroke  but  from 
the  hand  of  time. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  lofs,  and  to  have 
married,  by  continuing  the  fame  appearance,  with  all  the  credit 
ef  mv  original  fortune ;  but  I  was  not  fo  far  funk  in  my  own 
eileem,  as  to  fubmit  to  the  bafenefs  of  fraud,  or  to  defire  any 
other  recommendation  than  fenfe  and  virtue.  I  therefore  dif- 
mified  my  equipage,  fold  thofe  ornaments  which  were  become 
unfuitable  to  my  new  condition,  and  appeared  among  thcfe 
with  whom  I  ufed  to  converfe  with  Id's  glitter,  but  with  equal 
fpirit. 

I  found  mvfelf  received  at  even*  vilit,  with  forrow  beyond 
what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities  in  which  we  have  no 
part,'  and  was  entertained  with  condolence  and  confolation  fo 
frequently  repeated,  that  mv  friends  plainly  confulted,  rather 
their  own  gratification,  than  mv  relief.  Some  from  that  time 
refufed  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  without  any  provoca¬ 
tion,  to  repay  my  viiits  ;  fome  t  inted  me,  but  after  a  longer 
interval  than  ufual,  and  every  return  was  {fill  with  more  de¬ 
lay  ;  nor  did  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  mention  of  my  misfortunes,  to  compare  my  pre- 
fent  and  former  condition,  to  tell  me  how  much  it  muft 
trouble  me  to  want  the  fplendor  which  I  became  fo  well, 
to  look  at  pleafures  -which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to 
funk  to  a  level  with  thofe  bv  whom  I  had  been  confdered 

r  .  J 

as  moving  in  a  higher  fphere,  and  who  had  hitherto  approached 
me  with  reverence  and  iubmiflion,  which  I  was  now  no  longer 
to  expedf. 

Obfervations  like  thefe,  are  commonly  nothing  better  than 
covert  infults,  which  ferve  to  give  vent  to  the  flatulence  of 
pride,  but  they  are  now  and  then  imprudently  uttered  by 
homily  and  benevolence,  and  inflict  pain  where  kindnefs  is 
intended ;  I  will,  therefore,  fo  far  maintain  my  antiquated  claim 
to  politenels,  as  to  venture  the  efbblifhment  of  this  rule,  that 
no  one  ought  to  remind  another  cf  misfortunes  of  which  the 
fufFerer  does  not  complain,  and  which  there  are  no  means 
prepefed  of  alleviating.  You  have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts 
which  neeeflarily  give  pain  whenever"  they  return,  and  which 
perhaps  might  net  have  revived  but  by  abl'urd  and  unfeafonable 
compafflon. 

My  endlefs  train  of  lovers  immediately  withdrew,  without 
railing  any  emotions.  The  greater  part  had  indeed  always 
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profefled  to  court,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  the  fquare,  had  en¬ 
quired  my  fortune,  and  offered  fettlements ;  thefe  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  right  to  retire  without  cenfure,  fince  they  had 
openly  treated  for  money,  as  neceffary  to  their  happinefs, 
and  who  can  tell  how  little  they  wanted  any  other  portion  ? 
I  have  always  thought  the  clamours  of  women  unreafonable, 
who  imagined  themfelves  injured  becaufe  the  men  who  follow¬ 
ed  them  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  great  fortune,  rejeft  them 
when  they  are  difcovered  to  have  lefs.  I  have  never  known  any 
lady,  who  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to  fame  ftipulations  in 
her  favour ;  and  furely  what  is  claimed  by  the  pofleffion  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  juftly  forfeited  by  its  lofs.  She  that  has  once  demanded 
a  fettlement  has  allowed  the  importance  of  fortune  j  and  when 
fhe  cannot  fhew  pecuniary  merit,  why  fhould  fhe  think  her 
cheapener  obliged  to  purchafe  ? 

My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  filent  defertion. 
Some  of  them  revenged  the  negleft  which  they  had  former¬ 
ly  endured  by  wanton  and  fuperfluous  infults,  and  endeavoured 
to  mortify  me,  by  paying,  in  my  prefence,  thofe  civilities  to 
other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  to  me.  But,  as  it 
had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men  according  to  the  rank  of  their 
intellect,  I  had  never  fuffered  any  one  to  wafte  his  life  in  fuf- 
penfe,  who  could  have  employed  it  to  better  purpofe,  and  had 
therefore  no  enemies  but  coxcombs,  whofe  refentment  and 
refpeCt  were  equally  below  my  confideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degradation,  is  the 
lofs  of  that  influence  which  I  had  always  exerted  on  the 
fide  of  virtue,  in  the  defence  of  innocence,  and  the  aflertion 
of  truth.  -  I  now  find  my  opinions  flighted,  my  fentiments 
criticifed,  and  my  arguments  oppofed  by  thofe  that  ufed  to 
liften  to  me  without  reply,  and  ftruggle  to  be  firft  in  expref- 
fing  their  conviction. 

The  female  difputants  have  wholly  thrown  off  my  authori¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my  reafons  by  an  appeal  to 
the  fcholars  that  happen  to  be  prefent,  the  wretches  are  certain 
to  pay  their  court  by  facrificing  me  and  my  fyftem  to  a  finer 
gown,  and  I  am  every  hour  infulted  with  contradiction  by  cow¬ 
ards,  who  could  never  find  till  lately  that  Melijfa  was  liable 
to  error. 

There  are  two  perfons  only  whom  I  cannot  charge  with 
having  changed  their  conduct  with  my  change  of  fortune. 
One  is  an  old  curate  that  has  pafled  his  life  in  the  duties 
of  his  profeflion,  with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge  and 
piety;  the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The  parfon  made 
flo  difficulty  in  the  height  of  my  elevation  to  check  me  when  1, 

C  2  was 
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was  pert,  and  inftruft  me  when  I  blundered  -r  and  if  there 
is  any  alteration,  he  is  now  more  timorous  left  his  freedom 
fhould  be  thought  rudenefs.  The  foldier  never  paid  me  any 
particular  addreffes,  but  very  rigidly  obferved  all  the  rules  of 
politenefs,  which  he  is  now  fo  far  from  relaxing,,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  ferves  the  tea,  he  obftinately  carries  me  the  firft  difh, 
in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whifpers  of  the  table. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  fee  the  world.  It  is  impoffiblc 
for  thofe  that  have  only  known  affluence  and  profperity,  to 
judge  rightly  of  themfelves  or  others.  The  rich  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  live  in  a  perpetual  mafquerade,  in  which  all  about  them 
wear  borrowed  characters ;  and  we  only  difcover  in  what 
eftimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no  longer  give  hopes 
or  fears. 

I  am,  &c. 

Melissa. 


Numb.  76.  Saturday,  December  8,  1750. 

- Sih'ts  ubi  paffm 

Palantes  error  cerio  de  tramite  pellit. 

Pile  Jtnijlrorfum ,  hie  dextrorfum  abit,  unus  vtrique 

Error ,  fed  mariis  illvdit  partibus.  Hor  > 

While  mazy  error  draws  mankind  aftray 

From  truth’s  fure  path,  each  takes  his  devious  way ; 

One  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left  recedes. 

Alike  deluded,  as  each  fancy  leads.  Elphinston. 

I T  is  eafy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  character  with 
others,  to  find  reafons  for  efteeming  himfelf,  and  therefore 
cenfure,  contempt,  'or  conviction  of  crimes,  feldom  deprive 
him  of  his  own  favour.  Thofe,  indeed,  who  can  fee  only  ex¬ 
ternal  faffs,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence,  but  when  he 
calls  himfelf  to  his  own  tribunal  he  finds  every  fault,  if  not 
abfolutely  effaced,  yet  fo  much  palliated  by  the  goodnefs  of 
his  intention,  and  the  cogency  of  the  motive,  that  very  little 
guilt  or  turpitude  remains  i  and  when  he  takes  a  furvey  of 
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the  whole  complication  of  his  character,  he  difcovers  fo  many 
latent  excellencies,  fo  many  virtues  that  want  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exert  themfelves  in  a£t,  and  fo  many  kind  wifhes  for 
univerfal  happinefs,  that  he  looks  on  himfelf  as  fuffering  un- 
juftly  under  the  infamy  of  fmgle  failings,  while  the  general 
temper  of  his  mind  is  unknown  or  unregarded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abftra£led  ideas  of 
virtue  are  propofed  to  the  mind,  and  no  particular  pafiion 
turns  us  afide  from  reftitude ;  and  fo  willing  is  every  man  to 
flatter  himfelf,  that  the  difference  between  approving  laws, 
and  obeying  them,  is  frequently  forgotten  ;  he  that  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  pleafes  his  vanity  with 
enforcing  them  to  others,  concludes  himfelf  zealous  in  the 
Caufe  of  virtue,  though  he  has  no  longer  any  regard  to  her 
precepts,  than  they  conform  to  his  own  defires  ;  and  counts 
himfelf  among  her  warmeft  lovers,  becaufe  he  praifes  her  beau¬ 
ty,  though  every  rival  fteals  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  great  numbers  who  have  little  recourfe 
fo  the  refinements  of  fpeculation,  but  who  yet  live  at  peace 
with  themfelves,  by  means  which  require  lefs  underftanding, 
or  lefs  attention.  When  their  hearts  are  burthened  with  the 
confcioufnefs  of  a  crime,  inftead  of  feeking  for  fome  remedy 
within  themfelves,  they  look  round  upon  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  find  others  tainted  with  the  fame  guilt :  they  pleafe 
themfelves  with  obferving,  that  they  have  numbers  on  their 
fide ;  and  that  though  they  are  hunted  out  from  the  fociety 
of  good  men,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  foli- 
tude. 

It  may  be  obferved,  perhaps  without  exception,  that  none 
are  fo  induftrious  to  dete£f  wickednefs,  orfo  ready  to  impute 

as  they  whofe  crimes  are  apparent  and  confeffed.  They 
envy  an  unblemifhed  reputation,  and  what  they  envy  they  are 
irnfy  to  deftroy:  they  are  unwilling  to  fuppofe  themfelves 
meaner  and  more  corrupt  than  others,  and  therefore  willingly 
pull  down  from  their  elevations  thofe  with  whom  they  can- 
'not  raife  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet  was  ever  wicked 
without  fecret  dilcontent,  and  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or  unextinguifhed  reafon,  he 
either  endeavours  to  reform  himfelf,  or  corrupt  others  ;  either 
to  regain  the  ftation  which  he  has  quitted,  or  prevail  on  others 
to  imitate  bis  defection. 

It  has  always  been  confidered  as  an  alleviation  of  mifery 
not  to  fuffer  alone,  even  when  union  and  fociety  can  contri¬ 
bute  nothing  to  refiftance  or  efcape  ;  fome  comfort  of  the 
fame  kind  feems  to  incite  wickednefs  to  feek  affociates,  though 

indeed 
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indeed  another  reafon  may  be  given,  for  as  guilt  is  propagated 
the  power  of  reproach  is  diminifhed,  and  among  numbers 
equally  deteftable  every  individual  may  be  fheltered  from  fhame, 
though  not  from  confcience. 

Another  lenitive  by  which  the  throbs  of  the  breaft  are  af- 
fuaged,  is,  the  contemplation,  not  of  the  fame,  but  cf  differ¬ 
ent  crimes.  He  that  cannot  juftify  himfelf  by  his  refem- 
blance  to  others,  is  ready  to  try  fome  other  expedient,  and  to 
enquire  what  will  rife  to  his  advantage  from  oppofition  and 
diffimilitude.  He  eafily  finds  fome  faults  in  every  human 
being,  which  he  weighs  againft  his  own,  and  eafily  makes 
them  preponderate  while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own  hand, 
and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleafure  circumftances  that 
make  them  heavier  or  lighter,  He  then  triumphs  in  his  com¬ 
parative  purity,  and  fets  himfelf  at  eafe,  not  becaufe  he  can 
refute  the  charges  advanced  againft  him,  but  becaufe  he  can 
cenfure  his  accufers  with  equal  juftice,  and  no  longer  fears 
the  arrows  of  reproach,  when  he  has  ftored  his  magazine 
of  malice  with  weapons  equally  fharp  and  equally  enve-» 
nomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  juft,  is  yet  fpecious  and  art¬ 
ful,  when  the  cenfure  is  directed  againft  deviations  to  the 
contrary  extreme.  The  man  who  is  branded  writh  cowardice, 
mar,  with  fome  appearance  of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force  of 
argument  againft  a  ftupid  contempt  of  life,  and  rafh  precis 
pitation  into  unnecefTary  danger.  Every  receflion  from  te¬ 
merity  is  an  approach  towards  cowardice,  and  though  it  be 
confeffed  that  braver}',  like  other  virtues,  ftands  between 
faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  middle  point  may 
always  be  difputed ;  he  may  therefore  often  impofe  upon  care- 
lefs  underftandings,  by  turning  the  attention  wholly  from 
himfelf,  and  keeping  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  oppofite  fault  i 
and  by  {hewing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by  his  behaviour, 
he  may  conceal  for  a  time  thcfe  which  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  addrefs  for  fuch 
artful  fubterfuges  ;  men  often  extenuate  their  own  guilt,  only 
by  vague  and  general  charges  upon  others,  or  endeavour  to 
gain  reft  to  themfelves,  by  pointing  fome  other  prey  to  the 
purfuit  of  cenfure. 

Every  whilper  of  infamy  is  induftrioufly  circulated,  every 
hint  of  fufpicion  eagerly  improved,  and  every  failure  of  con- 
dud!  joyfully  publifhed,  by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is,  that  the 
eye  and  voice  of  the  publick  fhould  be  employed  on  any  rather 
than  on  themfelves. 
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All  thefe  artifices,  and  a  thoufand  others  equally  vain  and 
equally  defpicable,  are  incited  by  that  conviction  of  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  wickednefs,  from  which  none  can  fet  himfelf  free, 
and  by  an  abfurd  defire  to  feparate  the  caufe  from  the  effeCts, 
and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without  fuffering  the  fhame. 
Men  are  willing  to  try  ill  methods  of  reconciling  guilt  and 
quiet,  and  when  their  underftandings  are  ftubborn  and  uncom¬ 
plying,  raife  their  paffions  againft  them,  and  hope  to  overpower 
their  own  knowledge. 

It  is  generally  not  fo  much  the  defire  of  men,  funk  into  de¬ 
pravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  themfelves,  for  when  no  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  make  them  dependant  on  others,  infamy 
difturbs  them  little,  but  as  it  revives  their  remorfe,  and  is 
echoed  to  them  from  their  own  hearts.  The  fentence  mod 
dreaded  is  that  of  reafon  and  confcience,  which  they  would 
engage  on  their  fide  at  any  price  but  the  labours  of  duty,  and 
the  forrows  of  repentance.  For  this  purpofe  every  feduce- 
ment  and  fallacy  is  fought,  the  hopes  ftill  reft  upon  fome 
new  experiment  till  life  is  at  an  end ;  and  the  laft  hour 
fteals  on  unperceived,  while  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  re¬ 
filling  reafon,  and  repreffing  the  fenfe  of  the  divine  difap- 
probation.  ' 

t 


Numb.  77.  Tuesday,  December  11,  175Q. 

Os  dignum  £  ter  no  nitidum  quod  fulgeat  auro , 

Si  mallet  laudare  Deum,  cui  fordida  monjlra 

Pnefulit,  et  liquidam  temeravit  crimine  vocem.  Prudent. 

A  golden  ftatue  fuch  a  wit  might  claim, 

Had  Gpd  and  virtue  rais’d  the  noble  flame  ; 

But  ah !  how  lewd  a  fubjeA  has  he  fung, 

What  vije  obfcenity  profanes  his  tongue.  F.  Lewis. 

A  MONG  thofe,  whofe  hopes  of  diftinCtion,  or  riches, 
arife  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  it 
has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  eftablilhed  cuftom  to  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  to  their  inftruCtors,  and  the 
difcouragement  which  men  of  genius  and  ftudy  fulFer  from 
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avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence  of  faife  taffe,  and 
the  encroachment  of  barbarity. 

Men  are  mofi  powerfully  affected  by  thofe  evils  which 
themfelves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  their  own  eyes ;  and. 
as  there  has  never  been  a  time  cf  fuch  general  felicity,  but 
that  many  have  failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which  they 
had,  in  their  own  judgment,  a  juft  claim,  lome  offended 
writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of  difappointment, 
againft  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is  there  one  who  has  not  fallen 
upon  times  more  unfavourable  to  learning  than  an}’  former 
centurv,  cr  who  does  not  wifh,  that  he  had  been  referred  in 
the  infallibility  of  non-exiffence  to  feme  happier  hour,  when 
lite  rary  merit  fhall  no  longer  be  defpifed,  and  the  gifts  and 
careffes  of  mankind  fhall  recompeme  the  toils  of  ftudy,  and 
add  luff  re  to  the  charms  of  wit. 

Many  of  thefe  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to  be  confider- 
ed  only  as  the  burffs  of  pride  never  to  be  fatisfied,  as  the 
prattle  cf  affectation  mimicking  diftreffes  unfelt,  or  as  the 
common-places  of  vanity  felicitous  for  fplendour  of  fentences, 
and  acutenefs  of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fre¬ 
quent  diicontent  muff  proceed  from  frequent  hardfhips,  and 
though  it  is  evident,  that  not  more  than  one  age  or  people  can 
deferve  the  cenfure  cf  being  more  averfe  from  learning  than 
any  other,  yet  at  ail  times  knowledge  muff  have  encountered 
impediments,  and  wit  been  mortified  with  contempt,  or  haraff- 
ed  with  perfecution. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  however,  to  join  immediately  in  the 
outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleafed  with  ignorance, 
or  always  envicus  of  fuperior  abilities.  The  miferies  of  the 
learned  have  been  related  by  themfelves,  and  fince  they  have 
not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality'  with  which  men 
look  upon  their  own  actions  and  differing?,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  th2t  they  have  not  forgotten  to  deck  their  caufe  with 
the  btightaeft  ornaments,  and  ffrongeff  colours.  The  logici¬ 
an  collected  all  his  fubtilties  when  they  were  to  be  employed 
in  his  own  defence  ;  and  the  mailer  of  rhetorick  exerted  againft 
his  adverfary  all  the  arts  by  which  hatred  is  embittered,  and  in¬ 
dignation  inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  caufe,  is  the  ftanding  and 
perpetual  rule  of  diftributive  feftice.  Since  therefore,  in  the 
contxoverfy  between  the  learned  and  their  enemies,  we  have 
only  the  pleas  of  one  pamy  of  the  party  more  able  to  delude 
our  underftandings,  and  ergage  our  pafhons,  we  muff  deter¬ 
mine  cur  opinion  by  facts  unccatefted,  and  evidences  on  each 
fide  allowed  to  be  genuine. 
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By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  ftudents  will 
End  their  caufe  promoted,  or  the  companion  which  they  ex? 
pe<9:  much  increafed.  Let  their  conduit  be  impartially  fur¬ 
yeyed  -y  let  them  be  allowed  no  longer  to  direct  attention  at 
their  pleafure,  by  expatiating  on  their  own  deferts ;  let  neither 
the  dignity  of  knowledge  overawe  the  judgment,  nor  the 
graces  of  elegance  feduce  it.  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be 
found,  that  they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims  to  kind¬ 
er  treatment,  but  provoked  the  calamities  which  they  fuf- 
fered,  and  feldom  wanted  friends,  but  when  they  wanted 
virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretick  wifdom,  live  with 
conformity  to  their  precepts,  mull  be  readily  confeffed ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  indignation  of  mankind  rifes  with 
great  vehemence  againft  thole,  who  neglect  the  duties  which 
they  appear  to  know  with  fo  ftrong  conviction  the  neceffity 
of  performing.  Yet  fince  no  man  has  power  of  adting  equal 
to  that  of  thinking,  I  know  not  whether  the  fpeculatift  may 
not  fometimes  incur  cenfures  too  fevere,  and  by  thofe,  who 
form  ideas  of  his  life  from  their  knowledge  of  his  books,  be 
confidered  as  worfe  than  others,  only  becaufe  he  was  expedited 
to  be  better. 

He,  by  whofe  writings  the  heart  is  rectified,  the  appetites 
counteracted,  and  the  paffions  reprefled,  may  be  confidered  as 
not  unprofitable  to  the  great  republic  of  humanity,  even 
though  his  behaviour  Ihould  not  always  exemplify  his  rules. 
His  inftrudtions  may  diffufe  their  influence  to  regions,  in- 
which  it  will  not  be  inquired,  whether  the  author  be  albus  art 
atery  good  or  bad  ;  to  times,  when  all  his  faults  and  all  his  fol¬ 
lies  fhall  be  loft  in  forgetfulnefs,  among  things  of  no  con-. 
,cern  or  importance  to  the  world  ;  and  he  may  kindle  in  thou¬ 
sands  and  ten  thoufands  that  flame  which  burnt  but  dimly  in 
himfelf,  through  the  fumes  of  paffion,  or  the  damps  of  cow¬ 
ardice.  The  vicious  moralift  may  be  confidered  as  a  taper,  by 
which  we  are  lighted  through  the  labyrinth  of  complicated: 
paffions,  he  extends  his  radiance  further  than  his  heat,  and 
guides  all  that  are  within  view,  but  burns  only  thofe  who 
make  too  near  approaches. 

Yet  fince  good  or  harm  muft  be  received  for  the  molt  part 
from  thofe  to  whom  we  are  familiarly  known,  he  whofe 
vices  overpower  his  virtues,  in  the  compafs  to  which  his  vices 
can  extend,  has  no  reafon  to  complain  that  he  meets  not 
with  affedtion  or  veneration,  when  thofe  with  whom  he 
pafl'es  his  life  are  more  corrupted  by  his  practice  than  en¬ 
lightened  by  his  ideas.  Admiration  begins  where  acquaint¬ 
ance 
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^nce  ceafcs  ;  and  his  favourers  are  ditant,  but  his  enemies 
at  hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boat  of  neglected  merit,  and  to 
challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and  folly,  of  whom  it  cannot 
be  alleged  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  increafe  the  wifdom 
or  virtue  of  their  readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profligate 
in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their  compofitions ;  have  not 
only  forfaken  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  attempted  to  lure  others 
after  them.  They  have  fmoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  co¬ 
vered  with  flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught  temp-r 
tation  fweeter  notes,  fofter  blandifhments,  and  tronger  al¬ 
lurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  fettled  purpcfe  of  fome  writers, 
whofe  powers  and  acquifitions  place  them  high  in  the  rank 
of  literature,  to  fet  fafhion  on  the  fide  cf  wickednefs ;  to  re¬ 
commend  debauchery  and  lewdnefs,  by  affociating  them  with 
qualities  moft  likely  to  dazzle  the  difcernment,  and  attract  the 
affections;  and  to  Show  innocence  and  goodnefs  with  fuch 
attendant  weaknefles  as  neceflarily  expofe  them  to  contempt 
and  derifion. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the  corrupt,  the 
thoughtlefs,  and  the  intemperate;  pafied  their  lives  amidft 
the  levities  of  fportive  idlenefs,  or  the  warm  profeffions  of 
drunken  friendfhip  ;  and  fed  their  hopes  with  the  promifes  of 
wretches,  whom  their  precepts  had  taught  to  feoff  at  truth, 

But  when  fools  had  laughed  away  their  fprightlinefs,  and 
the  languors  of  excefs  could  no  longer  be  relieved,  they  faw 
their  protectors  hourly  drop  away,  and  wondered  and  torm- 
ed  to  find  themfelves  abandoned.  Whether  their  compani¬ 
ons  perfited  in  wickednefs,  or  returned  to  virtue,  they  were 
left  equally  without  affitance ;  for  debauchery  is  felfifh  and 
negligent,  and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  expect  re- 

sard- 

It  is  faid  by  Florus  of  Catiline ,  who  died  in  the  midft  of 
Slaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had  been  illujlrious ,  had 
it  been  fuffered  for  his  country.  Of  the  wits  who  have  lan- 
guifhed  away  life  under  the  preffures  of  poverty,  or  in  the 
retlet'nefs  of  fufpenfe,  carefled  and  rejected,  flattered  and  de- 
fpifed,  as  they  were  of  more  or  Id's  ufe  to  thefe  who  tiled 
themfelves  their  patrons,  it  might  be  obferved,  that  their  mi- 
feries  would  enforce  compaflion,  had  they  been  brought  upon 
them  by  honety  and  religion. 

The  wickednefs  of  a  loole  or  profane  author  is  more  atro¬ 
cious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or  drunken  raviiher, 
not  only  becaufe  it  extends  its  effects  wider,  as  a  petilence 
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that  taints  the  air  is  more  deftruCtive  than  poifon  infufed  in  a 
draught,  but  becaufe  it  is  committed  with  cool  deliberation. 
By  the  inftantaneous  violence  of  delire,  a  good  man  may  fome- 
times  be  furprifed  before  reflexion  can  come  to^his  refcue  ; 
when  the  appetites  have  {Lengthened  their  influence  by  habit, 
they  are  not  eafily  relifted  or  fupprefled ;  but  for  the  frigid 
yillany  of  ftudious  lewdnefs,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  la¬ 
boured  impietv,  what  apology  can  be  invented  ?  What  pu- 
niftiment  can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who  retires 
to  folitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauchery ;  who  tortures 
his  fancy,  and  ranfacks  his  memory,  only  that  he  may  leave 
the  world  lefs  virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept 
the  hopes  of  the  rifing  generation  5  and  fpread  fnares  for  the 
foul  with  more  dexterity  ? 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  excufes,  is  below 
the' dignity  of  reafon  to  examine.  If  having  extinguilhed  in 
themfelves  the  diftinCtion  of  right  and  wrong,  they  were  in- 
fenfible  of  the  mifchief  which  they  promoted,  they  deferved 
to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no  longer 
partaking  of  focial  nature  ;  if  influenced  by  the  corruption 
of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  facrificed  their  own  convictions 
to  vanity  or  intereft,  they  were  to  be  abhorred  with  more 
acrimony  than  he  that  murders  for  pay ;  fmce  they  committed 
greater  crimes  without  greater  temptations. 

Of  him ,  to  whom  much  is  given ,  much  Jhall  be  required. 
Thofe,  whom  God  has  favoured  with  fuperior  faculties,  and 
made  eminent  for  quicknefs  of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of  dis¬ 
tinctions,  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye, 
for  defeCts  and  deviations  which,  in  fouls  lefs  enlightened,  may 
be  guiltlefs.  But,  furely,  none  can  think  without  horror  on 
that  man’s  condition,  who  has  been  more  wicked  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and 
ufed  the  light  imparted  from  heaven  only  to  embeliilh  folly, 
and  flied  luftre  upon  crimes. 
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2sumb.  78.  Saturday,  December  15,  1750. 


- Mors  fola  fatetur 

Shiantula  Jint  hominum  cor^ufcula,  Juv. 

Death  only  this  myfterious  truth  unfolds. 

The  .mighty  foul  how  final!  a  body  holds.  DrydEN. 

Corporal  fenfation  is  known  to  depend  fo  much 
upon  novelty,  that  cuftom  takes  away  from  many  things  their 
povyer  of  giving  pleafure  or  pain.  Thus  a  new  drefs  becomes 
eafy  by  wearing  it,  and  the  palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees'  to 
difhes  which  at  firft  difgufted  it.  That  by  long  habit  of  car¬ 
rying  a  burden,  we  lofe,  in  great  part,  our  fenfibility  of  its 
weight,  any  man  may  be  convinced  by  putting  on  for  an 
hour  the  armour  of  our  anceftors ;  for  he  will  fcarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  would  have  had  much  inclination  to  marches 
and  battles,  encumbered  and  opprefTed,  as  he  will  End  him- 
felf,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet  the  heroes  that  overrun 
regions,  and  ftormed  towns  in  iron  accoutrements,  he  knows 
not  to  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  reafon  to  imagine  them 
ftronger  than  the  prefent  race  of  men;  he  therefore  muft 
conclude,  that  their  pecidiar  powers  were  conferred  only 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  that  their  familiarity  with  the  drefs 
of  war  enabled  them  to  move  in  it  with  eafe,  vigour,  and 
agility. 

Y et  it  feems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  prefent  Rate,  that 
pain  fhould  be  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  pleafure.  Un- 
eafinefs  gives  way  by  (low  degrees,  and  is  long  before  it  quits 
its  poftefhon  of  the  fenfory ;  but  all  our  gratifications  are 
volatile,  vagrant,  and  eafiiy  difiipated.  The  fragrance  of  the 
jeflamine  bower  is  loft  after  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  moments, 
and  the  Indian  wanders  among  his  native  fpices  without  any 
fsnfe  of  their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not  necefiary  to 
fhew  by  many  inftances  what  all  mankind  confefs,  by  an  in- 
ceiTant  call  for  variety,  and  reftlefs  purfuit  of  enjoyments, 
which  they  value  only  becaufe  unpofiefled. 

Something  Similar,  or  analogous,  may  be  obferved  in  ef¬ 
fects  produced  immediately  upon  the  mind  ;  nothing  can  ftrong- 
ly  ftrike  er  aftecl  us,  but  what  is  rare  or  fudden.  The  meft 
important  ev.nts,  when  they  become  familiar,  are  no  longer 
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confidered  with  wonder  or  folicitude,  and  that  which  at  fir  in¬ 
filled  up  our  whole  attention,  and  left  no  place  for  any  other 
thought,  is  foon  thruft  afide  into  fome  remote  repoiitory  of 
the  mind,  and  lies  among  other  lumber  of  the  memory,  over¬ 
looked  and  negledled.  Thus  far  die  mind  refembles  the  body, 
but  here  the  fimilitude  is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  afts  upon  the  body 
is  very  little  fubjedl  to  the  regulation  of  the  will ;  no  man 
can  at  pleafure  obtund  or  invigorate  his  fenfes,  prolong  the 
agency  of  any  impulfe,  or  continue  the  prefence  of  any  image; 
traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  found  infufed  into  the  ear.  But 
pur  ideas  are  more  fubjedt  to  choice  ;  we  can  call  them  before 
us,  and  command  their  ftay,  we  can  facilitate  and  promote 
their  recurrence,  we  can  either  reprefs  their  intrufion,  or 
haften  their  retreat.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  wifdom 
and  virtue,  to  feledt  among  numberlefs  objects  ftriving  for 
our  notice,  fuch  as  may  enable  us  to  exalt  our  reafon,  extend 
our  views,  and  fecure  our  happinefs.  But  this  choice  is  to 
be  made  with  very  little  regard  to  rarenefs  or  frequency  ;  for 
nothing  is  valuable  merely  becaufe  it  is  either  rare  or  common, 
but  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe,  and  enables 
us  to  fupply  fome  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judicioufly  reprefented  the  father  of  mankind,  as 
feized  with  horror  and  aftonifhment  at  the  fight  of  death,  ex¬ 
hibited  to  him  on  the  mount  of  vifion.  For  furely  nothing 
can  fo  much  difturb  the  paffions,  or  perplex  the  intellects  of 
man,  as  the  difruption  of  his  union  with  vifible  nature ;  a  fe~ 
paration  from  all  that  has  hitherto  delighted  or  engaged  him  ; 
a  change  not  only  of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being  j 
an  entrance  into  a  ftate  not  fimply  which  he  knows  not,  but 
which  perhaps  he  has  not  faculties  to  know ;  and  immediate 
and  perceptible  communication  with  the  fupreme  Being,  and, 
what  is  above  all  diftrefsful  and  alarming,  the  final  fen'cence, 
and  unalterable  allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  Ihortnefs  of  life  has  given  frequent 
occafions  of  contemplating  mortality,  can,  without  emotion, 
fee  generations  of  men  pafs  away,  and  are  at  Ieifure  to  eftab- 
lilh  modes  of  forrow,  and  adjuft  the  ceremonial  of  death. 
We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  common  fpedlacle  in 
which  we  have  no  concern,  and  turn  away  from  it  to  trifles 
and  amufements,  without  dejedticn  of  look,  or  inquietude  of 
heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  conltitution  of  the  world, 
that  there  mull  be  a  time  for  other  thoughts  j  and  a  perpetual 
meditation  upon  the  laft  hour,  however  it  relay  become  th§ 
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foiitude  cf  a  monaftery*  is  inconfiftent  with  many  duties  of 
common  life.  But  furely  the  remembrance  of  death  ought  to 
predominate  in  our  minds,  as  an  habitual  and  fettled  princi¬ 
ple,  always  operating*  though  not  always  perceived ;  and 
our  attention  fhould  feidorri  wander  fo  far  from  our  own 
condition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by  fight  of  an 
event,  which  muft  foon,  we  know  not  how  foon,  happen  like- 
wife  to  o'urfelves,  and  of  which*  though  we  cannot  appoint  the 
time,  we  may  fecure  the  confequence. 

Every  inftance  of  death  may  juftly  awaken  our  fears  and 
quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  frequency  fo  much  weakens 
its  effect,  that  we  are  feldom  alarmed  unlefs  fome  clofe  con¬ 
nexion  is  broken,  fome  fcheme  fruft rated,  or  fome  hope  de¬ 
feated.  Many  therefore  feem  to  pafs  on  from  youth  to  de¬ 
crepitude  without  any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life,  becaufe 
they  are  wholly  involved  within  themfelves,  and  look  on 
others  only  as  inhabitants  of  the  common  earth,  without 
any  expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  intention  of  bellow¬ 
ing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confefs  the  importance,  excite  little 
fenfibility,  unlefs  they  affeCt  us  more  nearly  than  as  fharers 
in  the  common  interefl:  cf  mankind;  that  defire  which  every 
man  feels  of  being  remembered  and  lamented,  is  often  mor¬ 
tified  when  we  remark  how  little  concern  is  caufed  by  the 
eternal  departure  even  of  thofe  who  have  palled  their  lives 
with  publick  honours,  and  been  diftinguifhed  by  extraordina¬ 
ry  performances.  It  is  not  poffible  to  be  regarded  with  ten- 
dernefs  except  by  a  few.  That  merit  which  gives  greatnefs 
and  renown,  diffufes  its  influence  to  a  wide  compafs,  but 
ads  weakly  on  every  Angle  bread: ;  it  is  placed  at  a  diftance 
from  common  fpedators,  and  Ihines  like  one  of  the  remote 
ftars,  of  which  the  light  reaches  us,  but  not  the  heat.  The 
wit,  the  hero,  the  philofopher,  whom  their  tempers  or  their 
fortunes  have  hindered  from  intimate  relations,  die,  without 
any  other  efted  than  that  of  adding  a  new  topick  to  the  con¬ 
vention  cf  the  day.  They  imprefs  none  with  any  frefh  con¬ 
viction  of  the  fragility  of  our  nature,  becaufe  none  had  any 
particular  interefl:  in  their  lives,  or  was  united  to  them  by  a 
reciprocation  of  benefits  and  endearments. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  in  their  lives  were 
applauded  and  admired,  are  laid  atlaft  in  the  ground  without 
the  common  honour  of  a  ftone ;  becaufe  by  thofe  excellencies 
with  which  many  were  delighted,  none  had  been  obliged, 
and,  though  they  had  many  to  celebrate  they  had  none  to  love 
them. 
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Cuftom  fo  far  regulates  the  fentiments,  at  leaft  of  com¬ 
mon  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally  obferved  to 
grow  lefs  tender  as  they  advance  in  age.  He,  who,  whqn 
life  was  new,  melted  at  the  lofs  of  every  companion,  can 
look  in  time,  without  concern,  upon  the  grave  into  which 
his  laft  friend  was  thrown,  and  into  which  himfelf  is  ready  to 
fall ;  not  that  he  is  more  willing  to  die  than  formerly,  but 
that  he  is  more  familiar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore 
is  not  alarmed  fo  far  as  to  confider  how  much  nearer  he  ap¬ 
proaches  to  his  end.  But  this  is  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the 
tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  fuffer  our  reafon  to  lie  ufelefs. 
Every  funeral  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a  fummons  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  ftate,  into  which  it  {hews  us  that  we  muft  fome 
time  enter;  and  the  fummons  is  more  loud  and  piercing,  as 
the  event  of  which  it  warns  us  is  at  lefs  diftance.  To 
negledt  at  any  time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  fleep  on  our 
poft  at  a  fiege,  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to  fleep  at  an 
attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  moll  ftriking 
paflages  in  the  vifions  of  ^hievedo,  which  ftigmatifes  thofe  as 
fools  who  complain  that  they  failed  of  happinefs  by  fudden 
death.  ‘c  How,”  fays  he,  K  can  death  be  fudden  to  a  being 
“  who  always  knew  that  he  muft  die,  and  that  the  time  of 
“  his  death  was  uncertain?” 

Since  bufinefs  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  our  attention 
away  from  a  future  ftate,  fome  admonition  is  frequently  ne- 
ceflary  to  recal  it  to  our  minds,  and  what  can  more  properly 
renew  the  impreflion  than  the  examples  of  mortality  which 
every  day  fupplies  ?  The  great  incentive  to  virtue  is  the  re¬ 
flexion  that  we  muft  die ;  it  will  therefore  be  ufeful  to  ac- 
cuftorn  ourfelves,  whenever  we  fee  a  funeral,  to  confider 
how  foon  we  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  whofe 
probation  is  paft,  and  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery  (hall  endure 
for  ever. 
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Numb.  79.  Tuesday,  December  18,  1750, 


‘Tarn  fiepe  nojlrum  decipi  Fdbullum ,  quid 

Miraris,  Aide  ?  Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  ejl.  Mart, 

You  wonder  I've  fo  little  wit, 

Friend  John,  fo  often  to  be  bit, — 

None  better  guard  againft  a  cheat 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.  F.  Lewis^ 


OUSPICION,  however  neceffary  it  maybe  to  our  fafe 
paffage  through  ways  befet  on  all  hides  by  fraud  and  malice,  has 
been  always  confidered,  when  it  exceeds  the  common  meafures, 
as  a  token  of  depravity  and  corruption,  and  a  Greek  writer  of 
fentences  has  laid  down  as  a  ftanding  maxim,  that  he  who 
believes  not  another  on  his  oath ,  knovjs  himjelf  to  be  per¬ 
jured. 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we  know  not,  only 
by  placing  it  in  comparifon  with  fomething  that  we  know  ; 
whoever  therefore  is  over-run  with  fufpicion,  and  detedfs 
artifice  and  ftratagem  in  every  propofal,  muit  either  have 
learned  by  experience  or  obfervation  the  wickednefs  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud  by  having  often  buf¬ 
fered  or  feen  treachery,  or  he  muff  derive  his  judgment* 
from  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  difpofition,  and  impute 
to  others  the  fame  inclinations,  wliich  he  feels  predominant 
in  himfelf. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life,  and  ob- 
ferving  the  arts  by  which  negligence  is  furprifed,  timidity 
overborne,  and  credulity  amufed,  requires  either  great  lati¬ 
tude  of  converfe  and  long  acquaintance  with  bufinefs,  or  un¬ 
common  aclivity  of  vigilance,  and  acutenefs  of  penetration. 
When  therefore  a  young  man,  not  diftinguifhed  by  vigour 
of  intellect,  comes  into  the  world  full  of  fcruples  and  dif¬ 
fidence  ;  makes  a  bargain,  with  many  provifional  limitations  ; 
hefitates  in  his  anfv/er  to  a  common  queftion,  left  mere 
fhould  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately  difeover ;  has 
a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  projects  of  his  acquaintance  $ 
confiders  every  carefs  as  an  act  of  hypocrify,  and  feels  nei¬ 
ther  gratitude  nor  afFedlion  from  the  tendernefs  of  his  friends, 
becaufe  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any  real  tendernefs  but 
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for  himfelf ;  Whatever  expectations  this  early  fagacity  may 
raife  of  his  future  eminence  or  riches*  I  can  feldom  forbear 
to  confider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable  of  generofity  or  bene¬ 
volence,  as  a  villain  early  completed  beyond  the  need  of  com¬ 
mon  opportunities  and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  clafs  inftrudtion  and  admonition  are  ge¬ 
nerally  thrown  away,  becaufe  they  confider  artifice  and  deceit 
as  proofs  of  underftanding ;  they  are  milled  at  the  fame  time  by 
the  two  great  feducers  of  the  world,  vanity  and  intereft,  and 
not  only  look  upon  thofe  who  aft  with  opennefs  and  confi¬ 
dence,  as  condemned  by  their  principles  to  obfcurity  and 
want,  but  as  contemptible  for  narrownefs  of  comprehenfion, 
Ihortnefs  of  views,  and  llownefs  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amufed  with  the  mention  of 
policy  in  publick  tranfaftions,  and  of  art  in  private  affairs  ; 
they  have  been  confidered  as  the  effects  of  great  qualities, 
and  as  unattainable  by  men  of  the  common  level :  yet  I  have 
not  found  many  performances  either  of  art  or  policy,  that  re¬ 
quired  fuch  ftupendous  efforts  of  intellect,  or  might  not  have 
been  effected  by  falfehood  and  impudence,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  any  other  powers.  To  profefs  what  he  does  not 
mean,  to  promife  what  he  cannot  perform,  to  flatter  ambi¬ 
tion  with  profpects  of  promotion,  and  mifery  with  hopes  of 
relief,  to  footh  pride  with  appearances  of  fubmiflion,  and  ap- 
peafe  enmity  by  blandilhments  and  bribes,  can  furely  imply 
nothing  more  or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted  wholly  to  its 
own  purpofes,  a  face  that  cannot  blulh,  and  a  heart  that  can¬ 
not  feel. 

Thefe  practices  are  fo  mean  and  bafe,  that  he  who  finds 
in  himfelf  no  tendency  to  ufe  them,  cannot  eafily  believe 
that  they  are  confidered  by  others  with  lefs  deteftation ;  he 
therefore  fuffers  himfelf  to  Humber  in  falfe  fecurity,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  prey  to  thofe  who  applaud  their  own  fubtilty,  be¬ 
caufe  they  know  how  to  fteal  upon  his  fleep,  and  exult  in 
the  fuccefs  which  they  could  never  have  obtained,  had  they 
not  attempted  a  man  better  than  themfelves,  who  was  hin¬ 
dered  from  obviating  their  ftratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by 
innocence. 

Sufpicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  fo  uneafy  and  reftlefs,  that 
it  is  very  juftly  appointed  the  concomitant  of  guilt.  It  is 
faid,  that  no  torture  is  equal  to  the  inhibition  cf  fleep  long 
continued ;  a  pain,  to  which  the  ftate  of  that  man  bears  a 
Very  exadi:  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  reft  to  his  vigilance 
and  circumfpedlion,  but  confiders  himfelf  as  furrounded  by 
fecret  foes,  and  fears  to  intruft  his  children,  or  his  friend, 
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with  the  fecret  that  throb's  in  his  breaft,  and  the  anxieties  that 
break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at  this  expence,  thofe  evils 
to  which  eafinefs  and  friendfhip  might  have  expofed  him,  is 
furely  to  buy  fafety  at  too  dear  a  rate,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  Ro?nan  fat i rift,  to  fave  life  by  loftng  all  for  which  a  wife 
man  would  live. 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  Camerarius 
relates,  the  princes  were  once  difplaying  their  felicity,  and 
each  boafting  the  advantages  of  his  own  dominions,  one  who 
poflefted  a  country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  rofe  to  fpeak,  and  the  reft 
liftened  between  pity  and  contempt,  till  he  declared,  in  honour 
of  his  territories,  that  he  could  travel  through  them  without 
a  guard,  and  if  he  was  weary,  deep  in  fafety  upon  the  lap  of 
the  firft  man  whom  he  fhould  meet ,  a  commendation  which 
would  haye  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  boaft  of  palaces,  paf- 
tures,  or  ftreams. 

Sufpicion  is  not  lefs  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to  happinefs : 
he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally  fufpicious,  and  he  that 
becomes  fufpicious  will  quickly  be  corrupt.  It  is  too  com¬ 
mon  for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourfelves  have  fuffer- 
ed  ,  men  who  are  once  perfuaded  that  deceit  will  be  employed 
againft  them,  fometimes  think  the  fame  arts  juftified  by  the 
neceflity  of  defence.  Even  they  whofe  virtue  is  too  well 
eftablifhed  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be  fhaken  by  fophif- 
try,  muft  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  diminifhed  with  their 
efteem,  and  grow  lefs  zealous  for  the  happinefs  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  imagine  their  own  happinefs  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  fufpicion  has  been  ftrong- 
ly  impreffed  by  long  intercourfe  with  the  world,  inflexible  and 
fevere,  not  eafily  foftenedby  fubmiffion,  melted  by  complaint, 
or  fubdued  by  fupplication.  Frequent  experience  of  counter¬ 
feited  miferies,  and  diflembled  virtue,  in  time  overcomes  that 
dilpofition  to  tendernefs  and  fympathy,  which  is  fo  powerful  in 
our  younger  years,  and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old  for 
compaflion  or  affiftance,  are  doomed  to  languifh  without  re¬ 
gard,  and  fuffer  for  the  crimes  of  men  who  have  formerly 
been  found  undeferving  or  ungrateful. 

Hiftorians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  depravation  of 
mankind,  when  they  relate  without  cenfure  thofe  ftratagems  of 
war  by  which  the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his 
deftrudtion.  A  fhip  comes  before  a  port,  weather-beaten  and 
fhattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the  liberty  of  repairing  their 
breaches,  fupplying  themfelves  with  neceflaries,  or  burying 
their  dead.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines  them 
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to  confent,  the  Grangers  enter  the  town  with  weapons  con¬ 
cealed,  fall  fuddenly  upon  their  benefadfors,  deflroy  thofe  that 
make  refiftance,  and  become  mafters  of  the  place ;  they  return 
home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  fuccefs  is  recorded  to  en¬ 
courage  imitation. 

But  furely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  conduced 
with  fome  regard  to  the  univerfal  intereft-  of  man.  Thofe 
mayjuftly  be  purfued  as  enemies  to  the  community  of  na¬ 
ture,  who  fuffer  hoftility  to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of 
right,  and  {Rirfue  their  private  advantage  by  means,  which, 
if  once  eftablifhed,  muft  deftroy  kindnefs,  cut  off  from  every 
man  all  hopes  of  affiftance  from  another,  and  fill  the  world 
with  perpetual  fufpicion  and  implacable  malevolence.  What¬ 
ever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  reftored,  and  thofe  who  have 
conquered  by  fuch  treachery  may  be  j  uftly  denied  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the  diminuti¬ 
on  of  that  confidence  which  conftitutes  not  only  the  eafe  but 
the  exiftence  of  fociety.  He  that  fufFers  by  impofture  has 
too  often  his  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune.  But  as 
it  is  neceffary  not  to  invite  robbery  by  fupinenefs,  fo  it  is 
our  duty  not  to  fupprefs  tendernefs  by  fufpicion  ;  it  is  better 
to  fuffer  wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  fometimes 
cheated  than  not  to  truft. 


Numb.  8o.  Saturday,  December  22,  1750. 

Vides  ut  altd  Jlet  nive  candidum 
Soradte,  nec  jam  fujlineant  onus 

Silva  laborantes -  Hor. 

Behold  yon  mountain’s  hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  fnow  ; 

Again  behold  the  winter’s  weight 

Opprefs  the  lab’ring  woods  below.  Dryden. 

A  S  providence  has  made  the  human  foul  an  adtive  being, 
always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  ffruggling  for  fomething 
yet  unenjoyed  with  unwearied  progreffion,  the  world  feems  to 
Have  been  eminently  adapted  to  this  difpofition  of  the  mind; 
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it  is  formed  to  raife  expectations  by  conftant  vicifiitudes,  and 
to  obviate  fatiety  by  perpetual  change. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  fomething  to  revive 
our  curiofity,  and  engage  our  attention.  In  the  dufk  of  the 
morning  we  watch  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  fee  the  day  di- 
verfify  the  clouds,  and  open  new  profpects  in  its  gradual  ad¬ 
vance.  After  a  few  hours,  we  fee  the  fhades  lengthen,  and 
the  light  decline,  till  the  fky  is  refigned  to  a  multitude  of 
fhining  orbs  different  from  each  other  in  magnitude  and  fplen- 
dour.  The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we  move  upon  it  j. 
the  woods  offer  their  fhades,  and  the  fields  their  harvefts  ;  the 
hill  flatters  with  an  extenfive  view,  and  the  valley  invites 
with  fhelter,  fragrance,  and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities  of  the  2old- 
en  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  of  feafons,.  and  a  per¬ 
petuity  of  fpring ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  in  this  ftate  of 
imaginary  happinefs  they  have  made  fufficient  provifion  for 
that  ir.fatiable  demand  of  new  gratifications,  which  feems 
particularly  to  characterize  the  nature  of  man.  Our  fenfe  of 
delight  is  in  a  great  meafure  comparative,  and  arifes  at  once 
from  the  fenfations  which  we  feel,  and  thofe  which  we  re¬ 
member  :  Thus  eafe  after  torment  is  pleafure  for  a  time,  and 
we  are  very  agreeably  recreated,  when  the  body,  chilled  with 
the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural  tepidity  ;  but 
thejoyceafes  when  we  have  forgot  the  cold,  we  muft  fall  be¬ 
low  eafe  again,  if  we  defire  to  rife  above  it,  and  purchafe  new 
felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that 
however  the  fancy  may  be  amufed  with  the  defcription  of  re¬ 
gions  in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  no 
icenes  are  difplayed  but  vallies  enamelled  with  unfading  flow¬ 
ers,  and  woods  waving  their  perennial  verdure,  we  fhould  fo on 
o-row  weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  thoughts  languifh  for 
want  of  other  fubjects,  call  on  heaven  for  our  wonted  round 
cf  feafons,  and  think  ourfelves  liberally  recompeufed  for  the 
inconveniences  of  fummer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions 
of  the  calmnefs  and  mildnefs  of  the  intermediate  variations. 

Every  fealon  has  its  particular  power  of  ftriking  the  mind. 
The  nakednefs  and  afperity  of  the  wintry  world  always  fills  the 
beholder  with  penfive  and  profound  aftonilhment ;  as  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  fcene  is  leflened,  its  grandeur  is  increafed ;  and  the 
mind  is  fwelled  at  once  by  the  mingled  ideas  of  the  prefent  and 
the  pall,  of  the  beauties  which  have  vanilhed  from  the  eyes, 
and  the  watte  and  defolation  that  are  now  before  them. 

It  is  obferved  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects  to  vifit  the 
country  in  fpring,  and  rejects  the  pieafures  that  are  then  in 
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their  firfl  bloom  and  fragrance,  is  guilty  of  fuHennefs  againjl 
nature.  If  we  allot  different  duties  to  different  feafons,  he  may 
be  charged  with  equal  difobedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  who 
looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and  leaflefs  woods,  without  ferioufnefs 
and  awe.  Spring  is  the  feafon  of  gaiety,  and  winter  of  terror ; 
in  fpring  the  heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to  the  melody  of  the 
groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevolence  fparklesat  the  fight  ofhap- 
pinefs  and  plenty :  In  the  winter,  ccmpallion  melts  at  univer¬ 
sal  calamity,  and  the  tear  of  foftnefs  ftarts  at  the  wailings  of 
hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation  in  diflrefs. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge  heavinefs  and 
forrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them  beyond  the  degree  neceffary 
to  maintain  in  its  full  vigour  that  habitual  fympathy  and  tender- 
nefs,  which,  in  a  world  of  fo  much  mifery,  is  neceffary  to  the 
ready  difcharge  of  our  moft  important  duties.  The  winter 
therefore  is  generally  celebrated  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
domeftick  merriment  and  gaiety.  We  are  feldom  invited  by 
the  votaries  of  pleafure  to  look  abroad  for  any  other  purpofe, 
than  that  we  may  fhrink  back  with  more  fatisfaftion  to  our 
coverts,  and  when  we  have  heard  the  howl  of  the  tempeft, 
,and  felt  the  gripe  of  the  froft,  congratulate  each  other  with 
■more  gladnefs  upon  a  clofe  room,  an  esfiy  chair,  a  large  firG, 
and  a  fmoking  dinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity  and  conver¬ 
sation.  Differences,  we  know,  are  never  fo  effectually  laid 
afleep,  as  by  fome  common  calamity :  an  enemy  unites  all  to 
whom  he  threatens  danger.  The  rigour  of  winter  brings  ge¬ 
nerally  to  the  fame  fire-fide  thofe,  who,  by  the  oppofition  of 
inclinations,  or  difference  of  employment,  moved  in  various 
directions  through  the  other  parts  of  the  year ;  and  when  they 
have  met,  and  find  it  their  mutual  interefl  to  remain  together, 
they  endear  ea«h  other  by  mutual  compliances,  and  often  wifh 
for  the  continuance  of  the  focial  feafon,  with  all  its  bleaknefs 
and  all  its  feverities. 

To  the  men  of  ftudy  and  imagination  the  winter  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and  filence  produce 
compofure  of  mind,  and  concentration  of  ideas ;  and  the  pri¬ 
vation  of  external  pleafure  naturally  caufes  an  effort  to  find  en¬ 
tertainment  within.  This  is  the  time  in  which  thofe,  whom 
literature  enables  to  find  amufements  for  themfelves,  have  more 
than  common  convictions  of  their  own  happinefs.  When  they 
are  condemned  by  the  elements  to  retirement,  and  debarred 
from  moft  of  the  diverfions  which  are  called  in  to  aflift  the  flight 
©f  time,  they  can  find  new  fubjeCts  of  enquiry,  and  preferve 
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themfelves  from  that  wearinefs  which  hangs  always  flagging 
upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expended  of  all  to  be  poets  and  philofo- 
phers  ;  it  is  neceflary  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  fhould 
be  employed  in  the  minute  bufmefs  of  common  life ;  minute, 
indeed,  not  if  we  confider  its  influence  upon  our  happinefs, 
'  but  if  we  refpedl  the  abilities  requifite  to  conduft  it.  Thefe 
mufi  neceflarily  be  more  dependant  on  accident  for  the  means 
of  fpending  agreeably  thofe  hours  which  their  occupations  leave 
unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow  to  relaxation. 
Yet  even  on  thefe  I  would  willingly  imprefs  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the 
value  of  time,  as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  carelefs 
hours  amufements  of  more  ufe  and  dignity  than  the  common 
games,  which  not  only  weary  the  mind  without  improving  it, 
but  ftrengthen  the  paflions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  often  lead  to 
fraud  and  to  profufion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin.  It  is  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  reafcnable  being  to  fpend-any  of  the  little  time  allotted 
us,  without  feme  tendency,  either  diredt  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of 
our  exiftence.  And  though  every  moment  cannot  be  laid  out 
oil  the  formal  and  regular  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  or 
in  the  ftated  practice  of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none 
fhould  be  fo  fpent  as  to  exclude  wifdom  or  virtue,  or  pafs  with¬ 
out  poflibility  of  qualifying  us  more  or  lefs  for  the  better  em¬ 
ployment  of  thefe  which  are  to  come. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  pafs  an  hour  in  honeft  converfation 
without  being  able,  when  we  rife  from  it,  to  pleafe  ourfelves 
with  having  given  or  received  fome  advantages  ;  but  a  man 
may  fhuffle  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  nocn  to  midnight,  with¬ 
out  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  being  able  to  recoi¬ 
led!  the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his  gain  or  lofs,  and  a 
confufed  remembrance  of  agitated  paflions,  and  clamorous 
altercations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than  precept,  any 
of  my  readers  who  are  contriving  how  to  fpend  the  dreary 
months  before  them,  may  confider  which  of  their  part  amufe¬ 
ments  fills  them  now  with  the  greateft  fatisfadtion,  and  refolve 
to  repeat  thofe  gratifications  of  which  the  plcafure  is  molt 
durable. 
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Numb.  8i.  Tuesday,  December  25,  .1750. 

Difcite  JuJlitiam  moniti  •  ■  VirG. 

Hear,  and  be  juft. 

A  MONG  queftions  which  have  been  difcuffed  without 
any  approach  to  decifion,  may  be  numbered  the  precedency  or 
fuperior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to  another,  which  has  long 
furnifhed  a  fubject  of  difpute  to  men  whofe  leifure  fent  them 
out  into  the  intellectual  world  in  fearch  of  employment,  and 
who  have,  perhaps,  been  fometimes  withheld  from  the  practice 
of  their  favourite  duty,  by  zeal  for  its  advancement,  and  dili¬ 
gence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  difpute  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
that  tendernefs  for  mankind  which  providence  has,  I  think, 
univerfally  difplayed,  by  making  attainments  eafy  in  proporti¬ 
on  as  they  are  neceflary.  That  all  the  duties  of  morality  ought 
to  be  pradtifed,  is  without  difficulty  difcoverable,  becaufe  igno¬ 
rance  or  uncertainty  would  immediately  involve  the  world  in 
confufjon  and  diftrefs ;  but  which  duty  ought  to  be  moft  ef- 
teemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate,  without  inconvenience, 
fo  all  be  diligently  performed  as  there  is  opportunity  or 
need;  for  upon  p radii ce,  not  upon  opinion,  depends  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind ;  and  coatroverfies,  merely  fpeculative,  are 
of  fmall  importance  in  themfelves,  however  they  may  have 
Sometimes  heated  a  difputant,  or  provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  divine  author  of  our  religion  it  is  impoffible  toperufe 
the  evangelical  hiftories,  without  obferving  how  little  he  fa¬ 
voured  the  vanity  of  inquifitivenefs ;  how  much  more  rarely 
he  condefcended  to  fatisfy  curiofity,  than  to  relieve  diftrefs ; 
and  how  much  he  defired  that  his  followers  ftiould  rather  excel 
in  goodnefs  than  in  knowledge.  His  precepts  tend  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  rectification  of  the  moral  principles,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  daily  condudt,  without  oftentation,  without  art,  at  once 
irrefragable  and  plain,  fuch  as  well-meaning  fimplicity  may 
readily  conceive,  and  of  which  we  cannot  miftake  the  meaning, 
but  when  we  are  afraid  to  find  it. 

The  meafure  of  juftice  prefcribed  to  us,  in  our  tranfadtions 
with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  and  comprehenfive :  JVhatfo- 
eyer  ye  would  that  men  Jhould  do  unto  yoiij  even  fo  do  unto  them . 

A  law 
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A  law  by  which  every  claim  of  right  may  be  immediately 
adjufted,  as  far  as  the  private  confcience  requires  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  ;  a  law,  of  which  every  man  may  find  the  expofition  in  his 
own  breaft,  and  which  may  always  be  obferved  without  any 
ether  qualifications  than  hone  ft  y  of  intention,  and  purity  of 
will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  fome  fons  of  fophiftry  have  been 
fubtle  enough  to  throw  mifts,  which  have  darkened  their  own 
eyes.  To  perplex  this  univerfal  principle,  they  have  enquired 
whether  a  man,  confcious  to  himfelf  of  unreafonable  wifhes,  be 
bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  But  furely_there  needed  no 
long  deliberation  to  conclude,  that  the  defires,  which  are  to 
be  confidered  by  us  as  the  meafure  of  right,  muft  be  fuch  as  we 
approve,  and  that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  thofe  expecta¬ 
tions  in  others  which  we  condemn  in  ourfelves,  and  which, 
however  they  may  intrude  upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it 
our  duty  to  refift  and  fupprefs. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  cafes  which  have  been  produced 
as  requiring  fome  fkill  in  the  direction  of  confcience  to  adapt 
them  to  this  great  rule,  is  that  of  a  criminal  afking  mercy  of 
his  judge,  who  cannot  but  know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  ftate  of 
the  fupplicant,  he  fhould  defire  that  pardon  which  he  now  denies. 
The  difficulty  of  this  fophifm  will  vanifh,  if  we  remember 
that  the  parties  are,  in  reality,  on  one  fide  the  criminal,  and 
on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  magiftrate  is  only 
the  minifter,  and  by  which  he  is  intrufted  with  the  public 
fafety.  The  magiftrate,  therefore,  in  pardoning  a  man  un¬ 
worthy  of  pardon,  betrays  the  truft  with  which  he  is  invefted, 
gives  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and,  apparently  does  to  others 
what  he  would  not  that  others  fhould  do  to  him.  Even  the 
community,  whofe  right  is  ftill  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of 
mercy,  is  bound  by  thofe  laws  which  regard  the  great  republick 
of  mankind,  and  cannot  juftify  fuch  forbearance  as  may  pro¬ 
mote  wickednefs,  and  leflen  the  general  confidence  and  fecu- 
rity  in  which  all  have  an  equal  intereft,  and  which  all  are 
therefore  bound  to  maintain.  For  this  reafon  the  ftate  has 
not  a  right  to  erect  a  general  fanctuary  for  fugitives,  or  give 
protection  to  fuch  as  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes  againft 
the  laws  of  common  morality  equally  acknowledged  by  all  nati¬ 
ons,  becaufe  no  people  can,  without  infraction  of  the  univerfal 
league  of  focial  beings,  incite,  by  profpects  of  impunity  and 
fafety,  thofe  practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they  would 
themfelves  punifh  in  their  own. 

One  occafion  of  uncertainty  and  hefitation,  in  thofe  by  whom 
this  great  rule  has  been  commented  and  dilated,  is  the  confu- 
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fion  of  what  the  exadder  cafuifts  are  careful  to  diftingr.ifh,  debt: 
of  juflice  and  debts  of  charity.  The  immediate  and  primary  in¬ 
tention  of  this  precept,  is  to  eftablifh  a  rule  of  juftice,  and  I 
know  not  whether  indention,  or  fophillry,  can  ftart  a  fmgle 
difficulty  to  retard  its  application,  when  it  is  thus  expreffed  and 
explained,  let  every  man  allow  the  claim  of  right  in  another , 
which  he  Jhould  think  himfelf  entitled  to  make  in  the  like  circum- 
fiances.  The  di  (charge  of  the  debts  of  charity ,  or  duties  which 
we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  required  by  juftice,  but  as 
dictated  by  benevolence,  admits  in  its  own  nature  greater  com¬ 
plication  of  circumftances,  and  greater  latitude  of  choice. 
Juftice  is  indifpenfably  and  univerfally  neceffary,  and  what  is 
neceffary  muft  always  be  limited,  uniform,  and  diftindd.  But 
beneficence,  though  in  general  equally  enjoined  by  our  reli¬ 
gion,  and  equally  needful  to  the  conciliation  of  the  divine  favour, 
is  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  with  regard  to  its  fmgle  adds,  elective 
and  voluntary.  We  may  certainly,  without  injury  to  our 
fellow-beings,  allow  in  the  diftribution  of  kindnefs  fomething 
to  our  affedtions,  and  change  the  meafure  of  our  liberality, 
according  to  our  opinions  and  profpedds,  our  hopes  and  fears. 

This  rule  therefore  is  not  equally  determinate  and  abfolute 
with  refpedd  to  offices  of  kindnefs,  and  adds  of  liberality,  becaufe 
liberality  and  kindnefs,  abfolutely  determined,  would  lofe  their 
nature ;  for  how  could  we  be  called  tender,  or  charitable,  for 
giving  that  which  we  are  pofitively  forbidden  to  withhold  ? 

Yet  even  in  adjufting  the  extent  of  cur  beneficence  no  other 
meafure  can  be  taken  than  this  precept  affords  us,  for  we  can 
only  know  what  others  fuffer  for  want,  by  confidering  how 
we  fhould  be  affedded  in  the  fame  ftate  ;  nor  can  we  proportion 
our  affiftance  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of  doing  what  we  fhould 
then  expedt  from  others.  It  indeed  generally  happens  that  the 
giver  and  receiver  differ  in  their  opinions  of  generofity;  the 
fame  partiality  to  his  own  intereft  inclines  one  to  large  expec¬ 
tations,  and  the  other  to  fparing  diftributions.  Perhaps  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature  will  icarcely  fuffer  a  man  groaning 
under  the  preffure  of  diftrefs,  to  judge  rightly  of  the  kindnefs 
of  his  friends,  or  think  they  have  done  enough  till  his  deliver- 
ance  is  completed ;  not  therefore  what  we  might  wifh,  but 
what  we  could  demand  from  others,  we  are  obliged  to  grant, 
fince,  though  we  can  eafily  know  how  much  we  might  claim  j 
it  is  impoffible  to  determine  what  we  fhould  hope. 

But  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  praddice  of  voluntary  and 
occafional  virtues,  it  is  fufeft  for  minds  not  oppreffed  with  fliper- 
ftitious  fearS  to  determine  againft  their  own  inclinations,  and 
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fiecure  themfelves  from  deficiency,  by  doing  more  than  they 
believe  ftridtly  necefiary.  F  or  of  this  every  man  may  be  certain, 
that,  if  he  were  to  exchange  conditions  with  his  dependant,  he 
fiiould  expedt  more  than,  with  the  utmoft  exertion  of  his 
ardour,  he  now  will  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  perform  ;  and 
Y/hen  reafon  has  no  fettled  rule,  and  our  paffions  are  ftriving  to 
mifiead  us,  it  is  furely  tlie  part  of  a  wife  man  to  err  on  the  fide 
of  ftrety. 


Numb.  82.  Saturday,  December  29,  1750. 

Omnia  Caftor  emit,  f:c  Jiet  ut  omnia  vend  at.  Mart, 

Who  buys  without  difcretion,  buys  to  fell. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I T  will  not  be  necefiary  to  folicit  your  good-will  by  any  for¬ 
mal  preface,  when  I  have  informed  you,  that  I  have  long  been 
known  as  the  moll  laborious  and  zealous  virtuofo  that  the  pre- 
Lent  age  has  had  the  honour  of  producing,  and  that  inconveni- 
encies  have  been  brought  upon  me  by  an  unextinguifhable 
ardour  cf  curiofity,  and  an  unfiraken  perfeverance  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  productions  of  art  and  nature. 

It  was  obferved,  from  my  entrance  into  the  world,  that  I 
had  fomething  uncommon  in  my  difpofition,  and  that  there 
appeared  in  me  very  early  tokens  of  fuperior  genius.  I  was 
always  an  enemy  to  trifles ;  the  playthings  which  my  mother 
bellowed  upon  me  I  immediately  broke,  that  I  might  difcover 
die  method  of  their  ftructure,  and  the  caufes  of  their  motions  ; 
of  all  the  toys  with  which  children  are  delighted  I  valued  only 
mv  coral,  and  as  foon  as  I  could  fpeak,  afked,  like  Pierefc , 
innumerable  queftions  which  the  maids  about  me  could  not 
refolve.  As  I  grew  older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  ferious, 
and  inftead  of  amufing  myfelf  with  puerile  diverfions,  made 
collections  of  natural  rarities,  and  never  walked  into  the  fields 
without  bringing  home  ftones  cf  remarkable  forms,  or  infects 
of  fome  uncommon  fpecies.  I  never  entered  an  old  houfe, 
from  which  I  did  not  take  away  the  painted  glafs,  and  often  la¬ 
mented 
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merited  that  I  was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation  who  demo- 
lifhed  the  convents  and  monafteries,  and  broke  windows  by 

law. 

Being  thus  early  poffefled  by  a  tafte  for  folid  knowledge,  I 
pafled  my  youth  with  very  little  difturbance  from  pafiions  and 
appetites,  and  having  no  pleafure  in  the  company  of  boys  and 
girls,  who  talked  of  plays,  politicks,  falhions,  or  love,  I  car¬ 
ried  on  my  enquiries  with  mediant  diligence,  and  had  amaffed 
more  ftones,  mofies,  and  fhells,  than  are  to  be  found  in  many 
celebrated  collections,  at  an  age  in  which  the  greateff  part  of 
young  men  are  ftudying  under  tutors,  or  endeavouring  to  recom¬ 
mend  themfelves  to  notice  by  their  drefs,  their  air,  and  their 
levities. 

When  I  was  two  and  twenty  years  old,  I  became,  by  the 
death  of  my  father,  poffefled  of  a  final!  cliate  in  land,  with  a 
very  large  fum  of  money  in  the  public  funds,  and  muft  confefs 
that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a  man  cf  mean  parts, 
bent  rather  upon  growing  rich  than  wife.  He  once  fretted  at 
the  expence  of  only  ten  fhillings,  which  he  happened  to  over¬ 
hear  me  offering  for  the  fting  of  a  hornet,  though  it  was  a  cold 
moift  fummer,  in  which  very  few  hornets  had  been  feen.  He 
often  recommended  to  me  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  in  which,  faid 
he,  you  may  at  once  gratify  your  curiofity  after  natural  hiftory, 
and  increafe  your  fortune  by  benefiting  mankind.  I  heard  him, 
Mr.  Rambler ,  with  pity,  and  as  there  was  no  profpeft  of  ele¬ 
vating  a  mind  formed  to  grovel,  fuffered  him  to  pieafe  himfelf 
with  hoping  that  I  fhould  lome  time  follow  his  advice.  For 
you  know  that  there  are  men,  with  whom,  when  they  have 
once  fettled  a  notion  in  their  heads,  it  is  to  very  little  purpofe 
to  difpute. 

Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations,  I  veryfoon 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiofity,  and  contented  myfelf  no 
longer  with  fuch  rarities  as  required  onlyjudgmentand  induftry, 
and  when  once  found,  might  be  had  for  nothing,  I  now  turned 
my  thoughts  to  Exoticks  and  Antiques,  and  became  fo  well 
known,  for  my  generous  patronage  of  ingenious  men,  that  my 
levee  was  crowded  with  vifitants,  fome  to  fee  my  mufeum,  and 
others  to  increafe  its  treafures,  by  felling  me  whatever  they 
had  brought  from  other  countries. 

I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrownefs  of  conception, 
which  contents  itfelf  with  cultivating  fome  fingle  corner1  of  the 
field  of  feience;  I  took  the  whole  region  into  my  view,  and 
wifhed  it  of  yet  greater  extent.  But  no  man’s  power  can  be 
equal  to  his  will.  I  was  forced  to  proceed  by  flow  degrees, 
and  to  purchafc  what  chance  or  kindnefs  happened  to  prefent. 
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I  did  not  however  proceed  without  fome  defign,  or  imitate  the 
indifcretion  of  thofe,  who  begin  a  thoufand  colledtions,  and 
■finifh  none.  Having  been  always  a  lover  of  geography,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  collect  the  maps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbarous 
times,  before  any  regular  furveys,  or  juft  obfervations ;  and 
have,  at  a  .great  expence,  brought  together  a  volume,  in  which, 
perhaps,  not  a  fingle  country  is  laid  down  according  to  its  true 
situation,  and  by  which,  he  that  defires  to  know  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 

But  my  ruling  paffion  is  patriotifm  :  my  chief  care  has  been 
to  procure  the  products  of  our  own  country ;  and  as  Alfred 
received  the  tribute  of  die  JVelch  in  wolves  heads,  I  allowed 
my  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had  exbaufted 
the  papilionaceous  tribe.  I  then  directed  them  to  the  purfuit 
of  other  animals,  and  obtained,  by  this  eafy  method,  mcft 
of  the  grubs  and  infects,  which  land,  air,  or  water  can  fupply. 
I  have  three  fpecies  of  earth-worms  not  known  to  the  naturalifts, 
have  difcovered  a  new  ephemera,  and  can  {hew  four  wafps  that 
were  taken  torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have,  from  my 
own  ground,  the  longeft  blade  of  grafs  upon  record,  and  once 
accepted,  as  a  half  year’s  rent  for  a  field  of  wheat,  an  ear  conr 
taining  more  grains  than  had  been  feen  before  upon  a  fingle 
Hem. 

One  of  my  tenants  fo  much  negledtei  his  own  intereft,  as  to 
fupply  me,  in  a  whole  fummer,  with  only  two  horfe-flies,  and 
thofe  of  little  more  than  the  common  fize  ;  and  I  was  upon  the 
brink  of  feizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune  threw  a 
white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was  not  only  forgiven, 
but  rewarded. 

Thefe,  however,  were  petty  acquifitions,  and  made  at 
fmall  expence ;  nor  fhould  I  have  ventured  to  rank  myfelf  among 
the  virtuofo  without  better  claims.  I  have  fuffered  nothing 
worthy  the  regard  of  a  wife  man  to  efcape  my  notice :  I  have 
ranfacked  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  been  equally  attentive 
to  paft  ages  and  the  prefent.  For  the  illuftration  of  ancient 
hiftory,  I  can  £hew  a  marble,  of  which  the  infcription,  though 
it  is  not  now  legible,  appears,  from  fome  broken  remains  of 
the  letters,  to  have  been  Tufcan ,  and  therefore  probably  en¬ 
graved  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of 
porphyry  found  among  the  ruins  of  Ephefus ,  and  three  letters 
broken  off  by  a  learned  traveller  from  the  monuments  of  Per- 
ppolis ;  a  piece  of  ftone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens , 
and  a  plate  without  figures  or  charadlers,  which  was  found  at 
Corinth ,  and  which  1  therefore  believe  to  be  that  metal  which 
was  once  valued  before  gold.  1  have  fand  gathered  out  of  the 
Granicus  ■,  a  fragment  cf  Trajan's  bridge  over  the  Danube ; 
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fome  of  the  mortar  which  cemented  the  watercourfe  of  Tar  quin 
a  horfefhoe  broken  on  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  a  turf  with 
five  daifies  dug  from  the  field  of  Pharfaiia. 

I  do  not  with  to  raife  the  envy  of  unfuccefsful  collectors,  by 
too  pompous  a  difplay  of  my  fcientifick  wealth,  but  cannot  for¬ 
bear  to  obferve,  that  there  are  few  regions  of  the  globe  which  are 
not  honoured  with  fome  memorial  in  my  cabinets.  The  Perftan 
monarchs  are  faid  to  have  boafted  the  greatnefs  of  their  empire, 
by  being  ferved  at  their  tables  with  drink  from  the  Ganges  and 
the  Danube :  I  can  fhew  one  vial,  of  which  the  water  was  for¬ 
merly  an  icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucafus ,  and  another  that  con¬ 
tains  what  once  was  fnow  on  the  top  of  Atlas  ;  in  a  third  is  dew 
brufhed  from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ifpahan ;  and,  in 
another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  I  am  writing  to  a  man  who  will  rejoice  at  the  ho¬ 
nour  which  my  labours  have  procured  to  my  country;  and 
therefore  I  fhall  tell  you  that  Britain  can,  by  my  care,  boalt 
of  a  fnail  that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of  China ;  a  humming 
bird  which  an  American  princefs  wore  in  her  ear ;  the  tooth  of 
an  elephant  who  carried  the  queen  of  Siam ;  the  fkin  of  an  ape 
that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  great  mogul ;  a  ribbon  that 
adorned  one  of  the  maids  of  a  Turkijh  fultana and  a  fcymetar 
once  wielded  by  a  foldier  of  Abas  the  great. 

In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  choofe  only  by  intrinfick  worth,  and  real  ufefulnef?, 
without  regard  to  party  or  opinions.  I  have  therefore  a  lock 
of  Cromwell’s  hair  in  a  box  turned  from  a  piece  of  the  royal 
oak ;  and  keep  in  the  fame  drawers,  land  fcraped  from  the  coffin 
of  King  Richard ,  and  a  commiffion  figned  by  Henry  the 
feventh.  I  have  equal  veneration  for  the  ruff  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  fhoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  fhould  lofe,  with  like  regret, 
a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh ,  and  a  ftirrup  of  king  ‘James .  I 
have  paid  the  fame  price  for  a  glove  of  Levjis ,  and  a  thimble  of 
queen  Mary ;  for  a  fur  cap  of  the  Czar ,  and  a  boot  of  Charles  of 
Sweden. 

You  will  eafily  imagine  that  thefe  accumulations  were  not 
made  without  fome  diminution  of  my  fortune,  for  I  was  fo  well 
known  to  fpare  no  coft,  that  at  every  fale  fome  bid  againft  me 
for  hire,  fome  for  fport,  and  fome  for  malice ;  and  if  I  afked  the 
price  of  any  thing,  it  was  fufficient  to  double  the  demand.  For 
curiofity,  trafficking  thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India  had 
not  been  enough  ;  and  I,  by  little  and  little,  transferred  all  my 
money  from  the  funds  to  my  clofet :  here  I  was  inclined 
to  flop,  and  live  upon  my  eftate  in  literary  leifure,  but  the 
fale  of  the  HarUian  collection  fhook  my  relolution:  I 
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mortgaged  my  land  and  purchafed  thirty  medals,  which  I  could 
never  find  before.  I  have  at  length  bought  till  I  can  buy  no 
longer,  and  the  cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  feized  my  repofi- 
tory;  I  am  therefore  condemned  to  difperfe  what  the  labour  of 
an  age  will  not  reafiemble.  I  fubmit  to  that  which  cannot  be 
oppofed,  and  fhall,  in  a  fhort  time,  declare  a  fale.  I  have, 
while  it  is  yet  in  my  power,  fent  you  a  pebble,  picked  up  by 
Tavernier  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  for  which  I  defire  no 
other  recompence  than  that  you  will  recommend  my  catalogue 
to  the  public. 

Quisquilius, 


Numb.  83.  Tuesday,  January  1,  1750. 

Nifi  utile  ejl  quod  facias  Jlulta  ejl  gloria .  Ph/eiv 

All  ufelefs  fcience  is  an  empty  boaft. 

T  H  E  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  laft  paper  has  naturally 
led  me  to  the  confideration  of  thatthirfl  after  curiofities,  which 
often  draws  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  itfelf,  but  which 
is  perhaps  no  otherwife  blameable,  than  as  it  wants  thofe  cir- 
cumltantial  recommendations  which  add  luflre  even  to  moral 
excellencies,  and  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  indifferent  actions. 

Learning  confers  lb  much  fuperiorityon  thofe  whopofiefs  it, 
that  they  might  probably  haveefcaped  all  cenfure  had  they  been 
able  to  agree  among  themfelves ;  but  as  envy  and  competition 
have  divided  the  republic  of  letters  into  factions,  they  have  ne¬ 
glected  the  common  intereft  ;  each  has  called  in  foreign  aid,  and 
endeavoured  to  {Lengthen  his  own  caufe  by  the  frown  of  power, 
the  hifs  of  ignorance,  and  the  clamour  of  popularity.  They 
have  all  engaged  in  feuds,  till  by  mutual  hoitilities  they  demo- 
lifhed  thofe  outworks  which  veneration  had  raifed  for  their  fecu- 
rity,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  barbarians,  by  whom  every  re¬ 
gion  of  lcience  is  equally  laid  wafte. 

Between  men  of  different  Hudies  and  profeffions,  maybe  ob- 
ferved  a  conftant  reciprocation  of  reproaches.  The  collector  of 
fhells  and  Hones,  derides  the  folly  of  him  who  paftes  leaves  and 
flowers  upon  paper,  pleafes  hinsfelf  with  colours  that  are  per¬ 
ceptibly  fading,  and  amafies  with  care  what  cannot  be  preferv- 
ed.  The  hunter  of  infects  Hands  amazed  that  any  man  can 
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wafte  his  fhort  time  upon  lifelefs  matter,  while  many  tribes  of 
animals  yet  want  their  hiftory.  Every  one  is  inclined  not  only 
to  promote  his  own  ftudy,  but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard, 
and  having  heated  his  Imagination  with  fome  favourite  purfuit, 
wonders  that  the  reft  of  mankind  are  not  feized  with  the  fame 
paffion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  fubjetfts  of  ftudy  which  feem  but 
remotely  allied  to  ufeful  knowledge,  and  of  little  importance  to 
happinefs  or  virtue  5  nor  is  it  eafy  to  forbear  fome  fallies  of  mer¬ 
riment,  or  expreffions  of  pity,  when  we  fee  a  man  wrinkled 
with  attention,  and  emaciated  with  folicitude,  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  queftions,  of  which,  without  vifible  inconvenience,  the 
world  may  expire  in  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  dangerous  to  difcou- 
rage  well-intended  labours,  or  innocent  curiofity ;  for  he  who 
is  employed  in  fearches,  which  by  any  deduction  of  confequences 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  life,  is  furely  laudable,  in  comparifon 
of  thofe  who  fpend  their  time  in  counteracting  happinefs,  and 
filling  the  world  with  wrong  and  danger,  confufion  and  remorfe. 
No  man  can  perform  fo  little  as  not  to  have  reafon  to  congra¬ 
tulate  himfelf  on  his  merits,  when  he  beholds  the  multitudes 
that  live  in  total  idlenefs,  and  have  never  yet  endeavoured  to  be 
ufeful. 

It  is  impoffible  to  determine  the  limits  of  enquiry,  or  to  forefee 
what  confequences  a  new  difcovery  may  produce.  He  who 
fuffers  not  his  faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be 
his  employment,  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
man  that  firft  ranged  the  woods  in  fearch  of  medicinal  fprings, 
or  climbed  the  mountains  for  falutary  plants,  has  undoubtedly 
merited  the  gratitude  of  pofterity,  how  much  foever  his  frequent 
mifcarriages  might  excite  the  fcorn  of  his  cotemporaries.  If 
what  appears  little  be  univerfally  defpifed,  nothing  greater  can 
be  ^ttain^d,  for  all  that  is  great  was  at  firft  little,  and  rofe  to 
its  prefent  bulk  by  gradual  accefiions,  and  accumulated  labours 

Thofe  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  affembiing  matter  for 
contemplation,  are  doubtlefs  entitled  to  fome  degree  of  refpeci, 
though  in  a  flight  of  gaiety  it  be  eafy  to  ridicule  their  treafure, 
or  in  a  fit  of  fullennefs  to  defpife  it.  A  man  who  thinks  only 
on  the  particular  ohjedd  before  him,  goes  not  away  much  illu¬ 
minated  by  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  handling  the  tooth 
of  a  fhark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  worthy  of  admiration  to  a  philolophical  eye,  than  the 
ftrudLure  of  animals,  by  which  they  are  Qualified  to  fupport 
life  in  the  elements  or  climates  to  which  they  are  appropriated ; 
and  cf  all  natural  bodies  it  muft  be  generally  confefied,  thru 
they  exhibit  evidences  cf  infinite  wifdom,  bear  their  teftimony 
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to  the  fupreme  reafon,  ana  excite  in  the  mind  new  raptures  of 
gratitude,  and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  of  art,  and  examples  of  mechani¬ 
cal  fcience  or  manual  ability,  is  unquestionably  ufeful,  even 
when  the  things  themfelves  are  of  {mail  importance,  becaufe  it 
is  always  advantageous  to  know  howfar  the  human  powers  have 
proceeded,  and  how  much  experience  has  found  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  diligence.  Idlenefs  and  timidity  often  defpair 
without  being  overcome,  and  forbear  attempts  for  fear  of  being 
defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the  invigoration  of  faint  endea¬ 
vours,  by  fhewing  what  has  been  already  performed.  It  may 
fometimes  happen  that  the  greateft  efforts  of  ingenuity  have 
been  exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  fame  principles  and  expedients 
may  be  applied  to  more  valuable purpofes,  and  the  movements, 
which  put  into  action  machines  of  no  ufe  but  to  raife  the  won¬ 
der  of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  metals,  to  affift  the  architect,  or  preferve  the  fail  or. 

For  the  utenfils,  arms,  or  dreffes  of  foreign  nations,  which 
make  the  greateft  part  of  many  collections,  I  have  little  regard 
when  they  are  valued  only  becaufe  they  are  foreign,  and  can 
fuggeft  no  improvement  of  our  own  practice.  Y et  they  are 
not  all  equally  ufelefs,  nor  can  it  be  always  fafely  determined 
which  fbould  be  rejected  or  retained  :  for  they  may  fometimes 
unexpectedly  contribute  to  the  illuftration  of  hiftory,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  commodities  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  genius  and  cuftoms  of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which  owe  their  worth 
merely  to  accident,  and  which  can  convey  no  information,  nor 
fatisfy  any  rational  defire.  Such  are  many  fragments  of  anti¬ 
quity,  as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement;  and  things  held  in  ve¬ 
neration  only  for  having  been  once  the  property  of  fome  emi¬ 
nent  perfon,  as  the  armour  of  King  Henry  ;  or  for  having  been 
ufed  on  fome  remarkable  occafion,  as  the  lantern  of  Guy  Faux. 
The  lofs  or  prefervation  of  thefe  feems  to  be  a  thing  indifferent, 
nor  can  I  perceive  why  the  pcffeflion  cf  them  ftiould  be  covet- 
ed.  Yet,  perhaps,  even  this  curiofity  is  implanted  by  nature; 
and  when  I  find  Fully  confeffmg  of  himfelf,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  at  Athens  to  vifit  the  walks  and  houfes  which  the  old 
philofophers  had  frequented  or  inhabited,  and  recoiled;  the  re¬ 
verence  which  every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous,  has  paid  to 
the  ground  where  merit  has  been  buried,  I  am  afraid  to  declare 
againft  the  general  voice  cf  mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  regard,  which  we  involuntarily  pay  to  the  meaneft  re- 
lique  of  a  man  great  and  illuftriotif,  is  intended  as  an  incite¬ 
ment 
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ment  to  labour,  and  an  encouragement  to  expeCt  the  lame  re¬ 
nown,  if  it  be  fought  by  the  fame  virtues. 

The  virtuofo  therefore  cannot  be  faid  to  be  wholly  ufelefs  ; 
but  perhaps  he  may  be  fometimes  culpable  for  confining  himfelf 
to  bufinefs  below  his  genius,  and  lofing  in  petty  fpeculations, 
thofe  hours  by  which,  if  he  had  fpent  them  in  nobler  ftudies, 
he  might  have  given  new  light  to  the  intelleClual  world.  It  is 
never  without  grief,  that  I  find  a  man  capable  of  ratiocination 
or  invention  enlifting  himfelf  in  this  fecondary  clafs  of  learning ; 
for  when  he  has  once  difcovered  a  method  of  gratifying  his  de¬ 
fire  of  eminence  by  expence  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known 
the  fweets  of  a  life  bid!  at  once  with  the  eafe  of  idlenefs,  and 
the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he  will  not  eafily  be  brought  to 
undergo  again  the  toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and  trin¬ 
kets  for  arguments  and  principles,  arguments  which  require 
circumfpeCtion  and  vigilance,  and  principles  which  cannot  be 
obtained  but  by  the  drudgery  of  meditation.  He  will  gladly  Ihut 
himfelf  up  for  ever  with  his  Ihells  and  medals,  like  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  Ulyjfes ,  who  having  tailed  the  fruit  of  Lotos,  would 
not  even  by  the  hope  of  feeing  their  own  country  be  tempted 
again  to  the  dangers  of  the  fea. 

A  A  a’  uxkh  fiisXovlo  [Mr  Anra^ctyosn, 

A^ntv  ige'xfltftevei  ttriiTi  XctSitrSxi. 

— — Whofo  tailes 
Infatiate  riots  in  the  fweet  repafts ; 

Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends, 

But  quits  his  houfe,  his  country,  andhisfriends.  Pope. 

Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  ufe  to  the  learned,  as  heaps 
of  Hones  and  piles  of  timber  are  neceffary  to  the  architect. 
But  to  dig  the  quarry  or  to  fearch  the  field,  requires  not  much 
of  any  quality  beyond  ftubborn  perfeverance ;  and  though  genius 
mull  often  lie  unaCtive  without  this  humble  affiftance,  yet  this 
can  claim  little  praife,  becaufe  every  man  can  afford  it. 

To  mean  underftandings,  it  is  fufficient  honour  to  be  num¬ 
bered  amongft  the  lowed:  labourers  of  learning ;  but  different 
abilities  muff  find  different  talks.  To  hew  Hone,  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  Palladio ;  and  to  have  rambled  in  fearch  of 
Ihells  and  flowers,  had  but  ill  fuited  with  the  capacity  of  New- 
ton. 
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Numb.  84.  Saturday,  ‘January  5,  1751. 

Cunarum  fueras  motor,  Charideme,  mearum, 

Et  pueri  cujlos,  ajjlduufque  comes. 

yam  mihi  nigrefcunt  tonfa  Judaria  barha, - - 

Sed  tibi  non  crevi  :  te  nqfler  villicus  horret : 

Te  difpenfator,  te  domus  ipfa  pavet. 

Corripis,  obfervas,  quereris,  fufpiria  duels , 

Et  vix  a  ferulis  abjlinet  ira  manum.  MaP.'?- 

You  rock’d  my  cradle,  were  my  guide 
..In  youth,  ftill  tending  at  my  fide ; 

But  now,  dear  fir,  my  beard  is  grown, 

Still  I’m  a  child  to  thee  alone. 

Our  fteward,  butler,  cook  and  all 
You  fright,  nay  e’en  the  very  wall; 

You  pry,  and  frown,  and  growl,  and  chide. 

And  fcarce  will  lay  the  rod  afide.  F.  LlVrs, 

To  th6  RAMBLER, 


SIR, 

Y  O  U  feem  in  all  vour  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to  tyranny,  and 
to  look  with  impartiality  upon  the  world ;  I  fhall  therefore  lay 
my  cafe  before  you,  and  hope  by  your  decifion  to  be  fet  free 
from  unreafonable  reftraints,  and  enabled  to  juftify  myfelf 
againft  the  accufations  which  fpite  and  peevilhnefs  produce 
againft  me. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  I  loft  my  mother,  and  my  father 
being  not  qualified  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  a  girl,  com¬ 
mitted  me  to  the  care  of  his  lifter,  who  inftrucled  me  with 
the  authority,  and,  not  to  deny  her  what  Ihe  may  juftly  claim, 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent.  She  had  not  very  elevated  fen- 
timents  or  extenllve  views,  but  her  principles  were  good,  and 
her  intentions  pure ;  and  though  fome  may  practife  more  virtues, 
fcarce  any  commit  fewer  faults. 

Under  this  good  lady  I  learned  all  the  common  rules  of  de¬ 
cent  behaviour,  and  Handing  maxims  of  domeftick  prudence  ; 
and  might  have  grown  up  by  degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman, 
without  any  thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the  neighbourhood, 
had  net  Flavla  come  down,  laff  fummer,  to  vifit  her  relati¬ 
ons  in  the  next  village.  I  was  taken,  of  courfe,  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  ftranger,  and  was,  at  the  firft  fight,  furprifed  at  the 
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unconcern  with  which  (he  faw  herfelf  gazed  at  by  company 
whom  fhe  had  never  known  before ;  at  the  carelefihefs  with 
whifch  fhe  received  compliments,  and  the  readinefs  with  which 
fhe  returned  them.  I  found  fhe  had  fpmething  which  I  per¬ 
ceived  myfelf  to  want,  and  could  not  but  wifh  to  be  like  her,  at 
once  eafy  and  officious,  attentive  and  unembarraffed.  I  went 
home,  and  for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
mifs  Flavia ;  though  my  aunt  told  me,  that  fhe  was  a  forward 
flirt,  and  thought  herfelf  wife  before  her  time. 

In  a  little  time  fhe  repaid  my  vifit,  and  raifed  in  my  heart  a 
new  confufion  of  love  and  admiration.  I  foon  faw  her  again, 
and  ftill  found  new  charms  in  her  air,  converfation,  and  beha 
viour.  You  who  have  perhaps  feen  the  world,  may  have 
obferved,  that  formality  foon  ceafes  between  young  p^rfons. 
I  know  not  how  others  are  affe&ed  on  fuch  occafions,  but  I 
found  myfelf  irrefiftibly  allured  to  friendfhip  and  intimacy,  by 
the  familiar  complaifance  and  airy  gaiety  of  Flavia ;  fo  that  in 
a  few  weeks  I  became  her  favourite,  and  all  the  time  was  palled 
with  me,  that  fhe  could  gain  from  ceremony  and  vifit. 

As  fhe  came  often  to  me,  fhe  neceflarily  fpent  feme  hours  with 
my  aunt,  to  whom  fhe  paid  great  refpeft,  by  low  courtefies, 
fubmiffive  compliance,  and  foft  acquiefcence ;  but  as  I  became 
gradually  more  accuftomed  to  her  manners,  I  difeovered  that 
her  civility  was  general;  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  de¬ 
ference  fhewn  by  her  to  circumftances  and  appearances ;  that 
many  went  away  flattered  by  her  humility,  whom  fhe  defpifed 
in  her  heart ;  that  the  infl  uence  of  far  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
with  whom  fhe  cor.verfed  ceafed  with  their  prefence ;  and  that 
fometimes  fhe  dift  not  remember  the  names  of  them,  whom 
without  any  intentional  infmeerity  or  falfe  commendation,  her 
habitual  civility  had  fent  away  with  very  high  thoughts  of  their 
own  importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  that  my  aunt’s  opinion 
was  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavia’ s  deliberations,  and  that  fhe 
was  looked  upon  by  her  as  a  woman  of  narrow  fentiments 
without  knowledge  of  books,  or  obfervations  on  mankind.  I 
had  hitherto  confidered  my  aunt,  as  entitled  by  her  wifdom  and 
experience  to  the  higheft  reverence,  and  could  not  forbear  to 
wonder  that  any  one  fo  much  younger  fhould  venture  to  fufpeft 
her  of  error,  or  ignorance ;  but  my  furprize  was  without  un- 
^afinefs,  and  being  now  accuftomed  to  think  Flavia  always  in 
the  right,  I  readily  learned  from  her  to  truft  my  own  reafon, 
and  to  believe  it  poffible,  that  they  who  had  lived  lono-er  miaht 
be  miftaken.  &  3 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  ufed  fo  often  to  converfe  on  fub- 
jefts  of  learning,  that  fh  e  put  all  the  men  in  the  country  to  flight, 
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except  the  old  parfon,  who  declared  himfelf  much  delighted  with 
her  company,  becaufe  fhe  gave  him  opportunities  to  recolledt 
the  ftudies  of  his  younger  years,  and  by  fome  mention  of  anci¬ 
ent  flory,  had  made  him  rub  the  dull  off  his  Homer ,  which  had 
lain  unregarded  in  his  clofet.  With  Homer ,  and  a  thoufand 
other  names  familiar  to  Flavia ,  I  had  no  acquaintance,  but  be¬ 
gan,  by  comparing  her  accompiifhments  with  my  own,  to 
repine  at  my  education,  and  wifh  that  I  had  not  been  fo  long 
confined  to  the  company  of  thofe  from  whom  nothing  but 
houfewifery  was  to  be  learned.  I  then  fet  myfelf  to  perufe  fuch 
books  as  Flavia  recommended,  and  heard  her  opinion  of  their 
beauties  and  defecK  I  faw  new  worlds  hourly  burlling  upon 
my  mind,  and  was  enraptured  at  the  profpect  of  diverfifying 
life  with  endlefs  entertainment. 

The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  fereen,  which  I  had  under¬ 
taken  to  adorn  with  turkey-work  againlt  winter,  made  very 
llow  advances,  and  that  I  had  added  in  two  months  but  three 
leaves  to  a  flowered  apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  the  alarm, 
and  with  all  the  zeal  of  honell  folly  exclaimed  againli  my  new 
acquaintance,  who  had  filled  me  with  idle  notions,  and  turned 
my  head  with  books.  But  fhe  had  now  loll  her  authority, 
for  I  began  to  find  innumerable  millakes  in  her  opinions,  and 
improprieties  in  her  language ;  and  therefore  thought  myfelf  no 
longer  bound  to  pay  much  regard  to  one  who  knew  little  beyond 
her  needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  profefled  to  think  that  no  - 
thing  more  is  required  of  a  woman  than  to  fee  that  the  houfe 
is  clean,  and  that  the  maids  go  to  bed  and  rife  at  a  certain  hour. 

She  feemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as  feducing  me, 
and  to  imagine  that  when  her  influence  was  withdrawn,  I 
Ihould  return  to  my  allegiance ;  Ihe  therefore  contented  herfelf 
with  remote  hints,  and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed  with 
fiage  hiftories  of  the  mifearriages  of  wit,  and  difappointments 
of  pride.  But  lince  fhe  has  found,  that  though  Flavia  is  de¬ 
terred,  I  ilill  perfill  in  my  new  fcheme,  Hie  has  at  length  loll 
her  patience,  fhe  fnatches  my  book  out  of  my  hand,  tears  my 
paper  if  Ihe  finds  me  writing,  burns  Flavia' s  letters  before  my 
face  when  fhe  can  feize  them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up, 
and  to  complain  to  my  father  of  my  perverfenefs.  If  women, 
fhe  lavs,  would  but  know  their  duty  and  their  interell,  they 
would  be  careful  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  family  affairs, 
and  many  a  penny  might  be  faved ;  for  while  the  millrefs  cf 
the  houfe  is  fcribling  and  reading,  fervants  are  junketing,  and 
linen  is  wearing  out.  She  then  takes  me  round  the  rooms, 
fhews  me  the  worked  hangings,  and  chairs  of  tent-flitch, 
Vn.d  afks  whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  deny  that  I  fometimes  laugh  and  fometimes  am  fal¬ 
len  ;  but  fhe  has  not  delicacy  enough  to  be  much  moved  either 
with  my  mirth  or  my  gloom,  if  (he  did  not  think  the  intereft  of 
the  family  endangered  by  this  change  of  my  manners.  She  had 
for  fome  years  marked  out  young  Mr.  Surley ,  an  heir  in  the 
neighbourhood,  remarkable  for  his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an 
advantageous  match ;  and  was  extremely  pleafed  with  the  civili¬ 
ties  which  he  ufed  to  pay  me,  till  under  Fiavia' s  tuition  I 
learned  to  talk  of  fubjedts  which  he  could  not  underftand.  This, 
{he  fays,  is  the  confequence  of  female  ftudy  ;  girls  grow  too 
wife  to  be  advifed,  and  too  ftubborn  to  be  commanded ;  but 
fhe  is  refolved  to  try  who  fliall  govern,  and  will  thwart  my 
humour  till  fhe  breaks  my  fpirit. 

Thefe  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler ,  fometimes  make  me  quite 
angry ;  for  I  have  been  fixteen  thefe  ten  weeks,  and  think 
mylelf  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  a  governefs,  who  has  no 
pretenfions  to  more  fenfe  or  knowledge  than  myfelf.  I  am  re¬ 
folved,  fince  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wife  as  other  women,  to  be  no 
longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Mifs  Fiavia  has  often  told  me,  that 
ladies  of  my  age  go  to  affemblies  and  routes,  without  their  mo¬ 
thers  and  their  aunts ;  I  {hall  therefore,  from  this  time,  leave 
alking  advice,  and  refufe  to  give  accounts.  I  wifh  you  would 
Rate  the  time  at  which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themfelves, 
which  I  am  fure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to  begin  before 
fixteen  ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay  it  longer,  I  {hall  have  very 
little  regard  to  your  opinion. 

My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of  experience, 
and  of  the  deference  due  to  feniority ;  and  both  fhe,  and  all  the 
antiquated  part  of  the  world,  talk  of  the  unreferved  obedience 
which  they  paid  to  the  commands  of  their  parents,  and  the  un¬ 
doubting  confidence  with  which  they  liftened  to  their  precepts; 
of  the  terrors  which  they  felt  at  a  frown,  and  the  humility  with 
which  they  fupplicated  forgivenefs  whenever  they  had  offended. 

I  cannot  but  fancy  that  this  boaft  is  too  general  to  be  true, 
and  that  the  young  and  the  old  were  always  at  variance.  I  have, 
however,  told  my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  {he  will 
.prove  to  be  wrong ;  but  fhe  replies  that  fhe  has  reafons  of  her 
own,  and  that  {he  is  forry  to  live  in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  ' 
impudence  to  afk  for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler ,  to  know  whether  I  am  not 
as  wife  as  my  aunt,  and  whether  when  fhe  prefumes  to  check 
me  as  a  baby,  I  may  not  pluck  up  a  fpirit  and  return  her  info- 
lence.  I  fhall  not  proceed  to  extremities  without  your  advice, 
which  is  therefore  impatiently  expected  by 

MYRTYLLA. 


|\  S.  Remember  I  am  paft  fixteen. 
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Ot'ia Ji  tollas  periere  Cupidinis  arcus 

Contcmptceque  jacent,  et  fine  luce  faces.  Ovi», 

At  bufy  hearts  in  vain  love’s  arrows  fly  ; 

Dim’d,  fcorn’d,  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie* 

M  ANY  writers  of  eminence  in  phyfic  have  laid  out  their 
diligence  upon  the  confideration  of  thofe  diftempers  to  which 
men  are  expofed  by  particular  ftates  of  life,  and  very  learned 
treatifes  have  been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the  camp, 
the  fea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few  employments 
which  a  man  accuftomed  to  anatomical  enquiries,  and  medical 
refinements,  would  not  find  reafons  for  declining  as  dangerous 
fo  health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform  him,  that 
almoft  every  occupation,  however  inconvenient  or  formidable, 
is  happier  and  fafer  than  a  life  of  floth. 

The  neccffity  cf  action  is  not  only  demonftrable  from  the 
fabrick  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  obfervation  of  the  uni- 
verfal  practice  of  mankind,  who  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
in  thofe  w’nofe  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them  from  the  neceffity 
cf  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  fports  and  diverfions,  though 
not  of  equal  ufe  to  the  world  with  manual  trades,  yet  of  equal 
fatigue  to  thofe  that  practife  them,  and  differing  only  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  hufbandmen  or  manufacturer,  as  they  are  aCts 
of  choice,  and  therefore  performed  without  the  painful  fenfe  of 
compulfion.  The  huntfman  rifes  early,  purfues  his  game 
through  all  the  dangers  and  obftruftions  of  the  chace,  fwims 
rivers,  and  fcales  precipices,  till  he  returns  home  no  lefs  haraff- 
ed  than  the  foldier,  and  has  perhaps  fometimes  incurred  as  great 
hazard  of  wounds  or  death :  Yet  he  has  no  motive  to  incite  his 
ardour;  he  is  neither  fubjeCt  to  the  commands  of  a  general, 
nor  dreads  any  penalties  for  negledt  and  difobedience ;  he  has 
neither  profit  or  honour  to  expect  from  his  perils  and  his  con- 
cjuelts,  but  toils  without  the  hope  cf  moral  or  civick  garlands, 
and  muft  content  himfelf  with  the  praife  of  his  tenants  and  com¬ 
panions. 

But  fuch  is  the  conftitution  cf  man,  that  labour  may  be  ftyled 
its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any  external  incitements  be  requifite, 
if  it  be  confidered  how  much  happinefs  is  gained,  and  how 
much  mifery  efcapcd,  by  frequent  and  violent  agitation  of  the 
body. 
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Eafe  is  the  moft  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  fedentary  and  un- 
ii&ive  habit;  eafe,  a  neutral  ftate  between  pain  and  pleafure. 
The  dance  of  fpirits,  the  bound  of  vigour,  readinefs  of  enter- 
prize,  and  defiance  of  fatigue,  are  referved  for  him  that  braces 
his  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres,  that  keeps  his  limbs  pliant 
with  motion,  and  by  frequent  expofure  fortifies  his  frame  againft 
the  common  accidents  of  cold  and  heat. 

With  eafe,  however,  if  it  could  be  fecured,  many  would  be 
content;  but  nothing  terreftrial  can  be  kept  at  a  ftand.  Eafe, 
if  it  is  not  rifing  into  pleafure,  will  be  falling  towards  pain ; 
and  whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  fpeculation  may  fuggeft  of  ob- 
ferving  the  proportion  between  nutriment  and  labour,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  body  in  a  healthy  ftate  by  fupplies  exadtly  equal  to  its 
wafte,  we  know  that,  in  effedf,  the  vital  powers  unexcited  by 
motion,  grow  gradually  languid ;  that  as  their  vigour  fails,  ob- 
ftrucftions  are  generated ;  and  that  from  obftrudtions  proceed 
moft  of  thofe  pains  which  wear  us  away  flowly  with  periodical 
tortures,  and  which,  though  they  fometimes  fuffer  life  to  be 
long,  condemn  it  to  be  ufelefs,  chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of 
mifery,  and  mock  us  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercife  cannot  feeure  us  from  that  difiolution  to  which  we 
are  decreed;  but  while  the  foul  and  body  continue  united,  it 
can  make  the  aflbciation  pleafing,  and  give  probable  hopes  that 
they  fhall  be  disjoined  by  an  eafy  feparation.  It  was  a  princi¬ 
ple  among  the  ancients,  that  acute  difeafes  are  from  heaven, 
and  chronical  from  ourfelves ;  the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from 
heaven,  but  we  poifon  it  by  our  own  mifcondudl :  to  die  is  the 
fate  of  man,  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguifli  is  generally  his 
folly. 

It  is  necefiary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our  prefent  ftate  is 
capable,  that  the  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  aftion  ; 
that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  fuffered 
to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe ;  that  neither  health  be 
purchafed  by  voluntary  fubmiffion  to  ignorance,  nor  knowledge 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  that  health,  which  rnuft  enable  it 
either  to  give  pleafure  to  its  pofleflor,  or  affiftance  to  others. 
It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  ftudents  to  defpife  thofe  amufe- 
ments  and  recreations,  which  give  to  the  reft  of  mankind 
ftrength  of  limbs  and  cheerfulnefs  of  heart.  Solitude  and  con¬ 
templation  are  indeed  feldom  confiftent  with  fuch  fkill  in  com¬ 
mon  exercifes  or  fports  as  is  necefiary  to  make  them  pra&ifed 
with  delight,  and  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the  ne- 
ceffity  is  not  prefling  and  immediate,  when  he  knows  that  his 
aukwar.dnefs  muft  make  him  ridiculous. 
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Ludere  qui  nefcit ,  campefribus  abjllnet  arm'ts , 

Indociufque  pilce,  difcive,  trochive  quiefcit , 

No  fpijfa  rifum  tollant  impune  corona.  Hor. 

He  that’s  unlkilful  will  not  tofs  a  ball, 

Nor  run,  nor  wreftle,  for  he  fears  the  fall; 

He  juftly  fears  to  meet  deferv’d  difgrace, 

And  that  the  ring  willhifs  the  baffled  afs.  Creech. 

Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  refigned,  almoft  by  his 
■own  confent,  ito  languor  and  pain  ;  and  while  in  the  profecution 
of  his  ftudies  he  fuffers  the  wearinefs  of  labour,  is  fubjed  by 
his  courfe  of  life  to  the  maladies  of  idlenefs. 

It  was.,  perhaps,  from  the  obfervation  of  this  mifchievous 
cmilHon  in  thofe  who  are  employed  about  intellectual  objeds, 
that  Locke  has,  in  his  Syfem  of  Education ,  urged  the  neceffity  of 
a  trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  profeffions,  that  when  the  mind 
is  weary  with  its  proper  talk,  it  may  be  relaxed  by  a  flighter  at¬ 
tention  to  fome  mechanical  operation ;  and  that  while  the  vital 
functions  are  refufcitated  and  awakened  by  vigorous  motion, 
the  underftanding  may  be  reitraioed  from  that  vagrance  and 
diffipation  by  which  it  relieves  itfelf  after  a  long  intenfenefs  of 
thought,  unlefs  fome  allurement  be  prefented  that  may  engage 
application  without  anxiety. 

There  is  fo  little  reafon  for  expeding  frequent  conformity  to 
Locke’s  precept,  that  it  is  not  ncceflary  to  enquire  whether  the 
praCtice  cf  mechanical  arts  might  not  give  occafion  to  petty 
emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition  ;  and  whether,  if  our  di¬ 
vines  and  phyficians  were  taught  the  lathe  and  the  chizzel, 
they  would  not  think  more  of  their  tools  than  their  books;  as 
Nero  negleCted  the  care  of  his  empire  for  his  chariot  and  his 
fiddle.  It  is  certainly  dangerous  to  be  too  much  pleafed  with 
little  things;  but  what  is  there  which  may  not  be  perverted? 
Let  us  remember  how  much  worfe  employment  might  have  been 
found  for  thofe  hours,  which  a  manual  occupation  appears  to  en- 
grofs ;  let  us  compute  the  profit  with  the  lofs,  and  when  we 
relied  how  often  a  genius  is  allured  from  his  Rudies,  confider 
likewife  that  perhaps  by  the  fame  attradions  he  is  fiometimcs 
withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  malice,  from  am¬ 
bition,  from  envy,  and  from  iufh 

I  have  always  admired  the  wifdom  of  thofe  by  whom  our  fe¬ 
male  education  was  inftituted,  for  having  contrived,  that  every 
woman  of  whatever  condition  fhould  be  taught  fome  arts  of  ina- 
nufadure,  by  which  the  vacuities  of  reclufe  and  domeftick  lei- 
Ture  may  be  filled  up.  Thefe  arts  are  more  necefiary  as  the 
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weaknefs  of  their  fex  and  the  general  fyftem  of  life  debar  ladies 
from  many  employments  which,  by  diverfifying  the  circum- 
ftances  of  men,  preferve  them  from  being  cankered  by  the  ruft 
of  their  own  thoughts.  I  know  not  how  much  of  the  virtue 
and  happinefs  of  the  world  may  be  the  confequence  of  this  ju¬ 
dicious  regulation.  Perhaps,  the  mod  powerful  fancy  might 
be  unable  to  figure  the  confufion  and  /laughter  that  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  fo  many  piercing  eye?  and  vivid  underftandings, 
turned  loofe  at  once  upon  mankind,  with  no  other  bufinefs 
than  to  fparkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  deftroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within  my  obfervation 
a  knot  of  mifTes  bufy  at  their  needles,  I  confider  myfelf  as  in 
the  fchool  of  virtue;  and  though  I  have  no  extraordinary  /kill 
in  plain  work  or  embroidery,  look  upon  their  operations  with  as 
much  fatisfaftion  as  their  governefs,  becaufe  1  regard  them  as 
providing  a  fecurity  againft  the  moll  dangerous  enfnarers  of  the 
foul,  by  enabling  themfelves  to  exclude  idlenefs  from  their 
folitary  moments,  and  with  idlenefs  her  attendant  train  of  paf- 
fions,  fancies,  and  chimeras,  fears,  forrows  and  defires.  Ovid 
and  Cervantes  will  inform  them  that  love  has  no  power -but  over 
thofe  whom  he  catches  unemployed ;  and  Hetlor,  in  the  Iliads 
when  he  fees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terrors,  fends  her 
for  confolation  to  the  loom  and  the  diflaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wifh  or  vain  imagination  never 
takes  fuch  firm  pofTeffion  of  the  mind,  as  when  it  is  found  empty 
and  unoccupied.  The  old  peripatetick  principle,  that  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum ,  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  intellect,  which 
will  embrace  any  thing,  however  abfurd  or  criminal,  rather 
than  be  wholly  without  an  object.  Perhaps  every  man  may 
date  the  predominance  of  thofe  defires  that  difturb  his  life  and 
contaminate  his  confcience,  from  fome  unhappy  hour  when  too 
much  leifure  expofed  him  to  their  incurfons  ;  for  he  has  lived 
with  little  obfervation  either  on  himfelf  or  others,  who  does  not 
know  that  to  peddle  is  to  be  vicious. 
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Lfgitimumque  fotium  (lights  callemus  et  aure. 
By  fingers,  or  by  ear,  we  numbers  fcan. 


Hor. 


Elphinston. 


o  N  E  of  the  ancients  has  obferved,  that  the  burthen  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  encreafed  upon  princes  bv  the  virtues  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  predeceffors.  It  is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be 
placed  in  a  ftate  of  unavoidable  comparifon  with  excellence,  and 
the  danger  is  Brill  greater  when  that  excellence  is  confecrated  by 
death  ;  when  envy  and  intereft  ceafe  to  ail  againft  it,  and  thofe 
pafficns  by  which  it  was  at  firft  villified  and  oppofed,  now  Hand 
in  its  defence,  and  turn  their  yehemence  againft  honeft  emu¬ 
lation. 

He  that  fuceeeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  the  fame  difficul¬ 
ties  to  encounter  ;  he  {lands  under  the  fhade  of  exalted  merit, 
and  is  hindered  from  rifing  to  his  natural  height,  by  the  inter¬ 
ception  of  thofe  beams  which  fhould  invigorate  and  quicken 
him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  already  engaged, 
and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off  from  certain  fatisfadlion  ;  or  per¬ 
haps  to  an  attention  already  wearied^  and  not  to  be  pecalled  to 
the  fame  objedh 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himfelf  that  he  has  the 
untrodden  regions  of  ParnaJJ'us  before  him,  and  that  his  garland 
will  be  gathered  from  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with  all  his  diligence 
can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flowers  'or  branches  untouched  by 
his  predeceffor,  the  refufe  of  contempt,  or  the  omiffions  of  negli¬ 
gence.  The  Macedonian  conqueror,  when  he  was  once  invit¬ 
ed  to  hear  a  man  that  fung  like  a  nightingale,  replied  with 
contempt,  K  that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  herfelf  j”  and  the 
fame  treatment  mull  every  man  expedt,  whofe  praife  is  that  he 
imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  difcouraging  refledlions,  I  am 
about  to  offer  to  my  reader  fome  obfervations  upon  Paradife 
Loft ,  and  hope,  that,  however  I  may  fall  below  the  illuftrious 
writer  who  has  fo  long  dictated  to  the  commonwealth  of  learn¬ 
ing,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  ufelefs.  There  are,  in  every 
age,  new  errors  to  be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be  oppoi- 
ed.  Falfetafte  is  always  bufy  to  miflead  thofe  that  are  entering 
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upon  the  regions  of  learning ;  and  the  traveller,  uncertain  of  his 
way,  and  forfaken  by  the  fun,  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  a  fainter 
orb  arife  on  the  horizon,  that  may  refcue  him  from  total  dark- 
nefs,  though  with  weak  and  borrowed  luff  re. 

Addiforiy  though  he  has  confidered  this  poem  under  mod  of 
the  general  topicks  of  criticifm,  has  barely  touched  upon  the 
verfification ;  not  probably  beyaufe  he  thought  the  art  of  num¬ 
bers  unworthy  of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  how  minute 
attention  the  ancient  criticks  confidered  the  difpofition  of  fylla- 
bles,  and  had  himfelf  given  hopes  of  fome  metrical  obfervations 
upon  the  great  Roman  poet ;  but  being  the  firft  who  undertook 
to  difplay  the  beauties,  and  point  out  the  defeats  of  Milton ,  he 
had  many  objedts  at  once  before  him,  and  paffed  willingly  over 
thofe  which  were  mod  barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour, 
rather  than  genius. 

Vet  verfification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his  numbers, 
is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  a  poet.  Every  other  power  by 
which  the  underftanding  is  enlightened,  or  the  imagination  en¬ 
chanted,  may  be  exercifed  in  profe.  But  the  poet  has  this  pe¬ 
culiar  fuperiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which  the  perfection 
of  every  other  compofition  can  require,  he  adds  the  faculty  of 
joining  mufick  with  reafon,  and  of  adting  at  once  upon  the 
fenfes  and  the  paffions.  I  fuppofe  there  are  few  who  do  not 
feel  themfelves  touched  by  poetical  melody,  and  who  will  not 
confefs  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  moved  by  the  fame  thoughts, 
as  they  are  conveyed  by  different  founds,  and  more  affedted  by 
the  fame  words  in  one  order  than  in  another.  The  perception 
of  harmony  is  indeed  conferred  upon  men  in  degrees  very  un¬ 
equal,  but  there  are  none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to 
whom  a  regular  feries  of  proportionate  founds  cannot  giye 
delight. 

In  creating  on  the  verfification  of  Milton  I  am  defirous  to 
be  generally  underftood,  and  fhall  therefore  ftudioufly  decline 
the  dialed!  of  grammarians  ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  always  dif- 
fi'.ult,  and  fometimes  fcarcely  poffible,  to  deliver  the  precepts 
(  f  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which  the  peculiar  ideas  of 
that  art  are  expreffed,  and  which  had  not  been  invented  but 
becaufe  the  language  already  in  ufe  was  infufficient.  If  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  fometimes  feem  obfcnre,  it  may  be  imputed  to 
this  voluntary  interdidfion,  and  to  a  defire  of  avoiding  that 
offence  which  is  always  given  by  unufual  words. 

The  heroic  meafure  of  the  Englijh  language  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  confidered  as  pure  or  mixed.  It  is  pure  when  the  accent 
lefts  upon  every  fecond  fyllable  through  thfc  whole  line. 
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Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate, 

But  who  can  hearth’  approach  of  certain  fate.  Dryden. 

Here  love  his  golden  (hafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  conftant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings. 

Reigns  here,  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  lmile 
Ot  harlots,  lovelefs,  joylefs,  unendear’d.  Milton. 

'  The  accent  may  be  obferved,  in  the  fecond  line  of  Dryden,  and 
the  fecond  and  fourth  of  Milton ,  to  repofe  upon  every  fecond 
full  able. 

J 

The  repetition  of  this  found  or  percuffion  at  equal  times,  is 
the  mod:  complete  harmony  of  which  a  fingle  verfe  is  capable, 
And  fhould  therefore  be  exactly  kept  in  diitichs,  and  generally 
in  the  laft  line  of  a  paragraph,  that  the  ear  may  reft  without 
Any  fen/e  of  imperfection. 

But,  to  prelerve  the  feries  of  founds  untranfpofed  in  a  long 
£oinpofftion,  is  not  only  very  difficult  but  tirefome  and  difguft- 
ing  ;  for  we  are  loon  wearied  with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  fame  cadence,  Neceffity  has  therefore  enforced  the  mixed 
meafure,  in  which  fame  variation  of  the  accents  is  allowed ; 
this,  though  it  always  injures  the  harmony  of  the  line  conff- 
dered  by  itfelf.  yet  compenfates  the  lofs  by  relieving  us  from 
the  continual  tyranny  of  the  fame  found,  and  makes  us  more 
fenfible  of  the  harmony  of  the  pure  meafure. 

Of  thefe  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us  innumerable 
inftances,  and  Milton  feldom  has  two  pure  lines  together,  as 
will  appear  if  any  of  his  paragraphs  be  read  with  attention 
merely  to  the  mufick, 

Thus  at  their  ffiady  lodge  arriv’d,  both  flood, 
Botl^turn’d,  and  under  open  iky  ador’d 
The  God  that  made  both  fkv?  air,  earth,  and  heav’n, 
Which  they  beheld  ;  the  moon’s  refplendent  globe, 
jlnd Jlarry  pole  :  thou  alfo  mad’Jl  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day, 

Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ’d 
Have  finifhed,  happy  in  our  mutual  help, 
jlnd  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  blifs 
Ordain’d  by  thee  ;  and  this  delicious  place. 

For  us  too  large  ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncrop’d  falls  to  the  ground  ; 

But  thou  haft  promis’d  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fii!  the  earth,  who  (hall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goocnefs  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 

And  when  we  feek,  as  now,  thy  gift  ot  deep 
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In  this  pafiage  it  will  be  at  firft  obferved,  that  all  the  fines 
are  not  equally  harmonious,  and  upon  a  nearer  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  only  the  fifth  and  ninth  lines  are  regular, 
and  the  reft  are  more  or  lefs  licentious  with  refpedt  to  the  ac¬ 
cent.  In  fome  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  fyllables  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  both  ftrong.  As 

Thus  at  their  (hady  lodge  arriv’d,  loth  flood. 

Both  turn'd ,  and  under  open  fky  ador’d 

The  God  that  made  both  dry,  air,  earth ,  and  heav’n. 

In  others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  fyllables,  but  upon 
both  weak. 

- a  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  (hall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodnefs  irfinite,  both  when  we  wake. 

And  when  we  feek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  deep. 

In  the  firft  pair  of  fyllables  the  accent  may  deviate  from  the 
rigour  of  exadfnefs,  without  any  unpleafing  diminution  of  har¬ 
mony,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  lines  already  cited,  and  more 
remarkably  iii  this, 

— - - Thou  alfo  nrad’ft  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 

But,  excepting  in  the  firft  pair  of  fyllables,  which  may  be 
conlidered  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who,  not  having  the  invention 
or  knowledge  of  Milton ,  has  more  need  to  allure  his  audience 
by  mufical  cadences,  lhould  leldom  fufter  more  than  one  aber¬ 
ration  from  the  rule  in  any  fmgle  verfe. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  pafiage  more  remarkably  un- 
harmonious : 


— - - This  delicious  place, 

For  us  too  large  ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncrop’d  falls  to  the  ground. 

Here  the  third  pair  of  fyllables  in  the  firft,  and  fourth  pair  in 
the  fecond  verfe,  have  their  accents  retrograde  or  inverted ; 
the  firft  fyllable  being  ftrong  or  acute,  and  tire  fecond  weak. 
The  detriment  which  the  meafure  fufFers  by  this  inverfion  cf 
the  accents  is  fometimes  lefs  perceptible,  when  the  verfes  are 
carried  one  into  another,  but  is  remarkably  ftriking  in  this 
place,  where  the  vicious  verfe  concludes  a  period  ;  and  is  yet 
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more  offenfive  in  rhyme,  when  we  regularly  attend  to  the  flow 
of  every  Angle  line.  This  will  appear  by  reading  a  couplet  in 
which  Cowley ,  an  author  not  fufliciently  ftudious  of  harmony, 
has  committed  the  fame  fault : 


- his  harmlefs  life 

Does  with  fubftantial  blefiednefs  abound, 

And  the  foft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round. 


Inthefe  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grofsly  violated  by  mingling 
combinations  of  found  diredtly  oppofite  to  each  other,  as 
Milton  expreffes  in  his  fonnet,  by  committing  Jhort  and  long ,  and 
fetting  one  part  of  the  meafure  at  variance  with  the  reft. 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable  of  variety 
than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verfe,  the  Iambick ,  confifting  of 
fhort  and  long  fyllables  alternately,  from  which  our  heroick 
meafure  is  derived,  and  the  Trocbaicky  confifting  in  a  like  al¬ 
ternation  of  long  and  fhort.  Thefe  were  confidered  as  oppo- 
fites,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  images  of  fpeed  and  flownefs ; 
to  confound  them,  therefore,  as  in  thefe  fines,  is  to  deviate 
from  the  eftablifhed  practice.  But  where  the  fenfes  are  to 
judge,  authority  is  not  neceflary,  the  ear  is  fufficient  to  detedl 
diftonance,  nor  fhould  I  have  fought  auxiliaries  on  fuch  an  oc- 
eaiion  againft  any  name  but  that  of  Milton. 


Numb.  87.  Tuesday,  ''January  15,  1751. 

Invidus,  iracundus ,  triers,  vinofus,  amatory 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  ejl,  ni  non  mitefcere  pojjity 

Si  modo  cultures,  patitntem  comm  odd  aurem.  Hon. 

The  flave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love. 

The  wretch  of  floth,  its  excellence  fhall  prove ; 

Fiercenefs  itfelf  fhall  hear  its  rage  away, 

When  lift’ning  calmly  to  tli’  inflruAive  lay.  Francis. 

T  HAT  few  things  are  fo  liberally  beftowed,  or  fquandered 
with  fo  little  effeft,  as  good  advice,  has  been  generally  ob- 
ferved;  and  many  fage  pofitions  have  been  advanced  concern- 
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ing  the  reafons  of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  removing 
it.  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  enquiry,  for  little 
would  be  wanting  to  the  happinefs  of  life,  if  every  man  could 
conform  to  the  right  as  foon  as  he  was  fhown  it. 

This  perverfe  neglect  of  the  moil  falutary  precepts,  and 
ftubborn  refiftance  of  the  moft  pathetick  perfuafion,  is  ufual- 
ly  imputed  to  him  by  whom  the  counfel  is  received,  and  we 
often  hear  it  mentioned  as  a  fign  of  hopelefs  depravity,  that 
though  good  advice  was  given,  it  has  wrought  no  refor¬ 
mation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themfelves  to  have  quicker  faga- 
city  and  deeper  penetration,  have  found  out,  that  the  inef¬ 
ficacy  of  advice  is  ufually  the  fault  of  the  counfellor,  and 
rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  which  this  important  duty 
may  be  fuccefsfully  performed!  We  are  directed  by  what 
tokens  to  difcover  the  favourable  moment  at  which  the  heart 
is  difpofed  for  the  operation  of  truth  and  reafon,  with  what  ad- 
drefs  to  adminifter,  and  with  what  vehicles  to  difguife  the 
catharticks  of  the  foul. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  fpecious  expedient,  we  find  the 
world  yet  in  the  fame  ftate  :  advice  is  ftill  given,  but  Hill  re¬ 
ceived  with  difguft  ;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  bitternefs  of 
the  medicine  has  been  yet  abated,  or  its  power  encreafed,  by 

any  methods  of  preparing  it. 

If  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  thofe  who  afTume  the 
office  of  directing  the  conduct  of  others  execute  their  under¬ 
taking,  it  will  not  be  very  wonderful  that  their  labours,  how¬ 
ever  zealous  or  affectionate,  are  frequently  ufelefs.  For  what 
is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given  ?  A  few  general  max¬ 
ims,  enforced  with  vehemence  and  inculcated  with  importu¬ 
nity,  but  failing  for  want  of  particular  reference  and  imme¬ 
diate  application. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  fa  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  another,  as  is  neceffary  to  make  inftruction  ufeful. 
We  are  fometimes  mot  ourfelves  confcious  of  the  original  mo¬ 
tives  of  our  actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  firft 
care  is  to  hide  them  from  the  fight  of  others,  and  often  front 
thofe  moft  diligently,  whofe  fuperiority  either  of  power  or  un- 
derftanding  may  entitle  them  to  infpeft  our  lives  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  very  probable  that  he  v/ho  endeavours  the  cure  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  maladies,  miftakes  their  caufe  5  and  that  his  prescrip¬ 
tions  avail  nothing,  becaufe  he  knows  not  which  of  the'.paf- 
fions  or  defires  is  vitiated. 

Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  of  fupe¬ 
riority,  can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  when  it  is  moft  ne¬ 
ceffary 
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ceilary  or  moft  judicious.  But  for  the  fame  reafon  every  one 
is  eager  to  inftruct  his  neighbours.  To  be  wife  or  to  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  is  to  buy  dignity  and  importance  at  a  high  price  ;  but 
when  nothing  is  neceflary  to  elevation  but  deteftion  of  follies 
or  the  faults  of  others,  no  man  is  fo  infenfible  to  die  voice  of 
fame  as  to  lineer  on  the  ground. 


- Tentar.da  via  ejl,  qua  me  quoque  poffim 

‘Tollers  humoy  viQorque  virum  volitare  per  ora.  ViRG. 

New  ways  I  muft  attempt,  my  groveling  name 

To  raile  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.  Dryden 


Vanity  is  fo  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of  advice,  that 
we,  for  the  moft  part,  fummon  our  powers  to  oppol'e  it  with¬ 
out  any  very  accurate  enquiry  whether  it  is  right.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  another  is  growing  great  in  his  own  eyes  at  our 
expence,  and  aftiimes  authority  over  us  without  our  permif- 
fion ;  for  many  would  contentedly  fuffer  the  confequences  of 
their  own  miftakes,  rather  than  the  infoience  of  him  who 
triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  feldom  found  that  anv  advantages  are  enjoyed 
with  that  moderation  which  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  good 
lb  powerfully  enforces  ;  and  therefore  the  advifer  may  juftly 
fufpect:,  that  he  has  inflamed  the  opposition  which  he  laments 
by  arrogance  and  fupercilioufhefs.  He  may  fhfpecl,  but  needs 
not  haftily  to  condemn  himfelf,  for  he  can  rarely  be  certain 
that  the  fofteft  language  or  moft  humble  diffidence  would  have 
efcaped  refentment ;  ftr.ee  Scarcely  any  degree  of  circumfpec- 
tion  can  prevent  or  obviate  the  rage  with  which  the  flothful, 
the  impotent,  and  the  unfuccefsful,  vent  their  difeontent  upon 
thofe  that  excel  them.  Modefty  itfelf,  if  it  is  praifed,  will  be 
envied ;  2nd  there  are  minds  fo  impatient  of  inferiority,  that 
their  gratitude  is  a  fpecies  of  revenge,  and  they  return  bene¬ 
fits,  not  became  recompence  is  a  pleafure,  but  Secaufe  obliga¬ 
tion  is  a  pain. 

The  number  of  thofe  whom  the  love  of  themfelves  has  thus 
far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not  great  ;  but  there  are  few  fo  free 
from  vanitv,  as  not  to  dictate  to  thofe  who  will  hear  their  in- 
ftructions  with  a  vifible  fenfe  cf  their  own  beneficence  ;  and 
few  to  whom  it  is  not  ur, pleating  to  receive  documents,  how¬ 
ever  tenderly  and  cautioufly  delivered,  or  who  are  not  willing 
to  raile  themfelves  from  pupillage,  by  difputing  thejjropofitions 
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It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonfus  of  Arragon ,  that 
dead  counfellors  are  fafeji.  The  grave  puts  an  end  to  flattery 
and  artifice,  and  the  information  that  we  receive  from  books 
is  pure  from  intereft,  fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counfellors  are 
likewife  mod  inftrudfive;  becaufe  they  are  heard  with  patience 
and  with  reverence.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  man 
wifer  than  ourfelves,  from  whole  abilities  we  may  receive  ad¬ 
vantage,  without  any  danger  of  rivalry  or  oppofition,  and  who 
affords  us  the  light  of  his  experience,  without  hurting  our 
eyes  by  flafhes  of  infolence. 

By  the  confultation  of  books,  whether  of  degd  or  living 
authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance  and  oppofition,  which 
occur  in  oral  conferences,  are  avoided.  An  author  cannot 
obtrude  his  advice  unafked,  nor  can  be  often  fafpedted  of  any 
malignant  intention  to  infulthis  readers  with  his  knowledge  or 
his  wit.  Yetfo  prevalent  is  the  habit  of  comparing  ourfelves 
with  others,  while  they  remain  within  the  reach  of  our  paf- 
fions,  that  books  are  feldom  read  with  complete  impartiality, 
but  by  thofe  from  whom  the  writer  is  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance 
that  his  life  or  death  is  indifferent. 

We  fee  that  volumes  may  be  perufed,  and  perufed  with  at¬ 
tention,  to  little  effedt ;  apd  that  maxims  of  prudence,  or 
principles  of  virtue,  may  be,  treafured  in  the  memory  without 
influencing  the  conduct.  Of  the  numbers  that  pafs  their 
lives  among  books,  very  few  read  to  be  made  wifer  or  bet¬ 
ter,  apply  any  general  reproof  of  vice  to  themfelves,  or  try 
their  own  manners  by  axioms  of  juflice.  They  purpofe  either 
to  confume  thofe  hours  for  which  they  can  find  no  other 
amufement,  to  gain  or  preferve  that  refpedt  which  learning 
has  always  obtained  ;  or  to  gratify  their  curiofity  with  know¬ 
ledge,  which,  like  treafures  buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no 
ufe  to  others  or  themfelves. 

“  The  preacher  (fays  a  French  author)  may  fpend  an  hour 
“  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  precept  of  religion,  without 
cc  feeling  anydmpreffion  from  his  own  performance,  becaufe 
“  he  may  have  no  further  defign  than  to  fill  up  his  hour.” 
A  ftudent  may  eafily  exhaufl  his  life  in  comparing  divines 
and  moralifts,  without  any  pradfical  regard  to  morality  or  re¬ 
ligion;  he  may  be  learning  not  to  live,  but  to  reafon  ;  he 
may  regard  only  the  elegance  cf  ftyle,  juilnefs  of  argument, 
and  accuracy  of  method  ;  and  may  enable  himfelf  to  criticifc 
with  judgment,  and  difpute  with  fubtilty,  while  the  chief  ufe 
of  his  volumes  is  unthought  of,  his  mind  is  unaffected,  and 
his  life  is  unreformed. 
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But  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently  defeated 
bv  pride,  cbilinacv,  or  follv,  we  are  not  allowed  to  defert 
them;  for  whoever  can  fumifh  arms  which  they  hitherto  have 
not  employed,  may  enable  them  to  gain  l'ome  hearts  which 
would  have  refilled  any  other  method  cf  attack.  Ever)- man 
of  genius  has  feme  arts  of  fixing  the  attention  peculiar  to 
himlelf,  bv  which,  honeftly  exerted,  he  may  benefit  mankind; 
for  the  arguments  for  purity  cf  life  fail  of  their  due  influence, 
not  because  they  have  been  confidered  and  confuted,  but  be- 
caufe  they  have  been  palled  over  without  conlideration.  To 
the  pofition  of  Tulip,  that  if  Virtue  could  be  feen,  fhemuil 
be  loved,  may  be  added,  that  if  Truth  could  be  heard,  (he 
muft  be  obeyed. 


Numb.  83.  Saturday,  ‘January  19,  1 7 5 1  - 

Cum  taluus  ammum  cenjons  fumet  honeji)  : 

Audebit  quecrar.que  minus  fplendoris  habeluni , 

Aut  fine  pondere  erunt,  et  honore  indigna ferentur, 

Verln  movers  loco,  quamvit  irrvita  recedant , 

Et  verfentur  adhuc  ifitra  penetralia  Vejtee.  Hor- 

But  he  that  hath  a  curious  piece  defign’d, 

When  he  begins  mull  take  a  cenfor’s  mind, 

Severe  and  honeft: ;  and  what  words  appear  -j 

Too  light  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  bear  J. 

The  weighty  fenfe,  nor  worth  the  reader’s  care, 

Shake  off ;  tho’  ftubborn,  they  are  loth  to  move, 

And  tho’  we  fanev,  dearly  tho’  we  love.  Creech. 

a  r-p 

1  HERE  is  no  reputation  for  genius,  lavs  Quintilian^ 
“  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which,  however  necef- 
“  farv,  have  little  fplendor  or  fhew.  T  he  height  of  a  build— 
“  ing  attracts  the  eve,  but  the  foundations  lie  without  re- 
“  gard.  Yet  l'mce  there  is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  l'ciencev 
“  but  from  the  loweft  parts,  I  fhall  think  nothing  uncQn- 
“  necled  with  the  art  of  oratory,  which  he  that  wants  can- 
“  not  be  an  orator.” 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  iiluftrious  precedent,  I 
frail  continue  my  enquiries  into  Milton' %  art  of  verification. 

Since, 
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Sincej  however  minute  the  employment  may  appear,  of  ana- 
lyfing  lines  into  fyllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  in¬ 
curred  by  a  folemn  deliberation  upon  accents  and  paufes,  it 
is  certain  that  without  this  petty  knowledge  no  man  can  be 
a  poet;  and  that  from  the  proper  difpofition  of  fingle  founds 
relults  that  harmony  that  adds  force  to  reafon,  and  gives 
grace  to  fublimity ;  that  fhackles  attention,  and  governs  paf- 
lions. 

That  verfe  may  be  melodious  and  pleafing,  it  is  neceffary, 
not  only  that  the  words  be  fo  ranged  as  that  the  accent  may 
fall  on  its  proper  place,  but  that  the  fyllables  themfelves  be 
fo  cholsn  as  to  flow  fmoothly  into  one  another.  This  is  to 
be  effetffed  by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and  con- 
fonants,  and  by  tempering  the  mute  confonants  with  liquids 
and  femi vowels.  The  Hebrew  grammarians  have  obferved, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  pronounce  two  confonants  without  the 
intervention  of  a  vowel,  or  without  fome  emiflion  of  the 
breath  between  one  and  the  other  ;  this  is  longer  and  more 
perceptible,  as  the  founds  of  the  confonants  are  lefs  har¬ 
monically  conjoined,  and,  by  confequence,  the  flow  of  the 
verfe  is  longer  interrupted. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Dry  den ,  that  a  line  of  monofyllables 
is  almoft  always  harfh.  This,  >vith  regard  to  our  language, 
is  evidently  true,  not  becaufe  monofyllables  cannot  compofe 
harmony,  but  becaufe  ' our  monofyllables  being  of  Teutonick 
original,  or  formed  by  contraction,  commonly  begin  and  end 
with  confonants,  as, 


- Every  lower  faculty 

Of  fenfe ,  whereby  they  hear,  fee,  fmcll ,  touch,  tajlc. 

The  difference  of  harmony  arifing  principally  from  the  col¬ 
location  of  vowels  and  confonants,  will  be  fufficiently  conceived 
by  attending  to  the  following  paffages  ; 

Immortal  Amarant - there  grows 

And  flow’rs  aloft,  (hading  the  fount  of  life. 

And  where  the  river  of  blifs  through  midft  of  heav’n 
Rolls  o'er  Elyfian  jlow'rs  her  amber  Jlream  ; 

With  thefe  that  never  fade,  the  fpirits  eleft 
Bind  their  refplendent  lochs  iniureath’ d  with  beams. 

The  fame  comparifon  that  I  propofe  to  be  made  between 
the  fourth  and  fixth  verfes  of  this  paflage,  may  be  repeated 
between  the  laft  lines  of  the  following  quotations : 


Under 
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Under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  in-lay 
Braider’ d  the  ground,  more  colour’ d  than  nvith  Jlone 
Of  coftlielt  emblem. 

Here  in  clofe  recefs, 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  fweet-fmelling  herbs, 
Efpoufed  Eve  Arid  deck’d  her  nuptial  bed  ; 

And  heav’nly  choirs  the  hymenean  Jung. 

Milton ,  wbcfe  ear  had  been  accuftomed,  not  only  to  the 
mufick  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which,  however  vitiated  by  our 
pronunciation,  excel  all  that  are  now  in  ufe,  but  to  the  foftnefs 
of  the  Italian ,  the  moft  mellifluous  of  all  modern  poetry, 
Lems  fully  convinced  of  the  unfitnefs  of  cur  language  for 
fnooth  verification,  and  is  therefore  pleafed  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  calling  in  a  fofcer  word  to  his  affiftance  ;  for  this  reafon, 
and  I  believe  for  this  only,  he  fometimes  indulges  himfelf  in  a 
long  feries  cf  proper  names,  and  introduces  them  where  they 
add  little  but  mufick  to  his  poem. 

- The  richer  feat 

Of  Atalalipa,  and  yet  unfpoiPd 
Guiana ,  whofe  great  city  Gerion’ s  fons 
Call  El  Dorado. - 

The  moon - The  Tufcan  artift  views 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fefole 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defery  new  lands. - 

He  has  indeed  been  more  attentive  to  his  fyllables  than 
to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  offend  by  collifions  of 
confonantr,  or  openings  of  vowels  upon  each  other,  at 
leaft  not  more  often  than  other  writers  v.ho  have  had  lefs 
important  or  complicated  fubjeefs  to  take  off  their  care 
from  the  cadence  of  their  lines. 

The  great  peculiarity  cf  Milton’?,  verfification,  compared 
with  that  cf  the  later  poets,  is  the  ciifion  ot  one  vowel 
before  another,  cr  the  fuppreffic-n  cf  the  laft  fyilable  of  a 
word  ending  with  a  vowel,  when  a  vowel  begins  the  fol¬ 
lowing  word.  As 

Knowledge - 

Opprefles  elfe  with  forfeit,  and  foon  turns 
Wi'dom  to  folly,  as  nqurifluner.t  to  wind. 

This 
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This  licence,  though  now  difufed  in  Englijh  poetry,  w;is 
praccifed  by  our  old  writers,  and  is  allowed  in  many  other 
languages  ancient  and  modern,  and  therefore  the  criticks  on 
Paraclije  Lojl  have,  without  much  deliberation,  commended 
Milton  for  continuing  it.  But  one  language  cannot  commu- 
nicate  its  rules  to  another.  We  have  already  tried  and  re¬ 
jected  the  hexameter  of  the  ancients,  the  double  clofe  of  the 
Italians ,  and  the  alexandrine  of  the  French  ;  and  the  elifion 
of  vowels,  however  graceful  it  may  feem  to  other  nations, 
may  be  very  unfuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Englijh  tongue. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  we  have  negligently  loft  part 
of  our  vowels,  and  that  the  filent  e  which  our  anceftors 
adleatomoft  of  our  monofyllables,  was  once  vocal.  By  this 
detruncation  of  our  fyllables,  our  language  is  overflocked  with 
confonants,  and  it  is  more  neceffary  to  add  vowels  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  words,  than  to  cut  them  off  from  the  end. 

Milton  therefore  feems  to  have  fomewhat  miftaken  the  nature 
of  our  language,  of  which  the  chief  defect  is  ruggednefs  and 
afperity,  and  has  left  our  harfh  cadences  yet  harfher.  But  his 
elifions  are  not  all  equally  to  be  cenfured;  in  fome  fyllables 
they  may  be  allowed,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  may  be  fafeiy  imi¬ 
tated.  The  abfeiffion  of  a  vowed  is  undoubtedly  vicious  v/hen 
it  is  flrongly  founded,  and  makes,  with  its  afTociate  confonant, 
a  full  and  audible  fyllajble, 

- What  he  gives. 

Spiritual,  may  to  purelt  fpirits  be  found, 

No  ingrateful  food,  and  food  alike  thefe  pure 
Intelligential  fubftances  require. 

Fruits, - HeJJerian  fables  true, 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  tafte. 

- Evening  now  approach'd, 

For  we  have  alfo  our  evening  and  our  morn. 

Of  guefts  he  makes  them  Oaves, 

Jnhofpitai^’,  and  kills  their  infant  males. 

And  vital  Virtue  infus’d,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mafs. - 

God  made  thee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
To  ferve  him.. 

I  believe  every  reader  will  agree  that  in  all  thofe  paflagfs, 
though  not  equally  in  all,  the  mufick  is  injured,  and  in  fome 

the 


the  meaning  obfcured.  There  are  other  lines  in  which  the 
vowel  is  cut  off,  but  it  is  fo  faintly  pronounced  in  common 
fpeech,  that  the  lofs  of  it  in  poetry  is  fcarcely  perceived  ; 
and  therefore  fuch  compliance  with  the  meafure  may  be  al¬ 
lowed.- 

Nature  breeds 

Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominai/f,  inutterai/e  ;  and  worfe 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign’d - 

- From  the  fhore 

They  view’d  the  vaft  immenfurai/e  abyfs. 

Impenetrate,  impal’d  with  circling  fire. 

To  none  communicate  in  earth  or  lieav’n. 

Yet  even  thefe  contractions  encreafe  the  roughnefs  of  a 
language  too  rough  already ;  and  though  in  long  poems  they 
may  be  fometimes  fuffered,  it  never  can  be  faulty  to  forbear 
them. 

Milton  frequently  ufes  in  his  poems  the  hypermetrical  or 
redundant  line  of  eleven  fyllables. 

- - Thus  it  lhall  befall 

Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  over-trufbY/y. 

Lets  her  will  rule - 

I  alfo  err’d  in  over-much  admirt  j. 

Verfes  of  this  kind  occur  almoft  in  every  page ;  but  though 
they  are  not  unpleafing  or  diffonant,  they  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  into  heroick  poetry,  fince  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
language  allow  us  no  other  diftinction  of  epick  and  tragick 
meafures,  than  is  afforded  by  the  liberty  of  changing  at  will 
the  tenth  nations  of  the  dramatick  lines,  and  bringing  them  by 
that  relaxation  c  f  metrical  rigour  nearer  to  profe. 
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Dulce  ejl  dejipere  in  loco.  Ho?.. 

Wifdom  at  proper  times  is  well  forgot. 


T  iOCKF,  whom  there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpecl  of  being 
a  favourer  of  idlenefs  or  libertinifm,  has  advanced,  that  who¬ 
ever  hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his  time  with  efficacy  and 
vigour,  mull  allow  l'ome  of  it  to  pafs  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  humanity  to  fpend  a  whole  life  in  profound  ilucv 
and  intenfe  meditation,  and  the  molt  rigorous  exaCiers  of  in- 
dullry  and  ferioufnefs  have  appointed  hours  for-  relaxation  and 
a  nufement. 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  content,  many  of 
the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  Hide  imperceptibly  away,  and 
that  the  mind  will  break,  from  confinement  to  its  Hated  talk, 
into  fudden  excurfions.  Severe  and  connected  attention  is 
preferved  but  for  a  Ihort  time,  and  when  a  man  fhuts  himfelf 
up  in  his  clofet,  and  bends  his  thoughts  to  the  difeuffion  of  any 
abftrufe  quellion,  he  will  find  his  faculties  continually  Healing 
away  to  more  pleafing  entertainments.  He  often  perceives 
himfelf  tranfported,  he  knows  not  how,  to  diflant  tracts  of 
thought,  and  return  to  his  firfl  objeCt  as  from  a  dream,  without 
knowing  when  he  forfook  it,  or  how  long  he  has  been  abftract- 
ed  from  it. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  die  moH  Hudious  are  not  always 
the  moH  learned.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  this  difference  of  proficiency  may  arile  from  the 
difference  of  intellectual  powers,  of  the  choice  of  books,  01 
the  convenience  of  information.  But  I  believe  itlikewife  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  moft  reclufe  are  not  the  moll  vigorous 
profecutors  of  ffudy.  Many  impofe  upon  the  world,  and  many 
upon  themfelves,  by  an  appearance  of  fevere  and  exemplary 
diligence,  when  they,  in  reality,  give  themfelves  up  to  the 
luxury  of  fancy',  pleafe  their  minds  with  regulating  the  paff, 
or  planning  out  the  future  ;  place  themfelves  at  will  in  varied 
Htuations  of  happinefs,  and  Humber  away  their  day's  in  volun¬ 
tary'  vifions.  In  the  journey  of  life  foine  are  left  behind, 
becaufe  they  are  naturally  feeble  and  flow ;  fame  becaufe 
they  mifs  the  way,  and  many  becaufe  they  leave  it  by 
choice,  and  inllead  ol  preffing  onward  with  a  Iteadv  pace,  de- 
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light  themfelves  with  momentary  deviations,  turn  afide  to  pluck 
every  flower,  and  repofe  in  every  {hade. 

There  is  nothing:  more  fatal  to  a  man  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 

#  O 

think,  than  to  have  learned  the  art  of  regaling  his  mind  with 
thofe  airy  gratifications,  Other  vices  or  follies  are  rellrained. 
by  fear,  reformed  by  admonition,  or  rejected  by  the  convidtion 
which  the  comparilbn  of  our  conduct  with  that  of  others  may 
in  time  produce.  But  this  invifible  riot  of  the  mind,  this  fe- 
cret  prodigality  of  being,  is  fecure  from  detection,  and  fearlefs 
of  approach.  The  dreamer  retires  to  his  apartments,  {huts 
out  the  cares  and  interruptions  of  mankind,  and  abandons  him- 
felf  to  his  own  fancy ;  new  worlds  rife  up  before  him,  one 
image  is  followed  by  another,  and  a  long  fucceflion  of  delights 
dances  round  him.  He  is  at  lafc  called  back  to  life  by  nature, 
or  by  cultom,  and  enters  peevifh  into  iociety,  becaufehe  cannot 
model  it  to  his  own  will.  He  returns  from  his  idle  excurfions 
with  the  afperity,  though  not  with  the  knowledge  of  a  {Indent, 
and  haftens  again  to  the  fame  felicity  with  the  eagernefs  of  a 
man  bent  upon  the  advancement  of  fome  favourite  fcience. 
The  infatuation  {Lengthens  by  degrees,  and,  like  the  poifon  of 
opiates,  weakens  his  powers,  without  any  external  fymptom  of 
malignity. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  thefe  hypocrites  of  learning  are  in 
time  detected,  and  convinced  by  difgrace  and  dilappointment 
of  the  difference  between  the  labour  of  thought,  and  the  fport 
of  mufing.  But  this  difcovery  is  often  not  made  till  it  is  too 
late  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been  fooled  away.  A  thou- 
fand  accidents  may,  indeed,  awaken  drones  to  a  more  early 
fenfe  of  their  danger  and  their  fhame.  But  they  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  neceflity  of  breaking  from  this  habitual  drowfi- 
nefs,  too  often  relapfe  in  fpite  of  their  refolution  ;  for  thefe 
ideal  feducers  are  always  near,  and  neither  any  particularity  cf 
time  nor  place  is  necelfary  to  their  influence  ;  they  invade  the 
foul  without  warning,  and  have  often  charmed  down  refinance 
before  their  approach  is  perceived  or  fufpecfed. 

This  captivity,  however,  it  is  necelfary  for  every  man  to 
break,  who  has  any  defire  to  be  wife  or  ufeful,  to  pals  his  life 
with  the  efteem  of  others,  or  to  look  back  with  fatisfacfion 
from  his  old  age  upon  his  earlier  years,  In  order  to  regain  li¬ 
berty,  he  mull  find  the  means  of  flying  from  himfelfj  he  mull, 
in  oppofition  to  the  Stoick  precept,  teach  his  defires  to  fix  upon 
external  things  ;  he  muft  adopt  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  others, 
and  excite  in  his  mind  the  want  of  lccial  pleafures  and  amicable 
communication. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  net  impcSfele  to  promote  the  cure  cf  this 
mental  malady,  by  cicfe  application  to  fame  new  ftudy,  which 
may  pour  in  frefh  ideas,  and  keep  curiofity  in  perpetual  motion. 
But  ftudy  requires  folitude,  and  fchtude  is  a  Rate  dangerous  to 
thole  who  are  too  much  accuiromed  to  fink  into  thenTlves. 
Active  employment  or  publick  pleafure  is  generally  a  necefta ry 
part  ot  this  intellectual  regimen,  without  which,  though  fame 
remiftion  may  be  obtained,  a  complete  cure  wiii  l'curc  A  y  be  ef¬ 
fected. 

Tnis  is  a  formidable  and  obftinate  difeafe  of  the  intellect,  of 
which,  when  it  has  once  become  radicated  by  time,  the  remedy 
is  one  cf  the  hardeft  talks  of  reafon  and  of  virtue.  Its  flighted: 
attacks,  therefore,  fhould  brnwatchfully  oppofed ;  and  he  that 
finds  the  frigid  and  narcotick  infection  beginning  to  fifize  him, 
lhhuld  turn  his  whole  attention  again!!  it,  and  check  it  at  the 
hrft  difeovery  by  proper  counteraclion. 

The  great  refolution  to  be  formed,  when  happinefs  and  virtue 
are  thus  formidably  invaded,  is,  that  no  part  of  life  be  fpent 
in  a  ftate  of  neutrality  or  indifference  ;  but  that  feme  pleafure 
be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to  labour  ;  and 
that,  whenever  the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  life  grows  irkfome  or 
difgufting,  an  immediate  tranfition  be  made  to  diverfion  and 
gaiety. 

After  the  exercifes  which  hpaltb  of  body  requires,  and  which 
have  themfelves  a  natural  tendency  to  actuate  and  invigorate 
the  mind,  the  moil  eligible  aihufement  of  a  rational  being  feems 
to  be  that  interchange  of  thoughts  which  is  practifed  in  free 
and  eafy  converfation  ;  wheire  fufpicion  is  banifhed  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  emulation  by  benevolence  ;  where  every  man  fpeaks 
with  no  other  reftraint  than  unwillingnefs  to  offend,  and  hears 
with  no  other  difpofition  than  defire  to  be  pleaded.’ 

There  muff  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  trifles  ;  and  the 
only  choice  that  nature  offers  us,  is,  to  trifle  in  company  or 
alone.  To  join  profit  with  pleafure,  has  been  an  old  precept 
among  men  who  have  had  very  different  conceptions  of  profit. 
Ail  have  agreed  that  our  amufements  fhould  not  terminate 
wholly  in  the  prefent  moment,  but  contribute  more  orlefs  to 
future  advantage.  He  that  amufes  himfeif  among  well  chofen 
companions,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  receive,  from  the  moft  carelefs 
and  obftreperous  merriment  which  virtue  can  allow,  fome  ufe- 
ful  hints  ;  nor  can  converfe  on  the  moft  familiar  topicks,  with- 
'  out  fome  cafual  information.  The  loofe  fparkles  of  thought- 
kbb  wit  may  give  new  light  to  the  mind,  and  the  gay  contention 
for  paradoxical  pofitions  redlify  the  opinions. 
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This  is  the  time  in  which  tbofe  friendfhips  that  give  happi- 
nefs  or  confolation,  relief  or  fecurity,  are  generally  formed, 
A  wife  and  good  man  is  never  fo  amiable  as  in  his  unbended  and 
familiar  intervals.  Heroielc  generofity,  or  philofophical  difco- 
veries,  may  compel  veneration  and  refpect,  but  love  always 
implies  fomekind  of  natural  or  voluntary  equality,  and  is  only 
to  be  excited  by  that  levity  and  cheerfulnefs  which  difencumbers 
all  minds  from  awe  and  folicitude,  invites  the  modeff  to  free¬ 
dom,  and  exalts  the  timorous  to  confidence.  This  eafy  gaiety 
is  certain  to  pleafe,  whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  ex¬ 
erts  it ;  if  our  fuperiors  defeend  from  their  elevation,  we  love 
them  for  leffening  the  diftance  at  which  we  are  placed  below 
them  j  and  inferiors,  from  whom  we  can  receive  no  lafting 
advantage,  will  always  keep  our  affections  while  their  ipright- 
linefs  and  mirth  contribute  to  our  pleafure, 

Everyman  finds  bimfelf  differently  affected  by  the  fight  of 
fortreffes  of  war,  and  palaces  of  pleafure  ;  we  look  on  the 
height  and  ftrength  of  the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of  gloomy 
fatisfoction,  for  we  cannot  think  of  defence  without  admitting 
images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delighted  and  jocund  through 
the  gay  apartments  of  the  palace,  becaufe  nothing  is  imprefied 
by  them  on  the  mind  but  joy  and  feftivity.  Such  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  great  and  amiable  characters  ;  with  protestors  we 
are  fife,  with  companions  we  are  happy. 


Numb.  90.  Saturday,  ‘January  26,  1751. 

1 

Interim  labor.  Virg. 

What  toil  in  flender  thing's  1 

O 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts  of  literature 
without  failing  either  to  pleafe  or  inftruct.  'I'oo  much  nicety 
of  detail  difgufts  the  greateft  part  of  readers,  and  to  throw  a 
multitude  of  particulars  under  general  heads,  and  lay  down 
rules  of  extenfive  comprehenfior.,  is  to  common  underftandings 
of  little  ufe.  They  who  undertake  thefe  fubjects  are  therefore 
always  in  clanger,  as  one  cr  other  inconvenience  arifes  to  their 

imagi- 
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imagination,  of  frighting  us  with  rugged  fcience,  or  amufing 
us  with  empty  found. 

In  criticifing  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  indeed,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interfperfe  paffages  that  can  hardly  fail  to  relieve  the 
languors  of  attention;  and  fince,  in  examining  the  variety  and 
choice  of  the  paufes  with  which  he  has  diverfified  his  numbers, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found,  perhaps  the  remark  may  be  well  compenlated  by  the  ex¬ 
amples,  and  the  irkfomenefs  of  grammatical  difquifitions  fome- 
what  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  his  fcheme  of  verfification  by  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome ,  whom  he  propofed  to  himfelf  for  his  models, 
fo  far  as  the  difference  of  his  language  from  theirs  would  permit 
the  imitation.  There  are  indeed  many  inconveniences  infe- 
parable  from  our  heroick  mcafure  compared  with  that  of  Homer 
and  Virgil-,  inconveniencies,  which  it  is  no  reproach  to  Milton 
not  to  have  overcome,  becaufe  they  are  in  their  own  nature  in- 
fuperable ;  but  againft  which  he  has  ftruggled  with  fo  much 
art  and  diligence,  that  he  may  at  leaft  be  faid  to  have  deferved 
fuccefs. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  confidered  as  con- 
fiffing  of  fifteen  fyllables,  fo  melodioufly  difpofed,  that,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  examined  the  poetical  authors,  very 
pleafing  and  fonorous  lyrick  meafures  are  formed  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  heroick.  It  is,  indeed,  fcarce  poffible  to  break 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  but  that  invenias  etiam  disjefti  mem¬ 
bra  poetes ,  fome  harmony  will  ftill  remain,  and  the  due  pro¬ 
portions  of  found  will  always  be  difeovered.  This  meafure 
therefore  allowed  great  variety  of  paufes,  and  great  liberties  of'' 
connecting  one  verfe  with  another,  becaufe  wherever  the  line 
was  interrupted,  either  part  fingly  was  mufical.  But  the  an¬ 
cients  feem  to  have  confined  this  privilege  to  hexameters ;  for 
in  their  other  meafures,  though  longer  than  the  Englijh  heroick, 
thofe  who  wrote  after  the  refinements  of  verfification,  venture 
fo  feldom  to  change  their  paufes,  that  every  variation  may  be 
fuppofed  rather  a  compliance  with  neceffity  than  the  choice  of 
judgment. 

Milton  was  conftrained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mea¬ 
fure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmoft  perfection  ;  the  fingle 
parts,  therefore,  into  which  it  was  to  be  fometimes  broken 
by  paufes,  were  in  danger  of  lofing  the  very  form  of  verfe. 
This  has,  perhaps,  notwithftanding  all  his  care,  fometimes 
happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  meafures,  no  part  of  a 
verfe  ought  to  be  fo  feparjted  from  the  reft  as  not  to  remain 

ftill 
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ftill  more  harmonious  than  profe,  or  to  fhew,  by  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  tones,  that  it  is  part  of  a  verfe.  This  rule  in  the 
old  hexameter  might  be  eafily  obferved,  but  in  Englijh  will  very 
frequently  be  in  danger  of  violation ;  for  the  order  and  re¬ 
gularity  cf  accents  cannot  well  be  perceived  in  a  fucceuion 
of  fewer  than  three  f/llables,  which  will  confine  the  Englijh 
poet  to  only  five  paufes  ;  it  being  fuppofed,  that  when  he 
connects  one  line  with  another,  he  fhould  never  make  a  full 
paufe  at  lefs  di fiance  than  that  of  three  fyllables  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  end  of  a  verfe. 

That  this  rule  fhould  be  univerfally  and  indifpenfably  eftab- 
lifhed,  perhaps  cannot  be  granted;  fomething  may  be  allowed 
to  variety,  and  fomething  to  the  adaption  of  the  numbers  to  the 
fubjedc;  but  it  will  be  found  generally  neceil'ary,  and  the  ear 
will  feldom  fail  to  fuffer  bv  its  netrledl. 

J  O 

Thus  when  a  fingle  fyllable  is  cut  off  from  the  reft,  it  mud 
cither  be  united  to  the  line  with  which  the  fenfe  connects  it, 
or  be  founded  alone.  If  it  be  united  to  the  ether  line,  it  cor¬ 
rupts  its  harmony ;  if  disjoined  it  muft  ftand  alone,  and  with 
regard  to  muficlc  be  fuperflucus;  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  a 
fingle  found,  becaufe  it  has  no  proportion  to  another. 

Hypocrites  aufterely  talk. 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure;  and  commands  to  fome,  leaves  free  to  ail. 

When  two  fyllables  like  wife  are  abfeinded  from  the  reft, 
they  evidently  want  fome  affociate  founds  to  make  them  har¬ 
monious. 

— - Eyes — - — 

— more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 

Charm’d  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  paft’ral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Meanwhile 
To  re-falute  the  world  with  facred  light 
Leucothea  wak’d. 

He  ended,  and  the  fun  gate  fignal  high 
To  the  bright  minifter  that  watch’d  :  he  blew 
ilis  trumpet. 

Firft  in  the  eaft  his  glorious  lamp  was  feen, 

P.egent  of  day  :  and  all  th’  horizon  round 
Invefted  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heav’n’s  high  road;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danc’d, 

SWdding  fweet  influence. 
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The  fame  defeT  is  perceived  in  the  following  line,  where 
the  paufe  is  at  the  fecond  fyllable  from  the  beginning. 

The  race 

Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  ’till  the  favage  clamour  drown’d 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  mufe  defend 
Her  fan.  So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 

When  the  paufe  falls  upon  the  third  fyllable  or  the  feventh, 
the  harmony  is  better  preferved  ;  but  as  the  third  and  feventh 
are  weak  fyllables,  the  period  leaves  the  ear  unfatished,  and  in 
expectation  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  verfe. 

He,  with  his  horrid  crew, 

Lay  vanquifh’d,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph. 

Confounded  though  immor taL  But  his  doom 
Referv’d  him  to  more  wrath  ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  loft  happinefs  and  lafting  pain 
Torments  him. 

God, - with  frequent  intercourfe. 

Thither  will  fend  his  winged  me{Tenger3 
On  errands  of  fupernal  grace.  So  fung 
The  glorious  train  afcendi/zy. 

It  may  be,  I  think,  eftablifned  as  a  rule,  that  a  paufe  which 
concludes  a  period  fhould  be  made  for  the  moft  part  upon  a 
ftrong  fyllable,  as  the  fourth  and  fixth ;  but  thofe  paufes  which 
only  fufpend  the  fenfe  may  be  placed  upon  the  weaker.  Thus 
the  reft  in  the  third  line  of  the  firft  paffage  fatisfies  the  ear  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  fourth,  and  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  quotation 
better  than  of  the  third. 

The  evil  fooq 

Drawn  back,  redounded  (as  a  flood)  on  thofe 
From  whom  it  fprung ;  impoffible  to  mix 
With  blc/fednefs. 

- What  we  by  day 

Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 

Tending  to  wild. 

The  paths  andbow’rs  doqbt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wildernefs  with  eafe  as  wide 
As  Jvve  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  lopg 
Affift  us. 
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The  reft  in  the  fifth  place  has  the  fame  inconvenience  as 
in  the  feventh  and  third,  that  the  fyllable  is  weak. 


Beall  now  with  beafl  ’gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl 
And  iifh  with  fifh,  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving. 
Devour’d  each  other  :  Nor  Hood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  him,  or  with  countenance  grim. 

Glar’d  on  him  pal's/V/y. 

The  nobleft  and  moft  majeflick  paufes  which  ourverfifica- 
tion  admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and  fixth  fyllables,  which  are 
both  flrongly  founded  in  a  pure  and  regular  verfe,  and  at 
either  of  which  the  line  is  fo  divided,  that  both  members  par¬ 
ticipate  of  harmony. 

But  now  at  laft  the  facred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heav’n 
Shoots  far  into  the  bofom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn  :  here  nature  firft  begins 
Her  farthell  verge,  and  chaos  to  retire. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  credit  to  my 
own  ear,  is  the  reft  upon  the  fixth  fyllable,  which  taking  in 
a  complete  compafs  of  found,  fuch  as  is  lufficient  to  conftitute 
one  of  our  lyrick  meafures,  makes  a  full  and  folemn  clofe. 
Some  paftages  which  conclude  at  this  flop,  I  could  never  read 
without  fome  ftrong  emotions  of  delight  or  admiration. 

Before  the  hills  appear’d,  or  fountain  flow’d, 

Thou  with  the  eternal  wildom  didlt  ccnverfe, 

Wifdom  thy  filler,  and  with  her  did.fl  play 
In  prefence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleas’d 
With  thy  celeltial  Jong. 

Or  other  worlds  they  feem’d,  or  happy  ifles, 

Like  thofe  Hefperuin  gardens  fam’d  of  old, 

Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  fiow’ry  vales, 

Thrice  happy  ifles  !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there, 

He  fiaid  not  to  inquire. 

He  blew 

His  trumpet,  heard  in  Orel  fince,  perhaps 
When  God  defeended  ;  and  perhaps,  once  more 
To. found  at  general  doom. 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  regard  to  the 
paufes  and  How  of  his  verbs  into  each  other,  it  will  app  ar. 
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that  he  has  performed  all  that  our  language  would  admit;  and 
the  comparifon  of  his  numbers  with  thofe  who  have  cultivated 
the  lame  manner  of  writing,  will  fhow  that  he  excelled  as 
much  in  the  lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his 
fkill  in  harmony  was  not  Id's  than  his  invention  or  his  learn- 


Numb.  91.  Tuesday,  January  29,  1751. 

Dukis  inexpertls  cultura  poteutls  amid , 

Expertus  metuit .  Hor- 

To  court  the  great  ones,  and  to  footh  their  pride, 

Seems  a  fweet  talk  to  thofe  that  never  tried  ; 

But  thofe  that  have,  know  well  that  danger’s  near. 

Creech- 

TL  HE  Sciences  having  long  feen  their  votaries  labouring 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  without  reward,  put  up  their  peti¬ 
tion  to  Jupiter  for  a  more  equitable  diitnbution  of  riches 
and  honours.  Jupiter  was  moved  at  their  complaints,  and 
touched  with  the  approaching  miferies  of  men,  whom  the 
Sciences,  wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitude,  were  now 
threatening  to  forfake,  and  who  would  have  been  reduced  by 
their  departure  to  feed  in  dens  upon  the  maft  of  trees,  to 
hunt  their  prey  in  defer’ts,  and  to  perifh  under  the  paws  cf  ani¬ 
mals  ftronger  and  fiercer  than  themfelves. 

A  fynod  of  the  celeftials  was  therefore  convened,  in  which 
it  was  refolved,  that  Patronage  fhould  defeend  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Sciences.  Patronage  was  the  daughter  of 
Astrea,  by  a  mortal  father,  and  had  been  educated  in  tire 
l'chool  of  Truth,  by -the  Goddeffes,  whom  fhe  was  now  ap¬ 
pointed  to  protect.  She  had  from  her  mother  that  dignity  cf 
afpedt.  which  (truck  terror  into  falfe  merit,  and  from  her  mif- 
trefs  that  referve,  which  made  her  only  acceffible  to  thofe  whom 
the  Sciences  brought  into  her  prefence. 

She  came  down,  with  the  general  acclamation  of  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  favour  learning.  Hope  danced  before  her,  and  Li¬ 
berality  ftood  at  her  fide,  ready  to  fcatter  by  her  direction 
the  gifts  which  Fortune,  who  followed  her,  was  command¬ 
ed  to  fupply.  As  fhe  advanced  towards  ParnaJJus>  the  cloud 
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•which  had  long  hung  over  it,  was  immediately  difpdled.  The 
(hades,  before  withered  with  drought,  fpread  their  original 
verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  had  languished  with  chilnefs 
hrightened  their  colours,  and  invigorated  their  fcents ;  the 
Mules  tuned  their  harps  and  exerted  their  voices ;  and  all  the 
concert  of  nature  welcomed  her  arrival. 

On  ParnaJJ'us  (he  fixed  her  refidence,  in  a  palace  raifed  by  the 
Sciences,  and  adorned  with  whatever  could  delight  the  eye, 
elevate  the  imaginati6n,  or  enlarge  the  understanding.  Here 
ihe  dilperfed  the-  gifts  of  Fortune  with  the  impartiality  cf 
Justice,  and  the  difcernment  of  Truth.  Her  gate  Rood 
always  open,  and  Hope  fat  at  the  portal,  inviting  to  entrance 
all  whom  the  Sciences  numbered  in  their  train.  The  court 
was  therefore  thronged  with  innumerable  multitudes,  of  whom, 
though  many  returned  difappointed,  feldom  any  had  confidence 
to  complain  ;  for  Patronage  was  known  to  neglect  few, 
but  for  want  cf  the  due  claims  to  her  regard.  Thole,  there¬ 
fore,  who  had  folicited  her  favour  without  fuccefs,  generally 
withdrew  fiom  publick  notice,  and  either  diverted  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  meaner  employments,  or  endeavoured  to  fupply  their 
deficiencies  by  clofer  application. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  mifearried 
in  their  preten'fions  grew  fo  great,  that  they  became  lefs  afham- 
ed  of  their  repulfes ;  and  inftead  of  hiding  their  dilgrace  in 
retirement,  began  to  befiege  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  ob- 
ffrudt  the  entrance  of  fuch  as  they  thought  likely  to  be  more 
carefied.  The  deciuons  cf  Patronage,  who  was  but  half 
a  Godde-fs,  had  been  fometimes  erroneous  ;  and  though  fhe 
always  made  hafte  to  rectify  her  miftakes,  a  few  inftances  cf 
her  fallibility  encouraged  every  one  to  appeal  from  her  judg¬ 
ment  to  his  own  and  that  of  his  companions,  who  are  always 
ready  to  clamour  in  the  common  caufe,  and  elate  each  other 
with  reciprocal  applaufe. 

Hope  was  a  Ready  friend  to  the  difippointed,  and  Impu¬ 
dence  incited  them  to  accept  a  f  cond  invitation,  and  lay 
their  claim  again  before  Patronage.  They  were  again,  for 
the  mcR  part,  lent  hack  with  ignominy,  but  found  Hope  not 
alienated,  and  Impudence  more  refolutely  zealous ;  they  there¬ 
fore  contrived  new  expedients,  and  hoped  at  laft  to  prevail 
by  their  multitudes  which  were  always  increafing,  and  their 
perfeveraneg  which  Hope  and  Impudence  forbad  them  to 
relax. 

Patronage  bavins  been  long;  a  ftrunrer  to  the  heavenly 
a&einblies  ber/an  to  degenerate  towards  terreirrial  nature,  ana 

'  O  W  ^ 
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fining  her  friendlhip  to  the  Sciences,  {he  fuffered  herfelf,  by 
little  and  little,  to  contradf  an  acquaintance  with  Pride,  the 
fon  of  Falsehood,  by  whofe  embraces  Ihe  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Flattery  and  Caprice.  Flattery  was  nurfed  by 
Liberality,  and  Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  anyaffift- 
ance  from  the  leflons  of  the  Sciences. 

Patronage  began  openly  to  adopt  the  fentiments  and  imi¬ 
tate  the  manners  of  her  hufband,  by  whofe  opinion  fhe  now 
diredted  her  decifions  with  very  little  heed  to  the  precepts  of 
T ruth  ;  and  as  her  daughters  continually  gained  upon  her 
affections,  the  Sciences  loft  their  influence,  till  none  found 
much  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  reception,  but  thofe  whom 
Caprice  or  Flattery  conduced  to  "her  throne. 

The  throngs  who  had  fo  long  waited,  and  fo  often  been  difmifi- 
fed  for  want  of  recommendation  from  the  Sciences,  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  fee  the  power  of  thofe  rigorous  Goddeffes  tending 
to  its  extinction.  Their  patroneffes  now  renewed  their  en¬ 
couragements.  Hope  fmiled  at  the  approach  of  Caprice, 
and  Impudence  was  always  at  hand  to  introduce  her  clients  to 
Flattery. 

Patronage  had  now  learned  to  procure  herfelf  reverence 
by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and  inftead  of  admitting  her 
petitioners  to  an  immediate  audience,  ordered  the  antechamber 
to  be  ereCted,  called  among  mortals,  the  Hall  of  Expectation. 
Into  this  hall  the  entrance  was  eafyto  thofe  whom  Impudence 
had  configned  to  Flattery,  and  it  was  therefore  crowded 
Avith  a  promifcuous  throng,  affembled  from  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  preffing  forward  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  of  defire, 
and  agitated  with  all  the  anxieties  of  competition. 

They  entered  this  general  receptacle  with  ardour  and  ala¬ 
crity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  fpeedy  accefs,  under  the  conduCt 
of  Flattery,  to  the  prefence  of  Patronage.  But  it  ge¬ 
nerally  *  happened  that  they  were  here  left  to  their  deftiny,  for 
the  inner  doors  were  committed  to  Caprice,  who  opened 
and  Ihut  them,  as  it  feemed,  by  chance,  and  rejedted  or  ad¬ 
mitted  without  any  fettled  rule  of  diftindfion.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  miferable  attendants  were  left  to  wear  out  their  lives 
in  alternate  exultation  and  dejedlion,  delivered  up  to  the  {port 
of  Suspicion,  who  was  always  whifpering  into  their  ear  de- 
figns  againft  them  which  were  never  formed,  and  of  Envy, 
who  diligently  pointed  out  the  good  fortune  of  one  or  other  of 
their  competitors.  Imfamy  flew  round  the  hall,  and  Matter¬ 
ed  mildews  from  her  wings,  with  which  every  one  was  ftain- 
$d;  Reputation  followed  her  with  flower  flight,  and  endea- 
‘-“Toured  to  hide  the  blemilhes  with  paint,  which  was  innnediate- 
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ly  brufned  away,  or  feparated  of  itfelf,  and  left  the  ftains  more 
vifible  ;  nor  were  the  fpots  of  Infamy  ever  effaced,  but  with 
limpid  water  effufed  by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which 
fprung  up  beneath  the  throne  cf  Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwilling  to  lcfe  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  recommending  to  Patronage,  would 
lead  her  followers  into  the  Hall  of  Expectation  ;  but  they 
were  foon  difeou raged  from  attending,  for  not  only  Envy  and 
Suspicion  inceffantly  tormented  them,  but  Impudence  con- 
fidered  them  as  intruders,  and  incited  Infamy  to  blacken 
them.  They  therefore  quickly  retired,  but  feldom  without 
fome  fpots  which  they  could  fcarcely  wafh  away,  and  which 
fhewfed  that  they  had  once  waited  in  the  Hall  of  Expec¬ 
tation. 

7'he  reft  continued  to  expedl  the  happy  moment,  at  wdiich 
Caprice  fhould  beckon  them  to  approach  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  her,  not  with  Homerical  harmony,  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  great  actions,  or  the  recital  of  noble  fentiments,  but. 
with  foft  and  voluptuous  melody,  intermingled  with  the  praifes 
of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by  whom  they  were  heard  at 
cnce  with  pleafure  and  contempt. 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when  they  leaft 
expedied  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage  with  thegifts  of  For¬ 
tune,  but  they  were  from  that  time  chained  to  her  footftool, 
and  condemned  to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her 
nods  ;  they  feemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and  feldom  com¬ 
plained  of  any  drudgery,  however  fervile,  or  any  affront, 
however  contemptuous ;  yet  they  were  often,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  obedience,  feized  on  a  ludden  by  Caprice,  divert¬ 
ed  of  their  ornaments,  and  thruft  back  into  the  Hall  of  Ex¬ 
pectation. 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and  all,  except  a 
few  whom  experience  had  taught  to  feek  happinefs  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  liberty,  continued  to  fpend  hours,  and  days,  and 
years,  courting  the  fmile  cf  Caprice  by  the  arts  cf  Flat¬ 
tery;  till  at  length  new  crowds  preffed  in  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  forth  at  different  outlets  into  the  habitations  of 
Disease,  and  Shame,  and  Poverty,  and  Despair,  where 
they  piffld  the  reft  cf  their  lives  in  narratives  of  promifes 
and  breaches  cf  faith,  cf  joys  and  forrows,  of  hopes  and  dif- 
appeintments. 

The  Sciences,  after  a  thoufand  indignities,  retired  from  the 
palace  of  Patronage,  and  having  long  wandered  over  the 
world  in  grief  and  dill  refs,  were  led  at  laft  to  the  cottage  of 
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Independence*  the  daughter  of  Fortitude  ;  where  they 
were  taught  by  Prudence  and  Parsimony  to  iupport  them- 
felves  in  dignity  and  quiet. 


Numb.  92.  Saturday,  February  2,  1751. 


Jam  nunc  mlnaci  murmure  cornuum 

Perjlr'mgis  aures ,  jam  litui  Jirepunt.  Hos.. 

Lo  !  now  the  clarion’s  voice  I  hear. 

Its  threatning  murmurs  pierce  mine  ear; 

And  in  thy  lines  with  brazen  breath 

The  trumpet  founds  the  charge  of  death.  Francis^ 

X  T  has  been  long  obferved,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  vague 
and  undefined,  different  in  different  minds,  and  diverfifiec  Iby 
time  or  place.  It  has  been  a  term  hitherto  ufed  to  fignify  that 
which  pleafes  us  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our  approbation  of 
which  we  can  juffify  ourfelves  only  by  the  concurrence  of 
numbers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing  our  opinion  upon 
others  by  any  argument,  but  example  and  authority.  It  is, 
indeed,  fo  little  fubjedf  to  the  examinations  of  reafon,  that 
Pafchal  fuppofes  it  to  end  where  demonffration  begins,  and 
maintains,  that  without  incongruity  and  abfurdity  we  cannot 
fpeak  of  geometrical  beauty, 

T o  trace  all  the  fources  of  that  various  pleafure  which  we 
afcribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or  to  difentangle  all  the  per¬ 
ceptions  involved  in  its  idea,  would,  perhaps,  require  a  very 
great  part  of  the  life  of  AriJhtle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however,  in 
many  cafes,  apparent  that  this  quality  is  merely  relative  and 
comparative ;  that  we  pronounce  things  beautiful  becaufe  they 
have  fomething  which  we  agree,  for  whatever  reafon,  to  call 
beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
find  it  in  other  things  of  the  fame  kind;  and  that  we  transfer 
the  epithet  as  our  knowledge  increafes,  and  appropriate  it  to 
higher  excellence,  when  higher  excellence  comes  within  our 
view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Boileau  juftly  remarks,  that  the  books  which  have  flood 
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the  teft  of  time,  and  been  admired  through  all  the  changes 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  fuffered  from  the  various  revolu¬ 
tions  of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary  cuftoms, 
have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than  any  modern  can  boaft, 
becaufe  the  long  continuance  of  their  reputation  proves  that 
they  are  adequate  to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  talk  of  criticifm  to  eflablifh  principles 
to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge  j  and  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
means  of  pleafing  which  depend  upon  known  caufes  and  ratio¬ 
nal  deduction,  from  the  namelefs  and  inexplicable  elegancies 
which  appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy,  from  which  we  feel  delight, 
but  know  not  how  they  produce  it,  and  which  may  well  be 
termed  the  enchantrelTes  of  the  foul.  Criticifm  reduces  thofe 
regions  cf  literature  under  the  dominion  of  fcience,  which 
have  hitherto  known  only  the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  ca¬ 
prices  cf  fancy,  and  the  tyranny  of  prefcription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  verfifying  fo  much  expofed  to 
the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accommodation  of  the  found  to 
the  fenle,  or  the  reprefentation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow 
of  the  verfe  in  which  they  are  exprefled.  Every  ftudent  has  in¬ 
numerable  paflages,in  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  difcovers 
fuch  refemblances ;  and  fince  the  attention  of  the  prefent  race 
of  poetical  readers  feems  particularly  turned  upon  this  fpecies 
of  elegance,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  examine  how  much  thefe 
conformities  have  been  obferved  by  the  poets,  or  dire&ed  by 
the  criticks,  how  far  they  can  be  eftablifhed  upon  nature  and 
reafon,  and  on  what  occafion  they  have  been  pradtifed  by 
AJilton. 

Homer ,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  by  Dionyfus  of  Halicarnaffus ,  as  he  that ,  of 
all  the  poets ,  exhibited  the  greatef  variety  of  found ;  for  there 
are ,  fays  he,  innumerable  pajfages ,  in  which  length  of  timey 
bulk  of  body ,  extremity  of  pafmn ,  and  fillnefs  of  repofe  or,  in 
which ,  on  the  contrary ,  brevity ,  fpeed,  and  eagernefs,  are  evi¬ 
dently  marked  out  by  the  found  oj  the  fyllables.  ‘Thus  the  anguijh 
and  foiv  pace  with  which  the  blind  folypheme  groped  out  with 
his  hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave ,  are  perceived  in  the  cadence 
of  the  verfes  which  defcribe  it. 

ItvxAiiJif  ti  a2'ivav  ocivvyri, 

Xe<r§/  ■^/riAoipoav - 

Mean  time  the  cyclop  raging  with  his  wound, 

Spreads  his  wide  a. ms,  and  fsarches  round  and  round. 

Pope. 

The 
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The  critick  then  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  the  efforts  of 
Achilles  ftruggling  in  his  armour  againft  the  current  of  a  river, 
fometimes  refilling  and  fometimes  yielding,  may  be  perceived 
in  the  elifions  of  the  fyllables,  the  flow  fucceffion  of  the  feet, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  confonants. 

AtlVOV  3’  1 Zf/.lp"  A%l\nx  KVKelftltltt  VrstTt  XV/XX. 

Iv  a-clxil  arofl 01  v  ga©*-  iSi  ■zroSimv 
’Etrxi  - 

So  oft  the  furge  in  wat’ry  mountains  fpread. 

Beats  on  his  back,  or  burfts  upon  his  head, 

Yet  dauntlds  ftill  theadverfe  flood  he  braves. 

And  ftill  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 

Tir’d  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 

Wafh’d  from  beneath  him,  -Aides  the  flimy  foil.  Pope. 

When  Homer  defcribes  the  crufh  of  men  dafhed  againft:  a 
rock,  he  colledls  the  moft  uupleafing  and  harfh  founds. 

Zvv  0v&>  /xdg^/x;,  u<ri  <rx.vXy.x.a.;  ztoti  yxti) 

KosrT’  lx  S’  lyxilpxXe;  %ccuddt;  fie,  6t  yxix». 

- His  bloody  hand 

Snatch’d  two,  unhappy  !  of  my  martial  band, 

And  dafh’d  like  dogs  againft  the  ftony  floor  ; 

The  pavement  fwims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore.  Pope. 

And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  fomething  dreadful 
and  aftonifhing,  he  makes  choice  of  the  ftrongedt  vowels,  and 
the  letters  of  moft:  difficult  utterance. 

Ttj  lari  /xlv  rep  yd  /3Xoe W^dvu\a 

Atmev  Si/>x6ftqvtr  grsgi  2s  rs^c®-  rt  <Pc£<&>  te. 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown’d  upon  its  field. 

And  circling  terrors  fill’d  th’  exprefiive  fhield.  Pope. 

Many  other  examples  Dlonyftus  produces ;  but  thefe  will 
fufficiently  fliew,  that  either  he  was  fanciful,  or  we  have  loft 
the  genuine  pronunciation  ;  for  I  know  not  whether,  in  any 
one  of  thefe  inftances,  fuch  fimilitude  can  be  difeovered.  It 
feems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  veneration  with  which  Homer 
was  read,  produced  many  fuppofitious  beauties  :  for  though 
it  is  certain,  that  the  found  of  many  cf  his  verfes  very  juftly 
correfponds  with  the  things  expreffed,  yet  when  the  force  of 
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his  imagination,  which  gave  him  full  pofieffionof  every  obj eft, 
is  confidered,  together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  language, 
of  which  the  fyllables  might  be  often  contracted  or  dilated  at 
pleafure,  it  will  feem  unlikely  that  fuch  conformity  ftiould  hap¬ 
pen  lefs  frequently  even  without  defign, 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil ,  who  wrote 
amidft  the  light  of  criticifm,  and  who  owed  fo  much  of  his 
fuccefs  to  art  and  labour,  endeavoured,  among  other  excellen¬ 
cies,  to  exhibit  this  fimilitude ;  nor  has  he  been  lefs  happy 
in  this  than  in  the  other  graces  of  verfification.  This  feli¬ 
city  of  his  numbers  was,  at  the  revival  of'  learning,  difplay- 
ed  with  great  elegance  hy  Vida,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 


Hand  fatis  ejl  illis  utcunque  claudere  verfum.  -  ■  ■ 
Omnia  Jed  numeris  vocu?n  concardibus  apt  ant, 

Atque  fono  quacunque  canunt  imitantur ,  iff  apta 
Verborum  facie ,  iff  quaflto  ( arminis  ore. 

Nam  diverfa  opus  ejl  veluti  dare  verfibus  ora,——~ 
Hic  melior  motuque  pedum ,  iff  pernicibus  alls, 

Molle  viam  tacito  lapfu  per  levia  radit  : 
llle  autem  mernbris,  ac  mole  ignavius  ingens 
Incedit  tardo  molimine  fubfidendo , 

Ecce  aliquis  fubit  egregio  pulcherrimus  ore , 

Cui  latum  membris  Venus  omnibus  aflat  honorem. 
Contra  alius  rudis,  informes  ojlendit  iff  artus, 
Hirfutumque  fuperc ilium ,  ac  caudam  fmuofam, 

Ingratus  vifu,  fonitu  illatabilis  ipfr - > — 

Ergo  ubi  jam  nauta  fpumas  fa  Us  are  ruentes 
Incubuere  mari,  videos  fpumare  redufiis 
Qonvulfum  remis,  rojirifque  Jlridentibus  aquor. 

Tunc  longe  file  fax  a  fonant ,  tunc  iff  fret  a  vent  is 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumefcere  :  littore  fluff  us 
Illidunt  rauco, ,  atque  refrafla  remurmurat  unda 
Ad  fcopulos,  cumulo  infcquitur  praruptus  aqua  mans. 
Cum  vero  ex  alto  fpeculatus  carula  Nereus 
Leniit  in  morem  Jiagni,  placidaque  plaudis , 

Labitur  undla  vadis  abies,  natat  unfla  carina, - - 

Verba  etiam  res  exiguas  angujla  fequuntur, 
Ingentefque  juvant  ingentia  :  cunfla  gigantcm 
Vafla  decent,  vulius  immanes ,  pefiora  lata, 

Et  magni  membrorum  artus ,  magna  offa  lacertique. 
Atque  adeo ,  ftquid  geritur  molimine  magno , 

Adde  moram ,  iff  par  iter  tecum  quoque  verba  labor  em 
Segnia  :  feu  quando  vi  multa  gleba  coactis 
/Eternum.  frangenda  bidentibus ,  aquore  feu  cum 
Cornuo  ydaiarum  obvertimus  antennarwn. 
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At  mora  fi  fuerit  damns ,  properare  jubebo. 

Si  fe  forte  cava  extulerit  mala  vipera  terra , 

Voile  moras ,  cape  fax  a  manuy  cape  robaray  pajlor •, 
Ferte  citi  fiammas ,  date  tela ,  repellite  pejlem. 

Ipfe  etiam  verfas  ruaty  in  prcecepfque  feratur, 

Immenfo  cam  pracipitans  ruit  Oceano  noxy 
Aut  cum  perculfus  graviter  procumbit  burnt  bosy 
Cumque  etiam  requies  rebus  datur,  ipfa  qnoque  ultrt 
Carmina  paulifper  curfu  cejfare  vidcbis 
In  medio  interrupta  :  quierunt  cum  freta  pontiy 
Pojlquam  aurce  pofuerey  quiefcere  protinus  ipfunt 
Cermere  erit ,  mediifque  inceeptis  ffere  verfum. 

fid  dicam ,  fenior  cum  telum  imbelle  fine  i£lu 
Invalidus  jacit,  id  defeStis  veribus  ager  ? 

Num  quoque  turn  verfus  fegni  pariter  pede  languet  : 
Sanguis  hebety  frigent  effoetce  in  corpore  vires. 

Fortetn  autcm  juvenem  deceat  proritmpere  in  arcesy 
Exrtiffe  domosy  prafraSiaque  quadrupedantum 
Pebora  petloribus  perrumpere ,  Jlernere  turret 
Ingentes ,  totoquey  ferum  dare  funera  campo. 

’Tis  not  enough  his  verfes  to  complete. 

In  meafure,  number,  or  determin’d  feet. 

To  all,  proportion’d  terms  he  rnuft  dilpenfe, 

And  make  the  found  a  picture  of  the  fenfe ; 

The  correfpondeiit  words  exa&ly  frame, 

The  look,  the  features,  and  the  mien  the  fame. 
With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay, 

This  fwiftly  flies,  and  fmoothly  fkims  away  : 

This  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  face, 
,And  Venus  breathes  on  ev’ry  limb  a  grace  ; 

That,  of  rude  form,  his  uncouth  members  fhows, 
Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  brows  ; 
His  jnonftrous  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 
Voluminous  and  vaft,  curls  up  behind; 

At  once  the  image  and  the  lines  appear, 

Rude  to  the  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 

Lo  !  when  the  failors  fteer  the  pond’rous  Ihips, 
And  plough,  with  brazen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps, 
Incumbent  on  the  main  that  roars  around, 
Beneath  the  lab’ring  oars  the  waves  refound  ; 

The  prows  wide  echoing  thro’  the  dark  profound. 
To  the  loud  call  each  diftant  rock  replies; 

T  oft  by  the  ftorm  the  tow’ ring  furges  rife  ; 

Vv  bile  the  hoarfe  ocean  beats  the  founding  ftiore, 
Da  ft’d  from  the  ft  rand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 
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F!afh  at  the  lhock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap, 

1  he  liquid  mountains  rife,  and  over-hang  the  deep. 

But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  car  furveys, 

And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  feas, 

Stretch’d  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  fubfides, 

And  the  pitch’d  veffel  o’er  the  furface  glides. 

When  things  are  fmall,  the  terms  ihould  Hill  be  foj 
For  low  words  pleafe  us  when  the  theme  is  low. 

But  when  fome  giant,  horrible  and  grim, 

Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vaft  in  ev’ry  limb, 

Stalks  tow’ring  on  ;  the  fwelling  words  mult  rife 
In  juft  proportion  to  the  monfter’s  ftze. 

If  fome  large  weight  his  huge  arms  ftrive  to  fhove, 

The  verfe  too  labours  ;  the  throng’d  words  fcarce  move. 
When  each  ftiff  clod  beneath  the  pond’rous  plough 
Crumbles  and  breaks,  th’  encumber’d  lines  muft  flow. 
Nor  lefs,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales, 

Unfurl  their  ftirowds,  and  hoift  the  wide-ftretch’d  fails. 
But  if  the  poem  fuffers  from  delay, 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 

And  when  the  viper  iffues  frcm  the  brake, 

Be  quick  ;  with  ftones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 
His  rifing  creft,  and  drive  the  ferpent  back. 

When  night  defcends,  or  ftun’d  by  num’rous  ftrckes, 
And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vaft  ox ; 

The  line  too  finks  with  correfpondent  found, 

Flat  with  the  fteer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 

When  the  wild  waves  fubfide,  and  tempefts  ceafe, 

And  hufh  the  roarings  of  the  fea  to  peace  ; 

So  oft  we  fee  the  interrupted  ftrain 
Stcp’d  in  the  midft — and  with  the  filent  main 
Paufe  for  a  fpace — at  laft  it  glides  again. 

When  Priam  ftrains  his  aged  arms,  to  throw 
His  unavailing  jav’line  at  the  foe  ; 

(His  blood  congeal’d,  and  every  nerve  unftrungjf 
Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  fong  ; 

Like  him,  the  folitary  numbers  flow, 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  ftiff  and  flow. 

Not  fo  young  Pyrrhus ,  who  with  rapid  force 
Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  courfe. 

The  raging  youth  on  trembling  llion  falls, 

Burfts  her  ftrong  gates,  and  fhakes  her  lofty  walls ; 
Provckes  his  flying  courier  to  the  fpeed. 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  fteed  : 

He  piles  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  flain  ; 

He  pcurs,  he  ftorms,  he  thunders  thro’  the  plain.  Pitt. 
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From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  feems  to  have  transplanted 
this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier  climates,  into  a  foil  lefs 
adapted  to  its  nature,  and  lefs  favourable  to  its  increafe. 

Soft  is  the  {train,  when  Zephyr  gently  blows  ; 

And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows  ; 

But  when  loud  billow's  lafh  the  founding  fhcre, 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  flrives  fame  rock’s  vaft  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow  ; 

Not  fo  when  fvvift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 

Flies  o’er  th*  unbending  corn,  and  fidnis  along  the  main. 

From  thefe  lines,  laboured  with  great  attention,  and  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  rival  wit,  maybe  judged  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  moft  diligent  endeavours  after  this  imagery  of  found. 
The  verfe  intended  to  represent  the  whifper  of  the  vernal 
breeze,  muft  be  confeffed  not  much  to  excel  in  foftnefs  and 
volubility :  and  the  fmooth  ftream  runs  with  a  perpetual  ciaih 
of  jarring  confonants.  The  nolle  and  turbulence  of  the  tor¬ 
rent,  is,  indeed,  diftinftly  imaged,  for  it  requires  very  little 
{kill  to  make  our  language  rough  :  but  in  thefe  lines,  which 
mention  the  effort  cf  Ajax,  there  is  no  particular  heavinefr, 
obftruftion,  or  delay.  The  fwiftnefs  of  Camilla  is  rather 
contrafted  than  exemplified  ;  why  the  verfe  fhould  be  length¬ 
ened  to  exprefs  fpeed,  will  not  eafiiy  be  difcovered.  In  the 
daftyls  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ancients,  two  fhort  fylla- 
bles  were  pronounced  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal  only 
to  one  long  j  they,  therefore,  naturally  exhibit  the  aft  of 
palling  through  a  long  {pace  in  a  fhort  time.  But  the  Alex¬ 
andrine ,  by  its  p&ufe  in  the  midft,  is  a  tardy  and  (lately  mea- 
fure ;  and  the  word  unbending ,  one  of  the  moft  fluggifh  and 
flow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot  much  accelerate  its 
motion. 

Thefe  rules  and  thefe  examples  have  taught  our  prefent 
criticks  to  enquire  very  ftudioufly  and  minutely  into  founds 
and  cadences.  It  is,  therefore,  ufeful  to  examine  with  what 
{kill  they  have  proceeded  ;  what  difcoveries  they  have  made  ; 
and  whether  any  rules  can  be  eftabliihed  which  may  guide  us 
hereafter  in  fuch  refearches. 
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Numb-  93.  Tuesday,  February  5,  1751- 

- — Exp-trior  quid  conndafur  tn  illos 

Quorum  jlttminid  tegitur  cinis  aique  Lalinc.  Ju  v. 

Mote  fafely  truth  to  urge  her  claim  prefumes,. 

Ob  names  bow  found  alone  on  books  and  tombs. 


T  HERE  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is  fpent  by 
young  budents,  than  on  treatifes  which  deliver  the  characters 
of  authors ;  nor  any  which  cftener  deceive  the  expectation  of 
the  reader,  or  fill  his  mind  with  more  opinions  which  the  pro-, 
grefs  cf  his  bodies  and  the  increafe  of  his  knowledge  oblige 
him  to  refign. 

Baillet  has  introduced  his  collection  of  the  decifions  of  the 
learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  prejudices  which  mi  dead 
the  criticic,  and  raife  the  pafiions  in  rebellion  againft  the  judg¬ 
ment.  His  catalogue,  though  large,  is  imperfect  j  and  who 
can  hope  to  complete  it  ?  The  beauties  of  writing  have  beery, 
cbferved  to  be  often  fuch  as  cannot  in  the  prefent  bate  of 
human  knowledge  be  evinced  by  evidence,  or  drawn  out  into 
demonbrations  ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  fubjeet  to  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  do  not  force  their  effects  upon  a  mind  preoccu¬ 
pied  by  unfavourable  fentiroents,  nor  overcome  the  counter¬ 
action  of  a  falfe  principle  or  of  bubborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  againb  his  will  is  hard,  but  to  pleafe 
him  againb  his  will  isjubly  pronounced  by  Dryden  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  human  abilities.  Intereb  and  paffion  will 
hold  out  long  againb  the  clofeft  fiege  of  diagrams  and  fyilo- 
gifms,  but  they  are  abfolutely  impregnable  to  imagery  and 
fentiment  ;  and  will  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  the  meb  pov.v 
erful  brains  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  though  they  may  give  way 
in  time  to  the  batteries  of  Euclid  or  Archimedes. 

In  trubin^  therefore  to  the  fentence  of  a  critick,  we  are  in 

O  * 

danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which  exalts  writers  too 
ofee  ,  to  the  dignity  of  teaching  what  they  are  yet  to  learn, 
from  that  negligence  which  fometimes  beals  upon  the  mob 
vigilant  caution,  and  that  fallibility  to  which  the  condition  cf 
nature  has  fubjeefed  every  human  underbanding  ;  bat  from  a 
thoufand  extrinfick  and  accidental  caubs,  from  every  thing 

whic  ii 
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which  can  excite  kindnefs  or  malevolence,  veneration  or  con¬ 
tempt. 

Many  of  thofe  who  have  determined  with  great  bolunefs 
upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  merit,  may  be  juftly 
fufpe&ed  of  having  pafled  fentence,  as  Seneca  remarks  of 
Claudisy 


TJna  tantum  parte  audita , 

Scepe  et  nulla y 

without  much  knowledge  of  the  caufe  before  them  :  for  it  will 
not  eafily  be  imagined  of  Langbane ,  Borricbitqs,  or  Rapina 
that  they  had  very  accurately  perufed  all  the  books  which  they 
praife  or  cenfure  ;  or  that,  even  if  nature  and  learning  had 
qualified  them  forjudges,  they  could  read  for  ever  with  the  at¬ 
tention  neceflary  to  juft  criticifm.  Such  performances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  wholly  without  their  ufe ;  for  they  are  com 
monly  juft  echoes  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  tranfmit  the  ge¬ 
neral  fuffrage  of  mankind  when  they  have  no  particular  rae^ 
lives  to  fupprefs  it. 

Criticks,  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  are  very  frequently  mif- 
led  by  intereft.  The  bigotry  with  which  editors  regard  the 
authors  whom  they  illuftrate  or  correct,  has  been  generally 
remarked.  Dryden  was  known  to  have  written  meft  of  his 
critical  differtations  only  to  recommend  the  work  upon  which 
he  then  happened  to  be  employed  and  Jkldifon  is  fufpecied  to 
have  denied  the  expediency  of  poetical  juftice,  becaufe  his  own 
Cato  was  condemned  to  perifti  in  a  good  caufe. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  otherwife  weak  ok 
corrupt,  have  indulged  without  fcruple ;  and  perhaps  fome  of 
them  are  fo  complicated  with  our  natural  affections,  that  they 
cannot  eafily  be  diffntangled  from  the  heart.  Scarce  any  can 
hear  with  impartiality  a  comparifon  between  the  writers  of  his 
own  and  another  country ;  and  though  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
charged  equally  on  ail  nations,  that  they  are  blinded  with  this 
literary  patriotifm,  yet  there  are  none  that  do  not  look  upon 
their  authors  with  the  fondnefs  of  affinity,  and  efteem  them 
as  well  for  the  place  of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  c r 
their  wit.  There  is,  therefore,  feldom  much  refpeCt  due  to 
comparative  criticifm,  when  the  competitors  are  of  different 
countries,  unlefs  the  judge  is  of  a  nation  equally  indifferent  to 
both.  The  Italians  could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that 
there  was  any  learning  beyond  the  mountains;  and  the  French 
feem  generally  perfuaded,  that  there  are  no  wits  or  reafoners 
equal  to  their  own.  I  can  fcarceiy  conceive  that  if  Scaliger 
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had  not  confidered  himfelf  as  allied  to  Virgil ,  by  being  born  in 
the  fame  country,  he  would  have  found  his  works  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  tfeofe  of  Homer ,  or  have  thought  the  controverfy 
worthy  of  fo  much  zeal,  vehemence,  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one,  by  which 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  difhonour  to  befometimes 
mifguided.  Criticifm  has  fo  often  given  occafion  to  the  envi- 
ous  and  ill-natured  of  gratifying  their  malignity,  that  fome  have 
thought  it  neceflary  to  recommend  the  virtue  of  candour  with¬ 
out  reftriction,  and  to  preclude  all  future  liberty  of  cenfure. 
Writers  poffeffed  with  this  opinion  are  continually  enforcing 
civility  and  decency,  recommending  to  criticks  the  proper  dif¬ 
fidence  of  themfelves,  and  inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  ce¬ 
lebrated  names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  profeffed  enemies  of  arrogance 
and  feverity  have  much  more  benevolence  or  modefty  than  the 
reft  of  mankind ;  or  that  they  feel  in  their  own  hearts,  any 
other  intention  than  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  foftnefs 
and  delicacy.  Some  are  modeft  becaufe  they  are  timorous,  and 
fome  are  lavifh  of  praife  becaufe  they  hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  is  indeed  fome  tendernefs  due  to  living  writers,  when 
they  attack  none  of  thofe  truths  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind,  and  have  committed  no  other  offence 
than  that  of  betraying  their  own  ignorance  or  dulnefs.  I  ftiould 
think  it  cruelty  to  crufh  an  infecft  who  had  provoked  me  only 
by  buzzing  in  my  ear  ;  and  would  not  willingly  interrupt  the 
dream  of  harmlefs  ftupidity,  or  deftroy  the  jeft  which  makes 
its  author  laugh.  Yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  tendernefs 
univerfally  neceffary  ;  for  he  that  writes  may  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  general  challenger,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to 
attack  ;  fince  he  quits  the  common  rank  of  life,  fteps  forward 
beyond  the  lifts,  and  offers  his  merit  to  the  public  judgment. 
To  commence  author  is  to  claim  praife,  and  no  man  can  juftly 
afpire  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  difgrace. 

But  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contemporaries,  whom 
he  that  knows  the  treachery  of  the  human  heart,  and  confiderS 
how  often  we  gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  contending  for  elegance  and  propriety,  will  find  him¬ 
felf  not  much  inclined  to  difturb  ;  there  can  furely  be  no  ex¬ 
emptions  pleaded  to  fecure  them  from  criticifm,  who  can  no 
longer  fuffer  by  reproach,  and  of  whom  nothing  now  remains 
but  their  writings  and  their  names.  Upon  thefe  authors  the 
critick  is  undoubtedly  at  full  liberty  to  exercife  the  ftridleft 
feverity,  fince  he  endangers  only  his  own  fame,  and,  like 
jEneas  when  he  drew  his  fword  in  the  infernal  regions,  encoun¬ 
tered 
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tered  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded.  He  may  indeed 
pay  fome  regard  to  eftablilhed  reputation  ;  but  he  can  by  that 
{hew  of  reverence  confult  only  his  own  fecurity,  for  all  other 
motives  are  now  at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excellence  are  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  the  influence  of  his  example  is  more  exten- 
five ;  and  the  intereft  of  learning  requires  that  they  fhould  be 
difcoveredand  ftigmatized,  before  they  have  the  fan&ion  of  an¬ 
tiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and  become  precedents  of  indifpu- 
table  authority. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Jddifon^  as  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  i  flicks  of  a  true  critick,  that  he  points  out  beauties  rather 
than  faults.  But  it  is  rather  natural  to  a  man  of  learning  and 
genius  to  apply  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  writers  who 
have  more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  difplayed :  for  the  duty  of 
criticifm  is  neither  to  depreciate,  nor  dignify  by  partial  repre- 
fentations,  but  to  hold  out  the  light  of  reafon,  whatever  it  may 
difcover ;  and  to  promulgate  the  determinations  of  truth,  what¬ 
ever  Ihe  {hall  di&ate. 


Numb.  94.  Saturday,  February  9,  1751. 

- Bonus  atque  Jidus 

Judex — -per  objlantes  catervas 

Explicuit  fua  viflor  arma.  Hor. 

Perpetual  magiftrate  is  he 

Who  keeps  ftrift  jultice  full  in  fight ; 

Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  diftance  gaze, 

And  virtue’s  arms  vi&orioufly  difplays.  Francis. 


rJ.  HE  rcfemblance  of  poetick  numbers,  to  the  fubjeCt  which 
they  mention  or  defcribe,  may  be  confldered  as  general  or  par¬ 
ticular  ;  as  confifting  in  the  flow  and  ftru&ure  of  a  whole  paf- 
fage  taken  together,  or  as  comprifed  in  the  found  of/omeem- 
phatical  and  defcriptive  words,  or  in  the  cadence  and  har¬ 
mony  of  Angle  verfes. 

The  general  refemblance  of  the  found  to  the  fenfe  is  to  be 
found  in  every  language  which  admits  of  poetry,  in  every  au¬ 
thor  whofe  fores  of  fancy  enables  him  to  imptefs  images  ftropg- 
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!y  on  his  own  mind,  and  whofe  choice  and  variety  of  language 
readily  fupply  him  with  juft  reprefentations.  Tofuch  a  writer 
it  is  natural  to  change  his  meafure  with  his  fubject,  even  with¬ 
out  any  effort  of  the  underftanding,  or  intervention  of  the 
judgment.  To  revolve  jollity  and  mirth  neceffarily  tunes  the 
voice  of  a  poet  to  gay  and  fprightly  notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye 
with  vivacity ;  and  reflection  on  gloomy  fituations  and  difaf- 
trous  events,  will  fadden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  But  in  fuch  paffages  there  is  only  the  fimilitude  of 
pleafure  to  pleafure,  and  of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  im¬ 
mediate  application  to  particular  images.  The  fame  flow  of 
joyous  verlincation  will  celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage,  and 
the  exultation  of  triumph  :  and  the  fame  languor  of  melody 
will  fuit  the  complaints  of  an  abfent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered 
king. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  occafions  we  make 
the  mufick  which  we  imagine  ourfclves  to  hear,  that  we  modu¬ 
late  the  poem  by  our  own  difpofition,  and  afcribe  to  the  num¬ 
bers  the  efFedds  of  the  fenfe.  We  may  obferve  in  life,  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  deliver  a  pleafing  meffage  in  an  unplcafing  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  we  readily  affociate  beauty  and  deformity  with 
thofe  whom  for  any  reafon  we  love  or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated  adaptations  of  har¬ 
mony  are  chimerical ;  that  Homtr  had  no  extraordinary  at¬ 
tention  to  the  melody  of  his  verfe  when  he  defcribed  a  nuptial 

feftivity. 

r 

Hvf&Qct;  ht  Sa.'Xu.y.yv,  Hire? yrofti¥clu», 

H yinov  uih  a.rv,  -zroXvg  2  vftetctvos  ^ 

Here  facred  pomp,  and  genial  feaft  delight. 

And  folemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite  ; 

Along  the  ftreet  the  new  made  brides  are  led. 

With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  foft  flute,  and  cittern’s  filver  found.  Pop£» 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  fuppofed  Virgil  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reprefent  by  uncommon  fweetnefs  of  numbers  the 
adventitious  beauty  of  Mneas ; 

Os,  bumerofque  Deo  fimilis  :  namque  ipfc  decoram 
Cajariern  nato  genitrix ,  lumer.quc  juventce 
Pur  pur  cum,  id  Icetos  oculis  apfiarat  bonores  ; 
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The  Trojan  chief  appear’d  in  open  fight, 

Augaift  in  vifage,  and  ferenely  bright, 

His  mother  goddefs,  with  her  hands  divine. 

Had  form’d  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  {him  ; 
And  giv’n  his  rolling  eyes  a  fparkling  grace. 

And  breath’d  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face.  Dryditj. 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  harmony  which 
he  mentions; 

Fountains  1  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs !  warbling  tune  his  praife. 

That  Milton  undenftood  the  force  of  founds  well  adjured, 
and  knew  the  compafs  and  variety  cf  the  ancient  meafures. 
Cannot  be  doubted  ;  fince  he  was  both  a  mufician  and  a  critick  ; 
but  he  feems  to  have  confidered  thefe  conformities  cf  cadence, 
as  either  not  often  attainable  in  our  language,  or  as  petty  excel¬ 
lencies  unworthy  of  his  ambition ;  for  it  will,  not  be  found 
that  he  has  always  alligned  the  fame  caft  cf  numbers  to  the 
fame  objects.  He  has  given  in  two  paffages  very  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  of  angelick  beauty ;  but  though  the  images  are  near-- 
ly  the  fame,  the  numbers  will  be  found  upon  comparifon  very 
different. 

And  now  a  tripling  cherub  he  appears. 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  fuch  as  in  his  face 
Youth  fail’d  celeftial,  and  to  ev’ry  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffus'd,  fo  well  he  feign’d 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  play’ il :  wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour’d  plume ,  fprinkled  with  gold. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  defeription  are  remarkably  defective 
in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no  means  correfpondent  with 
that  iymmetrical  elegance  and  eafy  grace  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  exhibit.  The  failure,  however,  is  fully  ccmpenfat- 
ed  by  the  reprefentation  of  Raphael ,  which  equally  delights 
the  ear  and  imagination. 

A  feraph  wing’d  :  fix  wings  he  wore  to  lhade 
His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  (boulder  broad,  came  mantling  o’er  his  bread 
W  ith  regal  ornament :  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  Harry  zone  his  waift,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold, 

And 
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And  colours  dip’d  in  heav’n  :  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow’d  from  either  heel  with  feather’d  mail, 
Sky-tindlur’d  grain  !  like  Mala' s  fon  he  flood, 

And  fhook  his  plumes,  that  heav’nly  fragrance  fill’d 
The  circuit  wide. - 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  diftindd  images  by  an  ex- 
and  perceptible  refemblance  of  found,  is  fometimes  ftudied, 
and  fometimes  cafual.  Every  language  has  many  words  formed 
in  imitation  of  thenoifes  which  they  fignify.  Such  are  Stridor , 
Bahy  and  Beatus ,  in  Latin  ;  and  in  Englijh  to  growl ,  to  buzz^ 
to  kifsy  and  to  jarr.  Words  of  this  kind  give  to  a  verfe  the 
proper  fimilitude  of  found,  without  much  labour  of  the  writer, 
and  fuch  happinefs  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  rather  to  for¬ 
tune  than  fkill ;  yet  they  are  fometimes  combined  with  great 
propriety,  and  undeniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  impreflion 
of  the  idea.  We  hear  the  palling  arrow  in  this  line  of  Virgil . 

Et  fugit  horrendum  Jlridens  elapfa  fagitta  ; 

Th’  impetuous  arrow  wizzes  on  the  wing.  Pope. 

and  the  creeking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  defeription  by  Milton . 

Open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found 
Th’  infernal  doors  ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfh  thunder. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  modern?,  and 
-perhaps  the  ancients,  have  obferved,  feem  to  be  the  product  of 
blind  reverence  adding  upon  fancy.  Dionyfius  himfelf  tells  us, 
that  the  found  of  Homer's  verfes  fometimes  exhibits  the  idea 
of  corporeal  bulk :  is  not  this  a  difeovery  nearly  approaching 
to  that  of  the  blind  man,  who  after  long  enquiry  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fcarlet  colour,  found  that  it  reprefented  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet  ?  The  reprefentative  pow¬ 
er  of  poetick  harmony  confilds  of  found  and  meafure ;  of  the 
force  of  the  fyllables  fmgly  confidertd,  and  of  the  time  in  which 
th°y  are  pronounced.  Sound  can  refemble  nothing  but  found, 
and  time  can  meafure  nothing  but  motion  and  duration. 

The  criticks,  however,  have  ftruck  out  ether  fimilitudes  ; 
nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  numbers  which  credulous  ad¬ 
miration  cannpt  difeover  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  Thus 
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the  propriety  of  each  of  thefe  lines  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  whofe  opinion  the  world  has  reafon  to  regard, 


Vertitur  interea  ccclum,  Isf  ruit  oceano  nox. - 

Meantime  the  rapid  heav’ns  fowl’d  down  the  light, 

And  on  the  fhaded  ocean  rulh’d  the  night.  Dryden. 

Sternitur,  exanirrdfque  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos. - 

Down  drops  the  beaft,  nor  needs  a  fecond  wound ; 

But  fprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  fpurns  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

Parturlunt  montes,  nafcitur  ridicalus  mus. - 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a  moufe  is  born. 

Roscommon. 

If  all  thefe  obfervations  are  juft,  there  muft  be  feme  remark¬ 
able  conformity  between  the  fudden  fucceffion  of  night  to 
day,  the  fall  of  an  ox  under  a  blow,  and  the  birth  of  a  moufe 
from  a  mountain ;  fince  we  are  told  of  all  thefe  images,  that 
they  are  very  ftrongly  impreffed  by  the  fame  form  and  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  verfe. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  enthufiafm, 
admit  that  fome  beauties  of  this  kind  may  be  produced.  A 
fudden  ftop  at  an  unufual  fyllable  may  image  the  ceffation  of 
action,  or  the  paufe  of  difeourfe  ;  and  Milton  has  very  happily 
imitated  the  repetitions  of  an  echo  ; 

I  fled,  and  cried  out  death  : 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  figh’d 

From  all  her  caves,  and  back  refounding  death. 

The  meafure  or  time  in  pronouncing  may  be  varied  fo  as 
very  ftrongly  to  reprefent,  not  only  the  modes  of  external 
motion,  but  the  quick  or  flow  fucceffion  of  ideas,  and  confe- 
quently  the  paffions  of  the  mind.  This  at  leaft  was  the 
power  of  the  fpondaick  and  dadtylick  harmony,  but  our  lan¬ 
guage  can  reach  no  eminent  divernties  of  found.  We  can 
indeed  fometimes,  by  encumbering  and  retarding  the  line, 
fhew  the  difficulty  of  a  progrefs  made  by  ftrong  efforts  and 
with  frequent  interruptions,  or  mark  a  flow  and  heavy  motion. 
Thus  Milton  has  imaged  the  toil  of  Satan  ftrugg’ing 
through  chaos 
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So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov’d  on  :  with  difficulty  and  labour  he— 

thus  he  has  defcribed  the  leviathans  or  whales ; 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 

But  he  has  at  other  times  negledted  fuch  reprefentations,  as 
may  be  obferved  in  the  volubility  and  levity  of  thefe  lines, 
which  exprefs  an  action  tardy  and  reluctant. 

Defccnt  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverfe.  Who  but  felt  of  late, 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Infulting,  and  purfu’d  us  through  the  deep. 

With  what  confufion  and  laborious  flight 
We  funk  thus  low  ?  Th’  afcent  is  eafy  then. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  glide  of  ebbing 
waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and  halting ; 

Tripping  ebb  ;  that  Hole 

With  foft  foot  tow’rds  the  deep  who  now  had  flopp’d 
His  fluices. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expedited,  that  the  found  fhould  always 
affift  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never  to  counteradl  it :  and 
therefore  Milton  has  here  certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that 
pf  the  player,  who  looked  on  the  earth  when  he  implored  the 
heavens,  and  to  the  heavens,  when  he  addrelfed  the  earth. 

Thofe  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton  an  affemblage 
of  all  the  excellencies  which  have  ennobled  all  other  poets, 
will  perhaps  be  offended  that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  verfifica- 
tion  in  higher  terms  ;  for  there  are  readers  who  difcover  that 
in  this  paffage, 

So  ftretch’d  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 

a  long  form  is  defcribed  in  a  long  line ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in  a  Jlow  line,  to  which  it 
has  only  the  refemblance  of  time  to  fpace,  of  an  hour  to  a 
maypole. 

The  fame  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  wonders  upon 
the  defcriptiolj  of  the  ark ; 
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Then  from  the  mountains  hewing  timber  tall, 

Began  to  build  a  veffel  of  huge  bulk  ; 

Meafur’d  by  cubit,  length,  breadth,  and  height. 

In  thefe  lines  the  poet  apparently  defigns  to  fix  the  attention 
upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by  the  enumeration,  not  by  th.e 
meafure ;  for  what  analogy  can  there  be  between  modulations 
of  found,  and  corporeal  dimenfions  ? 

Milton  indeed  feerns  only  to  have  regarded  this  fpecies  of 
embcllilhinent  fo  far  as  not  to  reject  it  when  it  came  unfought  $ 
which  would  often  happen  to  a  mind  fo  vigorous,  employed 
upon  a  fubjedt  fo  various  and  extenfive.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  perform ;  a  fingle  fentiment  of 
moral  or  religious  truth,  a  fingle  image  of  life  or  nature, 
would  have  been  cheaply  loft  for  a  thoufand  echoes  of  the 
cadence  to  the  fenfe ;  and  he  who  had  undertaken  to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man ,  might  have  been  accufed  of  negledting 
his  caufe,  had  he  lavifhed  much  of  his  attention  upon  fyllables 
and  founds. 


Numb.  95.  Tuesday,  'February  1  z,  1751. 

P arcus  Deorum  cultor,  &  infrequent, 

Infanientis  dum  fapientia 

Confultus  erro  ;  nunc  retrorfum 

V ela  dare,  atque  iter  are  curfus 
Cogor  reliant.  Hor. 

A  fugitive  from  heav’n  and  prayer, 

1  mocked  at  all  religious  fear. 

Deep  fcienc’d  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  philofophy  ;  but  now 
Hoift  fail,  and  back  by  voyage  plow 

To  that  bleft  harbour,  whi  jh  I  left  before.  Francis* 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

The  RE  are  many  difeafes  both  of  the  body  and  mind, 
which  it  is  far  eafier  to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and  therefore  I 
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hope  you  will  think  me  employed  in  an  office  not  ufelefs  either 
to  learning  or  virtue,  if  I  defcribe  the  fymptoms  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  malady,  which,  though  at  fir  if  it  feizes  only  the  pafliom, 
will,  if  not  fpeedily  remedied  infeft  the  reafon,  and,  from 
blafting  the  bloffoms  of  knowledge,  proceed  in  time  to  canker 
the  root. 

I  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  difcord.  My  parents  were  of 
unfui table  ages,  contrary  tempers,  and  different  religions, 
and  therefore  employed  the  fpirit  and  acutenefs  which  nature 
had  very  liberally  beffowed  upon  both,  in  hourly  difputes,  and 
inceffant  contrivances  to  detect  each  other  in  the  wrong ;  fo 
that  from  the  firff  exertions  of  reafon  I  was  bred  a  difputant, 
trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  domeftic  fophiftry,  initiated  in  a 
thoufand  low  fixatagems,  nimble  fhifts,  and  fly  concealments  ; 
verfed  in  all  the  turns  of  altercation,  and  acquainted  with  the 
whole  difeipline  of fending  and  proving. 

It  was  neceffarily  mv  care  to  preferve  the  kindnefs  of  both 
the  con  trover  tiffs,  and  therefore  I  had  very  early  formed  the 
habit  of  fufpending  my  judgment,  of  hearing  arguments  with 
indifference,  inclining  as  occafion  required  to  either  fide,  and 
of  holding  myfelf  undetermined  between  them  till  I  knew  for 
what  opinion  I  might  conveniently  declare. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  early  the  fkill  of  difputation ; 
and,  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in  which  we  believe 
ourfelves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let  my  abilities  lie  ufelefs,  nor 
fuffer  my  dexterity  to  be  loft  for  want  of  practice.  I  engaged 
in  perpetual  wrangles  with  my  fchool-fellows,  and  was  never 
to  be  convinced  or  repreffed  by  any  other  arguments  than 
blows,  by  which  my  antagonifts  commonly  determined  the 
controverfy,  as  I  was,  like  the  Roman  orator,  much  more 
eminent  for  eloquence  than  courage. 

At  the  univerfity  I  found  my  predominant  ambition  com¬ 
pletely  gratified  by  the  ftudy  of  logick.  I  impreffed  upon  my 
memory  a  thoufand  axioms,  and  ten  thoufand  diftinftions, 
praclifed  every  form  of  fyllogifm,  paffed  all  my  days  in  the 
fchools  of  difputation,  and  flept  every  night  with  Smiglecins  on 
my  pillow7. 

You  will  not  doubt  but  fuch  a  genius  was  foon  raifed  to 
eminence  bv  fuch  application:  I  was  celebrated  in  my  third 
year  for  the  molt  artful  opponent  that  the  univerfity  could 
boaft,  and  became  the  terror  and  envy  of  all  the  candidates  for 
philofophical  reputation. 

Mv  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchafed  but  at  the  price  of 
all  my  time  and  all  my  ftudies.  I  never  fpoke  but  to  contra¬ 
dict,  nor  declaimed  but  in  defence  of  a  pofition  univerfally 
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acknowledged  to  be  falfe,  and  therefore  worthy,  in. my  opinion 
to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  falfe  reprefentation,  and 
{Lengthened  with  all  the  art  of  fallacious  fubtility. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wifh  than  to  fee  his  fon 
richer  than  himfelf,  eafily  concluded  that  I  fhould  diftinguifh 
myfelf  among  the  prefeflors  of  the  law ;  and  therefore,  when 
I  had  taken  my  firft  degree,  difpatched  me  to  the  temple  with 
a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  fhould  never  fuft'er  myfelf  to 
feel  fhame,  for  nothing  but  modefty  could  retard  my  for¬ 
tune;. 

V  itiated,  ignorant,  and  heady  as  I  war,  I  had  not  yet  loft 
my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  therefore  coidd  not  receive  fuch 
dictates  without  horror ;  but  however  was  pleafed  with  his  de¬ 
termination  of  my  courfe  of  life,  becaufe  he  placed  me  in  the 
way  that  leads  iboneft  from  the  preferibed  walks  of  difei- 
pline  and  education,  to  the  open  fields  of  liberty  and 
choice. 

I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catches  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  vanity,  and  foon  began  to  diftinguifh  myfelf  by  fophifms 
and  paradoxes.  I  declared  war  againft  all  received  opinions 
and  eftahlifhed  rules,  and  levelled  my  batteries  particularly 
againft  thofe  univerfal  principles  which  had  ftood  unfhaken  in 
all  the  vicifiitudes  of  literature,  and  are  confidered  as  the 
inviolable  temples  of  truth,  or  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of 
fcience. 

I  applied  myfelf  chiefly  to  thofe  parts  of  learning  which  have 
filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  could  readily 
produce  all  the  arguments  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  time 
and  fpace,  identity  and  infinity. 

I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  maintain  the  fyftem 
of  Newton  or  Dejcartes ,  and  favoured  occafionally  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  Ptolemy ,  or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  fometimes  exalted 
vegetables  to  fenfe,  and  fometimes  degraded  animals  to  mecha- 
nifrn.  e, 

Nor  was  I  lefs  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit  of  hiftory,  or 
perplex  the  dodtrines  of  polity.  I  was  always  of  the  party  which 
I  heard  the  company  condemn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue  with  great 
copioufnefs  upon  the  advantages  of  abfolute  monarchy,  the 
fecrefyofits  counfels,  and  the  expedition  of  its  meafures;  and 
often  celebrated  the  bleffings  produced  by  the  extinction  of 
parties,  and  preclufion  of  debates. 

Among  the  aflertors  of  regal  authority,  I  never  failed  to  de¬ 
claim  with  republican  warmth  upon  the  original  charter  of  uni¬ 
verfal  liberty,  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  volun¬ 
tary 
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tary  fubmiffion  to  thofe  whom  nature  has  levelled  with  our- 
felves. 

I  knew  the  defects  of  every  fcheme  of  government,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  every  lav/.  I  fametimes  fhewed  how 
much  the  condition  of  mankind  would  be  improved,  by  break¬ 
ing  the  world  into  petty  fovereignties,  and  fometimes  difplayed 
the  felicity  and  peace  which  univerfal  monarchy  would  diffufe 
over  the  earth. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innumerable  objedti- 
ons  ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of  hiftory  only  by  abftradted 
probability,  and  therefore  I  made  no  fcruple  of  bidding  defiance 
to  teftimony.  I  have  more  than  once  queltioned  the  exiftence 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  having  demcnitrated  the  folly  of 
eredtmg  edifices  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I  frequently  hinted 
my  fufpicion  that  the  world  had  been  long  deceived,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  narratives  of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined  my  fcepti- 
cifm  to  hiftorical  controverfies,  and  philofophical  difquifitions  ; 
but  having  now  violated  my  reafon,  and  accuftomed  myfelf  to 
enquire  not  after  proofs,  but  objedfions,  I  had  perplexed  truth 
with  falfehood  till  my  ideas  were  confufed,  my  judgment  em- 
barraffied,  and  my  intellects  diftorted.  The  habit  of  confider- 
mg  every  propofition  as  alike  uncertain,  left  me  no  teft  by 
which  any  tenet  could  be  tried ;  every  opinion  prefented  both 
Tides  with  equal  evidence,  and  my  fallacies  began  to  operate 
upon  my  own  mind  in  more  important  enquiries.  It  was  at 
lafi:  the  fport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations  of  moral 
duty,  and  efface  the  diftindtions  of  good  and  evil,  till  I  had 
deadened  the  fer.fe  of  convidtion,  and  abandoned  my  heart  to 
the  fluctuations  of  uncertainty,  without  anchor  and  v/ithout 
compafs,  without  fatisfadtion  of  curiofity,  or  peace  of  confid¬ 
ence,  without  principles  of  reafon,  or  motives  of  adtion. 

Such  is  the  hazard  of  repreffing  the  firft  perceptions  of  truth, 
of  fpreading  for  diverfion  the  fnares  of  fophiflrry,  and  engaging 
reafon  againft  its  own  determinations. 

The  difproportions  of  abfurdity  grow  lefs  and  lefs  vifible,  as 
we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  t©  the  deformity  of  a  miftrefs ;  and 
falfehood,  by  long  ufe,  is  afllmilated  to  the  mind,  as  poifon  to 
the  body. 

I  had  foon  the  mortification  of  feeing  my  converfation  court¬ 
ed  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked,  by  either  boys  who  were 
enchanted  by  novelty,  or  wretches,  who  having  long  difobeyed 
virtue  and  reafon,  were  now  defirous  of  my  afliftance  to  de¬ 
throne  them. 

Thus  alarmed,  I  Ihuddered  at  my  own  corruption,  and  that 
pride  by  which  I  had  been  feduced,  contributed  to  reclaim  me. 

I  was 
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I  was  weary  of  continual  irrefolution,  and  a  perpetual  equipoife 
of  the  mind;  and  aihamed  of  being  the  favourite  of  thole  who 
were  fcorned  and  Ihunned  by  the  reft  of  mankind. 

1  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  difpute,  prefcribed 
a  new  regimen  to  my  underftanding,  and  refolved,  inftead  of 
rejecting  all  eftablilhed  opinions  which  I  could  not  prove,  to 
tolerate  though  not  adopt  all  which  I  could  not  confute.  1  for¬ 
bore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  needlefs  controverftes,  to 
dilcufs  queftions  confefledly  uncertain,  and  refrained  fteadily 
from  gratifying  my  vanity  by  the  fupport  of  falfehood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from  my  argumen- 
tal  delirium,  and  find  myfelf  in  the  ftate  of  one  awakened  from 
the  confulion  and  tumult  of  a  feverilh  dream.  I  rejoice  in  the 
new  pofleifion  of  evidence  and  reality,  and  ftep  on  from  truth 
to  truth  with  confidence  and  quiet. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

P  E  R  T  I  N  A  X. 


Numb.  96.  Saturday,  February  1 6,  1751. 

Quod fi  Platonis  mufa  perfonat  vert/m, 

Quod  quifque  difc'tt,  immemor  recordatur.  Boktius. 

Truth  in  Platonic  ornaments  bedeck’d, 

Inforc’d  we  love,  unheeding  recolleft. 

Jt  is  reported  of  the  Perfians ,  by  an  ancient  writer,  that  the 
fum  of  their  education  confifted  in  teaching  youth  to  ride ,  to  Jhoot 
with  the  bow ,  and  to  fpeak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horfe  were  eafily  mattered,  but  it  would 
have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  informed  by  what  arts  veracity 
was  cultivated,  and  by  what  prefervatives  a  Perftan  mind  was 
fecured  againft  the  temptations  to  falfehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  corruption  of  mankind, 
many  incitements  to  forfake  truth ;  the  need  of  palliating  our 
own  faults,  and  the  convenience  of  impofing  on  the  ignorance 
or  credulity  of  others,  fo  frequently  occur ;  fo  many  immedi¬ 
ate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  fo  many  prefent  gratifications 
obtained,  by  c.^afi  and  delufion,  that  very  few  of  thofe  who  are 
much  entangled  in  life,  have  fpirit  and  conftancy  fufficient  to 
fupport  them  in  the  fteady  practice  of  open  veracity. 
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In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  truth,  it  is  ne- 
celTary  that  ail  likewife  fhould  learn  to  hear  it ;  for  no  fpecies 
of  falfehocd  is  more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  coward 
is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  intereft,  and  the  friend 
by  tendernefs  :  Thofe  who  are  neither  fervile  nor  timorous, 
are  yet  defirous  to  beftow  pleafure ;  and  while  unjuft  demands 
of  praifs  continue  to  be  made,  there  will  always  be  fome  whom 
hope,  fear,  or  kindnefs,  will  difpofe  to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falf.hood  is  very  widely  extended,  and  many 
whom  their  confcience  can  fcarcely  charge  with  {looping  to  a 
lie,  have  vitiated  the  morals  of  others  by  their  vanity,  and  pa¬ 
tronized  the  vice  which  they  believe  themfelves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own  fake;  it  is 
generally  unpleafing  becaufe  contrary  to  our  wifhes  and  oppo- 
iite  to  our  practice ;  and  as  our  attention  naturally  follows  our 
i  ntereft,  we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are  afraid  to  know,  and 
foon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to  imprefs  upon  our 
memories. 

For  this  reafon  many  arts  of  inftruclion  have  been  invented, 
by  which  the  reluftance  againft  truth  may  be  overcome  ;  and 
as  phyfic  is  given  to  children  in  confections,  precepts  have  been 
hidden  under  a  thcufand  appearances,  that  mankind  may  be 
bribed  by  pleafure  to  efcape  deftruCtion. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Truth  came  among 
mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood  from  below.  Truth 
was  the  daughter  of  jupiTER  and  Wisdom;  Falsehood 
was  the  progeny  of  Folly  impregnated  by  the  wind.  They 
advanced  with  equal  confidence  to  feize  the  dominion  of  the 
new  creation,  and  as  their  enmity  and  their  force  v/ere  well 
known  to  the  celeftials,  all  the  eyes  of  heaven  were  turned  upon 
the  conteft. 

Truth  feemed  confcicus  cf  fuperior  power  and  jufter  claim, 
and  therefore  came  on  towering  and  majeftick,  unaiiifted  and 
alone;  Reason  indeed  always  attended  her,  but  appeared  her 
follower,  rather  than  companion.  Her  march  was  flow  and 
{lately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  progreffive,  and  when 
once  flae  had  grounded  her  foot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could 
force  her  to  retire. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  T ruth,  and  was  very  fuccefsful  in  the  arts  of  mi- 
mickry.  She  was  furrounded,  animated,  and  fupported  by  in¬ 
numerable  legions  of  appetites  and  paflions,  but  like  other  fee¬ 
ble  commanders,  was  obliged  often  to  receive  lav/  from  her 
allies.  Her  motions  were  fudden,  irregular,  and  violent;  for 
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fhe  had  no  fteadinels  nor  constancy.  She  often  gained  con¬ 
quers  by  hafty  incurfions,  which  fhe  never  hoped  to  keep  by 
her  own  ftrengtb,  but  maintained  by  the  help  of  the  paffions, 
whom  five  generally  found  refolute  and  faithful. 

It  fometimes  happened  that  the  antagomfts  met  in  full  on- 
pofiticn.  In  thefe  encounters,  Falsehood  ^hvays  inverted 
her  head  with  clouds,  and  commanded  Fraud  to  place  am- 
bufhes  about  her.  In  her  left  hand  fire  bore  the  lhield  of 
Impudence,  and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on  her 
fhoulder.  All  the  paffions  attended  at  her  call ;  V  anity 
clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Obstinacy  fupported  her  be¬ 
hind.  Thus  guarded  and  affifted,  fhe  fometimes  advanced 
againft  Truth,  and  fometimes  waited  the  attack  ;  but  always 
endeavoured  to  lkirmifh  at  a  diftance,  perpetually  fh'ifted  her 
ground,  and  let  fly  her  arrows  in  different  directions;  for  fire 
certainly  found  that  her  ftrengtb  failed,  whenever  the  eye  of 
Truth  darted  full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awful  afpedt  though  net  the  thunder  of  her 
father,  and  when  the  long  continuance  of  the  conteft  brought 
them  near  to  one  another,  F  alsehood  let  the  arms  of  Sophis¬ 
try  fall  from  her  grafp,  and  holding  up  the  fhield  of  Impu¬ 
dence  with  both  her  hands,  flickered  herfelf  amongft  the 
paffions. 

Truth,  though  fhe  was  often  wounded,  always  recovered 
in  a  ftiort  time ;  but  it  was  common  for  the  flighteft  hurt, 
received  b}  Falsehood,  to  fpread  its  malignity  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  and  to  burft  open  again  when  it  feemed  to  have 
been  cure'd. 

Falsehood,  in  a  fhort  time,  found  by  experience  that  her 
fuperiority  ccnfifted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  courfe,  and  the 
changes  of  her  pofture.  She  therefore  ordered  Suspicion  to 
beat  the  ground  before  her,  and  avoided  with  great  care  to 
crofs  the  way  of  Truth,  who,  as  fhe  never  varied  her  point, 
but  moved  cdnftantly  upon  the  fame  line,  was  eafily  efcaped 
by  the  oblique  and  defultory  movements,  the  quick  retreats 
and  adtive  doubles  which  Falsehood  always  pradtifed,  when 
the  enemy  began  to  raife  terror  by  her  approach. 

By  this  procedure  Falsehood  every  hour  encroached 
upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire  through  all  climes 
and  regions.  Wherever  fhe  carried  her  victories  fhe  left  the 
Passions  in  full  authority  behind  her;  who  were  fo  well 
pleafsd  with  command,  that  they  held  out  with  great  obftinacy 
when  Truth  came  to  feize  their  ports,  and  never  failed  to 
retard  her  progrefs,  though  they  could  not  always  flop  it; 
They  yielded  at  laft  with  great  reluctance,  frequent  rallies. 
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and  fullen  fubmiflion;  and  always  inclined  to  revolt  when 
Truth  ceafed  to  awe  them  by  her  immediate  prefence. 

Truth,  who,  when  fhe  firft  defcended  from  the  heavenly 
palaces,  expected  to  have  been  received  by  univerfal  acclama¬ 
tion,  eherifhed  with  kindnefs,  heard  with  obedience,  and 
invited  to  fpread  her  influence  from  province  to  province,  now 
found,  that  wherever  fhe  came,  fhe  muft  force  her  palTage. 
Every  intellect  was  precluded  by  Prejudice,  and  every 
heart  preoccupied  by  Passion.  She  indeed  advanced,  but  fhe 
advanced  flowly ;  and  often  loft  the  conquefts  which  fhe  left 
behind  her,  by  fudden  infurredtions  of  the  appetites,  that 
fhook  off  their  allegiance,  and  ranged  themfelves  again  under 
the  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the  ftruggle, 
for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable ;  yet  fhe  was  provoked  to 
fee  herfelf  thus  baffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom  fhe 
looked  on  with  contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  fuch 
as  fhe  owed  to  inconftancy,  weaknefs,  and  artifice.  She 
therefore,  in  the  anger  of  difappointment,  called  upon  her  fa¬ 
ther  Jupiter  to  re-eftablifh  her  in  the  fkies,  and  leave  mam. 
kind  to  the  diforder  and  mifery  which  they  deferved,  by  fub- 
mitting  willingly  to  the  ufurpation  of  Falsehood. 

Jupiter  compaflionated  the  world  too  much  to  grant  her 
requeft,  yet  was  willing  to  eafe  her  labours,  and  mitigate  her 
vexation.  He  commanded  her  to  confult  the  mufts  by  what 
methods  fne  might  obtain  an  eafier  reception,  and  reign  with¬ 
out  the  toil  of  inceffant  war.  It  was  then  difeovered,  that 
fhe  obftrucled  her  own  progrefs  by  the  feverity  of  her  afpedf, 
and  the  folemnity  of  her  di elates  ;  and  that  men  would  never 
willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceafed  to  fear  her,  fince  by  giving 
themfelves  up  to  Falsehood,  they  feldom  made  any  facrifice 
of  their  eafe  or  pleafure,  becaufe  fhe  took  the  fhape  that  was 
moft  engaging,  and  always  fullered  herfelf  to  be  dreffed  and 
painted  by  Desire.  The  mules  wove,  in  the  loom  of 
Pallas ,  a  loofe  and  changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  False¬ 
hood  captivated  her  admirers ;  with  this  they  inverted 
Truth,  and  named  her  Fiction.  She  now  went  out  again 
to  conquer  with  more  fuccefs ;  for  when  fhe  demanded  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Passions,  they  often  miftook  her  for  False¬ 
hood,  and  delivered  up  their  charge:  but  when  fhe  had  once 
taken  poffeffion,  fhe  was  foon  difrobed  by  Reason,  and  fhone 
out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  effulgence  and  relift- 
lefs  dignity. 
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N-umb.  97.  Tuesday,  February  19,  1751. 

Far.  unci  a  culpa  fecula  nuptias 

Primum  inquiravere,  &  genus,  ?J?  domes. 

Hoc  font  r  derivata  clacks 

In  patriam  populumque Jluxit.  Hon. 

Fruitful  of  crimes,  this  age  farft  Rain’d 
Their  haplefs  offspring,  and  profan’d 
The  nuptial  bed  ;  from  whence  the  woes. 

Which  various  and  unnumber’d  rofe 
From  this  polluted  fountain  head, 

O’er  Rome  and  o’er  the  nations  fpread.  Francis. 

The  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day’s  entertainment  to  an 
author  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater  favours,  who 
has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of 'human  nature,  and  taught  the 
pafiions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


When  the  Spectator  was  firlt  publiftied  in  fingle 
papers,  it  gave  me  fo  much  pleafure,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  amufements  of  my  age  to  recoiled!  it :  and  when  I 
refiedt  on  the  foibles  of  thole  times,  as  deferibed  in  that  ufeful 
work,  and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reigning  among 
us,  I  cannot  but  wifh  that  you  would  oftner  take  cognizance 
of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the  human  fpecies,  that 
if  your  precepts  and  obfervations  be  carried  down  to  pofteritv, 
the  Spectators  may  Ihew  to  the  rifmg  generation  what 
were  the  fafhionable  follies  of  their  grandmothers,  the  Ram¬ 
bler  of  their  mothers,  and  that  from  both  they  may  drawin- 
ftrudtion  and  warning. 

When  !  read  thofe  Spectators  which  took  notice  of  the 
mifbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by  which  they 
vainly  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  ufed  to  pronounce  fuch  for¬ 
ward  young  women  Seekers,  in  order  to  diftinguifti  them  by 
a  marie  of  infamy  from  thofe  who  had  patience  and  decency  to 
flay  till  they  were  fought. 

But  I  have  lived  to  fee  fuch  a  change  iff  the  manners  of 
women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing  to  compound  with  them 
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for  that  name,  although  I  then  thought  it  disgraceful  enough* 
if  they  would  deferve  no  worfe;  fince  now  they  are  too  gene¬ 
rally  given  up  to  negligence  of  domeftic  bufmefs,  to  idle 
amufement',  and  to  wicked  rackets,  without  any  fettled  view 
at  ail  but  of  fquandering  time. 

In  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting  fometimes  an 
appearance  in  the  ring,  fornetimes  at  a  good  and  chofen  play, 
fometimes  on  a  vifit  at  the  houfe  of  a  grave  relation,  the  young 
ladies  contented  themfelves  to  be  found  employed  in  domeftic 
duties  ;  for  then  routs,  drums,  balls,  aSTemblies,  and  fuch  like 
markets  for  women,  were  not  known. 

Mo  deity  and  diffidence,  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues  and  characteristic  graces 
of  the  fax.  And  if  a  forward  fpirit  puShed  itfrlf  into  notice, 
it  was  expofed  in  print  as  it  deferved. 

The  churches  were  almoft  the  only  places  where  Single 
women  were  to  be  feen  by  Strangers.  Men  went  thither 
expecting  to  lee  them,  and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  only 
purpofe. 

But  Some  good  often  refulted,  however  improper  might  be 
their  motives.  Both  fexes  were  in  the  way  of  their  duty. 
The  man  mult  be  abandoned  indeed,  who  loves  not  goodnefs 
in  another;  nor  were  the  young  fellows  of  chat  age  fj  wholly 
loft  to  a  S'er.fe  of  right,  as  pride  and  conceit  has  fince  made 
them  a  Teel  to  be.  When  therefore  they  faw  a  fair-one, 
wliofe  decent  behaviour  and  chearful  piety  Shewed  her  earnelt 
in  her  firfc  duties,  they  had  the  lefs  doubt,  judging  politically 
only,  that  She  would  have  a  confcientious  regard  to  her  fecond. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  feen  watched  for,  the  rifing  of  a 
kneeling  beauty;  and  what  additional  charms  has  devotion 
given  to  her  recomrnunicated  features  ? 

The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they  heard.  Even 
a  Saul  was  once  found  prophefying  among  the  propnets  whom 
he  had  fet  out  to  deftroy.  To  a  man  thus  put  into  good 
humour  by  a  pleafmg  object,  religion  itfelf  looked  more 
amiable.  The  men  seekers  of  the  Spectator’s  time 
loved  the  holy  place  for  the  object’s  fake,  and  loved  the  object 
for  her  Suitable  behaviour  in  it. 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  they  thought  that  a 
young  lady  of  fuch  good  principles  mult  be  addreSTed  only  by 
the  man  who  at  leaSt  made  a  Shew  of  good  principles,  whether 
his  heart  was  yet  quite  right  or  net. 

Nor  did  the  young  lady’s  behaviour,  at  any  time  of  the  fer- 
vice,  leifen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  were  her  own,  her  ears 
the  preacher’s.  Women  are  always  moil  obferved  when  they 
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feerr.  themfelves  lcaft  to  obferve,  cr  to  lay  cot  for  obfervation. 
The  eye  of  a  refpectful  lover  loves  rather  to  receive  confidence 
from  the  withdrawn  eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to  find  itfelf 
obliged  to  retreat. 

When  a  young  gentleman’s  affection  was  thus  laudably  en¬ 
gaged,  he  purfued  its  natural  didfates  ;  keeping  then  was  a 
rare,  at  leaft  a  Lcret  and  fcandalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was  the 
fummit  of  his  wifhes.  Rejedfion  was  now  dreaded,  and  pre-en¬ 
gagement  apprehended.  A  woman  whom  he  loved,  he  was 
ready  to  think  muft  be  admired  by  all  the  world.  His  fears, 
his  uncertainties,  increafed  his  love. 

Every  enquiry  he  made  into  the  lady’s  domeftick  excellence, 
which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chofen,  will  furely  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  confirmed  him  in  his  choice.  He  opens  his  heart  to  a 
common  friend,  and  honeftly  difcovers  the  ftate  of  his  fortune. 
His  friend  applies  to  t’nofe  of  the  young  lady,  whofe  parents, 
if  they  approve  his  prcpofals,  difclcfe  them  to  their  daughter. 

She  perhaps  is  not  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  tiie  paffion  of  the 
young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his  affidu!ti,es,  his  conftant  atten¬ 
dance  at  a  church,  whither,  till  of  late,  he  ufed  feldom  to  come, 
and  a  thoufand  little  obfervances  that  he  paid  her,  had  very  pro¬ 
bably  firft  forced  her  to  regard,  and  then  inclined  her  to  favour 
him. 


That  a  young  lady  fhould  be  in  love,  and  the  love 
of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  an  heterodoxy  which 
prudence,  and  even  policy,  muft  not  allow.  But  thus 
applied  to,  fhe  is  all  refignation  to  her  parents.  Charming  re- 
fignation,  which  inclination  oppofes  not. 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  friends  meet;  points 
are  adjufted;  delightful  perturbations,  and  hopes,  and  a  few 
lover’s  fears,  fill  up  the  tedious  fpace,  till  an  interview  is 
granted;  for  the  young  lady  had  not  made  herfelf  cheap  at 
publick  places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modeftly  referved  ; 
he  is  not  confident.  He  declares  iris  paffion ;  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  her  own  worth,  and  his  application  to  her  parents,  take 
from  her  any  doubt  cf  his  fincerity ;  and  fire  owns  herfelf  oblig¬ 
ed  to  him  for  his  good  opinion.  The  enquiries  cf  her  friends 
into  his  character,  have  taught  her  that  his  good  opinion  de- 
fierves  to  be  valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  cf  his  future  vifits ;  he  renews  them ; 
the  regard  cf  each  for  the  other  is  confirmed ;  and  when  he 
preftes  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  declaration  of 
an  entire  acq.uiefcence  with  her  duty,  and  a  modeft  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  efteem  for  him, 
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He  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near  day ;  and  thinks 
himfeif  under  obligation  to  them  for  the  cheerful  and  affecti¬ 
onate  manner  with  which  they  receive  his  agreeable  applica¬ 
tion. 

With  this  profpedt  of  future  happinefs,  the  marriage  is  cele¬ 
brated.  Gratulations  pour  in  from  every  quarter.  Parents 
and  relations  on  both  fides  brought  acquainted  in  the  courfe 
of  the  court/hip,  can  receive  the  happy  couple  with  counte¬ 
nances  illumined,  and  joyful  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  filters,  the  friends  of  one  family,  are  the 
brothers,  the  filters,  the  friends  of  the  other.  Their  two  fa¬ 
milies  thus  made  one,  are  the  world  to  the  young  couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  delight,  nor  do 
they  ever  occafionally  quit  it  but  they  find  the  pleafure  of  re¬ 
turning  to  it  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their  ab- 
lence  from  it. 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler  !  forgive  the  talkativenefs  of  an  old 
man  !  When  I  courted  and  married  my  Leztitia,  then  a  bloom¬ 
ing  beauty,  every  thing  pafied  juft  fo  !  But  how  is  the  cafe 
now  ?  The  ladies,  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  are  engrail¬ 
ed  by  places  of  open  refort  and  general  entertainment,  which 
fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  being  conftantly  fre¬ 
quented,  make  home  irkfome.  Breakfafting-places,  dining- 
places  ;  routes,  drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  mafque- 
rades  for  the  evening,  and  even  for  all  night,  and  lately,  publick 
fales  of  the  goods  of  broken  houfekeepers,  which  the  general 
difiolutenefs  of  manners  has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent, 
come  in  as  another  feafonable  relief  to  thele  modern  time- 
killers. 

In  the  fummer  there  are  in  every  country-town  afiemblies  ; 
Tunbridge ,  Bath ,  Cheltenham ,  Scarborough  !  What  expencc  of 
drefs  and  equipige  is  required  to  qualify  the  frequenters  for 
fuch  emulous  appearance  ? 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  loweft  people 
have  places  of  fix-penny,  refort,  and  gaming-tables  for  pence. 
Thus  fervants  are  now  induced  to  fraud  and  diftionefty,  to  fup- 
port  extravagance,  and  fupply  their  Ioffes. 

As  to  the  ladies  . who  frequent  t’hofe  public  places,  they  are 
not  afhamed  to  fhew  their  faces  wherever  men  dare  go,  nor 
blufih  to  try  who  {hall  itare  molt  impudently,  or  who  fihail  laugh 
loudeft  on  the  public  w’alks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  hufbands,  if  they  vifit  thofe 
places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock,  and  refolve  to  live  fingie,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  bought  at  a  very  high  price.  They  can  be  fpec- 
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tators  of  all  that  palTes,  and,  if  they  pleafe,  more  than  fpeffa- 
tors,  at  the  expence  of  others.  The  companion  of  an  evening, 
and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  different  qualificati¬ 
ons. 

Twothoufand  pounds  in  the  laft  age,  with  a  domeftick  wife, 
would  go  farther  than  ten  thoufand  in  this.  Yet  fettlements 
are  expected,  that  often,  to  a  mercantile  man  efpecially,  fmk 
a  fortune  into  ufeleffnefs ;  and  pin-money  is  ftipulated  for, 
which  makes  a  wife  independent,  and  deftroys  love,  by  putting 
it  but  of  a  man’s  power  to  lay  any  obligation  upon  her,  that 
might  engage  gratitude,  and  kindle  affedtion.  When  to  all 
this  the  card-tables  are  added,  how  can  a  prudent  man  think  of 
marrying  ? 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to  find  wives, 
muff  not  the  fexbe  left  to  the  foplings,  the  coxcombs,  the  li¬ 
bertines  of  the  age,  whom  they  help  to  make  fuch  ?  And  need 
even  thefe  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  converfation  of  thofe 
who  render  their  company  fo  cheap  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the  gay  coquette 
obtains  by  her  flutters  ?  As  fhe  is  approachable  by  every  man 
without  requiring,  I  will  not  fay  incenfe  or  adoration,  but  even 
common  complaifance,  every  fop  treats  her  as  upon  the  level, 
looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invitations,  and  is  on  the  watch  to 
take  the  advantage :  fhe  has  companions  indeed,  but  no  lovers; 
for  love  is  refpedtf'ul,  and  timorous;  and  where  among  all  her 
followers  will  fhe  find  a  hufband  ? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the  inconfide- 
rate,  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
expofed.  At  one  time  or  other,  women,  not  utterly  thought- 
lefs,  will  be  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  your  cenfure,.and  the 
charity  of  your  mftrudfiion. 

But  fhould  your  expollulations  and  reproofs  have  no  effedt 
upon  thofe  who  are  far  gone  in  fafhionable  folly,  they  may  be 
retailed  from  their  mouths  to  their  nieces  (marriage  will  not 
often  have  intitled  thefe  to  daughters),  when  they,  the  meteors 
of  a  day,  find  them  fid  ves  elbowed  oft’  the  ftage  of  vanity  by 
other  flutterers ;  for  the  mod  admired  women  cannot  "have 
many  Tunbridge ,  many  Bath  feafons  to  blaze  in ;  fince  even 
fine  faces,  often  feen,  are  lefs  regarded  than  new  faces,  the 
proper  punifhment  of  fhowy  girls,  for  rendering  themfelves  fa 
impolitickly  cheap. 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  fincere  admirer,  cAr 
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Numb.  98.  Saturday,  February  23,  1751. 

Qua  nec  Sarmentus  iniquas 

Caftaris  ad  menfas,  nec  vilis  Gabba  tuljjfet.  JuTj 

Which  not  Sarmentus  brook’d  at  Cafar' s  board. 

Nor  grov’ling  Galba  from  his  naughty  Lord. 

Elphinston 

To  the  Author  of  the  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  R.AMBLER, 

Yo  U  have  often  endeavoured  to  imprefs  upon  your  readers 
an  cbfervatior.  of  more  truth  than  novelty,  that  life  paffes,  for 
the  moft  parr,  in  petty  tranfaclions  ;  that  our  hours  glide  away 
in  trifling  arnufernents  and  flight  gratifications;  and  that  there 
very  feldom  emerges  any  occafion  that  can  call  forth  great  virtue 
or  great  abilities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  fpeCulation  has  no  influence 
on  conduct.  Juft  conclufions,  and  cogent  arguments,  formed 
by  laborious  lfudy,  and  diligent  enquiry,  are  often  repofited 
in  the  treafuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  mifer’s  cheft,  ufelefs 
alike  to  others  and  himfelf.  As  feme  are  r.ot  richer  for  the 
extent  eft  their  pofleffions,  others  are  not  wifer  for  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  their  ideas. 

You  have  truly  deferibed  the  ftate  of  human  beings,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  you  have  accommodated  your  precepts 
to  your  defcription ;  whether  you  have  not  generally  confidered 
your  readers  as  influenced  by  the  tragic  paflions,  and  fufeep- 
tible  of  pain  or  pleafure  only  from  powerful  agents,  and  from 
great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  for  the  improvement  of  a 
fingle  art,  or  the  eftablifh  nent  of  a  controverted  dodhine, 
but  equally  intends  the  advantage  and  equally  courts  the 
perufal  of  all  the  clafles  qf  mankind,  nothing  can  juftly  feem 
unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleafure  of  converfaticn 
may  be  increafed,  and  the  daily  fatisfadfions  of  familiar  life 
fecured  from  interruption  and  difguft. 

For  this  reafon  you  would  not  have  injured  your  reputation, 
if  you  had  fometimes  defeended  to  the  minuter  duties  of  focial 
beings,  and  enforced  the  cbfervar.ee  of  thole  little  civilities  and 
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ceremonious  delicacies,  which,  inconfiderable  as  they  may 
appear  to  the  man  of  fcience,  and  difficult  as  they  may  prove 
to  be  detailed  with  dignity,  yet  contribute  to  the  regulation 
of  the  world,  by  facilitating  the  intercourfe  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  of  which  the  French  have  fufficiently  teftified 
their  efteern,  by  terming  their  knowledge  and  pradfice  of  them 
Scavoire  vivre ,  the  art  of  living. 

Politenefs  is  one  of  thofe  advantages  which  we  never  efti- 
mate  rightly  but  by  the  inconvenience  of  its  lofs.  Its  influence 
upon  the  manners  is  conftant  and  uinform,  fo  that,  like  an 
equal  motion,  it  efcapes  perception.  The  circumftances  of 
every  adtion  are  fo  adjufted  to  each  other,  that  we  do  not  fee 
where  any  error  could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  acqui- 
efce  in  its  propriety  than  admire  its  exadtnefs. 

But  as  ficknefs  fhews  us  the  value  of  eafe,  a  little  familiarity 
with  thofe  who  were  never  taught  to  endeavour  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  others,  but  regulate  theirjbehaviour  merely  by  their  own 
will,  will  foon  evince  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhed  modes  and 
formalities  to  the  happinefs  and  quiet  of  common  life. 

Wifdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  fufficient,  without  the 
fupplemental  laws  of  good  breeding,  to  fecure  freedom  from 
degenerating  to  rudenefs,  or  felf-efteem  from  fwelling  into 
infolence;  a  thoufand  incivilities  may  be  committed,  and  a 
thoufand  offices  neglected,  without  any  remorfe  of  confcience, 
or  reproach  from  reafon. 

The  true  effedt  of  genuine  politenefs  feems  to  be  rather 
eafe  than  pleafure.  The  power  of  delighting  mult  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  delivered  by  precept,  or  ob¬ 
tained  by  imitation;  but  though  it  be  the  privilege  of  a  very 
fmall  number  to  ravifh  and  to  charm,  every  man  may  hope  by 
rules  and  caution  not  to  give  pain,  and  may,  therefore,  by 
the  help  of  good  breeding,  enjoy  the  kindnefs  of  mankind,' 
though  he  fhould  have  no  claim  to  higher  diftindtions. 

The  univerfal  axiom  in  which  all  compliance  is  included, 
and  from  which  flow  all  the  formalities  which  cuftom  has  efta¬ 
bliihed  in  civilized  nations,  is,  Fhat  no  man  Jhall  give  any  pre¬ 
ference  to  himfelf.  A  rule  fo  comprehenfive  and  certain,  that, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  image  an  incivility, 
without  fuppofing  it  to  be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place  fome  particular  modes  of 
the  ceremonial  part  of  good-breeding,  which,  being  arbitrary 
and  accidental,  can  be  learned  only  by  habitude  and  conver- 
fation;  fuch  are  the  forms  of  falutation,  the  different  gradati¬ 
ons  of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjuftments  of  place  and  prece¬ 
dence.  Thefe,  however,  may  be  often  violated  without  offence, 
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if  it  be  fuflicientlv  evident,  that  neither  malice  nor  pride  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  failure ;  but  will  not  atone,  however  rigidly 
obferved,  for  the  tumour  of  infolence,  or  petulance  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of  mankind,  lefs 
real  and  rational  complaifance,  than  among  thofe  who  have 
paffed  their  time  in  paving  and  receiving  vifits,  in  frequenting 
publick  entertainments,  in  ftudying  the  exact  meafures  of  ce- 
remonv,  and  in  watching  all  the  variations  of  fafhionable  cour- 
tefy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may  beat  the  door 
of  an  acquaintance,  how  many  fteps  they  muft  attend  him  tow¬ 
ards  the  gate,  and  what  interval  fhould  pafs  before  his  vifit  is 
returned ;  but  feldom  extend  their  care  beyond  the  exterior 
and  uneffential  parts  of  civility,  nor  refufe  their  own  vanity 
any  gratification,  however  expenfive,  to  the  quiet  of  another. 

Trypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  fplendour  and  expence ; 
2  man,  that  having  been  originally  placed  by  his  fortune  and 
rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  the  community,  has  acquired  that  air 
of  dignity,  and  that  readinefs  in  the  exchange  of  compliments, 
which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  eafily  confer. 

But  Trypherus ,  without  any  fettled  purpofes  of  malignity, 
partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  partly  by  the  habit 
of  contemplating  with  great  fatisfaclion  his  own  grandeur  and 
riches,  is  hourly  giving  difguft  to  thofe  whom  chance  or  ex¬ 
pedition  fubjedt  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whofe  fortune  confines  him  to  a  fmall  houfe,  he 
declaims  upon  the  pleafure  of  fpacious  apartments,  and  the 
convenience  of  changing  his  lodging-room  in  different  parts  of 
the  year;  tells  him,  that  he  hates  confinement ;  and  concludes, 
that  if  his  chamber  was  lels,  he  fhould  never  wake  without 
thinking  of  a  prifon. 

To  Eucretas ,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  himfelf,  but  of  much 
lefs  efface,  he  ihewed  his  fervices  of  plate,  and  remarked  that 
fuch  things  were,  indeed,  nothing  better  than  coftly  trifles, 
but  that  no  man  muff  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  with¬ 
out  them;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  his  eftate  was  fmaller,  he 
fhould  not  think  of  enjoying  but  encreafing  it,  and  would  en¬ 
quire  out  a  trade  for  his  eldeft  fon. 

He  has,  in  imitation  cf  fome  more  acute  obferver  than  him¬ 
felf,  collected  a  great  many  great  fhifts  and  artifices  by  which 
poverty'  is  concealed ;  and  among  the  ladies  of  fmall  fortune, 
never  "fails  to  talk  of  frippery  and  flight  filks,  and  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  general  mourning. 

I  have  been  infuited  a  thoufand  times  with  a  catalogue  of 
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his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  bis  rarities,  which  though  he  knows 
the  humble  neatnefs  of  my  habitation,  he  feldom  fails  to  con¬ 
clude  by  a  declaration,  that  wherever  he  fees  a  houfe  meanly 
furnifhed,  he  defpifes  the  owner’s  tafte,  or  pities  his  poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler ,  is  the  practice  of  Trypherm,  by  which 
he  is  become  the  terror  of  all  who  are  lefs  wealthy  than  himfelf, 
and  has  raifed  innumerable  enemies  without  rivalry,  and  with¬ 
out  malevolence. 

Yet  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  with  Trypherus,  it 
is  fcarcely  poffible  to  find  any  man  who  does  not  frequently, 
like  him,  indulge  his  own  pride  by  forcing  others  into  a  com- 
parifon  with  himfelf  when  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on  his 
fide,  without  confidering  that  unneceflarily  to  obtrude  unplea- 
fing  ideas,  is  a  fpecies  of  oppreffion ;  and  that  it  is  little  more 
criminal  to  deprive  another  of  fome  real  advantage,  than  to 
interrupt  that  forgetfulnefs  of  its  abfence  which  is  the  next  hap- 
pinefs  to  adtual  poffeffion. 

I  am,  &c, 

EUTRQPIU6* 
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Numb.  99.  Tuesday,  February  2 6,  1751. 

Scilicet  ingeniis  aliqtta  eft  coricordia  jun&ht 
Et  fervat Jiudii  fadera  quifque  fui, 

Rujlicus  agricolam,  miles  fera  bella  gerentem , 

ReSorcm  dub'ue  navita  puppis  amah  OviD. 

Congenial  paffions  fouls  together  bind* 

And  ev’ry  calling  mingles  with  its  kind ; 

Soldier  unites  with  foldier,  fwain  with  Twain, 

The  mariner  with  him  that  roves  the  main;  F.  Lewis. 

I  T  has  been  ordered  by  providence,  for  the  confervation  of 
order  in  the  irnmenfe  variety  of  nature,  and  for  the  regular  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  feveral  dalles  of  life  with  which  the  elements 
are  peopled,  that  every  creature  fhouldbe  drawn  by  fome  fecret 
attraction  to  thofe  of  his  own  kind ;  and  that  not  only  the  gentle 
and  domeftiek  animals  which  naturally  unite  into  companies, 
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or  cohabit  by  pairs,  fhould  continue  faithful  to  their  fpecies  ; 
but  even  thofe  ravenous  and  ferocious  favages  which  Arijioth 
obferves  never  to  be  gregarious,  fhould  range  mountains  and 
deferts  in  fearch  of  one  another,  rather  than  pollute  the  world 
with  a  monflrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  diftinction  of  the  lower  tribes  of  the 
creation  require  that  they  fhould  be  determined  to  proper  mates 
by  fome  uniform  motive  of  choice,  or  fome  cogent  principle 
of  inftinct;  it  is  neceffary  likewife,  that  man,  whole  wader 
capacity  demands  more  gratifications,  and  who  feels  in  himfelf 
innumerable  wants,  which  a  life  of  folitude  cannot  fupply,  and 
innumerable  powers  to  which  it  cannot  give  employment, 
fhould  be  led  to  fuitable  companions  by  particular  influence; 
and  among  many  beings  of  tire  fame  nature  with  himfelf,  he 
may  fclect  fome  for  intimacy  and  tendernefs,  and  improve  the 
condition  of  his  exiftence,  by  luperadding  friendfhip  to  huma¬ 
nity,  and  the  love  of  individuals  to  that  of  the  fpecies. 

Other  animals  are  fo  formed,  that  they  '  feem  to  contri¬ 
bute  very  little  to  the  happinefs  of  each  other,  and  know 
neither  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  love,  nor  hatred,  but  as  they  are 
urged  by  fome  defire  immediately  fubfervient  either  to  the  fup- 
port  of  their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of  their  race  ; 
they  therefore  feldom  appear  to  regard  any  of  the  minuter 
difcrimi nations  w'hich  diftinguifh  creatures  of  the  fame  kind 
from  one  another. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kindnefs,  more  than 
his  general  tendency  to  congenial  nature,  Babylon  or  London , 
with  all  their  multitudes,  would  have  to  him  the  defolation  of 
a  wildernefs;  his  affections,  not  comprefTed  into  a  nar¬ 
rower  compafs,  would  vanifh  like  elemental  fire,  in  boundlefs 
evaporation ;  he  would  languifh  in  perpetual  infenfibility,  and 
though  he  might,  perhaps,  in  the  firft  vigour  of  youth,  amufe 
himfelf  with  the  frefh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet,  when  curiofity 
fhould  ceafe,  and  alacrity  fublide,  he  would  abandon  himfelf  to 
the  fluctuations  of  chance,  without  expecting  help  againft  any 
calamity,  or  feeling  any  wifh  for  the  happinefs  of  others. 

T o  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  fo  far  as  it  includes  a  general 
habit  of  benevolence,  and  readinefs  of  occafional  kindnefs ; 
but  to  love  all  equally  is  impoilible;  at  leaf!:  impoflible  without 
the  extinction  of  thofe  paffions  which  now  produce  all  our 
pains  and  all  our  pleafures ;  without  the  difufe,  if  not  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  fome  of  our  faculties,  and  the  fupprefiion  of  all  our 
hopes  and  fears  in  apathy  and  indifference. 

The  neceflxties  of  our  condition  require  a  thoufand  offices 
of  tendernefs,  which  mere  regard  for  the  fpecies  will  never 
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didlate.  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
iolicitude  of  friendlhip  will  difcover  and  remedy,  and  which 
would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty  heap  of  human 
calamity,  were  it  only  furveyed  by  the  eye  of  general  benevo¬ 
lence  equally  attentive  to  every  mifery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  therefore,  neceffa- 
xily  broken  into  fmaller  independent  focieties ;  thefe  form 
diftindt  interefts,  which  are  too  frequently  oppofed  to  each 
■other,  and  which  they  who  have  entered  into  the  league 
of  particular  governments  falfely  think  it  virtue  to  pro¬ 
mote,  however  deftrudtive  to  the  happinefs  of  the  reft  of 
the  world. 

Such  unions  are  again  feparated  into  fubordinate  clafles  and 
combinations,  and  fecial  life  is  perpetually  branched  out  into 
minuter  fubdivifions,  till  it  terminates  in  the  laft  ramifications 
of  private  friendlhip. 

That  friendlhip  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lafting,  it  has  been 
already  obferved  in  thefe  papers,  that  a  conformity  of  inclina¬ 
tions  is  necelTary.  No  man  can  have  much  kindnefs  for  him 
by  whom  he  does  not  believe  himfelf  efteemed,  and  nothing 
fo  evidently  proves  efteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  ftrongelt  which  arifes  from 
participation  of  the  fame  pleafures,  fince  we  are  nature!]/ 
moll  willing  to  revive  in  our  minds  the  memory  of  perfons, 
with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpofe,  that,  any  one 
endeavours  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  fuch  as  he  cannot  ac¬ 
company  in  their  amufements  and  diverfions*  Men  have 
been  known  to  rife  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  being 
fkilful  in  the  fports  with  which  their  patron  happened  to 
be  delighted,  by  concurring  with  his  tafte  for  fome  particular 
fpecies  of  curiofities,  by  relilhing  the  fame  wine,  or  applaud-? 
ing  the  fame  cookery. 

Even  thofe  whom  wifdom  or  virtue  have  placed  above 
regard  to  fuch  petty  recommendations,  mult  neverthelefs  be 
gained  by  fimilitude  of  manners.  The  higheft  and  nobleft 
enjoyment  of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of  knowledge 
and  reciprocation  of  fentiments,  mull  always  prefuppoi'e  a 
difpofition  to  the  fame  inquiry,  and  delight  in  the  fame 
difeoveries. 

With  what  fatisfadtion  could  the  politician  lay  his  fchemes 
for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his  comparifons  of  different 
forms  of  government,  before  the  chemift,  who  has  never  ac- 
cuftomed  his  thoughts  to  any  other  object  than  fait  and 
fulphur ;  or  how  could  the  aftronomer,  \n  explaining  his  cal¬ 
culations 
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dilations  and  conjectures,  endure  the  colanefs  cf  a  gramma¬ 
rian,  who  would  iofe  fight  of  Jupiter  and  all  his  fatellites ,  for 
a  happy  etymology  of  an  obfcure  word,  or  abetter  explication 
of  a  controverted  line  ? 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  fame  kind  with  his  own, 
when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement  or  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  for  he  not  only  beft  underftands  the  worth  <  f  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  which  he  labours  to  cultivate,  or  the  ulcfulnefs  of  the  art 
which  he  practifts  with  fuccefs,  but  always  feels  a  reflected 
pleafure  from  the  praifts,  which,  though  given  to  another, 
belong  equally  t  himf.lf. 

There  is  indeed  no  need  cf  refea  ch  and  refinement  to 
dilcover  that  men  mult  generally  felect  tneir  companions  from 
their  own  ftate  of  life,  fince  there  are  not  many  minds  furnifh- 
ed  for  great  variety  of  converfation,  or  adapted  to  multiplicity 
of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  failor,  the  academick,  the  lawyer,  the  mechanic!;,  and 
the  com  tier,  have  all  a  call  of  talk  peculiar  to  their  own 
fraternity,  have  fixed  their  attention  upon  the  fame  events, 
have  been  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  fame  fort,  and  made  ufe 
cf  alluuons  and  illuftrations  which  themfelves  only  can  un¬ 
der  (land. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular  profefilon, 
and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  fingle  rank  of  mortals, 
is  indeed  fufliciently  defpicable.  But  as  limits  muft  be 
always  fet  to  the  excurfior.s  of  the  human  mind,  there  will 
be  fome  ftudy  which  every  man  more  zealouflv  profecutes, 
fome  darling  fubjeCt  on  which  he  is  principally  pleafeu  to  con¬ 
vert  ;  and  he  that  can  moft  inform  or  beft  underltand  him, 
will  certainly  be  welcomed  with  particular  regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor  is  it  culpa¬ 
ble,  unlefs  fuffered  lo  far  to  predominate  as  to  produce  aver- 
fion  from  every  ether  kind  of  excellence,  and  to  fhade  the 
luftre  of  diffimilar  virtues.  Thofe  therefore,  whom  the  lot 
of  life  has  conjoined,'  fhould  endeavour  conftantly  to  approach 
towards  the  inclination  of  each  other,  invigorate  every 
motion  of  concurrent  defire,  and  fan  every  fpark  of  kindred 
curiofity. 

Is  has  been  juftly  cbferved,  that  difeord  generally  operates 
in  little  things;  it  is  inflamed  to  its  utmoft  vehemence  by. 
contrariety  of  tafte,  oftener  than  of  principles;  and  might 
therefore  commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent  conformity, 
which,  if  it  was  not  at  firft  the  motive,  ought  always  to  be1 
the  confequence  of  indifloluble  union. 
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Numb.  ioo.  Saturday,  March  z,  1751. 

Omtie  I'afer  vitium  rulent'i  Flaccus  amlco 

Tanglt,  ■ei  adm'ijfus  c'ircum  pracordia  ludit.  Per  sms. 

Horace,  with  fly  infinuating  grace, 

Laugh’d  at  his  friend,  and  looked  him  in  the  face; 

Would  raife  a  blufh  where  fecret  vice  he  found, 

And  tickle  while  he  gently  prob’d  the  wound. 

With  feeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil’d ; 

But  made  the  defperate  pafles,  when  he  fmil’d.  Drydex. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

A.S  very  many  well-difpofed  perfbns,  by  the  unavoidable 
neceffity  of  their  affairs,  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  totally 
buried  in  the  country,  where  they  labour  unt(er  the  moft  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance  of  what  is  tranfadling  among  the  polite  part 
of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  as  a  publick  writer,  you 
fhould  take  the  cafe  of  thefe  truly  compaffionable  cbjedts 
under  your  confideration. 

Thefe  unhappy  languifhers  in  obfcurity  fhould  be  furnifhed 
with  fuch  accounts  of  the  employments  of  people  of  the 
world,  as  may  engage  them  in  their  feveral  remote  corners  to 
a  laudable  imitation ;  or,  at  leaff,  fo  far  inform  and  prepare 
them,  that  if  by  any  joyful  change  of  fituation  they  fhould  be 
fuddenly  tranfported  into  the  gay  fcene,  they'  may  not  gape, 
and  wonder,  and  flare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave 
and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the  welfare  of  all  the  country 
towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  promoted,  if  you  would  ufe 
your  charitable  endeavours  to  raife  in  them  a  noble  emulation 
of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  higher  life. 

For  this  purpofe  you  fhould  give  a  very  clear  and  ample  de- 
fcription  of  the  whole  fet  of  polite  acquirements ;  a  complete 
hiftory  of  forms,  fafhions,  frolicks,  of  routs,  drums,  hurri¬ 
canes,  balls,  aflemblies,  ridottos,  mafquerades,  auctions, 
plays,  operas,  puppet-fhows,  and  bear-gardens ;  of  all  thofe 
delights  which  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  mofl: 
fublime  charaders?  and  by  which  they  have  brought  to  fuch 
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amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  myftery  of  paffing  day- 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  without  the 
heavy  affiifance  of  any  one  thing  that  formal  creatures  are 
pleafed  to  call  ufeful  and  neceflary* 

In  giving  due  inftructions  through  what  Heps  to  attain  this 
fummit  of  human  excellence,  you  may  add  fuch  irrefTftable 
arguments  in  its  favour,  as  muft  convince  numbers,  who  in 
other  inltances  do  not  feem  to  want  natural  underftanding,  of 
the  unaccountable  error  of  fuppofing  they  were  fent  into  the 
world  for  any  other  purpofe  but  to  flutter,  fport,  and  fhine. 
For,  after  all,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  an  everlafting 
round  of  diverfion,  and  the  more  lively  and  hurrying  the 
better,  is  the  moft  important  end  of  human  life. 

It  is  really  prodigious,  fo  much  as  the  world  is  improved, 
that  there  fhould  in  thefe  days  be  perfons  fo  ignorant  and  ftupid 
as  to  think  it  necelfary  to  mifpend  their  time,  and  trouble 
their  heads  about  any  thing  elfe  than  purfuing  the  prefent 
fancy;  for  what  elfe  is  worth  living  for? 

It  is  time  enough  furely  to  think  of  confequences  when  they 
come;  and  as  for  the  antiquated  notions  of  duty,  they  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  French  novel,  or  any  book  one  ever 
looks  into,  but  derived  almoft  wholly  from  the  writings  of 
authors,  who  lived  a  vaft  many  ages  ago,  and  who,  as  they 
were  totally  without  any  idea  of  thofe  accomplifhments 
which  now  charaCIerife  people  of  diftinction,  haye  been  for 
fome  time  finking  apace  into  utter  contempt.  It  does  not 
appear  that  even  their  moft  zealous  admirers,  for  fome  parti- 
fans  of  his  own  fort  every  writer  will  have,  can  pretend  to 
fay  they  were  ever  at  one  ridotto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diverfions,  the  ceremonial  of 
vifits,  the  extatick  delight  of  unfriendly  intimacies  and  un¬ 
meaning  civilities,  they  are  abfolutely  filent.  Blunt  truth, 
and  downright  hcnelty,  plain  clothes,  Haying  at  home,  hard 
work,  few  words,  and  thofe  unenlivened  with  cenfure  or 
double  meaning,  are  what  they  recommend  as  the  ornaments 
and  pleafures  of  life.  Little  oaths,  polite  diflimulation,  tea- 
table  fcandal,  delightful  indolence,  the  glitter  of  finery,  the 
triumph  of  precedence,  the  enchantments  of  flattery,  they 
feem  to  have  had  no  notion  of,  and  I  cannot  but  laugh  to 
think  what  a  figure  they  would  have  made  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  how  frightened  they  would  have  looked  at  a  gaming¬ 
table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriot! fm  that  difdains  authority,  and 
tramples  on  laws  for  fport,  was  abfolutely  the  averfion  of 
thefe  tame  wretches. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  one  cannot  difcovcr  any  one  thing  they  pretend  to 
teach  people,  but  to  be  wife,  and  good;  acquirements  infi¬ 
nitely  below  the  confideration  of  perfons  of  tafte  and  fpirit, 
who  know  how  to  fpend  their  time  to  fo  much  better  purpofe. 

Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray,  Mr.  Rambler , 
do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the  very  extenfive  benefit  of  playing 
at  cards  on  Sundays,  a  practice  of  fuch  infinite  ufe,  that  we 
may  modeftly  expedt  to  fee  it  prevail  univerfally  in  all  parts  of 
this  kingdom. 

To  perfons  of  falhion,  the  advantage  is  obvious;  becaufe, 
as  for  fome  ftrange  reafon  or  other,  which  no  fine  gentleman 
or  fine  lady  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  there  is  neither  play, 
nor  mafquerade,  nor  bottled  conjurer,  nor  any  other  thing 
worth  living  for,  to  be  had  on  a  Sunday,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
charitable  affiftance  of  whiftor  bragg,  the  genteel  part  of  man¬ 
kind  muft,  one  day,  in  feven,  neceffarily  fuffer  a  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  being. 

Nor  are  the  perfons  of  high  rank  the  only  gainers  by  fo  falu- 
tary  a  cuftom,  which  extends  its  good  influence,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  lower  orders  of  people  ;  but  were  it  quite  general, 
how  much  better  and  happier  would  the  world  be  than  it  is  even 
now  ? 

*Tis  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  fo  mean,  to  deny 
them  thofe  enjoyments  and  liberties  which  are  equally  open  for 
all.  Yet  if  fervants  were  taught  to  go  to  church  on  this  day, 
fpend  fome  part  of  it  in  reading  or  receiving  inftrudtion  in  a 
family  way,  and  the  reft  in  mere  friendly  converfation,  the  poor 
wretches  would  infallibly  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  fober,  modeft,  diligent,  and  faithful  to  their  maf- 
ters  and  miftrefles. 

Now  furely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or  humanity  would 
wifti  their  domefticks  infedted  with  fuch  ftrange  and  primitive 
notions,  or  laid  under  fuch  unmerciful  reftraints  :  All  which 
may,  in  a  great  meafure  be  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
good-humoured  falhion,  that  I  would  have  you  recommend. 
For  when  the  lower  kind  of  people  fee  their  betters,  with  a 
truly  laudable  fpirit,  infulting  and  flying  in  the  face  of  thofe 
rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety,  and  the  laws,  they  are  thereby 
excited  and  admonilhed,  as  far  as  adtions  can  admonilh  and  ex¬ 
cite,  and  taught  that  they  too  have  an  equal  right  of  fetting 
them  at  defiance  in  fuch  inftances  as  their  particular  necefli- 
ties  and  inclinations  may  require  ;  and  thus  is  the  liberty  of 
tire  whole  human  fpecies  mightily  improved  and  enlarged. 

In  ftiort,  Mr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the 
numberlefs  benefits  of  a  modifh  life,  you  will  have  done  your 
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part  in  promoting  what  every  body  feems  to  confefs  the  true 
purpofe  of  human  exiftence,  perpetual  diffipation. 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole  attention  on 
trifles,  and  make  amufement  their  foie  ftudy,  you  will  teach 
them  how  to  avoid  many  very  uneafy  reflexions. 

All  the  foft  feelings  of  humanity,  the  fympathies  of  friend- 
fhip,  all  natural  temptations  to  the  care  of  a  family,  and  folici- 
tude  about  the  good  or  ill  of  others,  with  the  whole  train  of  do- 
meftick  and  focial  affections,  which  create  fuch  daily  anxieties 
and  embarraflments,  will  be  happily  ftified  and  fupprefled  in  a 
round  of  perpetual  delights  ;  and  all  ferious  thoughts,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  hereafter ,  be  banifhed  out  of  the  world ;  a 
moft  perplexing  apprehenfion,  but  luckily  a  moft  ground- 
lefs  one  too,  as  it  is  fo  very  clear  a  cafe,  that  .nobody  ever 
dies, 

I  am,  Sec. 

CHARIESSA. 


Numb.  ioi.  Tuesday,  March  5,  1751. 


Mella  jubes  Hyblaa  till  Del  Hymeftia  nafei, 

Etthyma  Ceeropia  Corf ca  poms  apu  Mart, 

Alas  !  dear  Sir,  you  try  in  vain, 

Impofiibilities  to  gain  ; 

No  bee  from  Corftca' s  rank  juice, 

Hyblran  honey  can  produce.  F,  Lewis, 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  Rj 

IT 

ilA  V  IN  G  by  feveral  years  of  continual  ftudy  treafured  ini 
my  mind  a  great  number  of  principles  and  ideas,  and  obtained 
by  frequent  exercife  the  power  of  applying  them  with  propriety, 
and  combining  them  with  readinefs,  I  refolved  to  quit  the  uni- 
verfity^  where  I  confidered  myfelf  as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine 
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apd  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  public  life.  I  was  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  company  of  thofe  who  were  of  the  lame  age  with 
myfelf,  and  finding  that  my  academical  gravity  contributed  very 
little  to  my  reputation,  applied  my  faculties  to  jocularity  and 
burlefque.  Thus,  in  a  fticrt  time  I  had  heated  my  imagination 
to  fuch  a  (late  of  activity  and  ebullition,  that  upon  every  ccca- 
fion  it  fumed  away  in  bunds  of  wit,  and  evaporations  of 
gaiety.  I  became  on  a  hidden  the  idol  of  the  coffee-houfe, 
was  in  one  winter  folicited  to  accept  the  prefidentfn  ip  of  five 
dubs,  was  dragged  by  violence  to  every  new  play,  and 
quoted  in  every  controverly  upon  theatrical  merit;  was  in 
every  public  place  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  humble  au¬ 
ditors,  who  retailed  in  other  places  of  refort  my  maxims 
and  my  jefts,  and  was  boafted  as  their  intimate  companion, 
by  many,  who  had  no  other  pretenfions  to  my  acquaintance, 
than  that  they  had  drank  chocolate  in  the  fame  room. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  R.ambler,  that  I  mention 
my  fucccfs  with  fome  appearance  of  triumph  and  elevation. 
Perhaps  no  kind  of  fuperiority  is  more  flattering  or  alluring 
than  that  which  is  conferred  by  the  powers  of  converfa- 
tion,  by  extemporaneous  fprightlinefs  of  fancy,  copioufnefs  of 
language,  and  fertility  of  fentiment.  In  other  exertions  of 
genius,  the  greater  part  of  the  praife  is  unknown  and  un¬ 
enjoyed  ;  the  writer,  indeed,  fpreads  his  reputation  to  a  wi¬ 
der  extent,  but  receives  little  pleafure  or  advantage  from  the 
diffufion  of  his  name,  and  only  obtains  a  kind  of  nominal 
fovereignty  over  regions  which  pay  no  tribute.  The  col¬ 
loquial  wit  has  always  his  own  radiance  reflected  on  him- 
felf,  and  enjoys  all  the  pleafure  which  he  bellows;  he  finds 
his  power  confefled  by  every  one  that  approaches  him,  fees 
friendfhip  kindling  with  rapture,  and  attention  fvvelling  into 
praife. 

The  defire  which  every  man  feels  of  importance  and  ef- 
teem,  is  fo  much  gratified  by  finding  an  afiembly,  at  his 
entrance,  brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  burned  with  expec¬ 
tation,  that  the  recolleftion  of  fuel)  diftindlions  can  fcarcely 
fail  to  be  pleafing,  whenfoever  it  is  innocent.  And  my  eon- 
fcience  does  not  reproach  me  with  any  mean  or  criminal 
effects  of  vanity;  fince  I  always  employed  my  influence  on 
the  fide  of  virtue,  and  never  facrificed  my  underllanding 
or  my  religion  to  the  pleafure  of  applaufe. 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  defire  of  enjoying  my 
pleafantry,  or  the  pride  of  being  thought  to  enjoy  it,  brought 
often  into  my  company;  but  I  was  carefled  in  a  particular 
planner  by  Dcmocbaresy  a  gentleman  of  a  large  eltate,  and  a 
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libera!  difpofition.  My  fortune  being  by  no  means  exuberant, 
inclined  me  to  be  pleafed  with  a  friend  who  was  willing  to  be 
entertained  at  his  own  charge.  I  became  by  daily  invitations 
habituated  to  his  table,  and,  as  he  believed  my  acquaintance 
neceffary  to  the  character  of  elegance,  which  he  was  defirous 
of  eftablifhing,  I  lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  without 
expence  or  dependence,  and  palled  my  life  in  a  perpetual  reci¬ 
procation  of  pleafure,  which  men  brought  together  by  fimi- 
litude  of  accomplifhments,  or  defire  of  improvement. 

But  all  power  has  its  fphere  of  activity,  beyond  which  it 
produces  no  effect.  Demochares  being  called  by  his  affairs 
into  the  country,  imagined  that  he  fhould  increafe  his  popu¬ 
larity  by  coming  among  his  neighbours  accompanied  by  a 
man  whofe  abilities  were  fo  generally  allowed.  The  report 
prefently  fpread  through  half  the  country  that  Demochares  was 
arrived},  and  had  brought  with  him  the  celebrated  Hilarius , 
by  whom  fuch  merriment  would  be  excited,  as  had  never  been 
enjoyed  or  conceived  before.  I  knew,  indeed,  the  purpofe 
for  v/hich  I  was  invited,  and,  as  men  do  not  look  diligently 
out  for  poffible  mifcarriages,  was  pleafed  to  find  myfelf  courted 
upon  principles  of  filtered:,  and  confidered  as  capable  of  recon¬ 
ciling  factions,  compofing  feuds,  and  uniting  a  whole  province 
in  focial  happinefs. 

'  After  a  few  days  fpent  in  adjufting  his  domeftic  regulations, 
Demochares  invited  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood  to 
dinner,  and  did  not  forget  to  hint  how  much  my  prefence  was 
expedted  to  heighten  the  pleafure  of  the  fe aft.  He  informed 
me  what  prejudices  my  reputation  has  raifed  in  my  favour,  and 
reprefented  the  fatisfadtion  with  which  he  fhould  fee  me  kindle 
up  the  blaze  of  merriment,  and  fhould  remark  the  various 
effects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon  fuch  diverfity  of  mat¬ 
ter. 

This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  to  quicken  my 
vivacity,  filled  me  with  folicitude.  I  felt  an  ambition  of  fhin- 
ing  which  I  never  knew  before  ;  and  was  therefore  embarraffed 
with  an  unufual  fear  of  difgrace.  I  paffed  the  night  in  plan¬ 
ning  out  to  myfelf  the  converiation  of  the  coming  day  ;  recol¬ 
lected  all  my  topicks  of  raillery,  propofed  proper  fubiedts  of 
ridicule,  prepared  finart  replies  to  a  thoufand  queflrions,  ac¬ 
commodated  anfwers  to  imaginary  repartees,  and  formed  a 
magazine  of  remarks,  apophthegms,  tales,  and  illuftrations. 

The  morning  broke  at  laft  in  the  midft  of  thefe  bufy  medi¬ 
tations.  I  rofe  with  the  palpitations  of  a  champion  on  the  day 
of  combat;  and  notwithftanding  all  my  efforts,  found  my 
fpirits  funk  under  the  weight  of  expectation.  The  company 
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after  began  to  d!op  in,  and  every  one,  at  his  entrance,  was 
introduced  to  Hilarius.  What  conception  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region  had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot  yet  difcover  ;  but 
obferved  that  they  all  feemed,  after  the  regular  exchange 
of  compliments,  to  turn  away  difappointed ;  and  that  while 
we  waited  for  dinner,  they  call  their  eyes  firft  upon  me, 
and  then  upon  each  other,  like  a  theatrical  afiembly  waiting 
for  a  {hew. 

From  the  uneafinefs  of  this  fituation,  I  was  relieved  by 
the  dinner  ;  and  as  every  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  hour,  I  funk  quietly  to  a  level  with  the  refi  of  the 
company.  But  no  fooner  were  the  diflies  removed,  than,  in- 
ftead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  familiar  prattle,  an  uni- 
verfal  filence  again  {hewed  their  expectation  of  fome  unu- 
fual  performance.  My  friend  endeavoured  to  roufe  them 
by  healths  and  queftions,  but  they  anfwered  him  with  great 
brevity,  and  immediately  relap  fed  into  their  former  tacitur¬ 
nity. 

I  had  waited  in  hope  of  fome  opportunity  to  divert  them, 
but  could  find  no  pafs  opened  for  a  Angle  {ally  ;  and  who 
can  be  merry  without  an  obje£t  of  mirth  ?  After  a  few 
faint  efforts,  which  produced  neither  applaufe  nor  oppofi- 
tion,  I  was  content  to  mingle  with  the  mafs,  to  put  round 
the  glafs  in  filence,  and  folace  myfelf  with  my  own  contempla¬ 
tions. 

My  friend  looked  round  him ;  the  guefts  flared  at  one 
another  ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  few  fyllables  were  uttered 
with  timidity  and  hefitation,  there  was  none  ready  to  make 
any  reply.  All  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  every  mi¬ 
nute  took  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleafing,  and  difpofi- 
tion  to  be  pleafed.  Thus  palfed  the  hours  to  which  fo 
much  happinefs  was  decreed ;  the  hours  which  had,  by  a 
kind  of  open  proclamation,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth, 
and  to  Hilarius. 

At  laft  the  night  came  on,  and  the  neceflity  of  parting 
freed  us  from  the  perfections  of  each  other.  I  heard  them, 
as  they  walked  along  the  court,  murmuring  at  the  lofs  of  the 
day,  and  enquiring  whether  any  man  would  pay  a  fecond  vi- 
fit  to  a  houfe  haunted  by  a  wit. 

Deinochares ,  whofe  benevolence  is  greater  than  his  pene¬ 
tration,  having  flattered  his  hopes  with  the  fecondary  ho¬ 
nour  which  he  was  to  gain  by  my  fprightlinefs  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  the  affedlion  with  which  he  fhould  be  followed 
for  a  perpetual  banquet  of  gaiety,  was  not  able  to  conceal 
his  vexation  and  refentment,  nor  would  eafily  be  convinced, 
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that  I  had  not  facrificed  his  Intereft  to  fullennefs  and  caprice, 
and  ftudioufly  endeavoured  to  difgufl  his  guelts,  and  fup- 
prefTed  my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obftinate  and  premedi¬ 
tated  iilence.  I  am  informed  that  the  reproach  of  their  ill 
reception  is  divided  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  be¬ 
tween  us  ;  fome  being  of  opinion,  that  my  friend  is  delud¬ 
ed  by  an  impoftor,  who,  though  he  has  found  fome  art 
of  gaining  his  favour,  is  afraid  to  fpeak  before  men  of  more 
penetration  ;  and  others  concluding,  that  I  think,  only  London 
the  proper  theatre  of  my  abilities,  and  difdain  to  exert  my  ge¬ 
nius  for  the  praife  of  rufticks. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Rameler,  that  it  has  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be 
celebrated  for  wits,  to  fail  under  the  fame  ccnfires  upon  the 
like  occauons.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  prevent  any 
mifreprefentations  of  fuch  failures,  by  remarking  that  inven¬ 
tion  is  not  wholly  at  the  command  of  its  poffefior  ;  that  the 
power  cf  pleating  is  very  often  obflructcd  by  the  defire  ; 
that  ail  expectation  leffens  furprize,  yet  fome  furprize  is 
necefTary  co  gaiet,  ;  and  that  thofe  who  defire  to  partake 
cf  the  pleafure  of  wit  mult  contribute  to  its  production, 
fince  the  mind  Magnates  without  external  ventilation,  and 
that  eftervefcence  cf  the  fancy,  which  flafhes  into  tranf- 
port,  C2n  be  r^ifed  only  by  the  infufion  of  diffitnilar  ideas. 
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Numb.  102.  Saturday,  March  9,  1751. 

Ipfa  quoque  ajfduo  lalvntur  tempora  rnotu 
Non J, ecus  ac  fumen  :  neque  cnim  confftere  ftumcn, 

Nec  levis  hora  potejl ;  fed  ut  unda  impellitur  unda, 
Urgeturque  prior  veniente,  urgetque  priorem. 


Tempora  Jicfugiunt  pariter,  pariterque  fequuntur.  Ovid. 


With  conftant  motion  as  the  moments  glide, 

Behold  in  running  life  the  rolling  tide  ! 

For  none  can  ftem  by  art,  or  Hop  by  pow’r, 

The  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  hour : 

But  wave  by  wave  purfu’d  arrives  on  ihore, 

And  eaeh  impell’d  behind  impels  before  : 

So  time  on  time  revolving  we  defcry  ; 

So  minutes  follow,  and  fo  minutes  fly.  Elphinston. 


fays  Seneca ,  u  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progrefs  of 


“  which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  fcenes :  we  firfl: 
“  leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of 
“  ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  and  more  pleafing  part  of 
“  old  age.”  The  perufal  of  this  paffage  having  incited  in  me 
a  train  of  reflections  on  the  flate  of  man,  the  inceffant  fluctu¬ 
ation  of  his  withes,  the  gradual  change  of  his  difpcfition  to  all 
external  objedts,  and  the  thoughtleflhefs  with  which  he  floats 
along  the  ftream  of  time,  I  funk  into  a  flumber  amidft  my 
meditations,  and,  on  a  fudden,  found  my  ears  filled  with 
the  tumult  of  labour,  the  fnouts  of  alacrity,  the  fhrieks  of 
alarm,  the  whiftle  of  winds,  and  the  dafh  of  waters. 

My  aftonifhment  for  a  time  reprefled  my  curiofity;  but  foon 
recovering  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  enquire  whither  we  were  going, 
and  what  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  clamour  and  confufion,  I  was 
told  that  they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life  ;  that 
we  had  already  palled  the  {freights  of  infancy,  in  which  multi¬ 
tudes  hadperifhed,  fome  by  the  weaknefs  and  fragility  of  their 
vefiels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perverfenefs,  or  negligence, 
of  thol'e  who  undertook,  to  fteer  them  ;  and  that  we  were  now 
on  the  main  fea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without 
any  other  means  of  fecurity  than  the  care  cf  the  pilot,  whom 
it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choofe  among  great  numbers  that 
offered  their  diredfion  and  affiftance. 
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I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagernefs  ;  and  firft  turn¬ 
ing  my  eyes  behind  me,  faw  a  ftream  flowing  through  flowery 
iilands,  which  every  one  that  failed  along  feemed  to  behold 
wi;h  pleafure;  butnofooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which, 
though  not  r.oii'y  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irrefiftable,  bore  him 
away.  Beyond  thofe  iflands  all  was  darknefs,  nor  could  any 
of  the  paffengers  defcribe  the  Ihore  at  which  he  fir  ft  em¬ 
barked. 

Before  me,  and  each  other  fide,  was  an  expanfe  of  waters 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  fo  thick  a  mift,  that  the 
molt  perfpicacious  eye  could  fee  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared 
to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  funk  unexpectedly 
while  they  were  courting  the  gale,  with  full  fails,  and  infulting 
thofe  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were 
the  dangers,  and  fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no  caution  could 
confer  fecurity.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  falfe  intel¬ 
ligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  vio¬ 
lence  pufhed  thefe  whom  they  found  in  their  way  againft  the 
rocks. 

The  current  was  variable  and  infurmountable  ;  but  though 
it  was  impoflible  to  fail  againft  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that 
was  once  palled,  yet  it  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  allow  no  op¬ 
portunities  for  dexterity  or  courage,  fince,  though  none  could 
retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  ob¬ 
lique  diredlion. 

it  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  fteer  with  much  care 
or  prudence  ;  for  by  fome  univerfal  infatuation,  every  man  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  himfelf  fafe,  though  he  faw  his  conforts  every 
moment  finking  round  him  ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  waves 
clofed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  mifcondudt  were 
forgotten  ;  the  voyage  was  purfued  with  the  fame  jocund  con¬ 
fidence  ;  every  man  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the  Icundnels 
of  his  veflel,  and  believed  himfelf  able  to  ftem  the  whirlpool 
in  which  his  friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks 
on  which  he  was  dallied  :  nor  was  it  often  obferved  that  the 
fight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change  his  courfe  :  if  he  turned 
afide  for  a  moment,  he  foon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf 
again  to  the  difpofal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or  from 
wearinefs  of  their  prefent  condition  ;  for  not  one  of  thofe  who 
thus  rulhed  upon  deftrudtion,  failed,  when  he  was  finking,  to 
call  loudly  upon  his  aflociates  for  that  help  which  could  not 
now  be  given  him ;  and  many  fpent  their  laft  moments  in  cau¬ 
tioning  others  againft  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted 
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in  the  midft  of  their  courfe.  Their  benevolence  was  fome- 
times  praifed,  but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  veffels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  confeffedly 
unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  ftream  of  life,  were  vifi- 
bly  impaired  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage ;  fo  that  every 
paflenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  foever  he  might,  by 
favourable  accidents,  or  by  inceffant  vigilance,  be  preferved, 
he  muft  fink  at  laft. 

This  neceffity  of  perifhing  might  have  been  expe&ed  to  fad- 
den  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  leaft  to  keep  the  me¬ 
lancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them 
from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which 
nature  offered  them  as  the  folace  of  their  labours;  yet  in  effedfc 
none  feemed  lefs  to  expeft  deftru&ion  than  thofe  to  whom  it 
was  moft  dreadful :  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dan¬ 
ger  from  themfelves  ;  and  thofe  who  knew  their  inability  to 
bear  the  fight  of  the  terrors  that  embarraffed  their  way,  took 
care  never  to  look  forward,  but  found  fome  amufement  for  the 
prefent  moment,  and  generally  entertained  themfelves  by  play¬ 
ing  with  Hope,  who  was  the  conftant  affociate  of  the  voyage 
of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife,  even  to  thofe  whom 
fhe  favoured  moft,  was,  not  that  they  fhould  efcape,  but  that 
they  fhould  fink  laft  ;  and  with  this  promife  every  one  was  fa- 
tisfied,  though  he  laughed  at  the  reft  for  feeming  to  believe  it. 
Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  com¬ 
panions  ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  veffels  grew  leaky,  fhe  re¬ 
doubled  her  affurances  of  fafety  ;  and  none  were  more  bufy  in 
making  provifions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all 
but  themfelves  faw  likely  to  perifh  foon  by  irreparable  de¬ 
cay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulph  of  Intem¬ 
perance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interfperfed  with  rocks,  of 
which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed  underwater,  and  the 
tops  covered  with  herbage,  on  which  Ease  fpread  couches  of 
repofe,  and  with  fhades,  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  fong 
of  invitation.  Within  fight  of  thefe  rocks  all  who  failed  on 
the  ocean  of  life  mult  neceffarily  pafs.  Reason  indeed,  was 
always  at  hand  to  fteer  the  paffengers  through  a  narrow 
outlet  by  which  they  might  efcape;  but  very  few  could,  by 
her  intreaties  or  remonftrances,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder 
into  her  hand,  without  ftipulating  that'  fhe  fhould  approach  fo 
near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  might  folace 
themfelves  with  a  fhort  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region, 
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Jftsr  which  they  always  determined  to  purfue  their  courfe  with-, 
out  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far  by  thefe  promi- 
fts,  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph  of 
Intemperance,  where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak, 
but  yet  interrupted  the  courfe  of  the  veflel,  and  drew  it,  by 
infenuble  rotations,  towards  the  center.  She  then  repented  her 
temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat  ;  but 
the  draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too  ftrong  to  be  over¬ 
come  ;  and  the  palTenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleaf- 
ing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  laft  overwhelmed  and  loft. 
Thofe  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to  extricate,  generally 
fuftered  fo  many  fhocks  upon  the  points  which  Ihot  out  from 
the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  continue 
their  courfe  with  the  fame  ftrength  and  facility  as  before,  but 
floated  along  timoroufly  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every  breeze, 
and  ftiattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  funk,  by 
flow  degrees,  after  long  ftruggles,  and  innumerable  expedi¬ 
ents,  always  repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others 
againft  the  nrft  approach  of  the  gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artifts  who  profelfed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
flop  the  leaks  of  the  veflels  which  had  been  fhattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence 
in  their  fkill,  and  fome,  indeed,  were  preferved  by  it  from 
finking,  who  had  received  only  a  Angle  blow ;  but  I  remarked 
that  few  veflels  lafted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor 
was  it  found  that  the  artifts  themfelves  continued  afloat  longer 
than  thofe  who  had  leaft  of  their  afflftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the  cauti¬ 
ous  had  above  the  negligent,  was,  that  they  funk  later,  and 
more  fuddenly ;  for  they  palled  forward  till  they  had  fometimes 
feen  all  thofe  in  whofe  company  they  had  iflued  from  the  {freights 
of  infancy,  perifh  in  the  way,  and  at  laft  were  overfet  by  a 
crofs  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  refiftance,  or  the  anguifh  of 
expectation.  But  fuch  as  had  often  fallen  againft  the  rocks  of 
Pleasure,  commonly  fubfided  by  fenftble  degrees,  contended 
long  with  the  encroaching  waters,  and  harrafled  themfelves  by 
labours  that  fcarce  Hope  herfelf  could  flatter  with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude 
about  me,  I  was  fuddenlv  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from 
fome  unknown  Power,  “  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou 
“  thyfelf  art  finking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtlefs  tranquillity, 
“  when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered  ?”  I  looked, 
and  feeing  the  gulph  of  Intemperance  before  me,  ftarted 
and  awaked. 
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Numb.  I03.  Tuesday,  March  12,  1751. 

Scire  volunt  Jeer  eta  donuts,  atque  inde  timeri.  Jut. 

They  fearch  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,  and  fo 

Are  worfhipp’d  there,  and  fear’d  for  what  they  know. 

Dryden; 

Curiosity  Is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain  cha- 

ra&erifticks  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  advance  into  know¬ 
ledge  opens  new  profpedts,  and  produces  new  incitements  to 
further  progrefs.  All  the  attainments  poffible  in  our  prefent 
Rate  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of  enjoyment ; 
conqueft  ferves  no  purpofe  but  that  of  kindling  ambition,  dis¬ 
covery  has  no  effedt  but  of  railing  expedition  ;  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  one  defire  encourages  another ;  and  after  all  our  labours, 
ftudies,  and  enquiries,  we  are  continually  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  completion  of  our  fchemes,  have  ii.il!  fome  wifh  im¬ 
portunate  to  be  fatisfied,  and  fome  faculty  reftlefs  and  turbulent 
for  want  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  defire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated  by  extrin- 
fick  and  adventitious  motives,  feems  on  many  occaiions  to  ope¬ 
rate  without  fubordination  to  any  other  principle  j  we  are 
eager  to  fee  and  hear*  without  intention  of  referring  our  ob- 
fervations  to  a  farther  end  ;  we  climb  a  mountain  for  a  profpedl 
of  the  plain  5  we  run  to  the  ftrand  in  a  ftorm,  that  we  may 
contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water  ;  we  range  from  city 
to  city,  though  we  profefs  neither  archite&ure  nor  fortifica¬ 
tion  ;  we  crofs  feas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakednefs,  or  mag¬ 
nificence  in  ruins;  we  are  equally  allured  by  novelty  of  every 
kind,  by  a  defart  or  a  palace,  a  cataradt  or  a  cavern,  by  every 
thing  rude  and  every  thing  poliftied,  every  thing  great  and 
every  thing  little  ;  we  do  not  fee  a  thicket  but  with  fome  temp¬ 
tation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an  infect  flying  before  us  but 
with  an  inclination  to  purfue  it. 

This  paffion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  proportion 
as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  enlarged.  Lucan 
therefore  introduces  Ccefar  fptaking  with  dignity  fui table  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  defigns  and  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  when 
he  declares  to  the  high-prieft  of  Egypt,  that  he  has  no  defire 
squally  powerful  with  that  of  finding  the  origin  of  the  Nile, 
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and  that  he  would  quit  all  the  projects  of  the  civil  war  for  a  fight 
of  thofe  fountains  which  had  been  fo  long  concealed.  And 
Homer ,  when  he  would  furnifh  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation, 
to  which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wifdom,  might  yield  without 
difgrace,  makes  them  declare,  that  none  ever  departed  from 
them  but  with  increafe  of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  fcarce  any  kind  of  ideal  acquirement 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  fome  ufe,  or  which  may  not  at 
leaft  gratify  pride  with  occafional  fuperiority;  but  whoever 
attends  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon 
the  firft  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  firft  ftart  of  a  queftion, 
his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or  more  accurate  difcuflion, 
precedes  all  thoughts  of  profit,  or  of  competition  ;  and  that 
his  defires  take  wing  by  inftantaneous  impulfe,  though  their 
flight  maybe  invigorated,  or  their  efforts  renewed,  by  fubfe- 
quent  confiderations.  The  gratification  of  curiofity  rather 
frees  us  from  uneafinefs  than  confers  pleafure ;  we  are  more 
pained  by  ignorance  than  delighted  by  inftru£tion.  Curiofity 
is  the  thirft  of  the  foul ;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes 
us  tafte  every  thing  with  joy,  however  otherwife  infipid,  by 
which  it  may  be  quenched. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earlieft  fearchers  after  knowledge  muft 
have  propofed  knowledge  only  as  their  reward  ;  and  that  fci- 
ence,  though  perhaps  the  nurfling  of  intereft,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  curiofity  ;  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who  firft  watch¬ 
ed  the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  forefaw  the  ufe  of  their  difcoveries 
to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  or  the  menfuration  of  time  ? 
They  were  delighted  with  the  fplendour  of  the  nocturnal  fkies, 
they  found  that  the  lights  changed  their  places  ;  what  they 
admired  they  were  anxious  to  underftand,  and  in  time  traced 
their  revolutions. 

There  are,  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  who  appear 
fatisfied  with  their  intellectual  pofleffions,  and  feem  to  live 
without  defire  of  enlarging  their  conceptions  ;  before  whom 
the  world  pafles  without  notice,  and  who  are  equally  unmoved 
by  nature  or  by  art. 

This  negligence  is  fometimes  only  the  temporary  effedt  of  a 
predominant  paffion  :  a  lover  finds  no  inclination  to  travel  any 
path,  but  that  which  leads  to  the  habitation  of  his  miftrefs;  a 
trader  can  fpare  little  attention  to  common  occurrences,  when 
his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a  ftorm.  It  is  frequently  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  total  immerfion  in  fenfuality:  corporeal  pleafures 
may  be  indulged  till  the  memory  of  every  other  kind  of  happi- 
neft  is  obliterated;  the  mind,  long  habituated  to  a  lethargick 
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and  quiefcent  ftate,  is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  though  flie  may  fometimes  be  difturbed  by  the 
obtrufion  of  new  ideas,  ftirinks  back  again  to  ignorance  and 
reft. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the  continual  tafic 
of  procuring  the  fupports  of  life,  denies  all  opportunities  of 
deviation  from  their  own  narrow  track,  the  number  of  fuch  as 
live  without  the  ardour  of  enquiry  is  very  final!,  though  many 
content  themfelves  with  cheap  amufements,  and  wafte  their 
lives  in  refearches  of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  fnare  more  dangerous  to  bufy  and  excurfiv® 
minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  inquihtivenefs,  which  en¬ 
tangle  them  in  trivial  employments  and  minute  ftudies,  and 
detain  them  in  a  middle  ftate,  between  the  tedioufnefs  of  total 
ina&ivity,  and  the  fatigue  of  laborious  efforts,  enchant  them 
at  once  with  cafe  and  novelty,  and  vitiate  them  with  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  learning.  The  neceffity  of  doing  fomething,  and  the 
fear  of  undertaking  much,  finks  the  hiftcrian  to  a  genealogift, 
the  philofopher  to  a  journalift  of  the  weather,  and  the  mathe¬ 
matician  to  a  conftrucfor  of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  thofe  who  cannot  content  themfelves  to  be 
idle,  nor  refolve  to  be  induftrious,  are  at  leaft  employed 
without  injury  to  others;  but  it  feldom  happens  that  we  can 
contain  ourfelves  long  in  a  neutral  ftate,  or  forbear  to  fink 
into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  foaring  towards  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  diftinguifhed  in  his  earlier  years  by  an  un¬ 
common  Iivelinefs  of  imagination,  quicknefs  of  fagacity,  and 
extent  of  knowledge.  When  he  entered  into  life,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  particular  inquifitivenefs  to  examine  the  various 
motives  of  human  aCtions,  the  complicated  influence  of  min¬ 
gled  affeCfions,  the  different  modifications  of  intereft  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  various  caufes  of  mifcarriage  and  fuccefs  both 
in  publick  and  private  affairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  difcover  to  what  purpofe  all 
thefe  obfervations  were  collected,  or  how  Nugaculus  would 
much  improve  his  virtue  or  his  fortune  by  an  inceffant  atten¬ 
tion  to  changes  of  countenance,  burfts  of  inconfideration, 
fallies  of  paffion,  and  all  the  other  cafualities  by  which  he  ufed 
to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not  deny  the  ftudy  of 
human  nature  to  be  worthy  of  a  wife  man ;  they  therefore 
flattered  his  vanity,  applauded  his  difcoveries,  and  liftened 
with  fubmiffive  modefty  to  his  leCtures  on  the  uncertainty  of 
inclination,  the  weaknefs  of  refolves,  and  the  inftability  of 
temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various  motives  which  agitate 
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the  mind,  and  his  ridicule  of  the  modern  dream  of  a  ruling 

was  the  firft  incitement  of  Nugaculus  to  a  clofe  in- 
ipedtion  into  the  conduct  of  mankind.  He  had  no  intereft  in 
view,  and  therefore  no  defign  of  fupplantation  ;  he  had  no 
malevolence,  and  therefore  detected  faults  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  expofe  them  ;  but  having  o  ice  found  the  art  ef  en¬ 
gaging  his  attention  upon  others,  he  had  no  inclination  to 
call  it  back  to  himfelf,  but  has  pafled  his  time  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  rifmg  character,  and  lived 
upon  a  fmall  eftate  without  any  thought  of  encreafing  it. 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  general  mafter  of 
fecret  biftory,  and  can  give  an  account  of  the  intrigues,  pri¬ 
vate  marriages,  compofitions,  and  ftratagems,  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  knows  the  mortgages  upon  every  man’s  eftate,  the 
terms  upon  which  every  fpendthrift  raifes  his  money,  the  real 
and  reputed  fortune  of  every  lady,  the  jointure  ftipulated  by 
every  contract:,  and  the  expectations  cf  every  family  from  mai¬ 
den  aunts  and  childlefs  acquaintances.  He  can  relate  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  every  houfe,  knows  how  much  one  man’s  cellar  is 
robhed  by  his  butler,  and  the  land  of  another  underlet  by  his 
fteward  ;  he  can  tell  where  the  manor-houfe  is  falling, 
though  large  fums  are  yearly  paid  for  repairs ;  and  where 
the  tenants  are  felling  woods  without  the  confent  of  the 
©vvner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadvertently  guilty 
of  a  thoufand  adts  of  treachery.  He  fees  no  man’s  fer- 
vant  wiuiout  draining  him  of  his  truft ;  he  enters  no  fa¬ 
mily  without  flattering  the  children  into  difeeveries  ;  he  is 
a  perpetual  fpy  upon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours  ;  and  knows 
by  long  experience,  at  whatever  diftance,  the  lqoks  of  a  credi¬ 
tor,  a  Sorrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his  induftry  has 
not  hitherto  been  very  mifehievous  to  others,  or  dangerous  to 
himfelf ;  but  fince  he  cannot  enjoy  this  knowledge  but  by  dis¬ 
covering  it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive  to  loquacity,  is 
obliged  to  traffick  like  the  chymifts,  and  purchafe  one  fecret 
with  another  ;  he  is  every  day  more  hated  as  he  is  more  known  j 
for  he  is  confidered  by  great  numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fame 
and  their  happinefs  in  his  power,  and  no  man  can  much  love 
him  of  whom  he  lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  firft,  if  not  laudable, 
the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  behaviour  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  by  an  accidental  declenfion  of  minutenefs,  be¬ 
trayed  Nugaculus ,  not  only  to  a  fooliih,  but  vicious  wafte  of 

a  life 


paflion. 
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a  life  which  might  have  been  honourably  pafled  in  publick  fir- 
vices  or  domeftick  virtues.  He  has  loit  his  original  intention, 
and  given  up  his  mind  to  employments  thatengrofs,  but  do  tut 
improve  it. 


Numb.  X04.  Saturday,  March  16,  1751. 

•  Nihil  ejlquod  credere  de fe 

NonpoJJtt -  Juvenal. 

None  e’er  rejefts  hyperbolies  of  praife. 

THE  apparent  inefficiency  of  every  individual  to  his  own 
bappinefs  or  fafety,  compels  us  to  feek  from  one  another  a  ffi  fi¬ 
nance  and  fupport.  The  neceffity  of  joint  efforts  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  any  great  or  extenfive  defigns,  the  variety  of  powers 
difleminated  in  the  fpecies,  and  the  proportion  between  the  de¬ 
fects  and  excellencies  of  different  perfons,  demand  an  inter¬ 
change  of  help,  and  communication  of  intelligence,  and  by 
frequent  reciprocations  of  beneficence  unite  mankind  in  foci- 
cty  and  friendfhip. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  ftate  of  equality,  without 
diftin&ion  of  rank,  or  peculiarity  of  poffeffions,  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  believe  that  every  man  was  then  loved  in  proportion 
as  he  could  contribute  by  his  ftrength,  or  his  fkill,  to  the  fup- 
ply  of  natural  wants  ;  there  was  then  little  room  for  peevifh 
diflike,  or  capricious  favour ;  the  affe&ion  admitted  into  the 
heart  was  rather  efteem  than  tendernefs ;  and  Jcindnefs  was 
only  purchafed  by  benefits.  But  when  by  force  or  policy,  by  wif- 
dom  or  by  fortune,  property  and  fuperiority  were  introduced 
and  eftablifhed,  fo  that  men  were  condemned  to  labour  for  the 
fupport  of  a  few,  then  they  wbofe  poffeffions  fwelled  above 
their  wants,  naturally  laid  out  their  fuperfluities  upon  pleafure; 
and  thofe  who  could  not  gain  friendfhip  by  neceffary  offices, 
endeavoured  to  promote  their  intereft  by  luxurious'  gratifica¬ 
tions,  and  to  create  need  which  they  might  be  courted  to 
fupply. 
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The  defires  of  mankind  are  much  more  numerous  than  their 
attainments,  and  the  capacity  of  imagination  much  larger  than 
actual  enjoyment.  Multitudes  are  therefore  unfatisfied  with 
their  allotments;  and  he  that  hopes  to  improve  his  condition 
by  the  favour  of  another,  and  either  finds  no  room  for  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  great  qualities,  or  perceives  himfelf  excelled  by  his 
rivals,  will,  by  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  become  agree¬ 
able  where  he  cannot  be  important,  and  learn,  by  degrees,  to 
number  the  art  of  pleafuig  among  the  moil  ufeful  Rudies,  and 
moft  valuable  acquiiitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  proportion  to  its  ufe- 
fulnefs,  and  will  always  flourish  moft  where  it  is  moft  re- 
warded  ;  for  this  reafon  we  find  it  practifed  with  great  affidu- 
ity  under  abfolute  governments,  where  honours  and  riches  are 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  all  endeavour  to  propitiate, 
and  who  foon  becomes  fo  much  accuftomed  to  compliance 
and  ofEcioufnefs,  as  not  eafily  to  find,  in  the  moft  delicate 
addrefs,  that  novelty  which  is  necefiary  to  procure  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  is  difcovered  by  a  very  few  experiments,  that  no  man 
is  much  pleafed  with  a  companion,  who  does  not  increafe, 
in  fome  refpeft,  his  fondnefs  of  himfelf  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
that  wifhes  rather  to  be  led  forward  to  profperity  by  the  gentle 
hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  way  by  labour  and  merit,  muft 
confider  with  more  care  how  to  difplay  his  patron’s  excellen¬ 
cies  than  his  own;  that  whenever  he  approaches  he  may  fill 
the  imagination  with  pleafing  dreams,  and  chace  away  dif- 
guft  and  wearinefs  by  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  delightful 
images. 

This  may,  indeed,  fometimes  be  effedled  by  turning  the 
attention  upon  advantages  which  are  really  pbftefled,  or  upon 
profpecls  which  reafon  fpreads  before  hope ;  for  whoever  can 
delerve  or  require  to  be  courted,  has  generally,  either  from 
nature,  or  from  fortune,  gifts,  which  he  may  review  wi th 
fatisfacfion,  and  of  which,  when  he  is  artfully  recalled  to  the 
contemplation,  hewillfeldom  be  difpleafed. 

But  thofe  who  have  once  degraded  their  underftanding  to 
an  application  only  to  the  paflions,  and  who  have  learned  to 
derive  hope  from  any  other  fources  than  induftry  and  virtue, 
feldom  retain  dignity  and  magnanimity  fufficient  to  defend 
them  againft  the  conftant  recurrence  of  temptation  to  falfehood. 
He  that  is  too  defirous  to  be  loved,  will  foon  learn  to  flatter, 
and  when  he  has  exliaufted  all  the  variations  of  honeft  praife, 
and  can  delight  no  longer  with  the  civility  of  truth,  he  will 
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invent  new  topicks  of  panegyrick,  and  breakout  into  raptures 
at  virtue?  and  beauties  conferred  by  himfelf. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed,  be  aggravat¬ 
ed  by  hopelefnefs  cf  fuccefs,  if  no  indulgence  was  allowed  to 
adulation.  He  that  will  obftinately  confine  his  patron  to  hear 
only  the  commendations  which  he  deferves,  will  loon  be  forced 
to  give  way  to  others  that  regale  him  with  more  compafs  of 
mufick.  The  greateft  human  virtue  bears  no  proportion  to 
human  vanity.  We  always  think  ourfelves  better  than  we  are, 
and  are  generally  defirous  that  others  Ihould  think  us  {till  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  think  ourfelves.  To  praife  us  for  actions  or  difpo- 
fitions,  whiohdeferve  praife,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit,  but  to 
pay  a  tribute.  We  have  always  pretenfions  to  fame,  which, 
in  our  own  hearts,  we  know  to  be  difputable,  and  which  we 
are  defirous  to  {Lengthen  by  a  new  fuffrage  ;  we  have  always 
hopes  which  we  fufpedt  to  be  fallacious,  and  of  which  we  ea¬ 
gerly  fnatch  at  every  confirmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  firft  approaches  under 
the  conduit  of  truth,  and  to  fecure  credit  to  future  encomiums, 
by  fuch  praife  as  may  be  ratified  by  the  confcience  ;  but  the 
mind  once  habituated  to  the  lufcioufnefs  of  eulogy,  becomes,  in 
a  (hort  time,  nice  and  faftidious,  and,  like  a  vitiated  palate,  is 
inceffantly  calling  for  higher  gratifications. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  to  what  degree  difcernment  may  be 
dazzled  by  the  miff  of  pride,  and  wifdom  infatuated  by  the 
intoxication  of  flattery ;  or  how  low  the  genius  may  defeend 
by  fucceffive  gradations  of  fervility,  and  how  fwiftly  it  may 
fall  down  the  precipice  of  falfehood.  No  man  can,  indeed, 
obferve,  without  indignation,  on  what  names,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  the  utmoft  exuberance  of  praife  has  been 
lavifhed,  and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bellowed.  It  has 
never  yet  been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the  plunderer,  the 
oppreflor,  the  molt  hateful  of  the  hateful,  tjie  mod  profli¬ 
gate  of  the  profligate,  have  been  denied  any  celebrations 
which  they  were  willing  to  purchafe,  or  that  wickednefs 
and  folly  have  not  found  correfpondent  flatterers  through  all 
their  fubordinations,  except  when  they  have  been  aflociated 
with  avarice  or  poverty,  or  have  wanted  either  inclination 
or  ability  to  hire  a  panegyrift. 

As  there  is  no  character  fo  deformed  as  to  fright  away 
from  it  the  proftitutes  of  praife,  there  is  no  degree  of 
encomiaftick  veneration  which  pride  has  refufed.  The  em¬ 
perors  of  Rome  differed  themfelves  to  be  worfhipped  in 
their  lives  with  altars  and  facrifices ;  and  in  an  age  more 
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enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  praife  and  worftiip 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  applied  to  wretches 
whom  it  was  the  reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among 
men  ;  and  whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
thofe  that  read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  hunting 
into  the  toils  of  juftice,  as  difturbers  of  the  peace  of  na¬ 
ture. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flatterers,  who 
muff  be  refigned  to  infamy  without  vindication,  and  whom 
we  mult  confefs  to  have  deferted  the  caufe  of  virtue  for 
pay  :  they  have  committed,  againfl:  full  conviftion,  the  crime 
of  obliterating  the  diftinftions  between  good  and  evil,  and 
inftead  of  oppofing  the  encroachments  of  vice,  have  incit¬ 
ed  her  progrefs,  and  celebrated  her  conquefts.  But  there 
is  a  lower  clafs  of  fycophants,  whofe  underftanding  has  not 
made  them  capable  of  equal  guilt.  Every  man  of  high 
rank  is  furrounded  with  numbers,  who  have  no  other  rule 
of  thought  or  aftion,  than  his  maxims,  and  his  conduit ; 
whom  the  honour  of  being  numbered  among  his  acquain¬ 
tance,  reconciles  to  all  his  vices  and  all  his  abfurdities  ; 
and  who  eafily  perfuade  themfelves  to  efteem  him,  by  whofe 
regard  they  confider  themfelves  as  diftinguiihed  and  ex¬ 
alted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture  themfelves 
within  the  fphere  of  greatnefs.  Stupidity  is  foon  blinded 
by  the  fplendor  of  wealth,  and  cowardice  is  eafily  fettered  in 
the  fhackles  of  dependance.  To  folicit  patronage,  is,  atleaft, 
in  the  event,  to  fet  virtue  to  fale.  None  can  be  pleafed  with¬ 
out  praife,  and  few  can  be  praifed  without  falfehood ;  few  can 
be  affiduous  without  fervility,  and  none  can  be  fervile  without 
corruption. 
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Numb.  105.  Tuesday,  March.  19,  1751* 


-Anunorum 


Impulfu,  et  cceca  magnaque  cupultnt  ducl't. 


Jutv 


Vain  man  runs  headlong  to  caprice  refign’d  ; 
Impell’d  by  pafilon,  and  with  folly  blind. 


I 


WAS  lately  confidering,  among  other  oh j efts  of  fpecula- 
tion,  the  new  attempt  of  an  univerfal  regijier ,  an  office,  in 
which  every  man  may  lodge  an  account  of  his  fuperfluities 
and  wants,  of  whatever  he  defires  to  purchafe  or  to  fell.  My 
imagination  foon  prefented  to  me  the  latitude  to  which  this 
defign  may  be  extended  by  integrity  and  induttry,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  be  juftly  hoped  from  a  general  mart  of  in¬ 
telligence,  when  once  its  reputation  {hall  be  fo  eftablilhed,  that 
neither  reproach  nor  fraud  {hall  be  feared  from  it ;  when  an 
application  to  it  (hall  not  be  cenfured  as  the  laft  refource  of 
dcfperation,  nor  its  informations  fufpe&ed  as  the  fortuitous 
fuggeftions  of  men  obliged  not  to  appear  ignorant.  A  place 
where  every  exuberance  may  be  difcharged,  and  every  defici¬ 
ency  fupplied,  where  every  lawful  paffion  may  find  its  gratifi¬ 
cations,  and  every  honeflj  curiofity  receive  fatisfa&ion,  where 
the  ftock  of  a  nation,  pecuniary  and  intellectual,  may  be 
brought  together,  and  where  all  conditions  of  humanity  may 
hope  to  find  relief,  pleafure,  and  accommodation,  muft  equally 
deferve  the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  philofopher,  of  him 
who  mingles  in  the.  tumult  ofbufinefs,  and  him  who  only  lives 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  the  various  employments  and  purfuits 
of  others.  Nor  will  it  be  an  uninftrudfing  fchool  to  the 
greateft  matters  of  method  and  difpatch,  if  fuch  multiplicity 
can  be  preferved  from  embarraflfnent,  and  fuch  tumult  from 
inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  fplendid  projed,  and  filling  my 
thoughts  with  its  regulation,  its  conveniences,  its  variety, 
and  its  confequences,  I  funk  gradually  into  {lumber ;  but  the 
fame  images,  though  lefs  diftinCt,  ftill  continued  to  float 
upon  my  fancy.  I  perceived  myfelf  at  the  gate  of  an  immenfe 
edifice,  where  innumerable  multitudes  were  pafiing  without 
confufion  j  every  face  on  which  I  fixed  my  eyes,  feemed  fet- 
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tied  in  the  contemplation  of  fome  important  purpofe,  and 
every  foot  was  battened  by  eagernefs  and  expectation.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crowd  without  knowing  whither  1  fhould  be  drawn, 
and  remained  a  while  in  the  unpieafing  ftate  of  an  idler,  where 
all  other  beings  were  bufy,  giving  place  every  moment  to  thofe 
who  had  more  importance  in  their  looks.  Afhamed  to  ftand 
ignorant,  and  afraid  to  afk  queftions,  atlaftl  fawalady  fweep- 
ing  by  me,  whom,  by  the  quicknefs  of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of 
her  fteps,  and  a  mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  I  knew  to 
be  my  long- lov’d  protecftrefs,  Curiosity.  “  Great  goddefs,” 
faid  I,  “  may  thy  votary  be  permitted  to  implore  thy  favour  ; 
«  if  thou  haft  been  my  directrefs  from  the  firft  dawn  of  rea- 
“  fon,  if  I  have  followed  thee  through  the  maze  of  life  with 
“  invariable  fidelity,  if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  call,  and 
«  quitted  at  thy  nod  one  purfuit  for  another,  if  I  have  never 
tc  dropped  at  the  invitations  of  fortune,  nor  forgot  thy  au- 
“  thority  in  the  bowers  of  pleafure,  inform  me  now  whither 
u  chance  has  conducted  me.” 

«  Thou  art  now,”  replied  the  finding  power,  in  the  prefence 
«  of  Justice,  and  of  Truth,  whom  the  father  of  gods  and 
«  men  has  fent  down  to  regifter  the  demands  and  pretenfions 
«  of  mankind,  that  the  world  may  at  laft  be  reduced  to  order, 
“  and  that  none  may  complain  hereafter  of  being  doomed  Jo 
«  talks  for  which  they  are  unqualified,  of  pofleffing  faculties 
<c  for  which  they  cannot  find  employment,  or  virtues  that 
languifh  unobferved  for  want  cf  opportunities  to  exert  them, 
tc  of  being  encumbered  with  fuperfluities  which  they  would 
willingly  refign,  or  of  v/afting  away  in  defires  which  ought 
«  to  be  fatisfied.  Justice  is  now  to  examine  every  man’s 
«  wifhes,  and  Truth  is  to  record  them  ;  let  us  approach,  and 
obferve  the  progrefs  of  this  great  tranfacfion. 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who  knew  her 
among  the  moft  faithful  of  her  followers,  beckoned  her  to 
advance,  till  we  were  placed  near  the  feat  of  Justice.  The 
firft  who  required  the  affiftance  of  the  office,  came  forward  with 
a  flow  pace,  and  tumour  of  dignity,  and  fhaking  a  weighty 
purfe  in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  regiftered  by  1  ruth,  as 
the  Maecenas  of  the  prefent  age,  the  chief  encourager  of 
literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and  wit  might  apply 
in  any  exigence  ordiftrefs  with  certainty  offuccour.  Justice 
very  mildly  enquired,  whether  he  had  calculated  the  expence 
of  l'uch  a  declaration  ?  v/het’ner  he  had  been  informed  what 
number  of  petitioners  would  fwarm  about  him  ?  whether  he 
could  diftinguifh  idlenefs  and  negligence  from  calamity,  often- 
tation  from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit?  To  thefe 
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queftions  he  feemed  not  well  provided  with  a  reply,  but  repeat¬ 
ed  his  defire  to  be  recorded  as  a  patron.  Justice  then  offered 
to  regifter  his  propofal  on  thefe  conditions,  that  he  fhould 
never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  flattered  ?  that  he  fhould  never  delay 
an  audience  when  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  that  he  fhould 
never  encourage  followers  without  intending  to  reward  them. 
Thefe  terms  were  too  hard  to  be  accepted ;  for  what,  faid  he, 
is  the  end  of  patronage,  but  the  pleafure  of  reading  dedications, 
holding  multitudes  in  fufpenfe,  and  enjoying  their  hopes,  their 
fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattering  them  to  afliduity,  and,  at 
laft,  difmffing  them  for  impatience  ?  Justice  heard  his  con- 
feflion,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  poffed  upon  the  gate  among 
cheats  and  robbers,  and  public  nuifances,  which  all  were  by 
that  notice  warned  to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  the  difcoverer  of 
a  new  art  of  education,  by  which  languages  and  fciences  might 
be  taught  to  all  capacities,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear  of 
punifhment,  pain  of  confinement,  lofs  of  any  part  of  the  gay 
mien  of  ignorance,  or  any  obftrudtion  of  the  neceffary  progrefs 
in  drefs,  dancing,  or  cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  this  great  adept  with 
many  enquiries;  but  finding  his  addrefs  awkward  and  his 
fpeech  barbarous,  ordered  him  to  be  regiftered  as  a  tall  fellow 
who  wanted  employment,  and  might  ferve  in  any  port  where 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was  not  required. 

A  man  of  a  very  great  and  philofophical  afpedt,  required 
notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  fet  out,  a  certain  day, 
on  a  fubmarine  voyage,  and  of  his  willingnefs  to  take  in  paf- 
fengers  for  no  more  than  double  the  price  at  which  they  might 
fail  above  water.  His  defire  was  granted,  and  he  retired  to  a 
convenient  ftapd,  in  expedition  of  filling  his  fhip,  and  grow¬ 
ing  rich  in  a  fhort  time  by  the  fecrefy,  fafety,  and  expedition 
of  the  paflage. 

Another  defired  to  advertife  the  curious,  that  he  had,  fors 
the  advancement  of  true  knowledge,  contrived  an  optical  in- 
ftrument,  by  which  thofe  who  laid  out  their  induftry  on 
memorials  of  the  changes  of  the  wind,  might  obferve  the 
di rediion  of  the  weather-cocks  on  the  hitherfide  of  the  lunar 
world. 

Another  wifhed  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  an  in¬ 
vention,  by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  might  be  made  warm 
in  winter  by  a  Angle  fire,  a  kettle,  and  pipe.  Another 
had  a  vehicle  by  which  a  man  might  bid  defiance  to  floods, 
and  continue  floating  in  an  inundation,  without  any  in¬ 
convenience. 
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convenience,  till  the  water  (hould  fubfide.  Justice  con- 
fidered  thefe  projedfts  as  of  no  importance  but  to  their 
authors,  and  therefore  fcarcely  condefcended  to  examine 
them;  but  Truth  refufed  to  admit  them  into  the  re-* 
gifter. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour  to  give 
notice  of  an  univerfal  medicine,  by  which  all  difeafes  might 
be  cured  or  prevented,  and  life  protrafted  beyond  the  age 
of  Nestor.  But  Justice  informed  them,  that  one  uni¬ 
verfal  medicine  was  fufficient,  and  {he  would  delay  the 
notification  till  {he  faw  who  could  longeft  preferve  his  own 
life. 

A  thoufand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhibited  and 
examined.  I  remarked,  among  this  mighty  multitude,  that, 
of  intellectual  advantages,  many  had  great  exub  nance,  and 
few  confelfed  any  v/ant ;  of  every  art  there  were  a  hundred  pro- 
feffors  for  a  fingle  pupil ;  but  of  other  attainments,  fuch  as 
riches,  honours,  and  preferments,  I  found  none  that  had  too 
much,  but  thoufandsand  tenthoufands  that  thought  themfelves 
intitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  often  happened,  that  all  mifers,  and  women,  married  at 
the  clofe  of  life,  adve.  tifed  their  want  of  children  ;  nor  was 
it  uncommon  for  thofe  who  had  a  numerous  offspring,  to  give 
notice  of  a  fon  or  daughter  to  be  fpared  ;  but  though  appearan¬ 
ces  promifed  well  on  both  Tides,  the  bargain  feldom  fucceeded; 
for  they  foon  loft  their  inclination  to  adopted  children,  and 
proclaimed  their  intentions  to  promote  fome  fcheme  of  pub- 
lick  charity;  a  thoufand  propofals  were  immediately  made, 
among  which  they  hefitated  till  death  precluded  the  deci- 
fion. 

As  I  flood  looking  on  this  fcene  of  confufion,  Truth  con¬ 
defcended  to  afk  me,  what  was  my  buftnefs  at  her  office  ?  I 
was  ftruck  with  the  unexpected  queftion,  and  awaked  by  my 
efforts  to  anfwer  it. 
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Numb.  106.  Saturday,  March  23,  1751. 

Qpinionum  commcnta  delet  dies,  nature:  judicia  conjirmat.  Cic. 

Time  obliterates  the  fidtions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the  deci- 
fions  of  nature. 

It  is  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  flattery,  that  it  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  particular  circumftances  or  characters,  and  enter  the 
heart  on  that  fide  where  the  paffions  ftand  ready  to  receive  it. 
A  lady  feldom  liftens  with  attention  to  any  praife  but  that  of 
her  beauty ;  a  merchant  always  expedts  to  hear  of  his  influence 
at  the  bank,  his  importance  on  the  exchange,  the  height  of  his 
credit,  and  the  extent  of  h:s  traffick  :  and  the  author  will  fierce¬ 
ly  be  pleafed  without  lamentations  of  the  negleft  of  learning, 
the  confpiracies  againft  genius,  and  the  flow  progrefs  of  merit’ 
or  fome  praifes  of  the  magnanimity  of  thofe  who  encounter 
poverty  and  contempt  in  the  caufe  of  knowledge,  and  truft  for 
the  reward  of  their  labours  to  the  judgment  and  gratitude  of 
pofterity. 

.  affurance  of  unfading  laurels,  and  immortal  reputation, 
is  the  fettled  reciprocation  of  civility  between  amicable  wri¬ 
ters.  ^  To  raife  monuments  snore  durable  than  brafs ,  and  more 
conspicuous  than  pyramids,  has  jbeen  long  the  common  boaft  of 
literature  ;  but  among  the  innumerable  architects  that  eredf  co¬ 
lumns  to  themfidves,  far  the  greater  part,  either  for  want  of 
durable  materials,  or  of  art  to  difpofe  them,  fee  their  edifices 
penlh  as  they  are  towering  to  completion,  and  thofe  few  that 
for  a  while  attradf  the  eye  of  mankind,  are  generally  weak  in 
the  foundation,  and  foon  fink  by  the  faps  of  time. 

No  place  affords  a  more  ftriking  convidtion  of  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes,  than  a  publick  library  ;  for  who  can  fee  the  wall 
crowded  on  every  fide  by  mighty  volumes,  the  works  of  labo¬ 
rious  meditation,  and  accurate  enquiry,  now  fcarcely  known 
but  by  the  catalogue,  and  preferved  only  to  increafe  the  pomp 
of  learning,  without  confidering  how  many  hours  have  been 
waited  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often  imagination  has  antici¬ 
pated  the  praifes  of  futurity,  how  many  ftatues  have  rifen  to 
the  eye  of  vanity,  how  many  ideal  converts  have  elevated 
aeal,  how  often  wit  has  exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  cf  his 
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antagonifts,  and  dogmatifm  has  delighted  in  the  gradual  advan¬ 
ces  of  his  authority,  the  immutability  of  his  decrees,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  his  power  ? 

- Non  unquam  dedit 

Documenta  fors  major  a,  qudm  fragili  loco 
Starent  ffperbi. 


Infulting  chance  ne’er  called  with  louder  voice, 

On  fweliing  mortals  to  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whofe  performances  are  thus 
treafured  up  in  magnificent  obfcurity,  moft  are  forgotten,  be- 
caufe  they  never  deferved  to  be  remembered,  and  owed  the  ho¬ 
nours  which  they  once  obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to  genius, 
to  labour  or  to  art,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  faction,  the  ftrata- 
gem  of  intrigue,  or  the  fervility  of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  whofe  works 
are  now  totally  neglected,  mentioned  with  praifes  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the  legiflators  of 
fcience.  Curiofity  is  naturally  excited,  their  volumes  after 
long  enquiry  are  found,  but  feldom  reward  the  labour  of  the 
fearch.  Every  period  of  time  has  produced  thefe  bubbles  of 
artificial  fame,  which  are  kept  up  a  while  by  the  breath  of 
fafhion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  are  annihilated.  The 
learned  often  bewail  the  lofs  of  antient  writers  whofe  characters 
have  furvived  their  works;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could  now 
retrieve  them,  we  fhould  find  them  only  the  Granvillesy 
Montagues ,  Stepneys ,  and  Sheffields  of  their  time,  and  won¬ 
der  by  what  infatuation  or  caprice  they  could  be  raifed  to 
notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  many  have  funk  into 
oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjuft  to  number  with  this  defpicable 
clafs.  Various  kinds  of  literary  fame  feem  deftined  to  various 
meafures  of  duration.  Some  lpread  into  exuberance  with  a 
very  ipeedy  growth,  but  foon  wither  and  decay ;  fome  rife  more 
flowly,  but  iaft  long.  Parnaffus  has  its  flowers  of  tranfient 
fragrance,  as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height,  and  its  lau¬ 
rels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  thofe  whofe  reputation  is  exhaufted  in  a  Ihort  time’ 
by  its  own  luxuriance,  are  the  writers  who  take  advantage  of 
prefect  incidents  or  characters  which  ftrongly  intereft  the  paf- 
llons  and  engage  univerfal  attention.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ob-' 
tain  readers,  when  we  difeufs  a  queftion  which  every  one  is  de- 
firous  to  underftand,  which,  is  debated  in  every  aflembly,  and 
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has  divided  thfe  nation  into  parties ;  or  when  we  difplay  the 
faults  or  virtues  of  him  whofe  publick  condudt  has  made  almoft 
every  man  his  enemy  or  his  friend.  To  the  quick  circulation  of 
fuch  productions  all  the  motives  of  intereft  and  vanity  concur  ; 
the  difputant  enlarges  his  knowledge,  the  zealot  animates  his 
paflion,  and  every  man  is  defirous  to  inform  himfelf  con¬ 
cerning  affairs  fo  vehemently  agitated  and  varioufly  repre- 
fented. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  through  how  many  fubordina- 
tions  of  intereft  the  ardour  of  party  is  diffufed  ;  and  what  mul¬ 
titudes  fancy  themfelves  affected  by  every  fatire  or  panegyriclc 
on  a  man  of  eminence.  Whoever  has,  at  any  time,  taken  oc- 
eafion  to  mention  him  with  praife  or  blame,  whoever  happens 
to  love  or  hate  any  of  his  adherents,  as  he  wifhes  to  confirm  his 
opinion,  and  to  ftrengthen  his  party,  will  diligently  perufe 
every  paper  from  which  he  can  hope  for  fentiments  like  his  own. 
An  objedt,  however  fmall  in  itfelf,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye, 
will  engrofs  all  the  rays  of  light ;  and  a  tranfadtion,  however 
trivial,  fwells  into  importance  when  it  preffes  immediately  on 
our  attention.  He  that  fhall  perufe  the  political  pamphlets  of 
any  paft  reign,  will  wonder  why  they  were  fo  eagerly  read,  or 
fo  loudly  praifed.  Many  of  the  performances  which  had  power 
to  inflame  fadtions,  and  fill  a  kingdom  with  confufion,  have 
now  very  little  effedt  upon  a  frigid  critick ;  and  the  time  is 
coming,  when  the  compofitions  of  later  hirelings  fhall  lie 
equally  defpifed.  In  proportion  as  thofe  who  write  on  tempo¬ 
rary  fubjects,  are  exalted  above  their  merit  at  firft,  they  are 
afterwards  depreffed  below  it  5  nor  can  the  brighteft  elegance  of 
didtion,  or  moft  artful  fubtilty  of  reafoning,  hope  for  much 
efteem  from  thofe  whofe  regard  is  no  longer  quickened  by  curi- 
ofltyor  pride. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  controvertifts,  even  when  they  con¬ 
tend  for  philofophical  Or  theological  truth,  to  be  foon  laid  afide 
and  flighted.  Either  the  queftion  is  decided,  and  there  is  no 
more  place  for  doubt  and  oppofition ;  or  mankind  defpair  of 
Underftanding  it,  and  grow  weary  of  difturbance,  content 
themfelves  with  quiet  ignorance,  and  refufe  to  be  haraffed 
with  labours  which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recompenflng  with 
knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  difcoveries  may  furely  expedb  to  be 
reckoned  among  thofe,  whofe  writings  are  fecure  of  venera¬ 
tion  :  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  general  reception  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  obfcures  the  bcnks  m  v/hich  it  was  delivered.  When  any 
tenet  is  generally  received  and  adopted  as  an  incontrovertible 
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principle,  we  feldom  look  back  to  the  arguments  upon  which 
It  was  firft  eftablifhed,  or  can  bear  that  tedioufnefs  of  deduc¬ 
tion,  and  multiplicity  of  evidence,  by  which  its  author  was 
forced  to  reconcile  it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify  it  in  the  weak- 
nefs  of  novelty  againft  obftinacy  and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philofophy  is  derived 
from  Boyle’s  difcovery  of  the  qualities  of  the  air  ;  yet  of  thofe 
who  now  adopt  or  enlarge  his  theory,  very  few  have  read  the 
detail  of  his  experiments.  His  name  is,  indeed,  reverenced ; 
but  his  works  are  negleCted  ;  we  are  contented  to  know,  that 
he  conquered  his  opponents,  without  enquiring  what  cavils 
were  produced  againft  him,  or  by  what  proofs  they  were  con¬ 
futed. 

Some  writers  apply  themfelves  to  ftudies  boundlefs  and  inex- 
hauftible,  as  experiments  and  natural  philofophy.  Thefe  are 
always  loft  in  fucceffive  compilations,  as  new  advances  are 
made,  and  former  obfervations  become  more  familiar.  Others 
fpend  their  lives  in  remarks  on  language,  or  explanations  of 
antiquities,  and  only  afford  materials  for  lexicographers  and 
commentators,  who  are  themfelves  overwhelmed  by  fubfequent 
colle&ors,  that  equally  deftroy  the  memory  of  their  predecef- 
fors  by  amplification,  tranfpofition,  or  contraction.  Every 
new  fyftem  of  nature  gives  birth  to  a  fwarm  of  expofitors, 
v.’hofe  bufinefs  is  to  explain  and  illuftrate  it,  and  who  can 
hope  to  exift  no  longer  than  the  founder  of  their  fe£t  preferves 

its  reputation.  " ' 

There  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  compofition  from  which 
an  author,  however  learned  or  ingenuous,  can  hope  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  fame.  He  who  has  carefully  ftudied  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  can  well  defcribe  it,  may  with  moft  reafon  flatter  his 
ambition.  Bacon ,  among  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  regard  of 
pofterity,  feems  to  have  pleafed  himfelf  chiefly  with  his  Efiays, 
which  come  home  to  men’s  bujinejs  and  bojoms ,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  he  declares  his  expectation,  that  they  will  live  as 
long  as  books  lajl.  It  may,  however,  fatisfy  an  honeft  and  be¬ 
nevolent  mind  to  have  been  ufeful,  though  lefs  confpicuous  ; 
nor  will  he  that  extends  his  hope  to  higher  rewards,  be  fo  much 
anxious  to  obtain  praife,  as  to  difcharge  the  duty  which  Provi¬ 
dence  affigns  him. 
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Alternis  igitur  contendere  verjibus  ambo 

Cttpere  :  alternos  mufa  meminiffe  volebanti  Virg. 

On  themes  alternate  now  the  fwains  recite ; 

The  mufes  in  alternate  themes  delight.  Elphinston. 

Among  the  various  cenfures,  which  the  unavoidable 
companion  of  my  performances  with  thofe  of  my  predeceffors 
has  produced,  there  is  none  more  general  than  that  of  uniform 
mity.  Many  of  my  readers  remark  the  want  of  thofe  changes 
of  colours,  which  formerly  fed  the  attention  with  unexhaufted 
novelty,  and  of  that  intermixture  of  fubjeCts,  or  alternation 
of  manner,  by  which  other  writers  relieved  wearinefs,  and 
awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  practice  of  uniting  gay 
and  folemn  fubjeCls  in  the  fame  paper,  becaufe  it  feems  abfurd 
for  an  author  to  counteract  himfelf,  to  prefs  at  once  with  equal 
force  upon  both  parts  of  the  intellectual  balance,  or  give  me¬ 
dicines,  which,  like  the  double  poifon  of  Dryden ,  deltroy  the 
force  of  one  another.  I  have  endeavoured  fometimes  to  divert, 
and  fometimes  to  elevate;  but  have  imagined  it  an  ufelefs  at¬ 
tempt  to  dillurb  merriment  by  folemnity,  or  interrupt  ferioufr 
riefs  by  drollery.  Yeti  lhall  this  day  publish  two  letters  of 
very  different  tendency,  which  I  hope,  like  tragi-comedy, 
may  chance  to  pleafe  even  when  they  are  not  critically  ap+ 
proved. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Sir, 

Tho  UGH,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too  young  to 
talk  at  the  table,  1  have  great  pleafure  in  liffeningto  the  con- 
verfation  of  learned  men,  efpecially  when  they  difcourfe  of 
things  which  I  do  not  underhand;  and  have,  therefore,  been 
of  late'particularly  delighted  with  many  difputes  about  the  alte ■* 
ration  of  the Jhle^  whicn,  they  fay,  is  to  be  made  by  aCI  of  par¬ 
liament. 

L  2  On? 
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One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  I  afked 
a  very  great  fcholar  what  the  ftile  was  ?  He  told  me,  he  was 
afraid  I  fhould  hardly  underftand  him  when  he  informed  me, 
that  it  was  the  ftated  and  eftablifhed  method  of  computing  time. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that  I  fhould  underftand  him  ;  for  I 
never  yet  knew  time  computed  in  my  life,  nor  can  imagine 
why  we  fhould  be  at  fo  much  trouble  to  count  what  we  cannot 
keep.  He  did  not  tell  me  whether  we  were  to  count  the  time 
paft,  or  the  time  to  come  ;  but  I  have  confidered  them  both  by 
myfelf,  and  think  it  as  foolifh  to  count  time  that  is  gone,  as 
money  that  is  fpent :  and  as  for  the  time  which  is  to  come,  it 
only  feems  farther  off  by  counting  ;  and  therefore,  when  any 
pleafure  is  promifed  me,  I  always  think  of  the  time  as  little  as 
I  can. 

I  havefince  liftened  very  attentively  to  every  one  that  talked 
upon  this  fubj eel,  of  whom  the  greater  part  feemed  not  to  un¬ 
derftand  it  better  than  myfelf;  for  though  they  often  hint  how 
much  the  nation  has  been  miftaken,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  at 
laft  growing  wifer  than  our  anceftors,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  difeover  from  them,  that  any  body  has  died  fooner  or  been 
married  later  for  counting  time  wrong ;  and,  therefore,  I 
began  to  fancy  that  there  was  a  great  buftle  with  little  confe- 
quence. 

At  laft,  two  friends  of  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle,  and  Mr. 
Starlight ,  being,  it  feems,  both  of  high  learning,  and  able  to 
make  an  almanack,  began  to  talk  about  the  new  ftile.  Sweet 
Mr.  Starlight — I  am  fure  I  fhall  love  his  name  as  long  as  I  live  ; 
for  he  told  Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that  we  fhould 
never  be  right  without  a  year  of  confufion.  Dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  fo  charming  ?  a  whole  year  of 
confufion  !  When  there  has  been  a  rout  at  mamma’s,  I  have 
thought  one  night  of  confufion  worth  a  thoufand  nights  of  reft  ; 
and  if  I  can  but  fee  a  year  of  confufion,  a  whole  year,  of  cards 
in  one  room,  and  dancings  in  another,  here  a  feaft,  and  there 
a  mafquerade,  and  plays,  and  coaches,  and  hurries,  and  meffa- 
ges,  and  milliners,  and  raps  at  the  door,  and  vifits,  and  frolicks, 
and  new  fafhions,  I  fhall  not  care  what  they  do  with  the  reft 
of  the  time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by  the  old  ftyle  or  the 
new ;  for  I  am  refolved  to  break  loofe  from  the  nurfery  in  the 
tumult,  and  play  my  part  among  the  reft  ;  and  it  will  be  ftrange 
if  I  cannot  get  a  hufband  and  a  chariot  in  the  vear  of  confufion. 

Cycle,  who  is  neither  fo  young  nor  fo  handfome  as  Starlight, 
very  gravely  maintained,  that  all  the  perplexity  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  leaping  over  eleven  days  in  the  reckoning;  and  indeed, 
if  it  fhould  come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new  ftile  is  a  de¬ 
lightful 
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ightful  thing ;  for  my  mamma  fays  I  (hall  go  to  court  when  I 
am  fixteen,  and  if  they  can  but  contrive  often  to  leap  over 
eleven  days  together,  the  months  of  reftraint  will  foon  be  at 
an  end.  It  is  ftrange,  that  with  all  the  plots  that  have  been 
laid  againft  time,  they  could  never  kill  it  by  a£t  of  parliament 
before.  Dear  Sir,  if  you  have  any  vote  or  intereft,  get  them 
but  for  once  to  deftroy  eleven  months,  and  then  I  fhall  be  as 
old  as  fome  married  ladies.  But  this  is  defired  only  if  you  think 
they  will  not  comply  with  Mr.  Starlight's  fcheme  ;  or  nothing 
furely  could  pleafe  me  like  a  year  of  confufion,  when  I  fhall 
no  longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen  and  the  next  to  my 
needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  the  dancing  mafter  one  -day,  and 
the  next  for  the  mufick-mafter,  but  run  from  ball  to  ball,  and 
from  drum  to  drum ;  and  fpend  all  my  time  without  talks,  and 
without  account,  and  go  out  without  telling  whither,  and 
come  home  without  regard  to  prefcribed  hours,  or  family- 
rules. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Properantia. 


Mr.  Rambler, 

IwAsfeized  this  morning  with  an  unufual  penfivenefs, 
and  finding  that  books  only  ferved  to  heighten  it,  took  a 
ramble  into  the  fields,  in  hopes  of  relief  and  invigoration  from 
the  keennefs  of  the  air  and  brightnefs  of  the  fun. 

As  I  wandered  wrapped  up  in  thought,  my  eyes  were  ftruck 
with  the  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  deferted  infants,  which  I 
furveyed  with  pleafure,  till  by  a  natural  train  of  fentiment,  I 
began  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what 
fhelter  can  they  fly  ?  Only  to  thq  arms  of  their  betrayer, 
which  perhaps  are  now  no  longer  open  to  receive  them ;  and 
then  how  quick  muft  be  the  tranfition  from  deluded  virtue  to 
fhamelefs  guilt,  and  from  fhamelefs  guilt  to  hopelefs  wretch- 
qdnefs. 

-  The  anguifh  that  I  felt,  left  me  no  reft  till  I  had,  by  your 
means,  addrefled  myfelf  to  the  publick  on  behalf  of  thofe 
forlorn  creatures,  the  women  of  the  town ;  whofe  mifery  here 
might  (atisfy  the  moft  rigorous  cenfor,  and  whofe  participa¬ 
tion  of  our  common  nature  might  furely  induce  us  to  endea¬ 
vour,  at  leaft  their  prefervation  from  eternal  punifhment, 
Thefe  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  leaft  innocent }  and 

might 
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might  ftill  have  continued  blamelefs  and  eafy,  but  for  the  arts 
and  infinuations  of  thofe  whofe  rank,  fortune,  or  education, 
furniftied  them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude  them.  Let 
the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the  Actuation  of  that  woman, 
who,  being  forf.ken  by  her  betrayer,  is  reduced  to  the  necefli- 
ty  of  turning  proftitute  for  bread,  and  judge  of  the  enormity 
of  his  guilt  by  the  evils  which  it  produces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow  this  dreadful 
courfe  of  life,  with  fhame,  horror,  and  regret;  but  where  can 
they  hope  for  refuge?  “  The  world  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the 
world's  law.''  Their  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  are  crimi¬ 
nal  in  the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and  the  bawd,  who 
fatten  on  their  mifery,  and  threaten  them  with  want  or  a  goal, 
if  they  {hew  the  leaf!;  defign  of  efcaping  from  their  bondage. 

“  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,”  is  a  talk  too  hard  for 
mortals;  but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is  often  within  the  moil 
limited  power :  yet  the  opportunities  which  every  day  affords 
of  relieving  the  moft  wretched  pf  human  beings  are  overlook¬ 
ed  and  negledted,  with  equal  difregard  of  policy  and  gccdnefs. 

There  are  places,  indeed,  fet  apart,  to  which  thefe  unhappy 
creatures  may  refort,  when  the  difeafes  of  incontinence  feize 
upon  them  ;  but  if  they  obtain  a  cure,  to  what  are  they  reduc^ 
ed  ?  Either  to  return  with  the  fmall  remains  of  beauty  to  their 
former  guilt,  or  perifh  in  the  ftreets  with  nakednefs  and  hun¬ 
ger- 

How  frequently  have  the-gay  and  thoughtlefs,  in  their  even¬ 
ing  frclicics,  feen  a  band  of  thefe  miferable  females,  covered 
with  rags,  fhivering  with  cold,  and  pining  with  hunger; 
and,  without  either  pitying  their  calamities,  or  refiedring  upon 
the  cruelty  of  thofe  who  perhaps  firft  leduced  them  by  careffes 
of  fondnefi,  or  magnificence  of  promifes,  go  on  to  reduce 
ethers  to  the  fame  wretchednefs  by  the  fame  means  ? 

To  flop  the  increafe  of  this  deplorable  multitude,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  firft  and  moft  prefling  confideration.  To 
prevent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  government,  the  end  for  which 
vigilance  and  fe verity  are  properly  employed.  But  furely 
thofe  whom  paflion  or  intereft  have  already  depraved,  have 
fome  claim  to  compaflion,  from  beings  equally  frail  and  falli¬ 
ble  with  themfelves.  Nor  will  they  long  groan  in  their  pre- 
fent  afflictions,  if  none  were  to  refufe  them  relief,  but  thofe 
that  owe  their  exemption  from  the  fame  diftrefs  only  to  their 
tyifdom  and  their  virtue. 


I  am,  b'c. 


A  m  1  c  u  s. 
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N  UMB.  I08.  SAURDAY, 


March  30,  1751. 


Sapere  aude , 

Incipe.  Vivendi  rede  qtii  prorogat  horam, 
RuJUcus  expedtat  dum  dejluat  amnls  :  at  ille 
Labitur ,  fjf  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  avum. 


Hor. 


A 


Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife  ; 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river’s  bank  expe&ing  ftay, 

Till  the  whole  ftream,  which  ftop’d  him,  fhould  be  gene. 
That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

Cowley. 


N  ancient  poet,  unreafonably  difeontented  at  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  which  his  fyftem  of  opinions  obliged  him  to 
reprefent  in  its  worft  form,  has  obferved  of  the  earth,  “  that 
“  its  greater  part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  that 

“  of  the  reft  fome  is  encumbered  with  naked  mountains,  and 

11 


« 


fome  loft  under  barren  fands ;  fome  fcorched  with  uninter¬ 
mitted  heat,  and  fome  petrified  with  perpetual  froft  ;  fo  that 
c(  only  a  few  regions  remain  for  the  production  of  fruits,  the 
<c  pafture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of  man.” 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  transferred  to  the  time  allot¬ 
ted  us  in  our  prefent  ftate.  When  we  have  deducted  all  that 
is  abforbed  in  fleep,  all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the 
demands  of  nature,  or  irrefiftibly  engroffed  by  the  tyranny  of 
cuftom }  all  that  pafles  in  regulating  the  fuperficial  decorations 
of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  civility  to  the 
difpofal  of  others ;  all  that  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of 
difeafe,  or  ftolen  imperceptibly  away  by  laffitude  and  languor ; 
we  (hall  find  that  part  of  our  duration  very  fmall  of  which  we 
can  truly  call  ourfelves  matters,  or  which  we  can  fpend  wholly 
at  our  own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are  loft  in  a  rotation 
of  petty  cares,  in  a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame  employ¬ 
ments  ;  many  of  our  provifions  for  eafe  or  happinefs  are  always 
exhaufted  by  the  prefent  day ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  exiftence 
ferves  no  other  purpofe,  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy 
the  reft. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  difpofal,  it  may 
reafonably  be  expedled,  that  we  ftiould  be  fo  frugal,  as  to  let 
none  of  them  flip  from  us  without  fome  equivalent}  and  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  it  might  be  found,  that  as  the  earth,  however  ftraitened 
by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing  more  than  all 
its  inhabitants  are  able  to  confume,  our  lives,  though  much 
contracted  by  incidental  diftraCtion,  would  yet  afford  us  a  large 
fpace  vacant  to  the  exercife  of  reafon  and  virtue ;  that  we 
want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for  great  performances ;  and 
that  we  fquander  much  of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  think 
it  fparing  and  infufficient. 

This  natural  and  neceffary  comminution  of  our  lives, 
perhaps,  often  makes  us  infenfible  of  the  negligence  with 
which  we  fuffer  them  to  Hide  away.  We  never  confider  our- 
felves  as  poffelfed  at  once  of  time  fufficient  for  any  great  defign, 
and  therefore  indulge  ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amufements.  We 
think  it  unneceffary  to  take  an  account  of  a  few  fupernumerary 
moments,  which,  however  employed,  could  have  produced 
little  advantage,  and  which  were  expofed  to  a  thoufand  chances 
of  difturbance  and  interruption. 

It  is  oblervable,  that  either  by  nature  or  by  habit,  our  facul¬ 
ties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  extent,  to  which  we  adjuff 
great  things  by  divifion,  andlittle  things  by  accumulation.  Of 
extenfive  furfaces  we  can  only  take  a  furvey,  as  the  parts  fuc- 
ceed  one  another  ;  and  atoms  we  cannot  perceive  till  they  are 
united  unto  malfes.  Thus  we  break  the  vaft  periods  of  time 
into  centuries  and  years ;  and  thus,  if  we  would  know  the 
amount  of  moments,  we  mull  agglomerate  them  into  days  and 
weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parfimonious  anceffors  have  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  the  fatal  wafte  of  fortune  is  by  fmall  expences,. 
by  the  profufion  of  fums  too  little  fingly  to  alarm  our  caution, 
and  which  we  never  fuffer  ourfelves  to  confider  together.  Of 
the  fame  kind  is  the  prodigality  of  life  ;  he  that  hopes  to  look 
back  hereafter  with  fatisfadfion  upon  paft  years,  miift  learn  to 
know  the  prefent  value  of  fingle  minutes,  and  endeavour  to 
let  no  particle' of  time  fall  ufelefs  to  the  ground. 

It  is  ufeful  for  thofe  wrho  are  advifed  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  qualification,  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  required  to 
change  the  general  courfe  of  their  condudf,  to  difmifs  bufinefs, 
and  exclude  pleafure,  2nd  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a 
particular  attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excellence 
are  attainable  at  a  lower  price;  hethatfhould  fteadilyand  re- 
folutely  aflign  to  any  fcience  or  language  thofe  interftitial  va¬ 
cancies  which  intervene  in  the  moil  crowded  variety  of  diver- 
fion  or  employment,  would  find  every  day  new  irradiations  of 
knowledge,  and  difcover  how  much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from 
frequency  and  perfeverance,  than  from  violent  efforts  and 
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fudden  defires  ;  efforts  which  are  foon  remitted  when  they  en¬ 
counter  difficulty,  and  defires,  which,  if  they  are  indulged  too 
often,  will  (hake  off  the  authority  of  reafon,  and  range  capri- 
cioufly  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  difpofition  to  defer  every  important  defign  to  a  time  of 
leifure,  and  a  ftate  of  fettled  uniformity,  proceeds  generally 
from  a  falfe  eftimate  of  the  human  powers.  If  we  except  thofe 
gigarttick  and  ftupendous  intelligences  who  are  faid  to  grafp  a 
iyftem  by  intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  feries  of  con- 
clufion  to  another,  without  regular  fteps  through  intermedi¬ 
ate  proppfitions,  the  moft  fuccefsful  ftudents  make  their  ad- 
yances  in  knowledge  by  fhort  flights,  between  each  of  which 
the  mind  may  lie  at  reft.  For  every  Angle  adt  cf  progreffioa 
a  fhort  time  is  fufficient ;  and  it  is  only  neceffary,  that  whene¬ 
ver  that  time  is  afforded,  it  will  be  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  fevereand  laborious  me¬ 
ditation  ;  and  when  a  fuccefsful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  ftudent  recreates  himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of 
his  conqueft,  and  forbears  another  incurfion,  till  the  new-ac¬ 
quired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiofity  calls  upon 
him  for  frefh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  intermiflion 
is  fpent  in  company,  or  in  folitude,  in  neceffary  bufinefs,  or  in 
voluntary  levities,  the  underftanding  is  equally  abftradled  from 
the  objedt  of  enquiry :  but  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occu¬ 
pations  lefs  pleafing,  it  returns  again  to  ftudy  with  greater 
alacrity,  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleafures,  and 
furfeited  with  intemperance  of  application.  He  that  will 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  difeouraged  by  fancied  impoffibi- 
lities,  may  fometimes  find  his  abilities  invigorated  by  the 
neceffity  of  exerting  them  in  fhort  intervals,  as  the  force 
of  a  current  is  increafed  by  the  contraction  of  its  chan¬ 
nel. 

From  fome  caufe  like  this,  it  has  probably  proceeded, 
that  among  thofe  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  learning,  many  have  rifen  to  eminence  in  oppofition  to 
all  the  obftacles  which  external  circumftances  could  place 
in  their  way,  amidft  the  tumult  of  bufinefs,  the  diftrefies  of 
poverty,  or  the  diffipations  of  a  wandering  and  unfettled 
ftate.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Erafmus  was  one  conti¬ 
nual  peregrination  ;  ill  fupplied  with  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  al¬ 
ways  flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  means 
by  unlhaken  conftancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  thofe 
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hours,  which,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  reftlefs  activity,  will 
remain  unengaged,  to  write  more  than  another  in  the  fame 
condition  would  have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want 
to  attendance  and  folicitation,  and  fo  much  verfed  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  that  he  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  moft  perfect  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  he  joined  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  fuch  application  to  books,  that  he  will 
ftand  for  ever  in  the  firft  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How 
this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  fufficiently  difcovers,  by  in¬ 
forming  us,  that  the  Praife  of  Polly ,  one  of  his  moft  cele¬ 
brated  performances,  was  compofed  by  him  on  the  road  to 
Italy  ;  ne  totum  illud  tetnpus  quo  equo  fuit  infidendum.  illiteratis 
fabulis  terrerctur ,  left  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to 
fpend  on  horfeback  fhould  be  tattled  &way  without  regard  to 
literature. 

An  Italian  philofopher  exprefted  in  his  motto,  that  time  was 
his  ejlate  ;  an  eftate  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labours 
of  induftry,  and  fatisfy  the  moft  extenfive  defires,  if  no  part 
of  it  be  fuffered  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence  ;  to  be  over¬ 
run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  fiaew  rather  than 
for  ufe, 
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Gratum  £/?,  quodpatrite  civem,  populcque  dedifi , 

Si  facts  ut  pat  rite  fit  idotieus,  utilis  agis , 

Utilis  et  lellorum  et  pacts  rebus  agendis. 

Plurimum  enim  intererit,  quibus  artikus,  et  qujlus  hunc  tu 
Moribus  inf  it  ut  as.  Juv„ 

Grateful  the  gift !  a  member  to  the  Hate, 

If  you  that  member  ufeful  lhall  create  ; 

Train’d  both  to  war,  and  when  the  war  fliall  ceafe. 

As  fond,  as  fit  t’improve  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy, 

The  hopeful  object  of  your  future  joy.  Elphinstok. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 


S  I  R, 

TT HOUGH  you  feem  to  have  taken  a  view  diffidently  ex¬ 
tend  ve  of  the  mileries  of  life,  and  have  employed  much  of 
your  fpeculation  on  mournful  fubjedL,  you  have  not  vet  ex¬ 
hausted  the  whole  ftock  of  numan  infelicity.  9  here  is  ft  ill  a 
fpecies  of  wretchednefs  which  efcapes  your  obfervation,  though 
it  might  fupply  you  with  many  fage  remarks,  and  falutary  cau- 
tions.- 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  ftart  of  attention  awakened  by  this 
welcome  hint  ;  and  at  this  inftant  fee  the  Rambler  fnuffing  his 
candle,  rubbing  his  fpeftacles,  ftirring  his  fire,  locking  out 
interruption,  and  iettling  himfelf  in  his  eafy  chair,  that  he  may 
enjoy  a  new  calamity  without  difturbance.  For,  whether  it 
e  that  continued  ficknefs  or  misfortune  has  acquainted  you 
on  y  with  the  bitternefs  of  being  ;  or  that  you  imagine  none 
but  yourfelf  able  to  difcover  what  I  fuppofe  has  been  feen  and 
felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world :  whether  you  intend 
your  writings  as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment  with 
which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attraft  the  favour  of  the  pub¬ 
lics  ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  fome  particular  powers  of  dolorous 
declamation,  and  warble  out  your  groans  with  uncommon  ele¬ 
gance  or  energy  ;  it  is  certain,  that  whatever  be  your  fubjedf, 
melancholy  for  the  mofl  part  burits  in  upon  your  fpeculation, 

yoar 
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vour  gaiety  is  quickly  overcaft,  and  though  your  readers  may 
be  flattered  with  hopes  of  pleafantry,  they  are  feldom  difmified 
but  with  heavy  hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imitation  of  your 
own  fyllabks  of  fadnefs,  I  will  inform  you  that  I  was  con¬ 
demned  by  foine  difaftrous  influence  to  be  an  only  fon,  born  to 
the  apparent  profpedt  cf  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted  to  my 
parents  at  that  time  of  life  when  fatiety  of  common  diverfions 
allows  the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affedtion  with  greater  in- 
tenfenefs.  My  birth  was  celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feafts, 
and  dances,  and  bagpipes ;  congratulations  were  fent  from 
every  family  within  ten  miles  round  ;  and  my  parents  difcovered 
in  my  nrft  cries  fuch  tokens  of  future  virtue  and  underftand- 
ing,  that  they  declared  themfelves  determined  to  devote  the 
remaining  part  oflife  to  myhappinefs  and  the  increafe  of  their 
eftatc. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  were  not  perceptibly 
unequal,  and  education  had  given  neither  much  advantage  over 
the  other.  They  had  both  kept  good  company,  rattled  in  cha¬ 
riots,  glittered  in  playhoufes,  and  danced  at  court,  and  were 
both  expert  in  the  games  that  were  in  their  time  called  in  as 
auxiliaries  again!!  the  intrufion  of  thought. 

When  there  is  fuch  a  parity  between  two  perfons  aflociated 
for  life,  the  dejedtion  which  the  hufband,  if  he  be  not  com¬ 
pletely  ftupid,  mull  always  fuffer  for  want  of  fuperiority,  finks 
him  to  fubmiflivenefs.  My  mamma  therefore  governed  the 
family  without  controul  ;  and  except  that  my  father  ftill  re¬ 
tained  fome  authority  in  the  ftables,  and  now  and  then,  after  a 
fupernumerary  bottle,  broke  a  looking-glafs  or  china  difh  to 
prove  his  fovereignty,  the  whole  courfe  of  the  year  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  her  direction,  the  fervants  received  from  her  all  their 
orders,*  and  the  tenants  were  continued  or  difmified  at  her  dis¬ 
cretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herfelf  entitled  to  the  fuperintendance 
of  her  fon’s  education  j  and  when  my  father,  at  the  inftigation 
of  the  parfon,  faintly  propofed  that  I  fhould  be  fent  to  fchool, 
very  pofitively  told  him,  that  !he  would  not  fuffer  fo  fine  a  child 
to  be  ruined  ;  that  !he  never  knew  any  boys  at  a  grammar- 
fchool  that  could  come  into  a  room  without  blufhing,  or  fit  at 
the  table  without  fome  awkward  uneafinefs ;  that  they  were 
always  putting  themfelves  into  danger  by  boifferous  plays,  or 
vitiating  their  behaviour  with  mean  company  j  and  that,  for 
her  partt  fhe  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  fee  me 
tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down  my  head,  and  fneak  about 
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with  dirty  fhoes  and  blotted  fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and 
my  hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  ho  other  end  in  his  propofal  than  to 
appear  wife  and  manly,  foon  acquiefced,  fince  I  was  not  to  live 
by  my  learning ;  for  indeed  he  had  known  very  few  ftudents 
that  had  not  fome  ftiffhefs  in  their  manner.  The}’'  therefore 
agreed,  that  a  domeftic  tutor  fhould  be  procured,  and  hired  an 
honeft  gentleman  of  mean  converfation  and  narrow  fentiments, 
but  whom,  having  palled  the  common  forms  of  literary  educa¬ 
tion,  they  implicitly  concluded  qualified  to  teach  all  that  was 
to  be  learned  from  a  fcholar.  He  thought  himfelf  fufficiently 
exalted  by  being  placed  at  the  fame  table  with  his  pupil,  and 
had  no  other  view  than  to  perpetuate  his  felicity  by  the  ut- 
moft  flexibility  of  fubmiffion  to  all  my  mother’s  opinions 
and  caprices.  He  frequently  took  away  my  book,  left  I 
fhould  mope  with  too  much  application,  charged  me  never 
to  write  without  turning  up  my  ruffles,  and  generally  brufhed 
my  coat  befere  he  difmiffed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  oecafion  to  complain  of  too  burthenfome  an  em¬ 
ployment  ;  for  my  mother  very  judicioufly  confidered,  that  i 
was  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in  his  company,  and  fuffered  me 
not  to  pafs  any  more  time  in  his  apartment  than  my  leffon  re¬ 
quired.  When  I  was  fummoned  to  my  talk,  fire  enjoined  me 
not  to  get  any  of  my  tutor’s  ways,  who  was  feldom  mentioned 
before  me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided.  I  was  every  mo¬ 
ment  admomfhed  not  to  lean  on  my  chair,  crofs  my  legs,  or 
fwing  my  hands  like  my  tutor  ;  and  once  my  mother  very  fe~ 
rioufly  deliberated  upon  his  total  difmiflion,  becaufe  I  began, 
fhe  faid,  to  learn  his  manner  of  flicking  on  my  hat,  and  had 
his  bend  in  my  fn oulders,  and  his  totter  in  my  gait. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  efcaped  all  thefe  depra¬ 
vities  ;  and  when  I  was  only  twelve  years  old,  had  rid  inyfelf 
of  every  appearance  of  childifh  diffidence.  I  was  celebrated 
round  the  country  for  the  petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the 
•quicknefs  of  my  replies  ;  and  many  a  fcholar,  five  years  older 
than  myfelf,  have  1  dafhed  into  confufion  by  the  fteadinefs  of 
my  countenance,  filenced  by  my  readinefs  of  repartee,  and  tor¬ 
tured  with  envy  by  the  addreis  with  which  I  picked  up  a  fan, 
prefented  a  fnuff-box,  or  received  an  empty  tea-cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  fkilled  in  all  the  niceties  of 
drefs,  and  I  could  not  only  enumerate  all  the  variety  of  filks, 
and  diftinguifh  the  product  of  a  French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye 
through  a  numerous  company,  and  obferve  every  deviation  from 
’  he  reigning  mode.  I  was  univerfally  fkilful  in  all  the  changes  of 
expenfive  finery  i  but  as  every  one,  they  fay,  has  fomething  to 

which 
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which  he  is  particularly  born,  was  eminently  knowing  in 
j Brwffels  lace. 

The  next  year  faw  me  advanced  to  the  truft  and  power  of 
adjufting  the  ceremonial  of  an  aflembly.  All  received  their 
partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me  every  ft  ranger  applied  for 
introduction.  My  heart  now  difdained  the  inftructions  of  a 
tutor,  who  was  rewarded  with  afmall  annuity  for  life,  and  left 
me  qualified,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  govern  myfelf. 

In  a  fhort  time!  came  to  London ,  and  as  my  father  was  well 
known  among  the  higher  claftes  cf  life,  foon  obtained  admiffion 
to  the  moft  fplendid  affemblies  and  moll  Crowded  card-tables. 
Here  I  found  myfelf  uni  verbally  careffed  and  applauded  :  the  la¬ 
dies  praifed  the  fancy  of  my  clothes,  the  beauty  of  my  form, 
and  the  foftnefs  of  my  voice ;  endeavoured  in  every  place  to 
force  themfelves  to  my  notice  ;  and  invited  by  a  thoufand  oblique 
folicitations  my  attendance  to  the  playhoufe,  and  my  falutati- 
ons  in  the  park.  I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
my  conception  j  I  paffed  every  morning  in  drefs,  every  after¬ 
noon  in  vifits,  and  every  night  in  fome  feledf  affemblies,  where 
neither  care  nor  knowledge  were  buffered  to  moleft  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  thefe  delights  became  familiar, 
and  I  had  leifure  to  look  round  me  with  more  attention.  I 
then  found  that  my  flatterers  had  very  little  power  to  relieve 
the  languor  of  fatiety,  or  recreate  wearinefs,  by  varied  amufe- 
ment  j  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  Iphere  of  my 
pleafures,  and  to  try  what  fatisfadlion  might  be  found  in  the 
fociety  of  men.  I  will  not  deny  the  mortification  with  which 
I  perceived,  that  every  man  whofe  name  I  had  heard  mention¬ 
ed  with  refpedt,  received  me  with  a  kind  of  tendernefs,  nearly 
bordering  on  compaflxon  ;  and  that  thofe  whofe  reputation  was 
not  well  eftabliftied,  thought  it  nec-effary  to  juftify  their  under- 
ftandings,  by  treating  me  with  contempt.  One  of  thefe  wit¬ 
lings  elevated  his  creft,  by  afking  ms  in  a  full  coffeehoufe  the 
price  of  patches ;  and  another  whifpered  that  he  wondered  why 
mifs  Frijk  did  not  keep  me  that  afternoon  to  watch  her  fquirrel. 

When  I  found  myfelf  thus  hunted  from  all  mafculine  conver- 
fntion  by  thofe  who  were  themfelves  barely  admitted,  I  returned 
to  the  ladies,  and  refolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  fervice 
and  their  pleafure.  But  I  find  that  I  have  now  loft  my  charms. 
Of  thofe  with  whom  I  entered  the  gay  world,  fome  are  marri¬ 
ed,  fome  have  retired,  and  fome  have  fo  much  changed  their 
opinion,  that  they  fcarcely  pay  any  regard  to  my  civilities,  if 
there  is  any  other  man  in  the  place.  The  new  flight  of  beau¬ 
ties  to  whom  I  have  made  my  addreffes,  fuffer  me  to  pay  the 
treat,  and  then  titter  with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  myfelf 

welcome 
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welcome  only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  who,  unacquainted  with 
all  that  gives  either  ufe  or  dignity  to  life,  are  content  to  pafs 
their  hours  between  their  bed  and  their  cards,  without  efteem 
from  the  old,  or  reverence  from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  have  reafon  to 
complain ;  for  furely  the  females  ought  to  pay  fome  regard  to 
the  age  of  him  whofe  youth  was  palled  in  endeavours  to  pleafe 
them.  They  that  encourage  felly  in  the  boy,  have  no  right 
to  punifh  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I  find,  that  though  they  lavilh 
their  firft  fondnefs  upon  pertnefs  and  gaiety,  they  foon  transfer 
their  regard  to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully  abandon  their 
adorers  to  dream  out  their  laft  years  in  ftupidity  and  contempt. 

I  am,  &c. 

Florentulus. 


INumb.  iio.  Saturday,  April  6,  1751* 

At  nobis  vita  dominum  quarentibus  umm 
Lux  iter  ejl ,  et  clara  dies,  et  gratia  Jimplex. 

Spent  fequimur,  gradimurque Jide,  fruimurque futuris, 

Ad  qua  non  veniunt  prafentis  gaudia  vita, 

Nec  currunt  pariter  capta,  et  capienda  voluptas. 

Prudentius 

♦ 

We  thro’  this  maze  of  life  'one  Lord  obey  ; 

Whofe  light  and  grace  unerring,  lead  the  way. 

By  hope  and  faith  fecure  of  future  blifs, 

Gladly  the  joys  of  prefent  life  we  mifs : 

For  baffled  mortals  dill  attempt  in  vain, 

Prefent  and  future  blifs  at  once  to  gain.  F.  Lewis. 


T  HAT  to  pleafe  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  univerfe,  is 
the  fupreme  intereft  of  created  and  dependant  beings,  as  it  is 
eafily  proved,  has  been  univerfally  confeffed  ;  and  lince  all  ra¬ 
tional  agents  are  confcious  of  having  neglected  or  violated  the 
duties  preferibed  to  them,  the  fear  of  being  rejected,  or  pu- 
inflied  by  God,  has  always  burdened  the  human  mind.  The 
expiation  of  crimes,  and  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of 
divine  favour,  therefore  qoniti  tides  a  large  part  of  every  reli¬ 
gion. 
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The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atonement  which 
fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  artifice  and  intereft  tolerated  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  world,  however  they  may  fometimes 
reproach  or  degrade  humanity*  at  leaf!:  lhevv  the  general  con¬ 
tent  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their  opinion  of  the  placa¬ 
bility  of  the  divine  nature;  That  God  will  forgive,  may, 
indeed  be  eftabliftied  as  the  firft  and  fundamental  truth  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  for  though  the  knowledge  of  his  exiffence  is  the  origin 
of  philofophy,  yet  without  the  belief  of  his  mercy,  it  would 
have  little  influence  upon  our  moral  conduct.  There  could  be 
no  profpeft  of  enjoying  the  protection  or  regard  of  him,  whom 
the  Ieaft  deviation  from  rectitude  made  inexorable  for  ever  j 
and  every  man  would  naturally  withdraw  his  thoughts  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  creator,  whom  he  muff  confider  as  a 
governor  too  pure  to  be  pleated,  and  too  tevere  to  be  pacified ; 
as  an  enemy  infinitely  wife,  and  infinitely  powerful,  whom  he 
could  neither  deceive,  efcape,  nor  refiff. 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  endeavour.  A  con- 
flant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the  reach  of  terreffrial  di¬ 
ligence  ;  and  therefore  the  progrefs  of  life  could  only  have  been 
the  natural  defcent  of  negligent  defpair  from  crime  to  crime, 
had  not  the  univerfal  perfuafion  ol  forgivenefs  to  be  obtained 
by  proper  means  of  reconciliation,  recalled  thofe  to  the  paths 
of  virtue  whom  their  paffimis  had  foliciied  afide ;  and  animated 
to  new  attempt?,  and  firmer  perteverance,  thofe  whom  difficul¬ 
ty  had  difcouraged,  or  negligence  furprifed. 

In  times  and  regions  fo  disjoined  from  each  other,  that  there 
can  fcarcely  be  imagined  any  communication  of  fentiments- 
either  by  commerce  or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a  general  and 
uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by  corporal  aufteri- 
ties,  of  anticipating  his  vengeance  by  voluntary  inflictions, 
and  appeafing  his  juftice  by  a  fpeedy  and  cheerful  fubmiffion 
to  a  lefs  penalty,  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  fome  inclination  towards 
exterior  adds,  and  ritual  obfervances.  Ideas  not  reprefented  by 
tenable  objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and  evanefcent.  We 
are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  conviction  which  operat¬ 
ed  at  any  particular  time  upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is 
recorded  bv  fome  certain  and  definite  effeCti  He  that  reviews 
his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  probability  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  if  he  could  once  eftablilh  the  neceffary  proportion 
between  crimes  and  buffering?,  might  tecurcly  reft  upon  his 
performance  of  the  expiation ;  but  while  fatety  remains  the 
reward  only  of  mental  purity,  he  is  always  afraid  left  he  fhould 
decide- too  teen  in  his  own  favour,  left  he  fhculd  not  have  feu 
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the  pangs  of  true  contrition  ;  left  he  ftiould  miftake  fauety 
for  deteftation,  or  imagine  that  his  paffions  are  fubdued  when 
they  are  only  fleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reafonable  diffidence  arofe,  in  humble 
and  timorous  piety,  a  difpofition  to  confound  penance  with 
repentance,  torepofe  on  human  determinations,  and  to  receive 
from  l'ome  judicial  fentence  the  ftated  and  regular  alignment 
of  reconciliatory  pain.  We  are  never  willing  to  be  without  re- 
fource:  we  feek  in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  fuccour  for  our 
own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to  truft  any  that  will  undertake 
to  diredt  us  when  we  have  no  confidence  in  ourfelves. 

This  deiire  to  afcertain  by  fome  outward  marks  the  ftate  of 
the  foul,  and  this  willingnefs  to  calm  the  confcience  by  fome 
ettled  method,  have  produced,  as  they  are  diverftned  in  their 
eftedls  by  various  tempers  and  principles,  moft  of  the  difqui- 
fitions  and  rules,  the  doubts  and  folutions,  that  have  embarraf- 
fed  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexi¬ 
ble  minds,  with  innumerable  fcruples  concerning  the  neceflary 
meafures  of  forrow,  and  adequate  degrees  of  felf-abhorrence ; 
and  t'hefe  rules  corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debafed  by  credulity, 
have,  by  the  common  refiliency  of  the  mind  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open  contempt  of  all  fubfidiary 
ordinances,  all  prudential  caution,  and  the  whole  difcipline  of 
regulated  piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  pra&ifed,  is,  if  it  be 
explained  without  fuperftition,  eafdy  underftood.  Repen¬ 
tance  is  the  reUnquiJhmcnt  of  any  practice ,  from  the  conviction 
that  it  has  offended  God.  Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety,  are 
properly  not  parts,  but  adjundts  of  repentance  ;  yet  they  are 
too  clofely  connected  with  it  to  be  eahly  feparated  ;  for  they 
not  only  mark  its  fincerity,  but  promote  its  efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  a<ft  of  negligence  or  obftinacy,  by 
which  his  fafety  or  happinefs  in  this  world  is  endangered,  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  pungency  of  remorfe.  He  who  is  fully  con 
vinced,  that  he  fuffersby  his  own  failure,  can  never  forbear  to 
trace  back  his  mifearriage  to  its  firft  caufe,  to  image  to  himfelf 
a  contrary  behaviour,  and  to  form  involuntary  refolutions 
againft  the  like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  {hall  never 
again  have  the  power  of  committing  it.  Danger  confidered 
as  imminent,  naturally  produces  fuch  trepidations  of  impati¬ 
ence  as  leave  all  human  means  of  fafety  behind  them :  he  that 
has  once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror,  is  every  moment  feized 
with  ufelefs  anxieties,  adding  one  fecurity  to  another,  trembling 
with  hidden  doubts,  and  diftrafted  by  the  perpetual  occurrence 
of  new  expedients.  If  therefore,  he  whefe  crimes  have  de- 
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prived  him  of  the  favour  of  God,  can  reflect  upon  his  conduit 
without  difturbar.ee ;  or  can  at  will  banifh  the  reflection  ;  if 
he  who  confiders  himfelf  as  fufpended  over  the  abyfs  of  eternal 
perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which  muft  foon  part  by 
its  own  weaknefs,  and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute  may 
divide,  can  caft  his  eyes  round  him  without  fhuddering  with 
horror,  or  panting  with  fecurity;  what  can  he  judge  of  himfelf 
but  that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to  fufficient  convidtion,  ftnee 
every  lofs  is  more  lamented  than  the  lofs  of  the  divine  favour, 
and  every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of  final  con¬ 
demnation  ? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleafures  of  the  world  has 
been  often  recommended  as  ufeful  to  repentance.  This  at  leaft 
is  evident,  that  every  one  retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recollection  are  required  on  other  occafions:  and  furely  the 
retrofpedt  of  life,  the  difentanglement  of  adtions  complicated 
with  innumerable  circumftances,  and  diffufed  in  various  rela¬ 
tions,  the  difeovery  of  the  primary  movements  of  the  heart, 
and  the  extirpation  of  lufts  and  appetites  deeply  rooted  and 
widely  fpread,  may  be  allowed  to  demand  fome  feceffion  from 
fport  and  noife,  and  bufinefs  and  folly.  Some  fufpenfion  of 
common  affairs,  fome  paufe  of  temporal  pain  and  pleafure,  is 
dcubtlefs  neceflary  to  him  that  deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is 
forming  the  only  plan  in  which  mifearriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  queftion  in  which  miftake  cannot  be 
redtifted. 

Aufterities  and  mortifications  are  means  by  which  the  mind 
is  invigorated  and  roufed,  by  which  the  attractions  of  pleafure 
are  interrupted,  and  the  chains  of  fenfuality  are  broken.  It  is 
obferved  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  he  who  refrains  himfelf 
in  the  ufe  of  things  lawful ,  will  never  encroach  upon  things  for¬ 
bidden.  Abftinence,  if  nothing  more,  is,  at  leaft,  a  cautious 
retreat  from  the  utmoft  verge  of  permiffion,  and  confers  that 
fecurity  which  cannot  be  reafonably  hoped  by  him  that  dares 
always  to  hover  over  the  precipice  of  deftrudfion,  or  delights 
to  approach  the  pleafures  which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake. 
Aufterity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgence ;  the  difeafes  of 
tnind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by  contraries,  and  to  contraries 
we  ftiould  readily  have  recourfe,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we 
dread  pain. 

The  completion  and  fijm  of  repentance  is  a  change  of  life. 
That  forrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that  fear  which  does 
not  quicken  our  efcape,  that  aufterity  which  fails  to  rediify 
our  affedtions,  are  vain  and  unavailing.  But  forrow  and  terror 
muft  naturally  precede  reformation ;  for  what  other  caufe  can 
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produce  it  ?  He  therefore  that  feels  himfelf  alarmed  by  his  con 
fcience,  anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  Rate,  and  af- 
fl idled  by  the  memory  of  his  paft  faults,  mayjuftly  conclude, 
that  the  great  work  of  repentance  is  begun,  and  hope  by  re¬ 
tirement  and  prayer,  the  natural  and  religious  means  of 
{Lengthening  his  conviction,  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  fuch  a 
fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  as  may  overpower  the  blandifli- 
ments  of  fecular  delights,  and  enable  him  to  advance  from 
one  degree  of  holinefs  to  another,  till  death  {hall  fet  him  free 
from  doubt  and  contelf,  mifery  and  temptation. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  proftrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent  ;  and  there  confefs 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 
Wat’ring  the  ground,  and  with  our  fighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  fent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  fign 
Of  forrow  unfeign’d,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 


N  umb.  hi.  Tuesday,  April  9,  1751. 

«<  tx&Ts,  Sop  hoc. 

Difafter  always  waits  on  early  wit. 

It  has  been  obferved,  by  long  experience,  that  late  fprings 
produce  the  greateft  plenty.  The  delay  of  blooms  and  fra¬ 
grance,  of  verdure  and  breezes,  is  for  the  mofc  part  liberally 
recompenfed  by  the  exuberance  and  fecundity  of  the  enfuing 
feafons  ;  the  blofloms  which  lie  concealed  till  the  year  is  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  fun  is  high,  efcape  thofe  chilling  blafts,  and 
no&urnal  frofts,  which  are  often  fatal  to  early  luxuriance,  prey 
upon  the  firft  fmiles  of  vernal  beauty,  deftroy  the  feeble  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vegetable  life,  intercept  the  fruit  in  the  gem,  and 
beat  down  the  flowers  unopened  to  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  perfuading  the  young  and 
^rightly  part  of  my  readers,  upon  whom  the  fpring  naturally 
forces  my  attention,  to  learn  from  the  great  procefs  of  nature, 
the  difference  between  diligence  and  hurry,  between  fpeed  and 
precipitation  ;  to  profecute  their  defigns  with  calmnefs,  to 
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watch  the  concurrence  of  opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  find 
the  lucky  moment  which  they  cannot  make.  Youth  is  the 
time  of  enterprize  and  hope  ;  having  yet  no  occafion  of  com¬ 
paring  our  force  with  any  oppofing  power,  we  naturally  form 
prefumptions  in  our  own  favour,  and  imagine  that  obftru&ion 
and  impediment  will  give  way  before  us.  ft  he  firft  repulfes 
rather  inflame  vehemence  than  teach  prudence  ;  a  brave  and 
generous  mind  is  long  before  it  fufpeCts  its  own  weaknefs,  or 
fubmits  to  fap  the  difficulties  which  it  expeCled  to  fubdue  by 
ftorm.  Before  difappointments  have  enforced  the  dictates  of 
philofophy,  we  believe  it  in  our  power  to  fhcrten  the  interval 
between  the  firft  caufe  and  the  laft  effeft ;  we  laugh  at  the 
timorous  delays  of  plodding  induftry,  and  fancy  that,  by  in- 
creafing  tire  fire,  we  can  at  pleafure  accelerate  the  projec¬ 
tion. 

At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health  and  vigour 
give  us  fair  promifes  of  time,  fufficient  for  the  regular  matu¬ 
ration  of  our  fchemes,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  our  acqui- 
fitions,  we  are  eager  to  feize  the  prefent  moment;  we  pluck 
every  gratification  within  our  reach,  without  fuftering  it  to 
ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all  the  varieties  of  delight  into 
a  narrow  compafs  ;  but  age  feldom  fails  to  change  our  conduct; 
we  grow  negligent  of  time  in  proportion  as  we  have  lefs  re¬ 
maining,  and  luffer  the  laft  part  of  life  to  fteal  from  us  in 
languid  preparations  for  future  undertakings,  or  flow  approach¬ 
es  to  remote  advantages,  in  weak  hopes  of  fome  fortuitous  oc¬ 
currence,  or  drowfy  equilibrations  of  undetermined  counfel : 
whether  it  be,  that  the  aged  having  tafted  the  pleafures  of  man’s 
condition,  and  found  them  delufive,  become  lefs  anxious  for 
their  attainment ;  or  that  frequent  mifcarriages  have  deprefted 
them  to  defpair,  and  frozen  them  to  inactivity  ;  or  that  death 
fhocks  them  more  as  it  advances  upon  them,  and  they  are 
afraid  to  remind  themfelves  of  their  decay,  or  to  difcover  to 
their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  of  trifling  is  paft. 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  deftres  leems  to  be  the  lot 
of  our  prefent  ftate.  In  youth  we  require  fomething  of  the 
tardinefs  and  frigidity  of  age  ;  and  in  age  we  muft  labour  to  re¬ 
call  the  fire  and  impetuofity  of  youth  ;  in  youth  we  muft  learn 
to  expert,  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not  eafily  to  be 
borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of  gratification  fires  the  blood, 
and  flafhes  on  the  fancy ;  when  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every 
frefh  form  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engagements  to  with¬ 
draw  it  from  the  importunities  of  a  new  defire.  Yet  fincethe 
fear  of  miffing  what  we  feek,  muft  always  be  proportionable 
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to  the  happinefs  expected  from  poffeffing  it,  the  paflions,  even 
in  this  tempeltuous  ftate,  might  be  fomewhat  moderated  by 
frequent  inculcation  of  the  mifchief  of  temerity,  and  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  lofing  that  which  we  endeavour  to  feize  before  our 
time. 

He  that  too  early  afpires  to  honours,  muft  refolve  to  en¬ 
counter  not  only  the  oppofition  of  intereft,  but  the  malignity 
of  envy.  He  that  is  too  eager  to  be  rich,  generally  endangers 
his  fortune  in  wild  adventures,  and  uncertain  projects;  and  he 
that  haftens  too  fpeedily  to  reputation,  often  rail'es  his  charafter 
by  artifices  and  fallacies,  decks  himfelf  in  colours  which  quickly 
fade,  or  in  plumes  which  accident  may  fhake  off,  or  competi¬ 
tion  pluck  away. 

The  danger  of  early  eminence  has  been  extended  by  feme, 
even  to  the  gifts  of  nature  :  and  an  opinion  has  been  long  con¬ 
ceived,  that  quicknefs  of  invention,  accuracy  of  judgment,  or 
extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before  the  ufual  time,  prefage 
a  fhort  life.  Even  thofe  who  are  lefs  inclined  to  form  general 
conclufions  from  infiances,  which  by  their  own  nature  muft  be 
rare,  have  yet  been  inclined  to  prognofticate  no  fuitable  pro¬ 
g-refs  from  the  firft  fallies  of  rapid  wit ;  but  have  obferved,  that 
after  a  fhort  effort  they  either  loiter  or  faint,  and  fuffer  them- 
feives  to  be  furpaffed  by  the  even  and  regular  perfeverance  of 
flower  under  {landings. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  applaufe  abates  diligence.  Who¬ 
ever  finds  himfelf  to  have  performed  more  than  was  demanded, 
will  be  contented  to  fpare  the  labour  of  unneceffary  perfor¬ 
mances,  and  fit  dov/n  to  enjoy  at  eafe  his  fuperfluities  of  ho¬ 
nour.  He  whom  fuccefs  has  made  confident  of  his  abilities, 
quickly  claims  the  privilege  of  negligence,  and  looks  contemp- 
tuoufly  on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival,  whom  he  imagines 
himfelf  able  to  leave  behind  whenever  he  fhall  again  fummon 
his  force  to  the  conteft.  But  long  intervals  of  pleafure  diffi- 
pate  attention,  and  weaken  conftancy  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  him 
that  has  lunk  from  diligence  into  floth,  to  roufe  out  of  his  le¬ 
thargy,  to  recolledl:  his  notions,  rekindle  his  curiofity,  and 
engage  with  his  former  ardour  in  the  toils  of  ftudy. 

Even  that  friendfhip  which  intends  the  reward  of  genius, 
too  often  tends  to  obljxudf:  it.  The  pleafure  of  being  careffed, 
diftinguifhed,  and  admired,  eafily  feduces  the  lludent  from 
literary  folitude.  He  is  ready  to  follow  the  call  which  fum- 
mons  him  to  hear  his  own  praife,  and  which,  perhaps,  at  once 
flatters  his  appetite,  with  certainty  of  plealures,  and  his  ambi¬ 
tion  with  hopes  of  patronage}  pleafures  which  he  conceives 
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inexhauftible,  and  hopes  which  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  dif- 
truft. 

Thefe  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  na¬ 
ture,  or  confidered  as  infeparable  from  an  early  difplay  of  un¬ 
common  abilities.  They  may  be  certainly  efcaped  by  prudence 
and  refolution,  and  mull  therefore  be  recounted  rather  as  con- 
folations  tothofe  who  are  lefs  liberally  endowed,  than  as  difcou- 
ragements  to  fuch  as  are  born  with  uncommon  qualities.  Beauty 
is  well  known  to  draw  after  it  the  perfections  of  impertinence, 
to  incite  the  artifices  of  envy,  and  to  raife  the  flames  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  love  ;  yet  among  the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modefty  have 
made  moft  eminent,  who  has  ever  complained  of  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  an  amiable  form  ?  or  would  have  purchafed  fafety  by 
the  lofs  of  charms  ? 

Neither  grace  of  perfon,  nor  vigour  of  underftanding,  are 
to  be  regarded  otherwife  than  as  bleffings,  as  means  of  happi- 
nefs  indulged  by  the  Supreme  Benefadfor  ;  but  the  advantages 
of  either  may  be  loft  by  too  much  eagernefs  to  obtain  them. 
A  thoufand  beauties  in  their  firft  bloflom,  by  an  imprudent 
expofure  to  the  open  world,  have  luddenly  withered  at  the  blaft 
of  infamy  ;  and  men  who  might  have  fubjedfed  new  regions  to 
the  empire  of  learning,  have  been  lured  by  the  praife  of  their 
firft  produdtions  from  academical  retirement,  and  wafted  their 
days  in  vice  and  dependence.  The  virgin  who  too  foon  afpires 
to  celebrity  and  conqueft,  perilhes  by  vanity,  ignorant  credu¬ 
lity,  or  guiltlefs  indifcretion.  The  genius  who  catches  at  lau¬ 
rels  and  preferment  before  his  time,  mocks  the  hopes  that  he 
had  excited,  and  lofes  thofe  years  which  might  have  been  moft 
ufefully  employed,  the  years  of  youth,  of  fpirit,  and  vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  abfurdities  of  pride,  that  we  are 
never  more  impatient  of  direction,  than  in  that  part  of  life  when 
we  need  it  moft  ;  we  are  in  hafte  to  meet  enemies  whom  we 
have  not  ftrength  to  overcome,  and  to  undertake  talks  which 
we  cannot  perform  :  and  as  he  that  once  mifcarries  does  not  eafily 
perfuade  mankind  to  favour  another  attempt,  an  ineffectual 
ftruggle  for  fame  is  often  followed  by  perpetual  obfcurity. 
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Numb.  112.  Saturday,  April  13,  1 75 r* 

In  mea  vefanas  habui  difpendia  vires, 

Et  valui pcenas  jortis  in  ipfe  meets.  Ovid. 

Of  ftrength  pernicious  to  myfelf  I  boaft  ; 

The  powers  I  have  were  given  to  my  coft.  F.  Lewis. 

We  are  taught  by  Celfm ,  that  health  is  beft  preferved  by 
avoiding  fettled  habits  of  life,  and  deviating  fometimes  into 
flight  aberrations  from  the  laws  of  medicine  ;  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  food  and  exercife,  interrupting  the  fucceflions 
of  reft  and  labour,  and  mingling  hardfhips  with  indulgence. 
The  body,  long  accuftomed  to  ftated  quantities  and  uniform 
periods,  is  difordered  by  the  fmalleft  irregularity  ;  and  fince  we 
Cannot  adjuft  every  day  by  the  balance  or  barometer,  it  is  fit 
fometimes  to  depart  from  rigid  accuracy,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  comply  with  neceflary  affairs,  or  ftrong  inclinations.  He 
that  too  long  obferves  nice  punctualities,  condemns  himfelf  to 
voluntary  imbecility,  and  will  not  long  efcape  the  miferies  of 
difeafe. 

The  fame  laxity  of  regimen  is  equally  neceflary  to  intellec¬ 
tual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  fufeeptibility  of  occafional  plea- 
fure.  Long  confinement  to  the  fame  company  which  perhaps 
fimilitude  of  tafte  brought  firft  together,  quickly  contracts  his 
faculties,  and  makes  a  thoufand  things  offenfive  that  are  in 
themfelves  indifferent ;  a  man  accuftomed  to  hear  only  the  echo 
of  his  own  fentiments,  foon  bars  all  the  common  avenues  ot 
delight,  and  has  no  part  in  the  general  gratifications  of  man¬ 
kind. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  fubject  to  religious  cr 
moral  confideration,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long  or  too  ri¬ 
gidly  in  the  right.  Senfibility  may,  by  an  inceifant  attention 
to  elegance  and  propriety,  be  quickened  to  a  tendernefs  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  condition  of  humanity,  irritable  by  the  fmalleft 
afperity,  and  vulnerable  by  the  gentleft  touch.  He  that  plea- 
fes  himfelf  too  much  with  minute  exaeftnefs,  and  fubmits  to 
endure  nothing  in  accommodations,  attendance,  or  addreft,  be¬ 
low  the  point  of  perfection,  will,  whenever  he  enters  the  crowd 
of  life,  be  harraffed  with  innumerable  diftreffes,  from  which 
thofe  who  have  not  in  the  fame  manner  increafed  their  fe na¬ 
tions  find  no  difturbance.  His  exotick  fofinefs  will  Ihrink  at 
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the  coarfenefs  of  vulgar  felicity,  like  a  plant  tranfplanted  to 
northern  nurferies,  i /cm  the  de >vs  and  ranfhine  of  the  tropical 
regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  Later  al  between  practical  and 
ideal  excellence ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  allow  not  ourfelves  to 
be  fetisfied  while  we  can  oerceive  anv  error  or  defect,  we  mult 
refer  our  hopes  of  eafe  to  feme  other  period  cf  existence.  It 
is  we’I  known,  that,  expofed  to  a  micrdicope,  the  fmootneft 
polifh  cf  the  malt  folic  bodies  difcovers  cavities  and  prominen¬ 
cies  ;  and  that  are  lhrtdt  bloom  of  rebate  virginity  repels  the 
eve  with  excrefcences  and  dilcoloradons.  The  perceptions  as 
well  as  the  fen  ft:  mav  be  improved  to  our  own  di  quiet,  and 
we  bv  diligent  cultivation  of  die  powers  of  did  ike,  raife 
in  time  an  artificial  fhitidioufheis,  which  ujall  fill  the  imagina¬ 
tion  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  £bew  us  the  naked  tkeieton  of 
evervdeiiuht,  and  prelent  us  only  with  the  pains  of  pleafure, 
ana  the  deformities  of  beauty. 

Peevijhncb,  indeed,  would  perhaps  very  little  difturb  the 
peace  of  mankind,  were  it  always  the  confequence  of  fuper- 
£urur  delicacy;  for  it  is  the  privilege  onl  •  of  deep  reflection, 
or  .  v;:v  fence,  to  deftrov  happinels  bv  art  and  refinement. 
Bat  bv  c:  manual  indulgence  of  a  particular  humour,  or  bv  long 
enfivmentof  undiiputed  fuperiority,  tine  dull  and  thouahtieis 
maykkewife  acquire  fe  power  of  tormenting  themfelves  and 
others,  and  become  fafliciently  ridiculous  or  hateful  to  thole 
who  are  within  fight  of  their  conduct,  or  reach  of  their  influ¬ 
ence. 

Thev  that  have  grown  old  in  a  Angle  Rate  are  generally 
found  to  be  morofe,  fretful,  and  captious ;  tenacious  of  their 
own  practices  and  maxims  ;  ifion  offended  bv  contradiction  or 
negligence  ;  and  impatient  cf  anv  a fibciation,  but  with  thofe 
that  will  watch  their  no:’,  andfubmit  themfelves  to  unlimited 
authority.  Ouch  is  the  elredt  of  having  lived  without  the  ne- 
cevEtr  of  co nf ul ting  anv  inclination  but  their  own. 

The  iraicibhirr  of  this  clafs  of  tyrants  is  generally  exerted 
upon  pettv  provocations,  finch  as  are  incident  to  underftandines 
not  fur  extender  bevond  me  imtincts  :f  animal  life:  but  un¬ 
happily  he  that  hxes  his  art  nation  on  minus  al  ways  before  him, 
wifi  never  have  lung  ediations  of  anger.  There  are  many 
veterans  ofluxurv  upon  whom  every  nocn  brings  a  paroxyfm 
cf  violence,  fury,  and  execration  ;  the--  never  fit  down  to  their 
dinner  without  finding  the  meat  fio  irfiucicioufir  bought,  c-r  fo 
unfk  irudv  drefifid,  Inch  blunders  in  the  feafoning,  or  luch 
improprieties  in  the  fiance,  a  can  fesrefiy  be  expiated  without 
blood  .  ana,  in  the  tranfports  of  refentenent,  make  verv  little 
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diftindfions  between  guilt  and  innocence,  but  let  fly  their  me¬ 
naces,  or  growl  out  their  cli ('content,  upon  all  whom  fortune 
expofes  to  the  ftorm. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  condition'than  that 
of  dependence  on  a  peevifh  mao.  In  every  other  ftate  of  infe¬ 
riority  the  certainty  of  pleafing  is  perpetually  increafed  by  a 
-fuller  knowledge  of  our  duty  ;  and  kindnefs  and  confidence  are 
ftrengthened  by  every  new  add  of  truft,  and  proof  of  fidelity. 
But  peevifhnefs  facrifices  to  a  momentary  offence,  the  obfequi- 
oufnefs  or  ufefulnefs  of  half  a  life,  and  as  more  is  performed, 
increafes  her  exactions. 

Ghryfalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  retired  into  the 
country ;  and,  having  a  brother  burdened  by  the  number  of 
his  children,  adopted  one  of  his  fons.  The  boy  was  difmified 
with  many  prudent  admonitions  ;  informed  of  his  father's  ina¬ 
bility  to  maintain  him  in  his  native  rank  ;  cautioned  againff 
all  oppofition  to  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle  ;  and  ani¬ 
mated  to  perfeverance  by  the  hopes  of  fupporting  the  honour 
©f  the  family,  and  overtopping  his  elder  brother.  He  had  a 
natural  dudfility  of  mind,  without  much  warmth  of  affecftion, 
or  elevation  of  fentiment;  and  therefore  readily  complied  with 
every  variety  of  caprice  ;  patiently  endured  contradidlory  re¬ 
proofs  ;  heard  falfe  accufations  without  pain,  and  opprobrious 
reproaches  without  reply,  laughed  obftreperoufiy  at  the  nine¬ 
tieth  repetition  of  a  joke;  afked  queftions  about  the  univerfai 
decay  of  trade ;  admired  the  ftrength  f  thofe  heads  by  -which 
the  price  of  flocks  is  changed  and  adjufted;  and  behaved  with 
fuch  prudence  and  circumfpedfion,  that  after  fix  years  the  will 
was  made,  and  yuvenculus  was  declared  heir.  But  unhappily, 
a  month  afterwards,  retiring  at  night  from  his  uncle’s  cham¬ 
ber,  he  left  the  door  open  behind  him:  the  old  man  tore  his 
will,  and  being  then  perceptibly  declining,  for  want  of  time  to 
deliberate,  left  his  money  to  a  trading  company. 

When  female  minds  are  imbittered  by  age  or  folitude,  their 
malignity  is  generally  exerted  in  a  rigorous  and  fpiteful  fuper- 
intendence  of  domeftick  trifles.  EriphUe  has  employed  her 
eloquence  for  twenty  years  upon  the  degeneracy  of  fervantc, 
the  naftinefs  of  her  houfe,  the  ruin  of  her  furniture,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  preferving  tapeftry  from  the  moths,  and  the  carelefnefs 
of  the  fluts  whom  fhe  employs  in  brufhing  it.  It  is  her  bufi- 
nefs  every  morning  to  vifit  all  the  rooms,  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  chair  without  its  cover,  a  window  fhut  or  open  contrary  to 
her  orders,  a  fpot  on  rhe  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor,  that 
the  reft  of  the  day  may  be  juftifiably  fpent  in  taunts  of  contempt, 
and  vociferations  of  anger.  She  lives  for  no  other  purpofe  but 
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to  preferve  the  neatnefs  of  a  houfe  and  gardens,  and  feels  nei¬ 
ther  inclination  to  pleffure,  nor  afpiration  after  virtue,  while 
fhe  is  engrofled  by  the  great  employment  of  keeping  gravel 
from  graft,  and  wainfcot  from  duft.  Of  three  amiable  nieces 
file  has  declared  herfelf  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  one,  becaufe 
fhe  broke  off  a  tulip  with  her  hoop;  to  another,  becaufe  fhe 
fpilt  her  coffee  on  a  T urkey  carpet ;  and  to  the  third,  becaufe 
fhe  let  a  wet  dog  run  into  the  parlour.  She  has  broken  off 
her  intercourfe  of  viiits,  becaufe  company  makes  a  houfe  dirty; 
and  refolves  to  confine  herfelf  more  to  her  own  affairs,  and  to 
live  no  longer  in  mire  by  foolifh  lenity. 

Peevifhnefs  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow  minds,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  is  the  effedt  of  anguifh  and  difeafe,  by  which  the 
refolution  is  broken,  and  the  mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear  the 
lighteft  addition  to  its  miferies,  proceeds  from  an  unreafonable 
perfuafion  of  the  importance  of  trifles.  The  proper  remedy 
againft  it  is,  to  confider  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
folly  of  fuffering  perturbation  and  uneafinefs  from  caufes  un¬ 
worthy  of  our  notice. 

He  that  refigns  his  peace  to  little  cafualties,  and  fuffers  the 
courfe  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by  fortuitous  inadvertencies, 
or  offences,  delivers  up  himfelf  to  the  diredbion  of  the  wind, 
and  lofes  all  that  conftancy  and  equanimity  which  conftitute  the 
chief  praife  of  a  wife  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the  greateft  things 
and  the  leaft  ;  fome  furpafs  our  power  by  their  magnitude, 
and  fome  efcape  our  notice  by  their  number  and  their  frequen¬ 
cy.  But  the  indifpenfable  bufinefs  of  life  will  afford  fufficient 
exercife  to  every  underltanding  ;  and  fuch  is  the  limitation  of 
the  human  powers,  that  by  attention  to  trifles  we  mull  let  things 
of  importance  pafs  unobferved :  when  we  examine  a  mite  with 
a  glafs,  we  fee  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man’s  intereft  to  be  pleafed,  will  need  little 
proof;  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  pleafe  others,  experience  will 
inform  him.  It  is  therefore  not  lefs  neceflary  to  happinefs 
than  to  virtue,  that  he  rid  his  mind  of  paflions  which  make  him 
uneafy  to  himfelf,  and  hateful  to  the  world,  which  enchain  his 
jntelledbs,  and  cbftrudb  his  improvement. 
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- Uxorem,  Pojlhume  duels  ? 

Die  qua  Tifiphone,  quilus  exagitare  colulris  P  Ju  v. 

A  fober  man  like  thee  to  change  his  life  ! 

What  fury  wou’d  poffefs  thee  with  a  wife  ?  Dryden\ 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  innocence 
to  treat  cenfure  with  contempt.  We  owe  l'o  much  reverence 
to  the  wifdom  of  mankind,  as  juftly  to  wifh,  that  our  own 
opinion  of  our  merit  may  be  ratified  by  the  concurrence  of 
other  fufFrages  ;  and  fince  guilt  and  infamy  mud  have  the  fame 
effedl  upon  intelligences  unable  to  pierce  beyond  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  influenced  often  rather  by  example  than  precept, 
we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  falfe  charge,  left  we  fhould  counte¬ 
nance  the  crime  which  we  have  never  committed.  To  turn 
away  from  an  accufation  with  fupercilious  lilence,  is  equally  in 
the  power  of  him  that  is  hardened  by  villany,  and  infpirited  by 
innocence.  The  wall  of  brafs  which  Horace  erects  upon  a 
clear  confcience,  may  be  fometimes  raifed  by  impudence  or 
power ;  and  we  fhould  always  wifh  to  preferve  the  dignity 
of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with  graces  which  wickednefs  cannot 
aflume. 

For  this  reafon  I  have  determined  no  longer  to  endure, 
•with  either  patient  or  fullen  refignation,  a  reproach,  which 
is,  at  leaft  in  my  opinion,  unjuft ;  but  will  lay  my  cafe 
honeftly  before  you,  that  you  or  your  readers  may  at  length 
decide  it. 

Whether  you  will  be  able  to  preferve  your  boafted  imparti¬ 
ality,  when  you  hear,  that  I  am  confidered  as  an  adverfary  by 
half  the  female  world,  you  may  furely  pardon  me  for  doubting, 
notwithftanding  the  veneration  to  which  you  may  imagine 
yourfelf  entitled  by  your  age,  yout  learning,  your  abftracfion, 
or  your  virtue.  Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has  often  overpow¬ 
ered  the  refolutions  of  the  firm,  and  the  reafonings  of  the  wife, 
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roufed  the  old  to  fenfibilitv,  and  fubdued  the  rigorous  to  foft- 
nefs. 

I  am  one  of  thofe  unhappy  being?,  who  have  been  marked 
out  as  hufbands  for  many  different  women,  and  deliberated  a 
hundred  times  on  the  brink  of  matrimony.  I  have  difcuffed 
all  the  nuptial  preliminaries  fo  often,  that  [  can  repeat  the 
forms  in  which  jointures  are  fettled,  pin-money  Reared,  and 
provifions  for  younger  children  ascertained  ;  but  am  at  laft 
doomed  by  general  confent  to  everlaftipg  folitude,  and  excluded 
by  an  irreversible  decree  from  all  hopes  of  connubial  felicity. 
I  am  pointed  out  by  every  mother  as  a  man  whole  vifits  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  without  reproach  ;  who  raifes  hopes  only  to 
embitter  di (appointment,  and  makes  offers  only  to  feduce  girls 
into  a  wafts  of  that  part  of  life,  in  which  they  might  gain 
advantageous  matches,  and  become  miftreffes  and  mothers. 

I  hope  you  will  think,  that  fome  part  of  this  penal  feverity 
may  juftly.  be  remitted,  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  never  yet 
profeffed  love  to  a  woman  without  fmcere  intentions  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  that  I  have  never  continued  an  appearance  of  intimacy 
from  the  hour  that  my  inclination  changed,  but  to  preferve  her 
whom  I  was  leaving  from  the  fnock  of  abruptnefs,  or  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  contempt ;  that  I  always  endeavoured  to  give  the 
ladies  an  opportunity  of  feeming  to  difeard  me  ;  and  that  I  ne¬ 
ver  forfook  a  miftrefs  for  larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty, 
but  becaufe  I  difeovered  fome  irregularity  in  her  condudf,  or 
fome  depravity  in  her  mind  :  not  becaufe  I  was  charmed  by 
another,  hut  becaufe  I  was  offended  by  hcrfelf. 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  fucceffion  of  amufements  by 
which  the  thoughts  of  moil;  young  men  are  diffipated,  and  had 
.not  long  glittered  in  the  fplendour  of  an  ample  patrimony  be¬ 
fore  I  wifhed  for  the  calm  of  domeftick  happinefs.  Youth  is 
naturally  delighted  with  fprightlinefs  and  ardour,  and  therefore 
I  breathed  out  the  fighs  of  my  firft  affection  at  the  feet  of  the 
gay,  the  fparkling,  the  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fancied  to  my- 
felf  a  perpetual  fource  of  happinefs  in  wit  never  exhaufted,  and 
ipirjt  never  depreffed  ;  looked  with  veneration  on  her  readinefs 
of  expedients,  contempt  of  difficulty,  affurance  of  add  reft,  and 
promptitude  of  reply;  confidered  her  as  exempt  by  fome  pre¬ 
rogative  of  nature  from  the  weaknefs  and  timidity  of  female 
minds  ;  and  congratulated  myfelf  upon  a  companion  fuperior  to 
all  common  troubles  and  embarraffments.  I  was,  indeed, 
fomewhat  difturbed  by  the  unfhaken  perieverance  with  which 
fhe  enforced  her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  fettlement;  yeti 
fh.'uld  have  confented  to  pafs  my  life  in  union  with  her,  had 
nut  my  curiohty  led  me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  flrest,  where 
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I  found  Ferocula,  in  the  prefence  of  hundreds,  difputing  for 
fix-pence  with  a  chairman.  I  faw  her  in  fo  little  need  of 
affiftance,  that  it  was  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to 
forbear  interpofition,  and  I  fpared  myfelf  the  lhame  of  owning 
her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  fome  point  of  ceremony  at  our  next 
interview,  and  foon  provoked  her  to  forbid  me  her  prelence. 

Mv  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great  eminence  For 
learning  and  philofophy.  I  had  frequently  obferved  the  bar- 
rennefs  and  uniformity  of  connubial  converfation,  and  there¬ 
fore  thought  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  difcernment, 
when  I  (elected  from  a  multitude  of  wealthy  beauties,  the 
deep-read  Mifothea ,  who  declared  herfelf  the  inexorable  enemy 
of  ignorant  pertnefs,  and  puerile  levity;  and  fcarcely  conde- 
fcended  to  make  tea,  but  for  the  linguift,  the  geometrician, 
the  aftronomer,  or  the  poet.  The  queen  of  the  Amazons  was 
only  to  be  gained  by  the  hero  who  could  conquer  her  in 
fingle  combat ;  and  Mifothea1  s  heart  was  only  to  blefs  the  fcho- 
lar  who  could  overpower  her  by  difputation.  Amidft  the 
fondeft  tranfports  of  courtfhip  fire  could  call  for  a  definition  of 
terms,  and  treated  every  argument  with  contempt  that  could 
not  be  reduced  to  regular  fyllogifm.  You  may  eafily  imagine, 
that  I  wifhed  this  courtfnip  at  an  end;  but  when  I  defired  her 
to  fhorten  my  torments,  and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we 
were  led  into  a  long  converfation,  in  which  Mifothea  endea¬ 
voured  to  demonftrate  the  folly  of  attributing  choice  and  felf- 
direftion  to  any  human  being.  It  was  not  difficult  to  difcover 
the  danger  of  committing  myfelf  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one 
who  might  at  any  time  miftake  the  dictates  of  paffion,  or  the 
calls  of  appetite,  for  the  decree  of  fate ;  or  confider  cuckoldom 
as  necefiary  to  the  general  fyftem,  as  a  link  in  the  everlafting 
chain  of  fucceffive  caufes.  I  therefore  told  her,  that  deftiny 
had  ordained  us  to  part,  and  that  nothing  fhould  have  torn  me 
from  her  but  the  talons  of  neceffity. 

I  then  folicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the  prudent,  the 
economical  Sophronia ,  a  lady  who  confidered  wit  as  dangerous, 
and  learning  as  fuperfluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who 
kept  her  houfe  clean,  and  her  accounts  exadt,  took  receipts  for 
every  payment,  and  could  find  them  at  a  fudden  call,  enquired 
nicely  after  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  (locks 
once  a  week,  and  purchafed  every  thing  at  the  bell;  market, 
could  want  no  accomplifhments  necefiary  to  the  happinefs  of  a 
wife  man.  She  difcourfed  with  great  folemnity  on  the  care 
and  vigilance  which  the  fuperintendance  of  a  family  demands  ; 
obferved  how  many  were  ruined  by  confidence  in  fervants ; 
and  told  me,  that  (he  never  expected  honefty  but  from  a  llrong 
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chefi,  and  that  the  befi  Gorekeeper  was  the  mifirefs’s  eye. 
Many  fuch  oracles  of  generofity  fhe  uttered,  and  made  every 
day  new  improvements  in  her  fchemes  for  the  regulation  of 
her  fervants,  and  the  diGribution  of  her  time.  I  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  whatever  I  might  fuffer  from  Sopbronia ,  I  fhould 
efcape  poverty;  and  we  therefore  proceeded  to  adjuG  the  fet- 
tlements  according  to  her  own  rule,  fair  and  foftly.  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  intreat  my  intereft  for 
a  reconciliation  to  her  miftrefs,  who  had  turned  her  out  at 
night  for  breaking  fix  teeth  in  a -tortoife-fhell  comb :  fhe  had 
attended  her  lady  from  a  difiant  province,  and  having  not  lived 
long  enough  to  fave  much  money,  was  deftitute  among  Gran¬ 
gers,  and  though  of  a  good  family,  in  danger  of  perifhing  in 
the  Greets,  or  of  being  compelled  by  hunger  to  proGitution. 

I  made  no  fc. •  pie  of  promifing  to  reGore  her;  but  upon  my 
firfi  application  to  Sopbronia ,  was  anfwered  with  an  air  which 
called  for  approbation,  that  if  fhe  negleCted  her  own  affairs,  I 
might  fufpeft  her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb  Good  her 
in  three  half-crowns ;  that  no  fervant  fhould  wrong  her  twice  ; 
and  that  indeed  fhe  took  the  firff  opportunity  of  parting  with 
Pbillida ,  becaufe,  though  fhe  was  honeG,  her  conGitution 
was  bad,  and  fhe  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall  ffck.  Of  our 
conference  I  need  not  tell  you  the  effeCt ;  it  furely  may  be 
forgiven  me,  if  on  this  occafion  I  forgot  the  decency  of  com¬ 
mon  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  I  was  difengaged  by  finding,  that  they 
entertained  my  rivals  at  the  fame  time,  and  determined  their 
choice  by  the  liberality  of  our  fettlements.  Another  I  thought 
myfelf  jufiified  in  forfaking,  becaufe  fhe  gave  my  attorney  a 
bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain ;  another  becaufe  I  could 
never  foften  her  to  tendernefs,  till  fhe  heard  that  moG  of  my 
family  had  died  young ;  and  another,  becaufe,  to  increafe  her 
fortune  by  expectations,  fhe  reprefented  her  fifier  as  lan¬ 
guishing  and  ccnfumptive. 

I  fhall  in  another  letter  give  the  remaining  part  of  my  hifio- 
ry  of  courtfhip.  I  prefume  that  I  fhcuid  hitherto  have  injured 
the  majefiy  of  female  virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my 
afteCtion  to  higher  merit. 


I  am,  &c. 


Hymen-eus. 
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- .Audi., 

Nulla  unquam  dt  morte  hominis  cunSatio  longa  e/1. 

- When  man’s  life  is  in  debate, 

The  judge  can  ne’er  too  long  deliberate. 

P OWER  and  fuperiority  are  fo  flattering  and  delightful, 
that,  fraught  with  temptation  and  expofed  to  danger  as  they  are, 
fcarcely  any  virtue  is  fo  cautious,  or  any  prudence  fo  timorous, 
as  to  decline  them.  Even  thofe  that  have  moil:  reverence  for 
the  laws  of  right,  are  pleafed  with  ihewing  that  not  fear,  but 
choice,  regulates  their  behaviour ;  and  would  be  thought  to 
comply,  rather  than  obey.  We  love  to  overlook  the  bounda¬ 
ries  which  we  do  not  wiih  to  pafs  ;  and,  as  the  Roman  latirift 
remarks,  he  that  has  no  defign  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is 
yet  glad  to  have  it  in  its  hands. 

From  the  fame  principle,  tending  yet  more  to  degeneracy 
and  corruption,  proceeds  the  defire  of  inverting  lawful  autho¬ 
rity  with  terror,  and  governing  by  force  rather  than  perfuafion. 
Pride  is  unwilling  to  believe  the  necefiity  of  afligning  any  other 
reafon  than  her  own  will ;  and  would  rather  maintain  the  moft 
equitable  claims  by  violence  and  penalties,  than  defcend  from 
the  dignity  of  command  to  difpute  and  expoftulation. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  fufpeCted,  that  this  political  arrogance 
has  fometimes  found  its  way  into  legiflative  affemblies,  and 
mingled  with  deliberations  upon  property  and  life.  A  flight 
perufal  of  the  laws  by  which  the  meafures  of  vindictive  and 
coercive  juftice  are  eftablifhed,  will  difcover  fo  many  difpro- 
portions  between  crimes  and  puniftiments,  fuch  capricious 
diftinCtions  of  guilt,  and  fuch  confufion  of  remiflfnefs  and  feve- 
rity,  as  can  fcarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  pub¬ 
lic  wifdom,  fincerely  and  calmly  ftudious  of  publick  happinefs. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave  relates, 
that  he  never  faw  a  criminal  dragged  to  execution  without 
alking  himfelf,  “  Who  knows  whether  this  man  is  not  lefa 
tc  culpable  than  me  ?”  On  the  days  when  the  prifons  of  this 
city  are  emptied  into  the  grave,  let  every  fpeCfator  of  the 
dreadful  proceffion  put  the  fame  queftion  to  his  own  heart. 
Few  among  thofe  that  crowd  in  thoufands  to  the  legal  mafla- 
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ere,  and  look  with  careleffnefs,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the 
utmoft  exacerbations  of  human  mifery,  would  then  be  able  to 
return  without  horror  and  dejection.  For,  who  can  congra¬ 
tulate  himfelf  upon  a  life  palled  without  fome  act  more  mif- 
chievous  to  the  peace  or  profperity  of  others,  than  the  theft  of 
a  piece  of  money  ? 

It  has  been  always  the  practice,  when  any  particular  fpecies 
of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and  common,  to  endeavour  its 
fuppreiiion  by  capital  denunciations.  1  hus,  one  generation 
of  malefactors  is  commonly  cut  off,  and  their  fucceliors  are 
frighted  into  new  expedients  ;  the  art  of  thievery  is  augmented 
with  greater  variety  of  fraud,  and  lubtilized  to  higher  degrees 
of  dexterity,  and  more  occult  methods  of  conveyance.  1  he 
law  then  renews  the  purluit  in  the  heat  of  anger,  and  overtakes 
the  offender  agam  with  deatn.  By  this  pract.ce,  capital  in¬ 
flictions  are  multiplied,  and  crimes,'  very  different  in  their  de¬ 
grees  of  enormity,  are  equally  iubjected  to  the  ievereft  pu- 
nithment  that  man  has  die  power  of  exercifing  upon  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  eftimate  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by  the  lois  or  pain  which 
finale  acts  may  produce,  but  by  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety 
arifing  from  the  fear  of  milchief,  and  infecurity  of  poflefiion : 
he  therefore  exercifes  the  rignt  wnich  iocieties  aie  fuppoiv.d  to 
have  over  the  lives  of  thofe  that  compofe  them,  not  iimply  to 
punifh  a  tranfgrellion,  but  to  maintain  order,  and  preferve 
quiet ;  he  enforces  thofe  laws  with  feverity  that  am  meft  in 
danger  of  violation,  as  the  commander  or u.  gan  ifon  doubles  the 
o-uard  on  that  fide  which  is  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

&  This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  with  fo  little 
fuccefs,  that  rapine  and  violence  are  hourly  increafmg,  yet  few 
ieem  willing  to  defpair  of  its  efficacy,  and  of  thofe  who  employ 
their  fpecuiations  upon  the  prefent  corruption  of  the  people, 
fome  propefe  the  introduction  of  more  horrid,  lingering,  and 
terrified  punifhments ;  fome  are  inclined  to  accelerate  the  ex¬ 
ecutions  ;  fome  to  difeourage  pardons  ;  and  all  feem  to  tnink 
that  lenity  has  given  confidence  to  wickednefs,  and  that  we 
can  only  be  refeued  from  the  talons  of  robbery  by  inflexible 

rigour,  and  fanguinary  juftice. 

°Yet  fince  the  right  of  fetting  an  uncertain  and  arbitrary 
value  upon  life  has  been  difputed,  and  lines  experience  of 
paid  times  gives  us  little  reafon  to  hope  that  any  reformation 
will  be  effected  by  a  periodical  havock  of  our  fellow  beings, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  confider  what  confequences 
might  arife  from  relaxations  of  the  law,  and  a  more  rational 

and  equitable  adaDtation  of  penalties  to  offences. 

n  1  Death 
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Death  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  obferves,  rl  ray  (poQigat 
(p&i^aTotloy,  of  dreadful  things  the  tnoji  dreadful-,  an  evil,  beyond 
which  nothing  can  be  threatened  by  fublunary  power,  or  feared 
from  human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  fhould,  there¬ 
fore,  be  referved  as  the  laft  refort  of  authority,  as  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  operative  of  prohibitory  fanCtions,  and  placed  before 
the  treafure  of  life,  to  guard  from  invafion  what  cannot  be 
reftored.  To  equal  robbery  with  murder  is  to  reduce  murder 
to  robbery,  to  confound  in  common  minds  the  gradations,  of 
iniquity,  and  incite  the  cpmmiflion  of  a  greater  crime  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  detection  of  a  lefs.  If  only  murder  were  punifhed 
with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  ftain  their  hands  in  blood; 
but  when,  by  the  laft  a£t  of  cruelty,  no  new  danger  is  incur¬ 
red,  and  greater  feCurity  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  principle 
fhall  we  bid  them  forbear  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  fentence  is  often  mitigated  to 
fimple  robbery;  but  furely  this  is  to  confefs  that  our  laws  are 
unreafonable  in  our  own  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  but  murderers  have,  at  their  laft  hour,  the 
common  fenfations  of  mankind  pleading  in  their  favour. 

From  this  conviction  of  the  inequality  of  the  punifiiment 
to  the  offence,  proceeds  the  frequent  folicitation  of  pardons. 
They  who  would  rejoice  at  the  correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet 
fhocked  at  the  thought  of  deftroying  him.  His  crime  fhrinks 
to  nothing  compared  with  his  mifery;  and  feverity  defeats 
itfelf  by  exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly  difables  thofe  who  die  upon 
it  from  infefting  the  community ;  but  their  death  feems  not  to 
contribute  more  to  the  reformation  of  their  affociates,  than  any 
other  method  of  feparation.  A  thief  feldom  paffes  much  of 
his  time  in  recollection  or  anticipation,  but  from  robbery 
haftens  to  riot,  and  from  riot  to  robbery;  nor,  when  the 
grave  clofes  upon  his  companion,  has  any  other  care  than  to 
find  another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punifttments,  therefore,  rarely 
hinders  the  commiifton  of  a  crime,  but  naturally  and  com¬ 
monly  prevents  its  detection,  and  is,  if  we  proceed  only  upon 
prudential  principles,  chiefly  for  that  reafon  to  be  avoided; 
Whatever  may  be  urged  by  cffuifts  or  politicians,  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never  think  that  to  pick  the 
pocket  and  to  pierce  the  heart  is  equally  criminal,  will  fcarcely 
believe  that  two  malefactors  fo  diffei'ent  in  guilt  can  be  juftly 
doomed  to  the  fame  punifhment :  nor  is  the  neceflity  of  fub- 
mitting  the  confcience  to  human  laws  fo  plainly  evinced,  fo 
clearly  ftated,  or  fo  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the 
Vo i..  IH.  N  tender. 
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tender,  and  the  juft,  will  always  fcruple  to  concur  with  the 
Community  in  an  aCt  which  their  private  judgment  cannot 
approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws  produce  total 
impunity,  and  how  many  crimes  are  concealed  and  forgotten 
for  fear  of  hurrying  the  offender  to  that  ftate  in  which  there 
is  no  repentance,  has  converfed  very  little  with  mankind.  And 
whatever  epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt  this  companion  may 
incur  from  thofe  who  confound  cruelty  with  firmnefs,  I  know 
not  whether  any  wife  man  would  wifh  it  lefs  powerful,  or  lefs 
extenfive. 

If  thofe  whom  the  wifdom  of  our  laws  has  condemned  to 
die,  had  been  detected  in  their  rudiments  of  robbery,  they 
might,  by  proper  difcipline  and  ufeful  labour,  have  been  difen-. 
tangled  from  their  habits,  they  might  have  efcaped  all  the 
temptations  to  fubfequent  crimes,  and  paffed  their  days  in 
reparation  and  penitence,  and  deteCted  they  might  all  have 
been,  had  the  profecutors  been  certain  that  their  lives  would 
have  been  fpared.  I  believe,  every  thief  will  confefs,  that  he 
has  been  more  than  once  feized  and  difmiffed;  and  that  he  has 
fometimes  ventured  upon  capital  crimes,  becaufe  he  knew, 
that  thofe  whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his  efcape, 
than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  horrors  of  his  death. 

All  laws  againft  wickednefs  are  ineffectual,  unlefs  fome  will 
inform,  and  fome  will  profecute;  but  till  we  mitigate  the  pe¬ 
nalties  for  mere  violations  of  property,  information  will  always 
be  hated,  and  profecution  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a  good  man 
cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  punifhing  a  flight  injury 
with  death ;  efpecially  when  he  remembers,  that  the  thief 
might  have  procured  fafety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he 
was  reftrained  only  by  his  remaining  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  affift  the  exercife  of  publick  juflice  are 
indeed  ftrong;  but  they  will  certainly  be  overpowered  by  ten- 
dernefs  for  life.  What  is  punifhed  with  feverity  contrary  to 
our  ideas  of  adequate  retribution,  will  be  feldom  difcovered ; 
and  multitudes  will  be  fuffered  to  advance  from  crime  to  crime, 
till  they  deferve  death,  becaufe,  if  they  had  been  fooner  pro- 
fecuted,  they  would  have  fuffered  death  before  they  deferved  it. 

This  fcheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relaxation,  and 
extirpating  wickednefs  by  lenity,  is  fo  remote  from  common 
pradfice,  that  I  might  reasonably  fear  to  expofe  it  to  the  publick, 
could  it  be  fupported  only  by  my  own  obfervations :  I  fhall, 
therefore,  by  afcribing  it  to  its  author,  Sir  Thomas  More ,  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  it  that  attention,  which  I  wifh  always  paid 
to  prudence,  to  juftice,  and  to  mercy, 
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Quadam  parva  quidem,  fed  non  toleranda  maritis.  Juv. 

Some  faults,  tho*  fmall,  intolerable  grow.  Dryden. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

I  S I T  down,  in  purfuance  of  my  late  engagement,  to  recount 
the  remaining  part  of  the  adventures  that  befel  me  in  my  long 
queft  of  conjugal  felicity,  which,  though  I  have  not  yet  been 
fo  happy  as  to  obtain  it,  I  have  at  leaft  endeavoured  to  deferva 
by  unwearied  diligence,  without  fuffering  from  repeated  dis¬ 
appointments  any  abatement  of  my  hope,  or  repreffion  of  my 
activity. 

You  muft  have  obferved  in  the  world  a  fpecies  of  mortals  who 
employ  themfelves  in  promoting  matrimony,  and,  without  any 
vifible  motive  of  intereft  or  vanity,  without  any  difcoverable 
impulfe  of  malice  or  benevolence,  without  any  reafon,  but  that 
they  want  objects  of  attention  and  topicks  of  converfation,  are 
inceffantly  bufy  in  procuring  wives  and  hufbands.  They  fill 
the  ears  of  every  fingle  man  and  woman  with  fome  convenient 
match,  and  when  they  are  informed  of  your  age  and  fortune, 
offer  a  partner  of  life  with  the  fame  readinefs,  and  the  fame  in¬ 
difference,  as  a  falefman,  when  he  has  taken  meafure  by  his 
eye,  fits  his  cuftomer  with  a  coat. 

It  might  be  expedted  that  they  fhould  foon  be  difcouraged 
from  this  officious  interpofition  by  refentment  or  contempt  -t 
and  that  every  man  fhould  determine  the  choice  on  which  fo 
much  of  his  happinefs  muft  depend,  by  his  own  judgment  and 
obfervation :  yet  it  happens,  that  as  thefe  propofals  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  with  a  fnew  of  kindnefs,  they  feldom  provoke  anger, 
but  are  at  worft  heard  with  patience,  and  forgotten.  They 
influence  weak  minds  to  approbation ;  for  many  are  fure  to 
find  in  a  new  acquaintance,  whatever  qualities  report  has 
taught  them  to  expect ;  and  in  more  powerful  and  active  un- 
derftandings  they  excite  curiofity,  and  fometimes,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  bring  perfons  of  fimilar  tempers  within  the  attraction 
of  each  other. 

N  2 
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I  was  known  to  poflefs  a  fortune,  and  to  want  a  wife  }  and 
therefore  was  frequently  attended  by  thefe  hymeneal  folicitors, 
with  whole  importunity  I  was  fometimes  diverted,  and  fome- 
times  perplexed  ;  for  they  contended  for  me  as  vultures  for  a 
carcafe ;  each  employing  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  artifi¬ 
ces,  to  enforce  and  promote  his  own  fcheme,  from  the  fuccefs 
of  which  he  was  to  receive  no  other  advantage  than  the  plea- 
fure  of  defeating  others  equally  eager,  and  equally  induftrious. 

An  invitation  to  fup  with  one  of  thofe  bufy  friends,  made  me 
by  a  concerted  chance  acquainted  with  Camilla ,  by  whom  it 
was  expected,  that  I  fhould  be  fuddenly  and  irrefiftibly  enflaved. 
The  lady,  whom  the  fame  kindnefs  had  brought  without  her 
own  concurrence  into  the  lifts  of  love,  feemed  to  think  me  at 
leaft  worthy  of  the  honour  of  captivity  ;  and  exerted  the  power, 
both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  fo  much  art  and  fpirit,  that 
though  I  had  been  too  often  deceived  by  appearances  to  devote 
myfelf  irrevocably  at  the  firft  interview,  yet  I  could  not  fup- 
prefs  fome  raptures  of  admiration,  and  flutters  of  defire.  I  was 
ealily  perf jaded  to  make  nearer  approaches;  but  foon  difco- 
vered,  that  an  union  with  Camilla  was  not  much  to  be  wifhed. 
Camilla  profefled  a  boundlefs  contempt  for  the  folly,  levity, 
ignorance,  and  impertinence  of  her  own  fex ;  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  exprefied  her  wonder  that  men  of  learning  or  experi¬ 
ence  could  fubmit  to  trifle  away  life  with  beings  incapable  of 
folid  thought.  In  mixed  companies,  file  always  aflociated  with 
the  men,  and  declared  her  fatisfaftion  when  the  ladies  re¬ 
tired.  If  any  fhort  excurfion  into  the  country  was  propofed, 
fhe  commonly  infilled  upon  the  exclufion  of  women  from  the 
party  ;  becaufe,  where  they  were  admitted,  the  time  was  wafted 
in  frothy  compliments,  weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremonies. 
To  fhew  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind,  fhe  avoided  all  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  fafhion  ;  and  to  boaft  the  profundity  of  her  know¬ 
ledge,  miftook  the  various  textures  of  filk,  confounded  tabbies 
with  damafks,  and  fent  for  ribbands  by  wrong  names.  She 
defpifed  the  commerce  of  ftated  vifits,  a  farce  of  empty  form 
without  inftrudtion  ;  and  congratulated  herfelf,  that  fhe  never 
learned  to  write  meflage  cards.  She  often  applauded  the  noble 
fentiment  of  Plato ,  who  rejoiced  that  he  was  born  a  man  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  woman ;  proclaimed  her  approbation  of  Swift’s 
opinion,  that  women  are  only  a  higher  fpecies  of  monkies ; 
and  con fe fled  that  when  fhe  confidered  the  behaviour,  or  heard 
the  converfation,  of  her  fex,  fhe  could  not  hut  forgive  the  Turks 
for  fufpe&ing  them  to  want  fouls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have  provoked,  by 
this  infolence,  all  the  rage  of  hatred,  and  all  the  perfections 

of 
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of  calumny ;  nor  was  fhe  ever  more  elevated  with  her  own 
fuperiority,  than  when  fhe  talked  of  female  anger,  and  female 
cunning.  Well,  fays  fhe,  has  nature  provided  that  fuch  viru¬ 
lence  fhould  be  difabled  by  folly,  and  fuch  cruelty  be  reftrained 
by  impotence. 

Camilla  doubtlefs  expefted,  that  what  fhe  loft  on  one  fide, 
{he  fhould  gain  on  the  other ;  and  imagined  that  every  male 
heart  would  be  open  to  a  lady,  who  made  fuch  generous  advan¬ 
ces  to  the  borders  of  virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man,  in- 
ftead  of  fp ringing  forward  to  meet  her,  fhrunk  back  at  her  ap¬ 
proach.  She  was  perfecuted  by  the  ladies  as  a  deferter,  and  at 
beft  received  by  the  men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  my  part, 
amufed  myfelf  a  while  with  her  fopperies,  but  novelty  foon 
gave  way  to  deteftation,  for  nothing  out  of  the  common  01  der 
of  nature  can  be  long  borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife 
who  had  the  ruggednefs  of  a  man  without  his  force,  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  woman  without  her  foftnefs  ;  nor  could  I  think 
my  quiet  and  honour  to  be  entrufted  to  fuch  audacious  virtue 
as  was  hourly  courting  danger,  and  foliciting  aftault. 

My  next  miftrefs  was  Nitella^  a  lady  of  gentle  mien,  and 
foft  voice,  always  fpeaking  to  approve,  and  ready  to  receive 
direction  from  thofe  with  whom  chance  had  brought  her  into 
company.  In  Nitella  I  promifed  myfelf  an  eafy  friend,  with 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  the  day  witnout  difturbance 
or  altercation.  I  therefore  refolved  foon  to  addrefs  her, 
but  was  difcouraged  from  profecuting  my  courtfhip,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  her  apartments  were  fuperftitioufly  regular  ;  and 
that,  unlefs  fhe  had  notice  of  my  vifit,  fhe  was  never  to  be 
feen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious  cleanlinefs  which  I  have 
always  noted  as  the  charafteriftick  of  a  flattern  ;  it  is  the  fuper- 
fluous  fcrupulofity  of  guilt,  dreading  difcovery,  and  fhunning 
fufpicion :  it  is  the  violence  of  an  effort  againft  habit,  which 
being  impelled  by  external  motives,  cannot  flop  at  the  middle 
point. 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with  nicety  than  ele¬ 
gance  ;  and  feldom  could  forbear  to  difcover,  by  her  uneafmefs 
and  conftraint,  that  her  attention  was  burdened,  and  her  ima¬ 
gination  engrafted :  I  therefore  concluded,  that  being  only 
occafionally  and  ambitioufly  dreffed,  fhe  was  not  familiarized 
to  her  own  ornaments.  There  are  fo  many  competitors  for 
the  fame  of  cleanlinefs,  that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  information 
of  thofe  that  fail,  from  thofe  that  defire  to  excel  :  I  quickly 
found,  that  Nitella  palled  her  time  between  finery  and  dirt ; 
and  was  always  in  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and  flippers,  when 
fhe  was  not  decorated  for  immediate  fhew. 
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I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  deftiny  to  Cbarybdis ,  who  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  feizing  a  new  prey  when  it  came 
within  her  reach.  I  thought  myfelf  quickly  made  happy  by 
permiffion  to  attend  her  to  publick  places  ;  and  pleafed  my  own 
vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I  fhould  raife  in  a  thou- 
fand  hearts  by  appearing  as  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  Cba¬ 
rybdis.  She  foon  after  hinted  her  intention  to  take  a  ramble 
for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  fhe  had  never 
feen.  I  folicited  the  happinefs  of  accompanying  her,  which, 
after  a  fhort  reluctance,  was  indulged  me.  She  had  no  other 
curiofity  in  her  journey,  than  after  all  poffible  means  of  ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  was  every  moment  taking  occafion  to  mention  fome 
delicacy,  which  I  knew  it  my  duty  upon  fuch  notices  to  pro¬ 
cure. 

After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  fhe  told  me, 
whenever  we  met,  of  fome  new  diverfion  ;  at  night  fhe  had 
notice  of  a  charming  company  that  would  breakfaft  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  in  the  morning  had  been  informed  of  fome  new  fong 
in  the  opera,  fome  new  drefs  at  the  playhoufe,  or  fome  per¬ 
former  at  a  concert  whom  fhe  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelli¬ 
gence  was  fuch,  that  there  never  was  a  fhew  to  which  fhe  did 
not  fummon  me  on  the  fecond  day ;  and  as  fhe  hated  a  crowd, 
and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was  obliged  to  attend  at  fome  inter¬ 
mediate  hour,  and  pay  the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When 
we  palled  the  ftreets,  fhe  was  often  charmed  with  fome  trinket 
in  the  toyfhops  ;  and  from  moderate  defires  of  feals  and  fnuff- 
boxes,  rofe,  by  degrees,  to  gold  and  diamonds.  I  now  began 
to  find  the  fmile  of  Cbarybdis  too  coftly  for  a  private  purfe,  and 
added  one  more  to  fix  and  forty  lovers,  whofe  fortune  and  pa¬ 
tience  her  rapacity  had  exhaufted. 

Imperia  then  took  poffeffion  of  my  affections  ;  but  kept 
them  only  for  a  fhort  time.  She  had  newly  inherited  a  large 
fortune,  and  having  fpent  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  the  peru- 
fal  of  romances,  brought  with  her  into  the  gay  world  all  the 
pride  of  Cleopatra ;  expected  nothing  lefs  than  vows,  altars, 
and  facrifices ;  and  thought  her  charms  difhonoured,  and  her 
power  infringed,  by  the  fofteft  oppofition  to  her  fentiments,  or 
the  fmalleft  tranfgrelfion  of  her  commands.  Time  might  in¬ 
deed  cure  this  f'pecies  of  pride  in  a  mind  not  naturally3 undif- 
cerning,  and  vitiated  only  by  falfe  reprefentations  ;  but  the 
operations  of  time  are  How;  and  I  therefore  left  her  to  grow 
wife  at  leifure,  or  to  continue  in  error  at  her  own  expence. 

Thus  I  have  hitherto,  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  paffed  my  life  in 
frozen  celibacy.  My  friends,  indeed,  often  told  me,  that  I 
flatter  my  imagination  with  higher  hopes  than  human  nature 

can 
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can  gratify ;  that  I  drefs  up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  radiance  of 
perfection,  and  then  enter  the  world  to  look  for  the  fame  excel¬ 
lence  in  corporeal  beauty.  Butfurely,  Mr.  Rambler,  it  is 
not  madnefs  to  hope  for  fome  terreftrial  lady  unftained  with 
the  fpots  which  I  have  been  defcribing  i  at  leaft  I  am  refolved 
to  purfue  my  fearch  ;  for  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  meanly  of 
marriage,  that  I  believe  it  able  to  afford  the  higheft  happinefs 
decreed  to  our  prefent  ftate  j  and  if  after  all  thefe  mifcarriages 
I  find  a  woman  that  fills  up  my  expectation,  you  fhall  hear 
once  more  from, 

Yours,  &c, 

Hymenjeus. 


Numb.  116.  Saturday,  April  27,  1751. 

Opt  at  ephippia  bos  ;  p'tgtr  opt  at  arart  caballus.  Hor. 

Thus  the  flow  ox  wou’d  gaudy  trappings  claim  ; 

The  fprightly  horfe  wou’d  plough - *  Francis, 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 


I  W  A  S  the  fecond  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  by  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London.  My  father  having  by  his 
marriage  freed  the  eftate  from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his 
filters  their  portions,  thought  himfelf  difcharged  from  all  obli¬ 
gation  to  further  thought,  and  entitled  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his 
life  in  rural  pleafures.  He  therefore  fpared  nothing  that  might 
contribute  to  the  completion  of  his  felicity  ;  he  procured  the 
belt  guns  and  horfes  that  the  kingdom  could  fupply,  paid  large 
falaries  to  his  groom  and  huntfman,  and  became  the  envy  of 
the  country  for  the  difcipline  of  his  hounds.  But  above  all  his 
other  attainments,  he  was  eminent  for  a  breed  of  pointers  and 
fetting  dogs,  which  by  long  and  vigilant  cultivation  he  had  fo 
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much  improved,  that  not  a  partridge  or  heathcock  could  reft  in 
fecurity,  and  game  of  whatever  fpecies  that  dared  to  light  upon 
his  manor,  was  beaten  down  by  his  fhot,  or  covered  with  his 
nets. 

My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in  the  chace,  and 
at  an  age  when  other  boys  are  creeping  like  fnails  unwillingly  to 
fchoal ,  he  could  wind  the  horn,  beat  the  bufhes,  bound  over 
hedges,  and  fwim  rivers.  When  the  huntfman  one  day  broke 
his  leg,  he  fupplied  his  place  with  equal  abilities,  and  came 
home  with  the  Scut  in  his  hat,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  village.  I  being  either  delicate  or  timorous,  lefs  defir- 
ous  of  honour,  or  lefs  capable  of  fylvan  heroifm,  was  always 
the  favourite  of  my  mother ;  becaufe  I  kept  my  coat  clean, 
and  my  complexion  free  from  freckles,  and  did  not  come 
home  like  my  brother  mired  and  tanned,  nor  carry  corn  in 
my  hat  to  the  horfe,  nor  bring  dirty  curs  into  the  parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amufe  herfelf  with  books, 
and  being  much  inclined  to  defpife  the  ignorance  and  barbarity 
of  the  country  ladies,  difdained  to  learn  their  fentiments  or 
converfation,  and  had  made  no  addition  to  the  notions  which 
ihe  had  brought  from  the  precincfts  of  Cornhill.  She  was, 
therefore,  always  recounting  the  glories  of  the  city ;  enume¬ 
rating  the  fucceffion  of  mayors  ;  celebrating  the  magnificence 
of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall ;  and  relating  the  civilities  paid 
her  at  the  companies  feafts  by  men  of  whom  fome  are  now 
made  aldermen,  fome  have  fined  for  fheriffs,  and  none  are 
worth  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  pounds.  She  frequently  dis¬ 
played  her  father’s  greatnefs ;  told  of  the  large  bills  which  he 
had  paid  at  fight ;  of  the  fums  for  which  his  word  would  pafs 
upon  the  Exchange;  the  heaps  of  gold  which  he  ufed  on  Sa¬ 
turday  night  to  tofs  about  with  a  fhovel ;  the  extent  of  his 
warehoufe,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  doors;  and  when  fhe  re¬ 
laxed  her  imagination  with  lower  Subjects,  defcribed  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  their  country-houfe,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  the  clerks 
and  porters. 

By  thefe  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  Splendour  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  London ,  and  of  trade.  I  therefore  devoted  myfelf  to  a 
fhop,  and  warmed  my  imagination  from  year  to  year  with  en¬ 
quiries  about  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
mon  council,  the  dignity  of  a  wholefale  dealer,  and  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  mayoralty,  to  which  my  mother  allured  me  that  many 
had  arrived  who  began  tire  world  with  lefs  than  myfelf. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path,  which  led  to  fuch 
honour  and  felicity ;  but  was  forced  for  a  time  to  endure  Some 
repreftion  of  mv  eagernels,  for  it  was  my  grandfather’s  maxim, 
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that  a  young  man  feldom  makes  much  money ,  who  is  out  of  his  time 
before  two-ancl-tiventy.  They  thought  it  neceiTary,  therefore, 
to  keep  me  at  home  till  the  proper  age,  without  any  other  em¬ 
ployment  than  that  of  learning  merchants  accounts,  and  the 
art  of  regulating  books  ;  but  at  length  the  tedious  days  elapfed, 
I  was  tranfplanted  to  town,  and,  with  great  fatisfa&ion  to  my- 
felf,  bound  to  a  haberdafher. 

My  mafter,  who  had  no  conception  of  any  virtue,  merit, 
or  dignity,  but  that  of  being  rich,  had  all  the  good  qualities 
which  naturally  arife  from  a  clofe  and  unwearied  attention  to 
the  main  chance;  his  defire  to  gain  wealth  was  fo  well  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  vanity  of  {hewing  it,  that  without  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  of  adfion,  he  lived  in  the  efteem  of  the  whole  commer¬ 
cial  world ;  and  was  always  treated  with  refpedt  by  the  only 
men,  whofe  good  opinion  he  valued  or  folicited,  thofe  who 
were  univerfally  allowed  to  be  richer  than  himfelf. 

By  his  inftrudfions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to  handle  a 
yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape  neatly  upon  the  ends  of 
my  fingers,  and  to  make  up  parcels  with  exa&  frugality  of 
paper  and  packthread ;  and  foon  caught  from  my  fellow-ap¬ 
prentices  the  true  grace  of  a  counter  bow,  the"  carelefs  air 
with  which  a  fmall  pair  of  fcales  is  to  be  held  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  vigour  and  fprightlinefs  with  which  the  box, 
after  the  ribband  has  been  cut,  is  returned  into  its  place.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  defire  of  any  higher  employment,  and  therefore  apply¬ 
ing  all  my  powers  to  the  knowledge  of  my  trade,  I  was  quick¬ 
ly  mafter  of  all  that  could  be  known,  became  a  critick  in 
fmall  wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and  new 
mixtures  of  colours,  and  was  fometimes  confulted  by  the  wea¬ 
vers  when  they  projected  fafhions  for  the  enfuing  fpri.no-. 

With  all  thefe  accompli  foments,  in  the  fourth  year  of  my 
apprenticefoip,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  my  friends  in  the  country, 
where  I  expecfted  to  be  received  as  a  new  ornament  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  confulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a  maf¬ 
ter  of  pecuniary  knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies  as  an  oracle  of 
the  mode.  But  unhappily,  at  the  firft  publick  table  to  which 
I  was  invited,  appeared  a  ftudent  of  the  Temple,  and  an 
officer  of  the  guards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  fmile  of 
contempt,  which  deftroyed  at  once  all  my  hopes  of  diftindtion, 
fo  that  I  durft  hardly  raife  my  eyes  for  fear  cf  encountering 
their  fuperiority  of  mien.  Nor  was  my  courage  revived  by 
any  opportunities  ofdifplaying  my  knowledge;  for  the  temp¬ 
lar  entertained  the  company  for  part  of  the  day  with  hiftorical 
narratives  and  political  obfervations ;  and  the  colonel  after¬ 
wards  detailed  the  adventures  of  a  birth-night,  told  the  claims 
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and  expectations  of  the  courtiers,  and  gave  an  account  of 
aiTemblies,  gardens,  and  diversions.  I,  indeed,  elEayed  to  £11 
up  a  paufe  in  a  parliamentary  debate  with  a  feint  mention  of 
trade  and  Spaniards ;  and  once  attempted,  with  l’ome  warmth, 
tc  correct  a  gnois  miftake  about  a  iliver  hreaft-knot ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  my  antag  miffs  feemed  to  think  a  reply  necellary ;  they 
refumed  their  difcourfe  without  emotion,  and  again  engrciTed 
the  attention  of  the  company;  nor  did  one  of  the  ladies  appear 
eeilrous  to  know  mv  opinion  of  her  drefs,  or  to  hear  how  long 
the  carnation  fhot  with  white,  that  was  then  new  amongit 
them,  had  been  antiquated  in  town. 

As  I  knew  that  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen  had  more  money 
tL  m  myfelfj  I  could  not  difoover  what  had  deprefied  me  in 
taeir  pretence ;  nor  why  they  were  cor.fidered  by  others  as 
r  ore  worth;  cf  attention  and  refpect ;  and  therefore  reiolved, 
when  we  met  again,  to  roufe  my  fpirit,  and  force  myfelf  into 
notice.  I  went  very  early  to  the  next  weekly  meeting,  and 
was  entertaining  a  final!  circle  very  fuccefsfully  with  a  minute 
xenrefentation  of  mv  lord  Mayor’s  fhow,  when  the  colonel 
entered  carelels  and  gay,  fetdown  with  a  kind  of  unceremoni¬ 
ous  civility,  and  without  appearing  to  intend  any  interruption, 
drew  mv  audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room,  to 
which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow7  them.  Soon  after  came 
in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with  the  fame  attraction  of  mien, 
but  with  greater  powers  of  language ;  and  by  one  or  other  the 
company  yeas  fo  happily  amufed,  that  I  was  neither  heard  nor 
feen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any  other  proof  of  my  exiitence  than 
that  I  put  round  the  glafs,  and  was  in  my  turn  permitted  to 
name  the  toaft. 

Mv  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  me  in  my  vexati¬ 
on,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  thefe  fhowy  talkers  were 
hardly  able  to  pay  every  one  his  own ;  that  he  who  has  money 
in  his  pocket  needs*  not  care  what  any  man  fay's  of  him  ;  that, 
if  I  minded  my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when  lawyers  and 
faldiers  would  be  glad  to  borrow  out  of  my  purfe;  and  that  it  is 
fine,  when  a  man  can  fet  his  hands  to  his  iides,  and  fey  he  is 
worth  fort;7  thoufand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year.  Thefe 
and  many  "more  fuch  confakrions  and  encouragements,  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  my  good  mother,  which,  however,  did  not  much 
sfiay  mv  unealinefs  ;  for  having  by  lome  accident  heard,  that 
the  country  ladies  dtfpifed  her  as  a  cit,  I  had  therefore  no  longer 
much  reverence  for  her  opinions,  but  coniidered  her  as  one 
whofe  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  hurried  me,  though  with¬ 
out  ill  intentions,  into  a  flare  ofmeannefs  and  ignominy,  from 
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which  I  could  not  find  any  poffibility  of  rifing  to  the  rank 
which  my  anceftors  had  always  held. 

I  returned^  however,  to  my  mailer,  and  bulled  myfelf  among 
thread,  and  filks,  and  laces,  but  without  my  former  cheerful— 
nefs  and  alacrity.  I  had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  con¬ 
templating  the  exaCt  difpofition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the 
equal  plaits  of  my  ruffles,  or  the  glofiy  blacknefs  of  my  fhoes  ; 
nor  heard  with  my  former  elevation  thofe  compliments  which 
ladies  fometimes  condefcended  to  pay  me  upon  my  readinefs  in 
twilling  a  paper,  or  counting  out  the  change.  The  term  of 
Young  man ,  with  which  I  was  fometimes  honoured,  as  I  car¬ 
ried  a  parcel  to  the  door  of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination  ; 
I  grew  negligent  of  my  perfon,  and  fullen  in  my  temper, 
often  millook  the  demands  of  the  cullomers,  treated  their 
caprices  and  objections  with  contempt,  and  received  and  dif* 
milled  them  with  furly  filence. 

My  mailer  was  afraid  left  the  Ihop  ftiould  fuffer  by  this 
change  of  my  behaviour ;  and,  therefore,  after  fome  expoftu- 
lations,  polled  me  in  the  warehoufe,  and  preferved  me  from  the 
danger  and  reproach  of  defertion,  to  which  my  difcontent  would 
certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I  continued  any  longer  behind 
the  counter. 

.  the  fixth  year  of  my  fervitude  my  brother  died  of  drunken 
joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox  tfiat  had  baffled  all  the  packs  in 
the  province.  I  was  now  heir,  and  with  the  hearty  confent  of 
my  mailer  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures  in  which 
my  new  character  engaged  me  lhall  be  communicated  in  ano¬ 
ther  letter,  by,  Sir, 

’Yours,  CsrV. 

Misocapeiu$. 
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Numb.  117.  Tuesday,  April  30,  1731. 


s' Ocrcrav  be  Qy?.vU7rco  yA.uxeccv  B-ijv.lv'  c/.vtc/.q  be’  Occr^ 

IhiXtov  eivo<ri$ii>>Xov,  tv  arg*»»s  cc/z£xt'os  s/ij.  Hom. 

The  gods  they  challenge,  and  affedt  the  flues  : 

Heav’d  on  Olympus  tott’ring  OJfa  flood  ; 

Cn  OJfa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood.  Popi. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

No  THING  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  of 
learning  than  the  dilpofition  of  vulgar  minds  to  ridicule  and 
vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.  All  indullry  muft  be 
excited  by  hope  ;  and  as  the  ftudent  often  propofes  no  other 
reward  to  himfelf  than  praife,  he  is  eafily  difeouraged  by  con¬ 
tempt  and  infult.  He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous 
multitude  the  timidity  of  reclufe  fpeculation,  and  has  never 
hardened  his  front  inpublick  life,  oraccuftomed  his  paflions  to 
the  viciffitudes  and  accidents,  the  triumphs  and  defeats  of  mixed 
converfation,  will  blufh  at  the  flate  of  petulant  incredulity, 
and  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  driven  by  a  burft  of  laughter,  from  the 
fortreffes  of  demonftration.  The  mechanift  will  be  afraid  to 
afTert  before  hardy  contradiction,  the  poflibility  of  tearing  down 
bulwarks  with  a  filk-worm’s  thread  ;  and  the  aitronomer  of 
relating  the  rapidity  of  light,  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  liars, 
and  the  height  of  the  lunar  mountains. 

If  I  could  by  any  efforts  have  fhaken  off  this  cowardice,  I 
had  not  fheltered  myfelf  under  a  borrowed  name,  nor  applied 
to  you  for  the  means  of  communicating  to  the  publick  the 
theory  of  a  garret  ;  a  fubjedl  which,  except  fome  flight  and 
tranfient  ftriTures,  has  been  hitherto  negleHed  by  thofe  who 
were  beft  qualified  to  adorn  it,  either  for  want  of  leifure  to 
profecute  the  various  relearches  in  which  a  mce  difeuffion  muff 
engage  them,  or  becaufe  it  requires  fuch  diverfity  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  fuch  extent  of  curiohty,  as  is  fcarceiy  to  be  found  in 
anv  Angle  intelledl :  or  perhaps  others  forefaw  the  tumults 
■which  would  be  raifed  againfl  them,  and  confined  their  know¬ 
ledge  to  their  own  breads,  and  abandoned  prejudice  and  folly 
to  the  direction  of  chance. 

That 
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That  the  profeflors  of  literature  generally  refide  in  the  higheft 
Rories,  has  been  immemorially  obferved.  The  wifdom  of 
the  ancients  was  well  acquainted  with  the  intelle&ual  advanta¬ 
ges  of  an  elevated  fituation  :  why  elfe  were  the  Mufes  ftati- 
oned  on  Olympus  or  ParnaJJus  by  thofe  who  could  with 
equal  right  have  raifed  them  bowers  in  the  vale  of  Tempe  or 
ere&ed  their  altars  among  the  flexures  of  Meander  ?  Why  was 
Jove  himfelf  nurfed  upon  a  mountain  ?  or  why  did  the  goddef- 
fes,  when  the  prize  of  beauty  was  contefted,  try  thecaufe  upon 
the  top  of  Ida?  Such  were  the  fiaions  by  which  the  great 
mafters  of  the  earlier  ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate  to  pofterity 
the  importance  of  a  garret,  which,  though  they  had  been  long 
obfcured  by  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  fucceeding  times, 
were  well  enforced  by  the  celebrated  fymbol  of  Pythagoras , 
f&vipeotiv  T&viQVTuv  t /jv  7 ^  when  the  wind  blows,  woi— 

fhip  its  echo.”  This  could  not  but  be  underftood  by  his  difci- 
ples  as  an  inviolable  injunction  to  live  in  a  garret,  which  I 
have  found  frequently  vifited  by  the  echo  and  the  wind.  Nor 
was  the  tradition  wholly  obliterated  in  the  age  of  Augujlus , 
for  Tibullus  evidently  congratulates  himfelf  upon  his  garret, 
not  without  fome  allufion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept. 

Quam  juvat  immites  ventos  audire  cub  ant em  ■  -  — 

A ut,  gelidas  bybernus  aquas  cum  fudcrit  aujler , 

Securum  fomnos,  imlre  juvante,  fequi! 

How  fwect  in  fleep  to  pafs  the  carelefs  hours. 

Lull’d  by  the  beating  winds  and  dafhing  fhow’rs ! 

And  it  is  impoflible  not  to  difcover  the  fondnefs  of  Lucretius , 
an  earlier  writer,  for  a  garret,  in  his  defcription  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  ferene  learning,  and  of  the  pleafure  with  which  a 
wife  man  looks  down  upon  the  confufed  and  erratick  ftate  of 
the  world  moving  below  him. 

Scd  nil  dulcius  cjl,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  ductrind  fapientum  templa  ferena  ; 

Defpicere  unde  queas  alios,  pajfimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palanteis  quarere  vita. 

- ~’Tis  fweet  thylab’ring  fteps  to  guide 

To  virtue’s  heights,  with  wifdom  well  fupply’d, 

And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify’d  : 

From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 

Bewilder’d  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind. 


i 
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7  he  inflitution  has,  indeed,  continued  to  our  own  time  ; 
the  garret  is  ftill  the  ufual  receptacle  of  the  philofopher  and 
poet ;  but  this,  like  many  ancient  cuftoms,  is  perpetuated  only 
by  an  accidental  imitation,  without  knowledge  of  the  original 
reafon  for  which  it  was  eftablifhed. 

Caufa  latet  ;  jres  ejl  notiffima. 

The  caufe  is  fecret,  but  th’  effeft  is  known.  Addison. 

Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  concerning  thefe 
habitations  of  literature,  but  without  much  fatisfaCtion  to  the 
judicious  enquirer.  Some  have  imagined,  that  the  garret  is 
generally  chofen  by  the  wits,  as  moft  eafily  rented  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  man  rejoices  in  his  aerial  abode,  but  on  the  days 
of  payment.  Others  fufpeCt,  that  a  garret  is  chiefly  conve¬ 
nient,  as  it  is  remoter  than  any  other  part  of  the  houfe  from 
the  outer  door,  which  is  often  obferved  to  be  infefted  by  vifi- 
tants,  who  talk  inceflantly  of  beer,  or  linen,  or  a  coat,  and 
repeat  the  fame  founds  every  morning,  and  fometimes  again  in 
the  afternoon,  without  any  variation,  except  that  they  grow 
daily  more  importunate  and  clamorous,  and  raife  their  voices 
in  time  from  mournful  murmurs  to  raging '  vociferations. 
This  eternal  monotony  is  always  deteftable,  to  a  man  whofe 
chief  pleafure  is  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  vary  his  ideas. 
Others  talk  of  freedom  from  noife,  and  abftradtion  from  com¬ 
mon  bufinefs  or  amufements ;  and  fome  yet  more  vifionary,  tell 
us  that  the  faculties  are  enlarged  by  open  profpeCfs,  and  that  the 
fancy  is  more  at  liberty',  when  the  eye  ranges  without  confine¬ 
ment. 

Thefe  conveniencies  may  perhaps  all  be  found  in  a  well- 
chofen  garret ;  but  furely  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  fufficiently 
important  to  have  operated  unvariably  upon  different  climates, 
diftant  ages,  and  feparate  nations.  Of  an  univerfal  practice, 
there  muft  ftill  be  prefumed  an  univerfal  caufe,  which,  howe¬ 
ver  recondite  and  ablfrufe,  may  be  perhaps  referved  to 
make  me  iliuftrious  by  its  difeovery,  and  you  by  its  promulga¬ 
tion. 

It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  ftate  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
body  is  in  a  great  meafure  regulated  by  the  various  compref- 
fions  of  the  ambient  element.  The  effefts  of  the  air  in  the 
produftion  or  cure  of  corporeal  maladies  have  been  acknow 
ledged  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  no  man  has  yet  fuf¬ 
ficiently  confidered  how  far  it  may  influence  the  operations  of 
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the  genius,  though  every  day  affords  inftances  of  local  under- 
{landing,  of  wits  and  reafoners,  whofe  faculties  are  adapted  to 
feme  {ingle  fpot,  and  who,  when  they  are  removed  to  any  other 
place,  fink  at  once  into  filence  and  ftupidity.  I  hav£  difeo- 
vered  by  a  long  Series  of  obfervations,  that  invention  and  elo¬ 
cution  Suffer  great  impediments  from  denfe  and  impure  va¬ 
pours,  and  that  the  tenuity  of  a  defecated  air  at  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  accelerates  the  fancy,  and 
Sets  at  liberty  thofe  intellectual  powers  which  were  before 
fhacklsd  by  too  ftrong  attraction,  and  unable  to  expand  them- 
felves  under  the  prefiure  of  a  grofs  atmofphere.  I  have  found 
dulnefs  to  quicken  into  Sentiment  in  a  thin  ether,  as  water, 
though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  a  receiver  partly  exhaufted  ;  and 
heads,  in  appearance  empty,  have  teemed  with  notions  upon 
rifing  ground,  as  the  flaccid  Sides  of  a  football  would  have 
Swelled  out  into  ffiffnei's  and  extenfion. 

For  this  reafon  I  never  think  myfelf  qualified  to  judge  deci¬ 
sively  of  any  man’s  faculties,  whom  I  have  only  known  in  one 
degree  of  elevation ;  but  take  Some  opportunity  of  attending 
him  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  him  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condensation,  tendon  and  laxity. 
If  he  is  neither  vivacious  aloft,  nor  Serious  below,  I  then  con¬ 
sider  him  as  hopelefs  ;  but  as  it  Seldom  happens,  that  I  do  not 
find  the  temper  to  which  the  texture  of  his  brain  is  fitted,  I 
accommodate  him  in  time  with  a  tube  of  mercury,  fir  ft  mark¬ 
ing  the  points  moft  favourable  to  his  intelledts,  according  to 
rules  which  I  have  long  Studied,  and  which  I  may,  perhaps, 
reveal  to  mankind  m  a  complete  treatifeof  barometrical  pneu- 
matology. 

Another  caufe  of  the  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  of  the  dwellers 
in  garrets  is  probably  the  increafe  of  that  vertiginous  motion, 
with  which  we  are  carried  round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  earth.  1  he  power  of  agitation  upon  the  Spirits  is  well 
known ;  every  man  has  felt  his  heart  lightened  in  a  rapid  ve¬ 
hicle,  or  on  a  galloping  horfe  ;  and  nothing  is  plainer,  than 
that  he  who  towers  to  the  fifth  ftory,  is  whirled  through  more 
Space  by  every  circumrotation,  than  another  that  grovels  upon 
the  ground-floor.  The  nations  between  the  tropics  are  known 
to  be  fiery,  inconftant,  inventive,  and  fanciful ;  beeaufe,  liviiw 
at  the  utmoft  length  of  the  earth’s  diameter,  they  are  carried 
about  with  more  fwiftnefs  than  thofe  whom  nature  has  placed 
nearer  to  the  poles  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  becomes  a  wife  man 
to  ftruggle  with  the  inconveniencies  of  his  country,  when¬ 
ever  celerity  and  acutenefs  are  requifite,  we  mull  actuate  our 
langour  bv  taking  a  few  turns  round  the  center  in  a  earret. 

If 
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If  you  imagine  that  I  afcribe  to  air  and  motion  effedfs  which 
they  cannot  produce,  I  defire  you  to  confult  your  own  me¬ 
mory,  and  confider  whether  you  have  ever  known  a  man  ac¬ 
quire  reputation  in  his  garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  pa¬ 
tron  had  placed  him  upon  the  firft  floor,  he  was  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  and  who  never  recovered  his  former  vigour  of  under- 
ftanding,  till  he  was  reftored  to  his  original  fituation.  That  a 
garret  will  make  every  man  a  wit,  I  am  very  far  from  fuppof- 
ing;  I  know  there  are  fome  who  would  continue  blockheads 
even  on  the  fummit  of  the  Andes,  or  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe. 
But  let  not  any  man  be  confidered  as  unimproveable  till  this 
potent  remedy  has  been  tried  j  for  perhaps  he  was  formed  to 
be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  the  joiner  of  Aretaus  was  rational 
in  no  other  place  but  his  own  (hop. 

I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  diftances  from  the 
center,  fo  neceffary  to  a  juft  eftimate  of  intellectual  abilities, 
and  confequently  of  fo  great  ufe  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped 
that  the  publick  could  be  perfuaded  to  fo  expenfive  an  experi * 
ment,  I  would  propofe,  that  there  ftaould  be  a  cavern  dug,  and 
a  tower  eredted,  like  thofe  which  Bacon  defcribes  in  Solomon's 
houfe,  for  the  exparfion  and  concentration  of  underftanding, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  different  employments,  or  confti- 
tutions.  Perhaps  fome  that  fume  away  in  meditations  upon 
time  and  fpace  in  the  tower,  might  compofe  tables  of  intereft 
at  a  certain  depth  ;  and  he  that  upon  level  ground  ftagnates  in 
filence,  or  creeps  in  narrative,  might  at  the  height  of  half  a 
mile,  ferment  into  merriment,  fparkle  with  repartee,  and  froth 
with  declamation. 

Addifon  obferves,  that  we  may  find  the  heat  of  Virgil's  cli¬ 
mate,  in  fome  lines  of  his  Gcorgick  :  fo,  when  I  read  a  com- 
pofition,  I  immediately  determine  the  height  of  the  author’s 
habitation.  As  an  elaborate  performance  is  commonly  faid  to 
fmell  of  the  lamp,  my  commendation  of  a  noble  thought,  a 
fprightly  fally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to  pronounce  it  frefti  from 
the  garret  ;  an  expreflion  which  would  break  from  me  upon 
the  perufal  of  moft  of  your  papers,  did  I  not  believe,  that  you 
fometimes  quit  the  garret,  and  afcend  into  the  cock-loft. 
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Numb.  118.  Saturday,  May  4,  1751. 

- Omnes  iliac rymaliles 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

Hor, 

In  endleis  night  they  fleep,  unwept,  unknown.  Francis. 

CICERO  has,  with  his  ufual  elegance  and  magnificence  of 
language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of  the  dream  of  Scipio,  to 
depreciate  thofe  honours  for  which  he  himfelf  appears  to  have 
panted  with  reftlel's  folicitude,  by  fhewing  within  what  narrow 
limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can  hope  from  men 
is  circumfcribed. 

“  You  fee”  fays  Africanus,  pointing  at  the  earth  from  the 
celeftial  regions,  «  that  the  globe  affigned  to  the  refidence  and 
habitation  of  human  beings  is  of  fmall  dimenfions  :  how 
“  then  can  you  obtain  from  the  praife  of  men  any  odory  worthy 
of  a  wifh  ?  Of  this  little  world  the  inhabited  parts  are  nei¬ 
ther  numerous  nor  wide  ;  even  the  fpots  where  men  are  to 
“  be  found  are  broken  by  intervening  deferts,  and  the  nations 
are  fo  feparated  a.s  that  notmng  can  be  tranfmitted  from  one 
“  to  another.  With  the  people  of  the  fouth,  by  whom  the 
“  oppofite  part  of  the  earth  is  poffeffed,  you  have  no  inter- 
courfe ;  and  by  how  fmall  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with 
“  the  countries  of  the  north  ?  The  territory  which  you  inhabit 
“  is  no  more  than  a  fcanty  ifland  inclofed  by  a  fmall  body  of 
“  water,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of  the  great  fea,  and  the 
“  Atlantick  ocean.  And  even  in  this  known  and  frequented 
continent,  wnat  hope  can  you  entertain,  that  your  renown 
“  will  pafs  the  ft  ream  of  Ganges,  or  the  cliffs  of  Caucafus  ? 
or  by  whom  will  your  name  be  uttered  in  the  extremities  of 
the  north  or  foutn,  towards  the  nfing  or  the  fetting  fun  ?  So 
narrow  is  the  fpace  to  which  your  fame  can  be  propagated, 
“  and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain  ?•” 

He  then  proceeds  to  aflign  natural  caufes  why  fame  is  not 
only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but  fhort  in  its  duration  ;  he  obferves 
the  difference  between  the  computation  of  time  in  earth  and 
heaven,  and  declares,  that  according  to  the  celeftial  chrono- 
logy,  no  human  honours  can  laft  a  finple  vear. 

V°i,.  III.  O  Such 
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Such  are  the  objections  by  which  Tully  has  made  a  fhew  of 
difcouraging  the  purfuits  of  fame;  objections  which  fufficiently 
difcover  his  tendernefs  and  regard  for  his  darling  phantom. 
Homer ,  when  the  plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of  Patre- 
clus  neceflary,  refolved,  at  leaft,  that  he  fhould  die  with  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  therefore  brought  down  againft  him  the  patron  god 
of  T r oy ,  and  left  to  Hettor  only  the  mean  talk  of  giving  die 
laft  blow  to  an  enemy  whom  a  divine  hand  had  difabled  from 
refiftance.  Thus  Tully  ennobles  fame,  which  he  profefies  to 
degrade,  by  oppofing  it  to  celeftial  happinefs ;  he  confines  not 
its  extent  but  by  the  boundaries  of  nature,  nor  contracts  its 
duration  but  by  reprefenting  it  fmall  in  the  eftimation  of  fupe- 
rior  beings.  He  (till  admits  it  the  higheft  and  nobleft  of  ter- 
reftrial  objects,  and  alleges  little  more  againft  it,  than  that  it  is 
neither  without  end,  nor  without  limits^ 

What  might  be  the  effecft  of  thefe  obfervations  conveyed  in 
Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  underftandings,  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  ;  but  few  of  thofe  who  (hall  in  the  prefent  age  read 
my  humble  verfion  will  find  themfelves  much  deprefled  in  their 
hopes,  or  retarded  in  their  defigns  ;  for  I  am  not  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  who  among  us  pafs  their  lives  in  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge,  or  acquifition  of  power,  have  very  anxioufly 
enquired  what  opinions  prevail  on  the  further  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges,  or  invigorated  any  effort  by  the  defire  of  fpreading  their 
renown  among  the  clans  of  Caucafus.  The  hopes  and  fears  of 
modern  minds  are  content  to  range  in  a  narrower  compafs  ;  a 
iingle  nation,  and  a  few  years,  have  generally  fufficient  ampli¬ 
tude  to  fill  our  imaginations. 

A  little  confideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that  fame  has 
other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans  ;  and  that  he  who  pla¬ 
ces  happinefs  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  name,  may  fpend 
his  life  in  propagating  it,  without  any  danger  of  -weeping  for 
new  worlds,  or  neceffity  of  palling  the  Atlantick  fea. 

The  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible  good  or  evil 
can  be  derived  by  the  greateft  power,  or  moft  aCtive  diligence, 
are  inconfiderable ;  and  where  neither  benefit  nor  mifchief  ope¬ 
rate,  the  only  motive  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of  others 
is  curiofity ;  a  paffion,  which,  though  in  fome  degree  univer- 
fally  aiTociated  to  reafon,  is  eafily  confined,  overborn,  or  di¬ 
verted  from  any  particular  objeCti 

Among  the  lower  clafies  of  mankind,  there  will  be  found 
very  little  defire  of  any  other  knowledge,  than  what  may  con¬ 
tribute  immediately  to  the  relief  of  fome  preffing  uneafinefs, 
or  the  attainment  of  fome  near  advantage.  The  Turks  are  faid 
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to  hear  with  wonder  a  propclal  to  walk  out  only  that  they  may 
walk  back  ;  and  enquire  why  any  man  fhould  labour  lor  no¬ 
thing  :  fo  thcl’e  whofe  condition  has  always  retrained  them  to 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  necefiities,  and  who  have  been 
accuflomed  to  look  forward  only  to  a  fmall  diRance,  will 
fcarcely  underfland,  why  nights  and  days  Ihould  be  fpent  in 
Rudies,  which  end  in  new  Rudies,  and  which,  according  to 
Malherbe’s  obfervation,  do  not  tend  to  leflen  the  pric?  of 
bread;  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufacturer  eafily  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  much  pleafure  can  arife  from  the  mere  knowledge 
■of  actions,  performed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  diRaht  times  ; 
or  that  any  thing  can  deferve  their  enquiry,  of  which 
*io*  ax.voy.iv,  t<  we  can  only  hear  the  report,  but  which 
-cannot  influence  our  lives  by  any  confequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leifure  from  indifpenfa- 
ble  bufinefs,  to  employ  their  thoughts  upon  narrative  or 
characters ;  and  among  thofe  to  whom  fortune  has  given 
the  liberty  of  living  more  by  their  own  choice,  manv  create  to 
themfelves  engagements,  by  the  indulgence  of  fome  petty 
ambition,  the  admiffion  of  fome  infatiahle  defire,  or  die  to¬ 
leration  of  fome  predominant  paffion.  T'he  man  whofe  whole 
with  is  to  accumulate  money,  has  no  other  care  than  to 
-  colleCt  intereR,  to  efiimate  fecurities,  and  to  engage  for  mort¬ 
gages  .  the  lover  diidains  to  turn  his  car  to  any  other  name 
tnan  that  of  Corinna ;  and  the  courtier  thinks  the  hour  loR, 
which,  is  not  fpent  in  promoting  Jiis  intereR,  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  his  advancement.  The  adventures  of  valour,  and  the 
diicoveries  of  fcience,  will  fipd  a  cold  reception,  when  they 
.are  obtruded  upon  an  attention  thus  bufy  with  its  favou¬ 
rite  amufement,  and  impatient  of  interruption  or  diRur- 
bance. 

But  not  only  fuch  employments  as  feduce  attention  by 
*  aPPearances  of  dignity,  or  promiies  of  happinefs,  may  refirain 
the  mind  from  excurfion  and  enquiry ;  curiofity  may  be  equally 
deRroyed  by  lefs  formidable  enemies,  it  may  be  diffipated  in 
trifles,  or  congealed  by  indolence.  The  fportfman  and  the  man 
of  drefs  have  their  heads  filled  with  a  fox  or  a  horfe-race,  a 
feather  or  a  ball ;  and  live  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  befide, 
with  as  much  content  as  he  that  heaps  up  gold,  or  folicits  pre¬ 
ferment,  digs  the  field,  or  beats  the  anvil ;  and  fome  yet  lower 
in  the  ranks  of  intelleCf,  dream  out  their  days  without  pleafure 
or  bufinefs,  without  joy  or  lorrow,  nor  ever  roufe  from  their 
lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  thofe  who  have  dedicated  themfelves  to  know- 
edge,  the  far  greater  part  have  confined  their  curiofity  to  a 
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few  objeCh,  and  have  very  little  inclination  to  promote  any 
fame,  but  that  which  their  own  ftudies  entitle  them  to  par¬ 
take.  The  naturalift  has  no  defire  to  know  the  opinions 
or  conjectures  of  the  philologer  :  the  botanift  looks  upon 
the  aftronomer  as  a  being  unworthy  of  his  regard  :  the  law¬ 
yer  fcarcely  hears  the  name  of  a  phyfician  without  contempt ; 
and  he  that  is  growing  great  and  happy  by  eleCtrifying  a 
bottle,  wonders  how  the  world  can  be  engaged  by  trifling- 
prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

If,  therefore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled  with  his 
aCtions  and  praifes,  {hall  fubduCt  from  the  number  of  his 
encomiafts,  all  thofe  who  are  placed  below  the  flight  of  fame, 
and  who  hear  in  the  vallies  of  life  no  voice  but  that  of  ne- 
ceffity ;  all  thofe  who  imagine  themfelves  too  important  to  re¬ 
gard  him,  and  confiderthe  mention  of  his  name  as  an  ufurpa- 
tion  of  their  time :  all  who  are  too  much  or  too  little  pleafed 
with  themfelves,  to  attend  to  any  thing  external ;  all  who  are 
attraCled  by  pleafure,  or  chained  down  by  pain,  to  unvaried 
ideas  ;  all  who  are  withheld  from  attending  his  triumph  by 
different  purfuits  ;  and  all  who  dumber  in  univerfal  negli¬ 
gence  ;  he  will  find  his  renown  ftraitened  by  nearer  bounds 
than  the  rocks  of  Caiicafus ,  and  perceive  that  no  man  can  be 
venerable  or  formidable,  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

That  we  may  not  languifh  in  our  endeavours  after  excel¬ 
lence,  it  is  neceffary,  that,  as  Africanus  counfels  his  defen¬ 
dant,  “  we  raife  our  eyes  to  higher  profpeCts,  and  contem- 
«  plate  our  future  and  eternal  ftate,  without  giving  up  our 
c:  hearts  to  the  praife  of  crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  fach 
«  rewards  as  human  power  can  beftow.” 
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Numb.  119.  Tuesday,  May  7,  1751. 

Iliac  os  intra  tnuros  peccatur,  et  extra.  Hor, 

Faults  lay  on  either  fide  the  Trojan  tow'rs.  Elphinston. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

As,  notwithftanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or  pride,  or 
prudence,  will  be  able  to  fuggeft,  men  and  women  mud  at 
laft  pafs  their  lives  together,  I  have  never  therefore  thought 
thofe  writers  friends  to  human  happinefs,  who  endeavour  to 
excite  in  either  fex  a  general  contempt  or  fufpicio.n  of  the 
other.  To  perfuade  them  who  are  entering  the  world,  and 
looking  abroad  for  a  fuitable  alTociate,  that  all  are  equally  vi¬ 
cious,  "or  equally  ridiculous  ;  that  they  who  truft  are  certainly 
betrayed,  and  they  who  efteem  are  always  difappointed ;  is  not 
to  awaken  judgment,  but  to  inflame  temerity.  Without  hope 
there  can  be  no  caution,  Thofe  who  are  convinced,  that  no 
reafon  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never  harafs  their 
thoughts  with  doubt  and  deliberation ;  they  will  refolve,  fmce 
they  are  doomed  to  mifery,  that  no  needlefs  anxiety  fhall  dis¬ 
turb  their  quiet;  they  will  plunge  at  hazard  into  the  crowd, 
and  fnatch  the  firft  hand  that  lhali  be  held  toward  them. 

That  the  world  is  overrun  with  vice,  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
vice,  however  predominant,  has  not  yet  gained  an  unlimited 
dominion.  Simple  and  unmingled  good  is  not  in  our  power, 
but  we  may  generally  efcape  a  greater  evil  by  fuffering  a  lefs  ; 
and  therefore,  thofe  who  undertake  to  initiate  the  young  and 
ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of  life,  fhould  be  careful  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  poflibility  of  virtue  and  happinefs,  and  to  encourage 
endeavours  by  profpedfs  of  fuccefs. 

You,  perhaps,  do  not  fufpedt,  that  thefe  are  the  fentiments 
of  one  who  has  been  fubjedl  for  many  years  to  all  the  hardfhips 
of  antiquated  virginity  ;  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  cold- 
nefs  of  negledl,  and  the  petulance  of  infult ;  has  been  morti¬ 
fied  in  full  affemblies  by  enquiries  after  forgotten  fafhions, 
games  long  difufed,  and  wits  and  beauties  of  ancient  renown  ; 
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has  been  invited,  with  malicious  importunity,  to  the  fecond  wed¬ 
ding  of  many  acquaintances  ;  has  been  ridiculed  by  two  gene¬ 
rations  of  coquets  in  whifpers  intended  to  be  heard  ;  and  been 
long  conftdered  by  the  airy  and  gay,  as  too  venerable  for.  fami¬ 
liarity,  and  too  wife  for  pleafure.  It  is  indeed  natural  for  in¬ 
jury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by  continual  repetition  to  produce 
an  habitual  afperity  ;  yet  I  have  hitherto  ftruggled  with  fo  much 
vigilance  againft  my  pride  and  my  refentment,  that  I  have  pre- 
ferved  my  temper  uncorrupted.  I  have  not  yet  made  it  any 
part  of  my  employment  to  colledl  fentences  againft  marriage ; 
nor  am  inclined  to  leffen  the  number  of  the  few  friends  whom 
time  has  left  me,  by  obftrueKng  that  happinefs  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  venting  my  vexation  in  cenfures  of  the  forward- 
nefs  and  indifcretion  of  girls,  or  the  inconftancy,  tafteleff- 
nefs,  and  perfidy  of  men. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  condition  to 
which  we  are  not  condemned  by  neceffity,  but  induced  by. 
obfervation  and  choice  ;  and  therefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never 
yet  felt  all  the  malignity  with  which  a  reproach,  edged  with 
the  appellation  of  old  maid,  fwells  fome  of  thofe  hearts  in 
which  it  is  infixed.  I  was  not  condemned  in  my  youth  to 
folitude,  either  by  indigence  or  deformity,  nor  palled  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  life  without  the  flattery  of  courtfnip,  and  the  joys 
ef  triumph.  I  have  danced  the  round  of  gaiety  amidft  the 
murmurs  of  envy,'  and  gratulations  of  applaufe  ;  been  attended 
from  pleafure  to  pleafure  by  the  great,  the  fprightly,  and  the 
vain;  and  feen  my  regard  Solicited  by  the  obfequioufnefs  of. 
gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and  the  timidity  of  love.  If, 
therefore,  I  am  yet  a  ftranger  to  nuptial  happinefs,  I  fuffer  only 
the  confequences  of  my  own  refolves,  and  can  look  back  upon 
the  fucceffion  of  lovers,  whofe  addreffes  I  have  rejected  with¬ 
out  grief,  and  without  malice. 

When  my  name  firfl  began  to  be  inferibed  upon  glafies,  I 
was  honoured  with  the  amorous  profeffions  cf  the  gay  V °nujtu- 
lus,  a  gentleman,  who,  being  the  only  fon  of  a  wealthy  fa¬ 
mily,  had  been  educated  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  expence,  and 
foftnefs  of  effeminacy.  He  -was  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and 
eafy  in  his  addrefs,  and,  therefore,  foon  gained  upon  my  eye 
at  an  age  when  the  fight  is  very  little  over-ruled,  by  the  un- 
derftanding.  He  had  not  any  power  in  himfelf  of  gladdening 
or  amufing ;  but  fupplied  his  want  of  convention  by  treats 
and  diversions  ;  and  his  chief  art  of  courtlhip  was  to  fill  the 
mind  of  his  miftrefs  with  parties,  rambles,  mufick,  and  {hews. 
We  were  often  engaged  in  fhort  excurfions  to  gardens  and  feats, 
und  I  was  for  a  while  pleafed  with  the  care  which  V enujlulus 
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difcovered  in  fecuring  me  from  any  appearance  of  danger,  or 
poffibility  of  mifchance,  He  never  failed  to  recommend  cau¬ 
tion  to  his  coachman,  or  to  promife  the  waterman  a  reward  if 
he  landed  us  fafe ;  and  always  contrived  to  return  by  day-light 
for  fear  of  robbers.  This  extraordinary  folicitude  was  repre- 
lented  for  a  time  as  the  effedf  of  his  tendernefs  for  me  ;  but  fear 
is  too  ftrong  for  continued  hypocrify,  I  foon  difcovered,  that 
Venujlulus  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  elegance  of  a  female. 
His  imagination  was  perpetually  clouded  with  terrors,  and  he 
could  fcarcely  refrain  from  fcreams  and  outcries  at  any  acciden¬ 
tal  (urprife.  Hedurft  not  enter  a  room  if  a  rat  was  heard  be¬ 
hind  the  wainfcot,  nor  orofs  a  field  where  the  cattle  were  fri Ik¬ 
ing  in  the  funfhine  ;  the  leaft  breeze  that  waved  upon  the  river 
wasaftorm,  and  every  clamour  in  the  ftreet  was  a  cry  of  fire, 
I  have  feen  him  lofe  his  colour  when  my  fquirrel  had  broke  his 
chain ;  and  was  forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the  fudden 
entrance  of  a  black  cat.  Compaflion  once  obliged  me  to  drive 
away  with  my  fan,  a  beetle  that  kept  him  in  dilfrefs,  and  chide 
off  a  dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would  gladly 
have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his  own  efcape.  Women  natu¬ 
rally  expedt  defence  and  protedfion  from  a  lover  or  a  huf- 
band,  and  therefore  you  wifi  not  thjnk  me  culpable  in  refufing 
a  wretch,  who  would  have  burdened  life  with  unnecefTary 
fears,  and  flown  to  me  for  that  fucconr  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungofa ,  the  fop  of  a  flock-jobber, 
V/hofe  vilits  my  friends,  by  the  importunity  of  perfuafion,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  me  to  allow.  Fungofa  was  no  very  fuitable  com¬ 
panion  ;  for  having  heen  bred  in  a  counting-houfe,  he  fpoke 
a  language  unintelligible  in  any  other  place.  He  had  no  de-: 
fire  of  any  reputation  but  that  of  an  acute  prognofHcator  of 
the  changes  in  the  funds  ;  nor  had  any  means  of  raifmg  merri¬ 
ment,  but  by  telling  how  fomebody  was  overreached  in  a  bar¬ 
gain  by  his  father.  He  was,  however,  a  youth  of  great  fobri- 
ety  and  prudence,  and  frequently  informed  us  how  carefully 
he  would  improve  my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  hafte  to  conclude 
the  match,  but  was  fo  much  awed  by  my  parents,  that  I  durft 
not  difmifs  him,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  doomed  for  ever 
to  the  grofsnefs  of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon  of  ufury,  had  not 
a  fraud  been  difcovered  in  the  fettlement,  which  fet  me  free 
from  the  perfecution  of  groveling  pride,  and  pecuniary  impu¬ 
dence. 

I  was  afterwards  fix  months  without  any  particular  notice, 
but  at  laft  became  the  idol  of  the  glittering  Flofculus ,  who  pre- 
fcrib.ed  the  inode  of  embroidery  to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and 
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varied  at  pleafure  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  fleeve  of  every 
coat  that  appeared  in  fafhionable  aflemblies.  Flofculus  made  fome 
imprefilon  upon  my  heart  by  a  compliment  which  few  ladies 
can  hear  without  emotion,  he  commended  my  fkill  in  drefs, 
my  judgment  in  fuiting  colours,  and  my  art  in  difpofing  orna¬ 
ments.  Bur  Flofculus  was  too  much  engaged  by  his  own  ele¬ 
gance,  to  be  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  lover,  or 
to  pleafe  with  varied  praife  an  ear  made  delicate  by  riot  of  adu¬ 
lation.  He  expected  to  be  repaid  part  of  his  tribute,  and  ftaid 
away  three  days,  becaufe  I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new 
coat.  I  quickly  found,  that  Flofculus  was  rather  a  rival  than 
an  admirer;  and  that  we  fhould  probably  live  in  a  perpetual 
Rruggle  of  emulous  finery,  and  fpend  our  lives  in  ftratagems 
to  be  firft  in  the  fafhion. 

I  had  foon  after  the  honour  at  a  feaft  of  attracting  the  eyes 
of  Dentatus ,  one  of  thofe  human  beings  whofe  only  happinefs 
is  to  dine.  Dentatus  regaled  me  with  foreign  varieties,  told 
me  of  meafures  that  he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  bell  cook  in 
France ,  and  entertained  me  with  bills  of  fare,  prefcribed  the 
arrangement  of  cliches,  and  taught  me  two  fauces  invented  by 
himfelf.  At  length,  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  happi¬ 
nefs,  I  declared  my  opinion  too  haftily  upon  a  pye  made  under 
his  own  direction  ;  after  which  he  grew  fo  cold  and  negligent, 
that  he  was  eafily  difniffed. 

Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But  two  of  them  I  drove 
from  me,  by  difcovering  that  they  had  no  tafte  or  knowledge  in 
mulick  ;  three  I  difmifled,  becaufe  they  were  drunkards  ;  two, 
becaufe  they  paid  their  addrefles  at  the  fame  time  toother  la¬ 
dies  ;  and  fix,  becaufe  they  attempted  to  influence  my  choice, 
by  bribing  my  maid.  Two  more  I  difcarded  at  the  iecond  vi- 
iit,  for  obfcene  allufions  ;  and  five  for  drollery  on  religion.  In 
the  latter  part  of  my  reign,  I  fentenced  two  to  perpetual  exile, 
for  offering  me  fettiements,  by  which  the  children  of  a  former 
marriage  would  have  been  injured ;  four,  for  reprefenting 
fiilfely  the  value  of  their  eftates  ;  three  for  concealing  their 
debts  ;  and  one,  for  raifing  the  rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant. 

I  have  now  fent  you  a  narrative,  which  the  ladies  may  oppofe 
to  the  tale  or  Hymenaus.  I  mean  not  to  depreciate  the  fex 
which  has  produced  poets  and  philofophers,  heroes  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  ;  but  will  not  fuffer  the  riling  generation  of  beauties  to 
be  dejected  by  partial  fatire  ;  or  to  imagine,  that  thofe  who  cen- 
fured  them,  have  not  likewife  their  follies,  and  their  vices.  I 
do  not  yet  believe  happinefs  unattainable  in  marriage,  though  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  man,  with  whom  I  could 
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prudently  venture  an  infeparable  union.  It  is  necefiary  to  ex¬ 
pole  faults,  that  their  deformity  may  be  feen  ;  but  the  reproach 
ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  crime,  nor  either  fex  to 
be  condemned,  becaufe  fome  women,  or  men,  are  indelicate^ 
or  dilhoneft. 


I  am,  &c. 


Tranquilla. 


Numb.  120.  Saturday,  May  n,  1751. 


Redditum  Cyri  folio  Phraaten , 
Difjidens pleli,  numero  beatorum 
Exirnit  virtus,  popidemque fa/Jis 
Dcdocet  uti 

Vocilus. 


Hor. 


True  virtue  can  the  crowd  unteach 
Their  falfe  miftaken  forms  of  fpeech  ; 
Virtue  to  crowds  a  foe  profeft, 
Difdains  to  number  with  the  blefl: 
Phraates,  by  his  Haves  ador’d, 

And  to  the  Parthian  crown  reftor’d. 


Francis. 


N  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can ,  conqueror  of  the  ealt,  in  the 
city  of  Samarcand ,  lived  Nouradin  the  merchant,  renowned 
throughout  all  the  regions  of  India  for  the  extent  of  his  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  integrity  of  his  dealings.  His  warehoufes  were 
filled  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  remoteft  nations  ;  every 
rarity  of  nature,  every  curiofity  of  art,  whatever  was  valua¬ 
ble,  whatever  was  ufeful,  halted  to  his  hand.  The  ftreets 
were  crowded  with  his  carriages  ;  the  fea  was  covered  with  his 
fihips  ;  the  ftreams  of  Oxus  were  wearied  with  conveyance, 
and  every  breeze  of  the  Iky  wafted  wealth  to  Nouradin. 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himfelf  feized  with  a  How  malady, 
which  he  firlt  endeavoured  to  divert  by  application,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  relieve  by  luxury  and  indulgence ;  but  finding  his 
strength  every  day  lefs,  he  was  at  laft  terrified,  and  called  for 
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help  upon  the  fages  of  phyfick ;  they  filled  his  apartments  with 
alexipharmicks,  reft oratives,  and  effential  virtues  ;  the  pearls  ot 
the  otean  were  diftblved,  the  fpicesef  Arabia  were  diftilled, 
and  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  employed  to  give  new  fpi- 
rits  to  his  nerves,  and  new  balfani  to  his  blood.  Nouradin 
was  for  fome  time  amufed  with  promifes,  invigorated  with  cor¬ 
dials,  or  foothed  with  anodynes  ;  but  the  difeafe  preyed  upon 
his  vitals,  and  he  foon  difcovered  with  indignation,  that  health 
was  not  to  be  bought.  He  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  ae- 
iertedbyhis  phyficians,  and  rarely  vifited  by  his  friends  ;  but 
his  unwillingnefs  to  die  flattered  him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 

At  length,  having  palled  the  night  in  tedious  languor,  he 
called  to  him  Almqmouliny  his  only  fon  ;  and  difmifling  his  at¬ 
tendants,  tc  My  fon,”  fays  he,  behold  here  the  weaknefs  and 
<c  fragility  of  man  ;  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father  was 
<c  great  and  happv,  frefh  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and  ftrong  as  the 
w  cedar  of  the  mountain  ;  the  natrons  of  Afia  drank  his  dews, 
“  and  art  and  commerce  delighted  in  his  fhade.  Malevolence 
“  beheld  me,  and  fighed  :  His  root,  Ihe  cried,  is  fixed  in  the 
a  depths  ;  it  is  watered  by  the  fountains  of  Oxus  ;  it  fends  out 
‘c  branches  afar,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  blaft  ;  prudence  re- 
<c  dines  againft  his  trunk,  and  profperity  dances  on  his  top. 
cc  Nov/,  Almamoulin ,  look  upon  me  withering  and  proftrate  ; 
tc  look  upon  me  and  attend.  I  have  trafficked,  I  have  prof- 
<c  pered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain  ;  my  houfe  is  fplendid,  my  fer- 
tc  vants  are  numerous  ;  yet  I  difplaved  only  a  fmall  part  of  my 
“  riches  ;  the  reft,  which  I  was  hindered  from  enjoying  by 
<c  the  fear  of  raifing  envy,  or  tempting  rapacity,  I  have  piled 
“  in  towers,  I  have  buried  in  caverns,  I  have  hidden  in  fecret 
“  repofitories,  which  this  fcroll  will  difeover.  My  purpofe 
ic  w7as,  after  ten  months  more  fpent  in  commerce,  to  have 
u  withdrawn  my  wealth  to  a  fafer  country ;  to  have  given  feven 
<c  years  to  delight  and  feftivity,  and  the  remaining  part  of  my 
u  days  to  folitude  and  repentance  ;  but  the  hand  ot  death  is 
“  upon  me  ;  a  frigorifick  torpor  encroaches  upon  my  veins  ; 
<c  I  am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toil,  which  it  muft  be 
“  thy  bufinefs  to  enjoy  with  wifdom.”  The  thought  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  wealth  filled  Nouradin  with  fuch  grief,  that  he  fell  into 
convulfions,  became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Alma?noitliny  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched  a  while 
with  honeft  forrow,  and  fat  two  hours  in  profound  meditation, 
without  perufing  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He 
then  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  as  overborn  with  afflidlion, 
and  there  read  the  inventory  of  his  new  pofleffions,  which 
fvvelled  his  heart  with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  no  longer  la- 
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merited  his  father’s  death.  He  was  now  fufficiently  ccmpofed 
to  order  a  funeral  of  modeft  magnificence,  fuitable  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  Nouradin’s  profeilion,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
wealth.  The  two  next  nights  he  fpent  in  vifiting  the  tower 
and  the  caverns,  and  found  the  treasures  greater  to  his  eye 
fhan  to  his  imagination. 

Almamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of  exact  frugality, 
and  had  often  looked  with  envy  on  the  finery  and  expences  of 
pt’ner  young  men :  he  therefore  believed,  that  happinefs  was 
now  in  his  power,  fince  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  regret  the  want.  He  refolved  to 
give  a  lpofe  to  his  defires,  to  revel  in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain 
or  uneafinefs  no  more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  fplendid  equipage,  dreffed  his 
fervants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  covered  his  horfes  with 
golden  caparifons,  He  fhowered  down  filver  on  the  populace, 
and  fuffered  their  acclamations  to  fwell  him  with  infolence. 
The  nobles  faw  him  with  anger,  the  wife  men  of  the  Rate 
combined  againft  him,  the  leaders  of  armies  threatened  his  de- 
ftrudtion.  Almamoulin  was  informed  of  his  danger;  he  put  on 
the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  prefence  of  his  enemies,  and  ap- 
peafed  them  with  gold,  and  gems,  and  fupplication. 

He  then  fought  to  (Lengthen  himfelf,  by  an  alliance  with 
the  princes  of  Tartary ,  and  offered  the  price  of  kingdoms  for 
k  wife  of  noble  birth.  His  fuit  was  generally  rejedfed,  and 
his  prefents  refufed ;  but  the  princefs  of  Ajlracan  once  conde- 
fcer.ded  to  admit  him  to  her  prefence.  She  received  him 
fitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in  the  robe  of  royalty,  and  fhin- 
mg  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda ;  command  fparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  dignity  towered  on  her  forehead.  Almamoulin  ap¬ 
proached  and  trembled.  She  faw  his  confufion  and  difdained 
him  ;  How,  fays  fhc,  dares  the  wretch  hope  my  obedience, 
who  thus  (hrinks  at  my  glance  ?  Retire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches 
in  fordid  oftentation  ;  thou  waft  born  to  be  wealthy,  but  never 
canft  be  great. 

He  then  contradfed  his  defires  to  more  private  and  domef* 
tick  pleafures,  He  built  palaces,  he  laid  out  gardens,  he 
changed  the  face  of  the  land,  he  tranfplanted  forefts,  he 
levelled  mountains,  opened  profpecfs  into  diftant  regions, 
poured  fountains  from  the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled  rivers 
through  new  channels. 

Thefe  amufements  plealea  him  for  a  time ;  but  langour  and 
wearinefs  foon  invaded  him.  His  bowers  loft  their  fragrance, 
and  the  waters  murmured  without  notice.  He  purchafed 
*arge  tracts  of  land  in  diftant  provinces,  adorned  them  with 
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houfes  of  pleafure,  and  diverftfied  them  with  accommodations 
for  different  feafons.  Change  of  place  at  firft  relieved  his 
fafety,  but  all  the  novelties  of  fituation  were  foon  exhaufted ; 
he  round  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  defires,  for  want  of  external 
objefls,  ravaging  himfelf. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samarkand ,  and  fet  open  his  doors 
to  thofe  whom  idlenefs  fends  out  in  fearch  of  pleafure.  His 
tables  were  always  covered  with  delicacies ;  wines  of  every 
vintage  fparkled  in  his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  fcatteied  P'-E.- 
fumes’.  The  found  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice  of  the  finger, 
chafed  away  fadnefs;  every  hour  was  crowned  with  pleafiue  ; 
and  the  day  ended  and  began  witn  feafts  and  dances,  and  re¬ 
velry  and  merriment.  Alvicrnwulin  cried  out,  l  have  at  laft 
“  found  the  ’ufe  of  riches ;  I  am  furrounded  by  companions, 
<c  who  view  my  greatnefs  without  envy  ;  and  I  enjoy  at  once 

the  raptures  of  popularity,  and  the  fafety  of  an  oofcure 
«  ftation.  What  trouble  can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  ftu- 
«  dious  to  pleafe,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleafure  ? 
u  WEat  danger  can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  man  is  a 
“  friend?” 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin-,  as  he  looked  down 
from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  affembly,  regaling  at  his 
expence ;  but  in  the  midft  of  this  foliloquy,  an  officer  of 
juftice  entered  the  houfe,  and,  in  the  form  of  legal  citation, 
fummoned  Almamoulin  to  appear  before  the  emperor.  The 
guefts  flood  awhile  aghaft,  then  ftole  imperceptibly  away,  and 
he  was  led  off  without  a  fingle  voice  to  witnefs  his  integrity. 
He  now  found  one  of  his  molt  frequent  vifltants  acculmg  him 
of  treafon,  in  hopes  of  fharing  his  confifcation  ;  yet,  unpatro- 
nized  and  unsupported,  he  cleared  himfelf  by  the  opennefs  of 
innocence,  and  the  confillence  of  truth ;  he  was  dilmiffe4 
with  honour,  and  his  accufer  perifhed  in  prifon. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little  reafon  he  had 
hoped  for  juftice  or  fidelity  from  thofe  who  live  only  to  gratiry 
their  fenfes;  and,  being  now  weary  with  vain  experiments 
upon  life  and  fruitlefs  refearches  after  felicity,  he  had  recourfe 
to  a  fage,  who,  after  fpending  his  youth  in  travel  and  obfer- 
vation,°had  retired  from  all  human  cares,  to  a  final!  habitation 
on  the  banks  of  Oxus>  where  he  converfed  only  with  fuch  as 
folicited  his  counfel.  “  Brother,”  faid  the  philofopher,  «  thou 
u  haft  buffered  thy  reafon  to  be  deluded  by  idle  hopes,  and 
“  fallacious  appearances.  Having  long  looked  with  defire 
£C  upon  riches,  thou  haft  taught  thyfelf  to  think  them  more 
“  valuable  than  nature  deftgned  them,  and  to  expedl  rrom 
“  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught  thee,  that  they 
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<c  cannot  give,  that  they  do  not  confer  wifdom,  thou  mayeft 
u  be  convinced,  by  confidering  at  how  dear  a  price  they 
“  tempted*  thee,  upon  thy  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  to 
“  purchafe  the  empty  found  of  vulgar  acclamation.  That 
“  they  cannot  beftow  fortitude  or  magnanimity,  that  man 
<c  may  be  certain,  who  flood  trembling  at  Aftracan^  before  a 
“  being  net  naturally  fuperior  to  himfelf.  That  they  will  not 
“  fupply  unexhaufted  pleafure,  the  recollection  of  forfaken 
“  palaces,  and  neglected  gardens,  will  eafily  inform  thee. 
tc  That  they  rarely  purchafe  friends,  thou  didft  foon  difcover, 
“  when  tnou  were  left  to  ftand  'thy  trial  uncountenanced 
“  and  alone.  Yet  think  not  riches  ufelefs;  there  are  pur- 
(l  pofes  to  which  a  wife  man  may  be  delighted  to  apply  them, 
“  they  may,  by  a  rational  diftribution  to  thofe  who  want  them, 
“  eafe  the  pains  of  helplefs  difeafe,  fiill  the  throbs  of  reftlefs 
“  anxiety,  relieve  innocence  from  oppreffion,  and  raife  imbe- 
“  cliffy  to  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour.  This  they  will  enable 
“  thee  to  perform,  and  this  will  afford  the  only  happinefs 
“  ordained  for  our  prefent  ftate,  the  conffdence  of  divine 
“  favour,  and  the  hope  of  future  rewards.” 


N  umb.  121.  Tuesday,  May  14,  1751. 

0  imitatores,  fervum  pecus  !  Hor. 

Away,  ye  imitators,  fervile  herd  !  Elphisstok. 

I  H  A  VE  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  univer- 
fities,  that  among  the  youth  from  whom  the  next  fwarm  of 
reafoners  is  to  learn  philofophy,  and  the  next  flight  of  beauties 
to  hear  elegies  and  fonnets,  there  are  many,  who,  inftead  of 
endeavouring  by  books  and  meditation  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  content  theinfelv.es  with  the  fecondary  know¬ 
ledge,  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  coffee-houfe  can  fup¬ 
ply;  and,  without  any  examination  or  diftincflion,  adopt  the 
criticifms  and  remarks,  which  happen  to  drop  from  thofe  who 
have  rifen,  by  merit  or  fortune,  to  reputation  and  autho- 

rIt>T 

Thefe  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  correfpondent 
ftigmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes ;  and  feems  defirous  that 
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they  finould  be  made  afhamed  of  lazy  fubmiffion,  and  animat¬ 
ed  to  attempts  after  new  difcoveries,  and  original  fentiments. 

It  is  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehement,  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  and  fevere.  For,  as  they  feldom  comprehend  at  once  all 
the  confequenees  of  a  pofition,  or  perceive  the  difficulties  by 
which  cooler  and  more  experienced  reafoners  are  reftrained 
from  confidence,  they  form  their  conclufions  with  great  preci¬ 
pitance.  Seeing  nothing  that  can  darken  or  embarrafs  the  quef- 
tion,  they  expect  to  find  their  own  opinion  univerfally  preva¬ 
lent,  and  are  inclined  to  impute  uncertainty  and  hefitation  to 
want  of  honefty,  rather  than  of  knowledge.  I  may  perhaps; 
therefore,  be  reproached  by  my  lively  correfpondent,  when  it 
fhall  be  found,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  perfecute  thefe 
collectors  of  fortuitous  knowledge  with  the  feverity  required  ; 
yet,  as  I  am  now  too  old  to  be  much  pained  by  hafty  cenfure, 
I  fti all  not  be  afraid  of  taking  into  protection  thofe  whom  I 
think  condemned  without  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  their 
caufe. 

He  that  adopts  the  fentiments  of  another,  whom  he  has  rea- 
fon  to  believe  wifer  than  himfelf,  is  only  to  be  blamed  when  he 
claims  the  honours  which  are  not  due  but  to  the  author,  and 
endeavours  to  deceive  the  world  into  praife  and  veneration  ; 
for,  to  learn,  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  youth ;  and,  whether 
we  increafe  our  knowledge  by  books  or  by  converfation,  we 
are  equally  indebted  to  foreign  affiftance. 

The  greater  part  of  ftudents  are  not  born  with  abilities  to 
conftruCt fyftems,  or  advance  knowledge;  nor  can  have  any 
hope  beyond  that  of  becoming  intelligent  hearers  in  the  fchools 
of  art,  of  being  able  to  comprehend  what  others  difcover,  and 
to  remember  what  others  teach.  Even  thofe  to  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  hath  allotted  greater  ftrength  of  underftanding,  can  ex¬ 
pect  only  to  improve  a  fingle  fcience.  In  every  other  part  of 
learning,  they  muft  be  content  to  follow  opinions,  which  they 
are  not  able  to  examine ;  and,  even  in  that  which  they  claim  as 
peculiarly  their  own,  can  feldom  add  more  than  fome  fmall  par¬ 
ticle  of  knowledge,  to  the  hereditary  {lock  devolved  to  them 
from  ancient  times,  the  collective  labour  of  a  thoufand  intel¬ 
lects. 

In  fcience,  which,  being  fixed  and  limited,  admits  of  no 
other  variety  than  fuch  as  arifes  from  new  methods  of  diftribu- 
tion,  or  new  arts  of  illuftration,  the  neceffity  of  following  the 
traces  of  our  predeceiTors  is  indifputably  evident ;  but  there 
appears  no  reafon,  why  imagination  Ihould  be  fubjeCt  to  the 
fame  reftraint.  It  might  be  conceived,  that  of  thofe  who  pro- 
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fefs  to  forfake  the  narrow  paths  of  truth  every  one  may  de- 
viate  towards  a  different  point,  ffnce  though  reftitude  is  uni¬ 
form  and  fixed,  obliquity  may  be  infinitely  diverfified.  The 
roads  of  fcience  are  narrow,  fo  that  they  who  travel  them, 
muff  either  follow  or  meet  one  another;  but  in  the  boundlefs 
regions  of  poflibi’ity,  which  fiftion  claims  for  her  dominion, 
there  are  furely  a  thoufand  recedes  unexplored,  a  thoufand  flow¬ 
ers  unplucked,  a  thoufand  fountains  unexhaufted,  combinations 
of  imagery  yet  unobferved,  and  races  of  ideal  inhabitants  not 
hitherto  delcribed. 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  perfuade,  or  reafon  evince,  expe¬ 
rience  can  boaft  of  very  few  additions  to  ancient  fable.  The 
wars  of  Troy,  and  the  travels  of  UlyJJes-,  have  furniffied  almoft 
all  fucceeding  poets  with  incidents,  characters,  and  fentiments. 
The  Romans  are  confefled  to  have  attempted  little  more  than 
to  difplay  in  their  own  tongue  the  inventions  of  the  Greeks. 
There  is,  in  all  their  writings,  fuch  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
allufions  to  the  tales  of  the  fabulous  age,  that  they  muft  be  con¬ 
fefled  often  to  want  that  power  of  giving  pleafure  which  novelty 
fupplies  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  they  excelled  fo  much  in 
the  graces  of  diCtion,  when  we  confider  how  rarely  they  were 
employed  in  fearch  of  new  thoughts. 

The  warmeft  admirers  of  the  great  Mantuan  poet  can  extol 
him  for  little  more  than  the  fkill  with  which  he  has,  by  mak¬ 
ing  his  hero  both  a  traveller  and  a  warrior,  united  the  beauties 
of  the  ///Wand  OdyJJey  in  one  compofition  :  yet  his  judgment 
was  perhaps  fometimes  overborn  by  his  avarice  cf  the  Homeric 
treafures  ;  and,  for  fear  of  fufFering  a  fparkling  ornament  to 
be  loft,  he  has  inferted  it  where  it  cannot  Urine  with  its  origi¬ 
nal  fplendor. 

When  UlyJJes  vifited  the  infernal  regions,  he  found,  among 
the  heroes  that  perilhed  at  Troy ,  his  competitor,  Ajax ,  who, 
when  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged  to  UlyJJes ,  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  the  madnefs  of  difappointment.  He  ftill  ap¬ 
peared  to  refent,  as  on  earth,  his  lots  and  difgrace.  UlyJJes 
endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  praifes  and  fuhmiflion  ;  but 
Ajax  walked  away  without  reply.  This  pafiage  has  always 
been  considered  as  eminently  beautiful  ;  becaufe  Ajax ,  the 
haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  ioldier,  cf  unlhaken  courage,  of 
immoveable  constancy,  but  without  the  power  of  recommend¬ 
ing  his  own  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing  his  aflertions  by 
any  other  argument  than  the  fword,  had  no  way  of  making  his 
anger  known,  but  by  gloomy  fullennefs  and  dumb  ferocity. 
His  hatred  of  a  man  whom  he  conceived  to  have  defeated  hint 
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only  by  volubility  of  tongue,  was  therefore  naturally  {hewn  by 
iilence  more  contemptuous  and  piercing  than  any  words  that 
fo  rude  an  orator  could  have  found,  and  by  which  he  gave  his 
enemv  no  opportunity  of  exerting  the  only  power  in  which  he 
was  fuperior. 

When  /Eneas  is  font  by  Virgil  to  the  fhades,  he  meets  Dido 
the  queen  of  Carthage ,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the 
grave  ;  he  accofts  her  with  tendernefs  and  excufes  ;  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  difdain.  She  turns  away 
like  Ajax ;  but  file  refembles  him  in  none  of  thofe  qualities 
which  give  either  dignity  or  propriety  to  filence.  She  might, 
without  any  departure  front  the  tenour  of  her  condudf,  have 
burfc  out  like  other  injured  women  into  clamour,  reproach, 
and  denunciation  ;  but  Virgil  had  his  imagination  full  of  Ajax, 
and  therefore  could  net  prevail  on  himfelf  to  teach  Dido  any 
other  mode  of  refentment. 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  feduced  by  imitation,  there  will  be 
little  hope,  that  common  wits  fhould  efcape  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  thatbefides  the  univerfal  and  acknowledged  practice 
of  copying  the  ancients,  there  has  prevailed  in  every  age 
a  particular  fpecies  of  fiftion.  At  one  time  all  truth  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  allegory;  at  another,  nothing  was  feen  but  in  a 
viiion ;  at  one  period  all  the  poets  followed  fheep,  and  every 
event  produced  a  paftoral ;  at  another  they  bufied  themfelves 
wholly  in  giving  directions  to  a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  eafy  to -conceive  why  any  fafhion  fhould  become 
popular,  by  which  idlenefs  is  favoured,  and  imbecility  aflifled  ; 
but  furely  no  man  of  genius  can  much  applaud  himfelf  for  re¬ 
peating  a  tale  with  which  the  audience  is  already  tired,  and 
which  could  bring  no  honour  to  any  but  its  inventor. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  fchemes  of  writing,  on  which  the 
laborious  wits  of  the  prefeht  time  employ  their  faculties.  One 
is  the  adaptation  of  fenfe  to  all  the  rhymes  which  our  language 
can  fupply  to  fome  word,  that  makes  the  burden  of  the  ftanza ; 
but  this,  as  it  has  been  only  ufed  in  a  kind  of  amorous  bur- 
lefque,  can  fcarcely  be  cenfured  with  much  acrimony.  Tim 
other  is  the  imitation  of  Spenfer ,  which,  by  the  influence  of 
fome  men  of  learn  ng  and  genius,  feems  likely  to  gain  upon 
the  ao-e,  and  therefore  deferves  to  l?e  more  attentively  confi- 
dered. 

To  imitate  the  fidtiens  and  fentiments  of  Spenfer  can  incur 
no  reproach,  for  allegory  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  pleafing 
vehicles  of  inftruftion.  But  I  am  very  far  from  extending  the 
fame  refpeCi  to  hisdi&ion  or  his  ftanza.  His  flyle  was  in  his 
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own  time  allowed  to  be  vicious,  fo  darkened  with  old  words 
and  peculiarities  of  phrafe,  and  fo  remote  from  common  ufe, 
that  Johnfon  boldly  pronounces  him  to  have  written  no  language. 
His  ftanza  is  at  once  difficult  and  unpleafing  ;  tirefome  to  the 
ear  by  its  uniformity,  and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.  It 
was  at  firft  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  poets,  without 
due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  The  Italians  have 
little  variety  of  termination,  and  were  forced  to  contrive  fuch 
a  ftanza  as  might  admit  the  greateft  number  of  fimilar  rhymes  ; 
but  our  words  end  with  fo  much  diverfity,  that  it  is  feldom 
convenient  for  us  to  bring  more  than  two  of  the  fame  found 
together.  If  it  be  juftly  obferved  by  Milton,  that  rhyme  obli¬ 
ges  poets  to  exprefs  their  thoughts  in  improper  terms,  thefe 
improprieties  muft  always  be  multiplied,  as  the  difficulty  of 
rhyme  is  increafed  by  long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenfer  are  indeed  not  very  rigid  cenfors  of 
themfelves,  for  they  feem  to  conclude,  that  when  they  have 
disfigured  their  lines  with  a  few  obfolete  fyllables,  they  have 
accomplilhed  their  defign,  without  confidering  that  they  ought 
not  only  to  admit  old  words,  but  to  avoid  new.  The  laws  of 
imitation  are  broken  by  every  word  introduced  fince  the  time 
of  Spenfer ,  as  the  character  of  Heitor  is  violated  by  quot-  ' 
ing  Arijlotle  in  the  play.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
exclude  from  a  long  poem  all  modern  phrafes,  though  it  is 
eafy  to  fprinkle  it  with  gleanings  of  antiquity.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  ftyle  of  Spenfer  might  by  long  labour  be  juftly 
copied;  but  life  is  furely  given  us  for  higher  purpofes  than 
to  gather  what  our  anceftors  have  wifely  thrown  away,  and 
to  learn  what  is  of  no  value,  but  becaufe  it  has  been  fbrgot- 
ten.  & 
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Numb.  122.  Saturday,  May  18,  1751* 

Nefcio  qua  natale  folum  dulcedine  cunBos 

Ducit.  O  V  19. 

By  fecret  charms  our  native  land  attrafts. 

No  THIN  G  is  more  fubjeft  to  miftake  and  difappoint- 
ment  than  anticipated  judgment  concerning  the  eafinefs  or  dif¬ 
ficulty  of^any  undertaking,  whether  we  form  our  opinion  from 
the  performance  of  others,  or  from  ab  ft  rafted  contemplation 
of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  fkilfully  appears  to  be  done  with  eafe  ;  and 
art,  when  it  is  once  matured  to  habit,  vanifhes  from  ob- 
fervation.  We  are  therefore  more  powerfully  excited  to  emu¬ 
lation,  by  thofe  who  have  attained  the  higheft  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  whom  we  can  therefore  with  leaft  reafon  hope  to 
equal. 

In  adjufting  the  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  previous  confide- 
ration  of  the  undertaking,  we  are  equally  in  danger  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  ourfelves.  It  is  never  eafy,  nor  often  pcffible,  to  comprife 
the  feries  of  any  procefs  with  all  its  circumftances,  incidents, 
and  variations,  in  a  fpeculative  fcheme.  Experience  foon  fhews 
us  the  tortuofities  of  imaginary  reftitude,  the  complications  of 
fimplicity,  and  the  afperities  of  fmoothnefs.  Sudden  difficul¬ 
ties  often  ftart  up  from  the  ambufhes  of  art,  flop  the  career 
of  aftivity,  reprefs  the  gaiety  of  confidence,  and  when  we 
imagine  ourfelves  almoft  at  tire  end  of  our  labours,  drive  us 
back  to  new  plans  and  different  meafures. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  every  day  fee  others  una¬ 
ble  to  perform,  and  perhaps  have  even  ourfelves  mifcarried  in 
attempting;  and  yet  can  hardly  allow  to  be  difficult ;  nor  can 
we  forbear  to  wonder  afrefh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  pro- 
mife  certainty  of  fuccefs  to  our  next  effay  ;  but  when  we  try, 
the  fame  hindrances  recur,  the  fame  inability  is  perceived, 
and  the  vexation  of  difappointment  muft  again  be  fuffered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  fpeaking  or  writing,  which  ferve 
neceffity,  or  promote  pleafure,  none  appears  fo  artlefs  or  eafy 
as  fimple  narration ;  for  what  fhould  make  him  that  knows 
the  whole  order  and  prog  refs  of  an  affair  unable  to  relate  it  ? 
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Yet  we  hourly  find  fuch  as  endeavour  to  entertain  or  inftrudfc 
us  by  recitals,  clouding  the  facts  which  they  intend  to  illuitrate, 
and  lofing  themfelves  and  their  auditors  in  wilds  and  mazes,  in 
digreffion  and  confufion.  When  we  have  congratulated  our- 
felves  upon  a  new  opportunity  of  enquiry,  and  new  means  of 
information,  it  often  happens,  that  without  defigning  either 
deceit  or  concealment,  without  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or  un- 
willingnefs  to  difclofe  it,  the  relater  fills  the  ear  with  empty 
founds,  harrafles  the  attention  with  fruitlefs  impatience,  and 
difturbs  the  imagination  by  a  tumult  of  events,  without  order 
of  time,  or  train  of  confequence. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  fame  principle,  that  no 
writer  has  a  more  eafy  talk  than  the  hiftorian.  The  philofo- 
pher  has  the  works  of  omnifcience  to  examine;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  engaged  in  difquifitions,  to  which  finite  intellects  are 
utterly  unequal.  The  poet  trufts  to  his  invention,  and  is  not 
only  in  danger  of  thofe  inconfiftencies,  to  which  every  one  is 
expofed  by  departure  from  truth ;  but  may  be  cenfured  as  well 
for  deficiencies  of  matter,  as  for  irregularity  of  difpefition,  or 
impropriety  of  ornament.  But  the  happy  hiftorian  has  no 
other  labour  than  of  gathering  what  tradition  pours  down  before 
him,  or  records  treafure  for  his  ufe.  He  has  only  the  actions 
and  defigns  of  men  like  himfelf  to  conceive  and  to  relate;  he 
is  not  to  form,  but  copy  characters,  and  therefore  is  not 
blamed  for  the  inconfiftency  of  ftatefmen,  the  injuftice  of 
tyrants,  or  the  cowardice  of  commanders.  The  difficulty  of 
making  variety  confiftent,  or  uniting  probability  with  fur- 
prize,  needs  not  to  difturb  him ;  the  manners  and  aCtions  of 
his  perfonages  are  already  fixed ;  his  materials  are  provided 
and  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  at  leifure  to  employ  ail  his 
powers  in  arranging  and  difplaying  them. 

Yet,  even  with  thefe  advantages,  very  few  in  any  age  have 
been  able  to  raife  themfelves  to  reputation  by  writing  hiftories; 
and  among  the  innumerable  authors,  who  fill  every  nation 
with  accounts  of  their  anceftors,  or  undertake  to  tranfmit  to 
futurity  the  events  of  their  own  time,  the  greater  part,  when 
falhion  and  novelty  have  ceafed  to  recommend  them,  are  of 
no  other  ufe  than  chronological  memorials,  which  neceffity 
may  fometiir.es  require  to  be  confulted,  but  which  fright  away 
curiofity,  and  difguft  delicacy. 

It  is  obferved,  that  our  nation,  which  has  produced  fo  many 
authors  eminent  for  almoft  every  other  fpecies  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence,  has  been  hitherto  remarkably  barren  of  hiftorical 
genius;  and  fo  far  has  this  defect  raifed  prejudices  againft  us, 
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that  fome  have  doubted  whether  an  Engtijhman  can  flop  at 
that  mediocrity  of  ftyle,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even 
tenour  of  imagination  which  narrative  requires. 

They  who  can  believe  that  nature  has  fo  capricioufly  diftri- 
buted  underftanding,  have  furely  no  claim  to  the  honour  of 
ferious  confutation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country 
have  oppofite  characters  in  different  ages;  the  prevalence  or 
negleCt  of  any  particular  ftudy  can  proceed  only  from  the 
accidental  influence  of  fome  temporary  caufe ;  and  if  we  have 
failed  in  hiftory,  we  can  have  failed  only  becaufe  hiftory  has 
not  hitherto  been  diligently  cultivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  not  hiftorians  among 
us,  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  in  comparifon  with  any 
that  the  neighbouring  nations  can  produce  ?  The  attempt  of 
Raleigh  is  defervedly  celebrated  for  the  labour  of  his  refearches, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle ;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  exert 
his  judgment  more  than  his  genius,  to  felecft  faCls  rather  than 
adorn  them;  and  has  produced  an  hiftorical  difiertation,  but 
feldom  rifen  to  the  majefty  of  hiftory. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deferve  more  regard.  His  didion 
is  indeed  neither  exa£l  in  itfelf,  nor  fuited  to  the  purpofe  of 
hiftory.  It  is  the  effufion  of  a  mind  crowded  with  ideas,  and 
defirous  of  imparting  them,  and  therefore  always  accumulating 
words,  and  involving  one  claufe  and  fentence  in  another. 
But  there  is  in  his  negligence  a  rude  inartificial  majefty, 
which,  without  the  nicety  of  laboured  elegance  fwells  the  mind 
by  its  plenitude  and  diffufion.  His  narration  is  not  perhaps 
fufficiently  rapid,  being  flopped  too  frequently  by  particula¬ 
rities,  which  though  they  might  ftrike  the  author  who  was 
prefentatthe  tranfaCtions,  will  not  equally  detain  the  attention 
of  pofterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  carelefnefs  of  the  art  of 
writing  are  amply  compenfated  by  his  knowledge  of  nature 
and  of  policy;  the  wifdom  of  his  maxims,  the  juftnefs  of  his 
reafonings,  and  the  variety,  diftindtnefs,  and  ftrength  of  his 
characters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion,  juftly  conteft 
the  fuperiority  of  Knolles ,  who,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Turks ,  has 
difplayed  all  the  excellencies  that  narration  can  admit.  His 
ftyle,  though  fomewhat  obfcured  by  time,  and  fometimes  viti¬ 
ated  by  falfe  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and  clear.  A 
wonderful  multiplicity  of  events  is  fo  artfully  arranged,  and  fo 
diftinctly  explained,  that  each  facilitates  the  knowledge  of  the; 
next.  Whenever  a  new  perfonage  is  introduced  the  reader  is 
prepared  by  his  character  for  his  adftions ;  when  a  nation  is  firft 
attacked,  or  city  befieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its 
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hi/lory,  or  fituation;  fo  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  is 
brought  into  view.  The  defcriptions  of  this  author  are 
without  minutenefs,  and  the  digreffions  without  oftentation. 
Collateral  events  are  fo  artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of 
his  principal  ftory,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined,  without 
leaving  it  lafcerated  and  broken.  There  is  nothing  turgid  in 
his  dignity,  nor  fuperfluous  in  his  copioufnefs.  His  orations 
only,  which  he  feigns,  like  the  ancient  hiftorians,  to  have 
been  pronounced  on  remarkable  occafions,  are  tedious  and 
languid ;  and  fince  they  are  merely  the  voluntary  fports  of 
imagination,  prove  how  much  the  moil  judicious  and  Ikilful 
may  be  miftaken,  in  the  eftimate  of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  funk  this  author  into  obfcurity,  but  the 
remotenefs  and  barbarity  of  the  people,  whofe  ftory  he  relates. 
It  feldom  happens,  that  all  circumftances  concur  to  happinefs 
or  fame.  The  nation  which  produced  this  great  hiftorian,  has 
the  grief  of  feeing  his  genius  employed  upon  a  foreign  and  un- 
interefting  fubjedt;  and  that  writer,  who  might  have  fecured 
perpetuity  to  his  name,  by  a  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  has 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  oblivion,  by  recounting 
enterprizes  and  revolutions,  of  which  none  defire  to  be 
informed. 


Numb.  123.  Tuesday,  May  21,  1751. 

Quo  femcl  ejl  imluta  recens,  fervalit  odorem 

Tejla  d'tu.  Hor> 

What  feafon’d  firft  the  veflel,  keeps  the  tafte.  Creech. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

TThOUGH  I  have  fo  long  found  myfelf  deluded  by  pro¬ 
jects  of  honour  and  diftinCtion,  that  I  often  refolve  to  admit 
them  no  more  into  my  heart ;  yet  how  determinately  foever 
excluded,  they  always  recover  their  dominion  by  force  or  ftra- 
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tagem  ;  and  whenever,  after  the  fhorteft  relaxation  of  vigi¬ 
lance,  reafon  and  caution  return  to  their  charge,  they  find 
hope  again  in  poffeffion,  with  all  her  train  of  pleafures  danc¬ 
ing  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  hiftory  of  difappoint- 
ed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  you 
and  your  readers  are  impatient  for  my  performance ;  and  that 
the  fons  of  learning  have  laid  down  leveral  of  your  late  papers 
with  difeontent  when  they  found  that  Myfacapelus  had  delayed 
to  continue  his  narrative. 

But  the  defire  of  gratifying  the  expectations  that  I  have 
raifed,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this  relation,  which,  having 
once  promifed  it,  I  think  myfelf  no  longer  at  liberty  to  forbear. 
For  however  I  may  have  vvifhed  to  clear  myfelf  from  every 
other  adhefion  of  trade,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  always  wife 
enough  to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidft  all  my  new  arts 
of  politenefs,  continue  to  defpife  negligence,  and  deteft  falfe- 
hood. 

When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  difmiffed  me  from  the 
duties  of  a  fhop,  I  confidered  myfelf  as  reftored  to  the  rights 
of  my  birth,  and  entitled  to  the  rank  and  reception  which  my 
anceftors  obtained.  I  was,  however,  embarrafled  with  many 
difficulties  at  my  firft  re-entrance  into  the  world  ;  for  my 
hafte  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined  me  to  precipitate  meafures; 
and  every  accident  that  forced  me  back  towards  my  old  ftation, 
was  confidered  by  me  as  an  obftruCfion  of  my  happinefs. 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation,  that  I  found 
my  former  companions  ftill  daring  to  claim  my  notice,  and 
the  journeymen  and  apprentices  fometimes  pulling  me  by  the 
fleeve  as  I  was  walking  in  the  ftreet,  and  without  any  terror 
of  my  new  fword,  which  was,  notwithftanding,  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fize,  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a  bottle  at  the  old  houfe, 
and  entertaining  me  with  hiftories  of  the  girls  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  had  always,  in  my  officinal  ftate,  been  kept  in 
awe  by  lace  and  embroidery ;  and  imagined  that  to  fright 
away  thefe  unwelcome  familiarities,  nothing  was  neceffary,  but 
that  I  fhould,  by  fplendour  of  drefs,  proclaim  my  reunion 
with  a  higher  rank.  I  therefore  lent  for  my  taylor;  ordered 
a  fuit  with  twice  the  ufual  quantity  of  lace ;  and  that  I  might 
not  let  my  perfecutors  increafe  their  confidence,  by  the  habit 
of  accofting  me,  ftaid  at  heme  till  it  was  made. 

This  week  of  confinement  I  puffed  in  prathfing  a  forbidding 
frown,  a  fmile  of  condefcenfion,  a  flight  falutation,  and  an 
abrupt  departure  ;  and  in  four  mornings  was  able  co  turn  upon 
my  heel,  with  fo  much  levity  and  fprightlinefs,  that  I  made  no 
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doubt  of  difcouraging  all  publick  attempts  upon  my  dignity. 

I  therefore  iffued  forth  in  my  new  coat,  with  a  refolution  of 
dazzling  intimacy  to  a  fitter  diftance  ;  and  pleafed  myfelf  with 
the  timidity  and  reverence,  which  I  fhould  imprefs  upon  all 
who  had  hitherto  prefumed  to  harafs  me  with  their  freedoms'. 
But  whatever  was  the  caufe,  I  did  not  find  myfelf  received 
with  any  new  degree  of  refpedt ;  thofe  whom  I  intended  to 
drive  from  me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their  ufual  phrafes  of 
benevolence  ;  and  thofe  whofe  acquaintance  I  folicited,  grew 
more  fupercilious  and  referved.  I  began  foon  to  repent  the 
expence,  by  which  I  had  procured  no  advantage,  and  to  fufpe£t 
that  a  fhining  drefs,  like  a  weighty  weapon,  has  no  force  in 
itfelf,  but  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  him  that  wears  it. 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities  which  I  was 
condemned  to  fuffer  in  my  initiation  to  politenefs.  I  was  fo 
much  tortured  by  the  mediant  civilities  of  my  companions, 
that  I  never  palled  through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a 
chair  with  the  curtains  drawn ;  and  at  laft  left  my  lodgings, 
and  fixed  myfelf  in  the  verge  of  the  court.  Here  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  thought  a  gentleman  juft  returned  from  his  tra¬ 
vels,  and  was  pleafed  to  have  my  landlord  believe  that  I  was  in 
fome  danger  from  importunate  creditors  ;  but  this  fcheme  was 
quickly  defeated  by  a  formal  deputation  fent  to  offer  me, 
though  I  had  now  retired  from  bufinefs,  the  freedom  of  my 
company. 

I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  refolved  to  ftay 
no  longer.  I  hired  another  apartment,  and  changed  my  fer- 
vants.  Here  I  lived  very  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with 
fecret  fatisfaftion,  often  overheard  the  family  celebrating  the 
greatnefs  and  felicity  of  the  efquire  ;  though  the  converfation 
feldom  ended  without  fome  complaint  of  my  covetoufnefs,  or 
fome  remark  upon  my  language,  or  my  gait.  I  now  began  to 
venture  into  the  publick  walks,  and  to  know  the  faces  of  no¬ 
bles  and  beauties;  but  could  not  obferve  without  wonder,  as  I 
paffed  by  them,  how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tailor. 
I  longed,  however,  to  be  admitted  to  converfation,  and  wrs 
fomewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds  without  a  companior, 
yet  continued  to  come  and  go  with  the  reft,  till  a  lady  whom 
I  endeavoured  to  protect  in  a  crowded  paffage,  as  fhe  was 
about  to  ftep  into  her  chariot,  thanked  me  for  my  civility, 
and  told  me,  that,  as  fhe  had  often  diftinguifhed  me  for  my 
modeft  and  refpedtful  behaviour,  wherever  I  let  up  for  myfelf, 
I  might  expert  to  fee  her  among  my  firft  cuftomcrs. 

Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatory  profpedfs.  I  indeed 
fometimes  entered  the  walks  again,  but  was  always  blafted  by 
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this  deflruclive  lady,  whofe  mifchievous  generofity  recom- 
mended  me  to  her  acquaintance.  Being  therefore  forced  to 
practife  my  adfcititious  character  upon  another  flage,  I  betook 
myfelf  to  a  coffee-houfe  frequented  by  wits,  among  whom  I 
learned  in  a  fhort  time  the  cant  of  criticifm,  and  talked  fo 
loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  manners,  and  fentiment, 
and  diction,  and  limilies,  and  contrails,  and  adtion,  and  pro¬ 
nunciation,  that  I  was  often  defired  to  lead  the  hifs  and  clap, 
and  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  players  and  the  poets.  Many 
a  lentencehave  I  hifled,  which  I  did  not  underfland,  and  many 
a  groan  have  I  uttered,  when  the  ladies  were  weeping  in  the 
boxes.  At  la  ft  a  malignant  author,  whofe  performance  I  had 
perfecuted  through  the  nine  nights,  wrote  an  epigram  upon 
Tape  the  critick,  which  drove  me  from  the  pit  for  ever. 

My  defire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  Hill  continued  :  I  there¬ 
fore,  after  a  fhort  fufpenfe,  chofe  a  new  fet  of  friends  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  was  for  fome  time  pleafed  with  the  civility 
and  opennefs  with  which  I  found  myfelf  treated.  I  was  indeed 
obliged  to  play  ;  but  being  naturally  timorous  and  Vigilant, 
was  never  furprifed  into  large  fum;s.  What  might  have  been 
the  confequence  of  long  familiarity  with  thefe  plunderers,  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ;  for  one  night  the  conita- 
bles  entered  and  feized  us,  and  I  was  once  more  compelled  to 
fink  into  my  former  condition,  by  fending  for  my  old  mailer  to 
attell  my  charadler. 

When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifications  I  Ihould 
afpire,  I  was  fummoned  into  the  country,  by  an  account  of 
my  father’s  death.  Here  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  myfelf,  and  to  fupport  the  honour  of  my  family.  I  there¬ 
fore  bought  guns  and  horfes,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  tenants,  increafed  the  falary  of  the  huntfman.  But 
when  I  entered  the  field,  it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  I  was  not 
deftined  to  the  globes  of  thechace.  I  was  afraid  of  thorns  in 
the  thicket,  and  of  dirt  in  the  marlh  ;  I  Ihivered  on  the  brink 
of  a  river  while  the  fportfman  crolfed  it,  and  trembled  at  the 
fight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  fport  and  danger  were  over, 
I  was  frill  equally  difconcerted  ;  for  I  was  effeminate,  though 
not  delicate,  and  could  only  join  a  feebly  whifpering  voice  in 
the  clamours  of  their  triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which,  my  ribs  were  broken,  foon  recalled  me  to 
domellick  pleafuws,  and  I  exerted  all  my  art  to  obtain  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  neighbouring  ladies  ;  hue  wherever  I  came,  there 
was  always  fome  unlucky  converia  e  -  noon  ribbands,  fillets, 
pins,  or  thread,  which  drove  all  my  icocic  of  compliments  out 
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of  my  memory,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  fkame  and  dejec¬ 
tion. 

Thus  I  paffbd  the  ten  firft  years  after  the  death  of  my  bro¬ 
ther,  in  which  I  have  learned  at  laft  to  reprefs  that  ambition, 
which  I  could  never  gratify ;  and,  inftead  of  wafting  more  of 
my  life  in  vain  endeavours  after  accomplifnments,  which,  if 
not  early  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain,  I  {hall  confine 
my  care  to  A  higher  excellencies  which  are  in  every  man’s 
power,  hough  L  cannot  enchant  affection  by  elegance  and 
eafe,  hope  to  fecure  efteern  by  honefty  and  truth. 

I  am,  &c. 

Misocapelus. 
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- Taciturn  fylvas  inter  repiare falulres, 

Curantem  quicquid  dignum  fapiente  lonoque  eji.  Hor. 

To  range  in  filence  through  each  healthful  wood, 

And  mufe  what’s  worthy  of  the  wife  and  good. 

Elphinston. 

TThE  leafon  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which  the  theatres 
are  fhut,  and  the  card-tables  forfaken ;  the  regions  of  luxury 
are  for  a  while  unpeopled,  and  pleafure  leads  out  her  votaries 
to  groves  and  gardens,  to  ftill  feenes  and  erratick  gratifica¬ 
tions.  Thofe  who  have  pafied  many  months  in  a  continual 
tumult  of  diverfion ;  who  have  never  opened  their  eyes  in  the 
morning,  but  upon  fome  new  appointment,  nor  flept  at  night 
Without  a  dream  of  dances,  mufick,  and  good  hands,  or& of 
foft  fighs,  and  humble  fupplications  ;  muft  now  retire  to  diftant 
provinces,  where  the  firens  of  flattery  are  fcarcely  to  be  heard, 
where  beauty  fparkles  without  praife  or  envy,  and  wit  is  re¬ 
peated  only  by  the  echo. 

As  i  to  ink  it  one  of  the  moft  important  duties  of  focial 
benevolence  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  calamity, 

when 
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when  by  timely  prevention  it  may  be  turned  afide,  or  bv 
preparatory  meafures  be  more  eafily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the 
increafing  warmth,  or  obferve  the  lengthening  days,  without 
confidering  the  condition  of  my  fair  readers,  who  are  now 
preparing  to  leave  all  that  has  fo  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all 
from  which  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  hope  for  delight  ; 
and  who,  till  fafhion  proclaims  the  liberty  of  returning  to  the 
teats  of  mirth  and  elegance,  mult  endure  the  rugged  ’fquire, 
the  fober  houfewife,  the  loud  huntfman,  or  the  formal  parfon, 
the  roar  of  obftreperous  jollity,  or  the  dulnefs  of  prudential 
inftruction  ;  without  any  retreat,  but  to  the  gloom  of  foli- 
tude,  where  they  will  yet  find  greater  inconveniencies,  and 
mull;  learn,  however  unwillingly,  to  endure  themfelves. 

In  winter,  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gay  may  be  faid  to  roll 
on  with  a  ftrong  and  rapid  current;  they  float  along  from 
pleafure  to  pleafure,  without  the  trouble  of  regulating  their 
own  motions,  and  purfue  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  in  all  the 
felicity  of  inattention  ;  content  that  they  find  themfelves  in 
progreffion,  and  carelefs  whither  they  are  going.  But  the 
months  of  fummer  are  a  kind  of  fleeping  ftagnation  without 
wind  or  tide,  where  they  are  left  to  force  themfelves  forward 
by  their  own  labour,  and  to  diredt  their  paffage  by  their  own 
fkill  ;  and  where,  if  they  have  not  fome  internal  principle  of 
activity,  they  mult  be  ftranded  upon  fhallows,  or  lie  torpid  in 
a  perpetual  calm. 

there  are,  indeed,  fome  to  whom  this  uni  verfal  diflblution 
of  gay  focieties  affords  a  welcome  opportunity  of  quitting, 
without  difgrace,  the  poll  which  they  have  found  themfelves 
unable  to  maintain ;  and  of  feeming  to  retreat  only  at  the  call 
of  nature,  from  a/femblies  where,  after  a  fhort  triumph  of  un- 
contefted  fuperiority,  they  are  overpowered  by  fome  new  intru¬ 
der  of  fofter  elegance  or  fprightlier  vivacity.  By  thefe,  hope- 
lefs  of  vidtory,  and  yet  afhamed  to  confefs  a  conqueft,  the  fum- 
mer  is  regarded  as  a  releafe  from  the  fatiguing  fervice  of  cele¬ 
brity,  a  difmiilion  to  more  certain  joys  and  a  fafer  empire. 
They  now  folace  themfelves  with  the  influence  which  they 
fhall  obtain,  where  they  have  no  rival  to  fear  ;  and  with  the 
luffre  which  they  fhall  effufe,  when  nothing  can  be  feen  of 
brighter  fplendour.  They  imagine,  while  they  are  preparing 
for  their  journey,  the  admiration  with  which  the  rufticks  will 
crowd  about  them  ;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new  alfembly  ;  or  con¬ 
trive  to  delude  provincial  ignorance  with  a  fictitious  mode.  A 
thoufand  pieafing  expectations  fwarm  in  the  fancy  ;  and  all  the 
approaching  weeks  are  filled  with  diftindtions,  honours,  and 
authority. 
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But  others',  who  have  lately  entered  the  world,  or  have  yet 
had  no  proofs  of  its  inconftancy  and  defertion,  are  cut  off,  by 
this  cruel  interruption,  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  doomed  to  lofe  four  months  in  inactive  obfeunty. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  defire  extort  from  thofe 
exiled  tyrants  of  the  town,  againft:  the  inexorable  fun,  who 
purfues  his  courfe  without  any  regard  to  love  or  beauty  ;  and 
vifits  either  tropick  at  the  ftated  time,  whether  fh unned  or 
courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  pnblick  refort  in  the  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw  from  admiration,  court- 
fhip,  fubmiffion,  and  applaufe,  a  rural  triumph  can  give  no¬ 
thing  equivalent.  The  praife  of  ignorance,  and  the  fubjcction 
of  weaknefs,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  more  important  conquefts,  and  more  valuable 
panegyricks.  Nor  indeed  fhould  the  powers  which  have  made 
havock  in  the  theatres,  or  borne  down  rivalry  in  Courts,  be 
degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the  untravelled  heir,  or  igno¬ 
ble  conteft  with  the  ruddy  milkmaid. 

How  then  mud  four  long  months  be  worn  away  ?  Four 
months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  routes,  no  fhews,  no  ridot- 
tos  ;  in  which  vifits  muft  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  af- 
femblies  will  depend  upon  the  moon  !  The  Platonifts  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  future  punifhment  of  thofe  who  have  in  this  life 
debafed  their  reafon  by  fubjeefion  to  their  fenfes,  and  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  grofs  gratifications  of  lewdnefs  and  luxury,  to  the 
pure  and  fublime  felicity  of  virtue  and  contemplation,  will  arife 
from  the  predominance  and  felicitations  of  the  fame  appetites, 
in  a  ftate  which  can  furnifh  no  means  of  appeafing  them.  I 
cannot  but  fufpeCt  that  this  month,  bright  with  funfhine,  and 
fragrant  with  perfumes  ;  this  month,  which  covers  the  meadow 
with  verdure,  and  decks  the  gardens  with  all  the  mixtures  of 
colorofick  radiance ;  this  month,  from  which  the  man  of  fancy 
expeCts  new  infufions  of  imagery,  and  the  naturalift  new  feenes 
of  obfervation;  this  month  will  chain  down  multitudes  to  the 
Platenick  penance  of  defire  without  enjoyment,  and  hurry 
them  from  the  higheft  fatisfaCtions,  which  they  have  yet  learn¬ 
ed  to  conceive,  into  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  wifihes  and  pining  re¬ 
collection,  where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look  round  for  admi¬ 
ration  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  hand  of  avarice  ftiuffle  cards  in  a 
bower  with  ineffectual  dexterity. 

From  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  melancholy  fufpenfion  of  life, 
I  would  willingly  preferve  thofe  who  are  expefed  to  it,  only  by 
inexperience;  who  want  not  inclination  to  wifdom  or  virtue, 
though  they  have  been  diffipated  by  negligence,  or  milled  by 
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example  ;  and  who  would  gladly  find  the  way  to  rational  hap- 
pinefs,  though  it  fhould  be  necefiary  to  ftruggle  with  habit, 
and  abandon  fafhion.  To  thefe  many  arts  of  fpending  time 
might  be  recommended,  which  would  neither  fadden  the  pre- 
fent  hour  with  wearinefs,  nor  the  future  with  repentance. 

It  would  feem  impoffible  to  a  folitary  fpeculatift,  that  a  hu¬ 
man  being  can  want  employment.  To  be  born  in  ignorance 
with  a  capacity  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  midil  of 
a  world  filled  with  variety,  perpetually  preffing  upon  the  fenfes 
and  irritating  curiofity,  is  furely  a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  the 
languifhment  of  inattention.  'Novelty  is  indeed  necefiary  to 
preferve  eagernefs  and  alacrity  ;  but  art  and  nature  have  ftores 
inexhauftible  by  human  intellects  ;  and  every  moment  produces 
fomething  new  to  him,  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  di¬ 
ligent  obfervation. 

Some  ftudies,  for  which  the  country  and  the  fummer  afford 
peculiar  opportunities,  I  fhall  perhaps  endeavour  to  reeommend 
in  a  future  eflay,  but  if  there  be  any  apprehenfion  not  apt  to 
admit  unaccuftomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  fo  ftubborn  and 
inflexible,  as  not  eafily  to  comply  with  new  directions,  even 
thefe  obftrudtions  cannot  exclude  the  pleafure  of  application; 
for  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment,  to  which  all  facul¬ 
ties  are  adapted  by  him  who  gave  them.  The  duties  of  reli¬ 
gion,  fincerelyand  regularly  performed,  will  always  be  fuffici¬ 
ent  to  exalt  the  meaneft,  and  to  exercife  the  highefl  under- 
franding.  That  mind  will  never  be  vacant,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  recalled  by  ftated  duties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interefts  ; 
nor  can  any  hour  be  long,  which  is  fpent  in  obtaining  fome 
new  qualification  for  celeftial  happinefs. 
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Numb.  125.  Tuesday,  May  28,  1751. 

Defcriptas  fervare  •vices ,  operumque  colores , 

Cur  ego,  ft  ncqueo  ignoroque,  poeta  falutor  ?  Hor. 

But  if,  through  weaknefs,  or  my  want  of  art, 

I  can’t  to  every  different  ftyle  impart 

The  proper  ftrokes,  and  colours  it  may  claim. 

Why  ami  honour’d  with  a  poet’s  name  ?  Francis. 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  definitions  are 
ha%ardous.  Things  modified  by  human  underftandings,  fub- 
jecl  to  varieties  of  complication,  and  changeable  as  experience 
advances  knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice,  are  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  included  in  any  {landing  form  of  expreffion,  becaul’e 
they  are  always  fuffering  fome  alteration  of  their  Hate.  Defi¬ 
nition  is,  indeed,  not  the  province  of  man  ;  every  thing  is  fit 
above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  works  and  operations  of 
nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent,  or  too  much  diffufed  in 
their  relations,  and  the  performances  of  art  too  inconflant  and 
uncertain,  to  be  reduced  to  any  determinate  idea.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  imprefs  upon  our  minds  an  adequate  and  juft  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  objedl  fo  great,  that  we  can  never  take  it  into 
our  view,  or  fo  mutable  that  it  is  always  changing  under  our 
eye,  and  has  already  loft  its  form  while  we  are  labouring  to 
conceive  it. 

Definitions  have  been  no  lefs  difficult  or  uncertain  in  criti- 
cifms  than  in  law.  Imagination,  a  licentious  and  vagrant  fa¬ 
culty,  unfufceptible  of  limitations,  and  impatient  of  reftraint, 
has  always  endeavoured  to  baffle  the  logician,  to  perplex  the 
confines  of  diftindlion,  and  burft  the  inciofures  of  regularity. 
There  is  therefore  fcarcely  any  fpecies  of  writing,  of  which 
we  can  tell  what  is  its  offence,  and  what  are  its  conftituents  ■, 
every  new  genius  produces  fome  innovation,  which,  when 
invented  and  approved,  fubverts  the  rules  which  the  practice  of 
foregoing  authors  had  eftablifhed. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  to  definers  ;  for 
though  perhaps  they  might  properly  have  contented  themfelvcs, 
with  declaring  it  to  b  cfuch  a  dramatick  reprefentation  of  human 
life,  as  may  excite  mirth ,  they  have  embarraffed  their  definition 
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with  the  means  by  which  the  comic  writers  attain  their  end, 
without  confidering  that  the  various  methods  of  exhilarating 
their  audience,  not  being  limited  by  nature,  cannot  be  com- 
prifed  in  precept.  Thus,  fome  make  comedy  a  reprefentation 
of  mean,  and  others  of  bad  men  ;  fome  think  that  its  effence 
confifts  in  the  unimportance,  others  in  the  ficfitioufnefs  of  the 
tranfacfion.  But  any  man’s  reflections  will  inform  him,  that 
every  dramatick  compofition  which  raifes  mirth  is  comick  ;  and 
that,  to  raife  mirth,  it  is  by  no  means  univerfally  neceilary, 
that  the  perfonages  fhould  be  either  mean  or  corrupt,  nor  al¬ 
ways  requiflte,  that  the  action  fhould  be  trivial,  nor  ever,  that 
it  fhould  be  fhftitious. 

•  If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatick  poetry  had  been  defined  only 
by  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  fome  abfurdities  might  have 
been  prevented,  with  which  the  competitions  of  our  greateft 
poets  are  difgraced,  who,  for  want  of  fome  fettled  ideas  and 
accurate  diftindtions,  have  unhappily  confounded  tragick  with 
comick  fentiments.  They  feem  to  have  thought,  that  as  the 
meannefs  of  perfonages  constituted  comedy,  their  greatnefs 
v/as  fufficient  to  form  a  tragedy;  and  that  nothing  was  necef- 
fary  but  that  they  fhould  crowd  the  feene  with  monarch?,  and 
generals,  and  guards  ;  and  make  them  talk,  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals,  of  the  downfal  of  kingdoms,  and  the  rout  of  armies. 
They  have  not  confidered,  that  thoughts  or  incidents,  in  them- 
felves  ridiculous,  grow  ftill  more  grotefque  by  the  foiemmty  cf 
fuch  characters  ;  that  reafon  and  nature  are  uniform  and  inflex¬ 
ible  ;  and  that  what  is  defpicable  and  abfurd,  will  not,  by  any 
allocution  with  fplendid  titles,  become  rational  or  great ;  that 
the  mold  important  affairs,  by  an  intermixture  of  an  unfea- 
fonable  levity,  may  be  made  contemptible  ;  and  that  the  robes 
of  royalty  can  give  no  dignity  to  norffenfe  or  to  folly. 

“  Comedy,”  fays  Horace ,  “  fometimes  raifes  her  voice 
and  Tragedy  may  likewife  on  proper  occafions  abate  her  dig¬ 
nity  ;  but  as  the  comick  perfonages  can  only  depart  from  taeir 
familiarity  of  ftyle,  when  the  more  violent  pafliens  are  put  in 
motion,  the  heroes  and  queens  of  tragedy  fhould  never  defeend 
to  trifle,  but  in  the  hours  of  eafe,  and  intermiffions  of  danger. 
Yet  in  the  tragedy  of  Don  SebaJUan ,  when  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  having  juft  drawn  the 
let,  by  which  he  is  condemned  to  die,  breaks  out  into  a  wild 
boaft  that  his  duft  fhall  take  poffeflion  of  Afnck ,  the  dialogue 
proceeds  thus  between  the  captive  and  his  conqueror  : 

Muley  Moluch.  What  fhall  I  do  to  conquer  thee? 

Sib.  Impofiible  ! 

.Souls  know  no  conquerors. 
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M.  Mol.  I’ll  fhew  thee  for  a  mo'nfter  thro’  my  A f rick. 

Seb.  No,  thou  can’ll  only  fhew  me  for  a  man  : 

Africk  is  llor’d  with  monfters  ;  man’s  a  prodigy 
Thy  fubjedls  have  not  feen. 

M.  Mol.  Thou  talk’ll  as  if 
Still  at  the  head  of  battle. 

Seb.  Thou  miftak’ll, 

For  there  I  would  not  talk. 

Benducar,  the  Minijler.  Sure  he  would  lleep. 

This  converfation,  with  the  fly  remark  of  the  minifter,  can 
only  be  found  not  to  be  comicic,  becaufe  it  wants  the  probabi¬ 
lity  neceffary  to  reprefentations  of  common  life,  and  degenerates 
too  much  towards  buffoonry  and  farce. 

The  fame  play  affords  a  fmart  return  of  the  general  to  the 
emperor,  who,  enforcing  his  orders  for  the  death  of  Sebajlian , 
vents  his  impatience  in  this  abrupt  threat : 

- — No  more  replies, 

But  fee  thou  doll  it ;  Or- - 

To  which  Dorax  anfwers, 

Choak  in  that  threat  :  I  can  fay  Or  as  loud. 

A  thoufand  inftances  of  fuch  impropriety  might  be  produced, 
were  not  one  fcene  in  Aureng-Zebe  fufficient  to  exemplify  it. 
Indamora ,  a  captive  queen,  having  Aureng-Zebe  for  her  lover, 
employs  Arimant ,  to  whofe  charge  fhe  had  been  entrufted,  and 
whom  flie  had  made  fenfible  of  her  charms,  to  carry  a  melfage 
to  his  rival. 

Arimant,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand :  Indamora. 

Arim.  And  I  the  meffenger  to  him  from  you  ? 

Your  empire  you  to  tyranny  purfue: 

You  lay  commands  both  cruel  and  unjuft. 

To  ferve  my  rival,  and  betray  my  trull. 

Ind.  You  firll  betray’d  your  trull  in  loving  me  •, 

And  fhould  not  I  my  own  advantage  fee  ? 

Serving  my  love,  you  may  my  friendlhip  gain  ; 

You  know  the  reft  of  your  pretences  vain. 

\  ou  mull,  my  Arimant ,  you  mult  be  kind  : 

’Tis  in  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 

Arim.  I'll  to  the  king,  and  llrait  piy  trull  refign. 

Jnd.  His  trull  you  may,  but  you  mall  never  mine. 

Heaven 
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Heaven  made  you  love  me  for  no  other  end, 

But  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend  : 

As  fuch,  I  keep  no  fecret  from  your  fight, 

And  therefore  make  you  judge  how  ill  I  write  : 

Read  it,  and  tell  me  freely  then  your  mind, 

If  his  indited,  as  I  meant  it,  kind. 

Arim.  I  afk  not  heav’n  my  freedom  to  rejlore , — [Reading. 

But  only  for  your  fake — - I'll  read  no  more. 

And  yet  I  mull - 

Left  for  my  own,  than  for  your  farrow  fad - -  [Reading. 

Another  line,  like  this,  would  make  me  mad - 

Heav’n!  ike  goes  on - yet  more - and  yet  more  kind! 

[As  Reading. 

Each  fentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 

See  ms  this  night -  [Reading. 

Thank  fortune ,  who  did fuch  a  friend  provide  ; 

For  faithful  Arimant  fa  all  he  your  guide. 

Not  only  to  be  made  an  inftrument, 

But  pre-engaged  without  my  own  ccnfent  ! 

Ind.  Unknown  t’engage  you,  fail  augments  myfeore, 

And  gives  you  fcope  of  meriting  the  more. 

Arim.  The  beft  of  men 
Some  int’refl  in  their  actions  muft  confefs  ; 

None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  poflefs  ; 

The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 

Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  fentence  bear. 

Ind.  You  may  ;  but  ’twill  not  be  your  beft  advice  : 

’Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 

You  know  you  muft  obey  me,  loon  or  late  : 

Why  fhould  you  vainly  ftruggle  with  your  fate  ? 

Arim.  I  thank  thee,  heav’n !  thou  haft  been  won’drous 
kind  ! 

Why  am  I  thus  to  flavery  defign’d, 

And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  freeborn  mind  ! 

Or  make  thy  orders  with  my  reafon  iuit, 

Or  let  me  live  by  fenfe,  a  glorious  brute — —  [She frowns. 

You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  fpeed,  before 
That  dreadful  fentence  comes.  See  me  no  more. 

In  this  feene,  every  circumftance  occurs  to  turn  tragedy 
to  farce.  The  wild  abfurdity  of  the  expedient  ;  the  con¬ 
temptible  fubjeftion  of  the  lover  ;  the  folly  of  obliging  him 
to  read  the  letter,  only  becaufe  it  ought  to  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  from  him  ;  the  frequent  interruptions  of  amorous  im¬ 
patience;  the  faint  expoftulations  of  a  voluntary  Have  ;  the 
imperious  haughtinefs  of  a  tyrant  without  power  ;  the  deep 
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refle<ftion  of  the  yielding  rebel  upon  fate  and  freewill ;  and 
his  wife  wifli  to  lofe  his  reafon  as  foon  as  he  finds  -him- 
felf  about  to  do  what  he  cannot  perfuade  his  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prove,  are  furely  fufficient  to  awaken  the  moft  torpid  nu¬ 
bility. 

There  is  fcarce  a  tragedy  of  the  laft  century  which  has 
not  debafed  its  moft  important  incidents,  and  polluted  its 
moft  ferious  interlocutions  with  buffoonry  and  meannefs  j 
but  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  prefent 
age  has  added  much  to  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  drama, 
it  has  at  leaft  been  able  to  efcape  many  faults,  which  ei¬ 
ther  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or  indulgence  had  licenfed. 
The  later  tragedies  indeed  have  faults  of  another  kind,  per¬ 
haps  more  deftrucftive  to  delight,  though  lefs  open  to  cen- 
fure.  That  perpetual  tumour  of  phrafe  with  which  every 
thought  is  now  exprefied  by  every  perfonage,  the  paucity  of 
adventures  which  regularity  admits,  and  the  unvaried  equa¬ 
lity  of  flowing  dialogue,  has  taken  away  from  our  prefent 
writers  almoft  all  that  dominion  over  the  paffions  which  was 
the  boaft  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Yet  they  may  at  leaft  claim 
this  commendation,  that  they  avoid  grofs  faults,  and  that  if 
they  cannot  often  move  terror  or  pity,  they  are  always  careful 
not  to  provoke  laughter. 
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- - Nihil  ejl  aliud  magnum  quam  mult  a  minuta.  Vet.  Auct. 

Sands  form  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.  Young. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

Among  other  topicks  of  converfation  which  your  pa¬ 
pers  fupply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  ehfcuffion  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her  lover  Venujlulus ,  whom,  not- 
withftanding  the  feverity  of  his  miftrefs,  the  greater  number 
feemed  inclined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  timidity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked  that  prudence  ought  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  fear ;  and  that  if  Venujlulus  was  afraid  of 
nocturnal  adventures,  no  man  who  conftdered  how  much 
every  avenue  of  the  town  was  infefted  with  robbers  could 
think  him  blameable  \  for  why  Ihould  life  be  hazarded  without 
profpeft  of  honour  or  advantage  ?  Another  was  of  opinion, 
that  a  brave  man  might  be  afraid  of  crofting  the  river  in  the 
calmeft  weather,  and  declared,  that,  for  his  part,  while  there 
were  coaches  and  a  bridge,  he  would  never  be  feen  tottering 
in  a  wooden  cafe,  out  of  which  he  might  be  thrown  by  any 
irregular  agitation,  or  which  might  be  overfet  by  accident,  or 
negligence,  or  by  the  force  of  a  fudden  guff,  or  the  rufti  of  a 
larger  vefTel.  It  was  his  cuftom,  he  faid,  to  keep  the  fecunty 
of  day-light,  and  dry-ground  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  no  wife  man  ever  perifhed  by  water,  or  was  loft  in  the 
dark. 

The  next  was  humb'y  of  opinion,  that  if  Tranquilla  had 
feen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring  about  the  meadows  in 
the  lot  months,  fhe  would  not  have  thought  meanly  of  her  lo¬ 
ver  for  not  venturing  his  fafety  among  them.  His  neighbour 
then  told  us,  that  for  his  part  he  was  not  afhamed  to  confefs, 
that  he  could  not  fee  a  rat,  though  it  was  dead,  without  palpi¬ 
tation  ;  that  he  had  been  driven  fix  times  out  of  his  lodgings 
either  by  rats  or  mice ;  and  that  he  always  had  a  bed  in  the  clo- 
fet  for  his  fervant,  whom  he  called  up  whenever  the  enemy 
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was  in  motion.  Another  wondered  that  any  man  fhould 
think  himfelf  difgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  a  dog; 
for  there  was  always  a  poffibility  that  a  dog  might  be  mad ; 
and  that  furely,  though  there  was  no  danger  but  of  being  bit 
by  a  fierce  animal,  there  was  more  wifdom  in  flight  than  con- 
teft.  By  all  thefe  declarations  another  was  encouraged  to  con- 
fefs,  that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  his 
addrefles  to  Tranquilla ,  he  fhould  have  been  likely  to  incur 
the  fame  cenfure ;  for  among  all  the  animals  upon  which  nature 
has  imprefled  deformity  and  horror,  there  is  none  whom  he 
durft  not  encounter  rather  than  a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  univerfally  defined  too  clofe 
and  anxious  an  attention  to  perfonal  fafety,  there  will  be  found 
fcarcely  any  fear,  however  exceflive  in  its  degree,  or  un- 
reafonable  in  its  obj eft,  which  will  be  allowed  to  characterize 
a  coward.  Fear  is  a  pafhon  which  every  man  feels  fo  fre¬ 
quently  predominant  in  his  own  breaft,  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
hear  it  cenfured  with  great  afperity ;  and,  perhaps,  if  we  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  the  fame  reftraint  which  would  hinder  a  man 
from  declaiming  againft  the  frauds  of  any  employment  among 
thofe  who  profefs  it,  fhould  with-hold  him  from  treating  fear 
with  contempt  among  human  baings. 

Yet  fince  fortitude  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  which  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  nature  makes  hourly  neceflary,  I  think  you  cannot 
better  direft  your  admonitions  than  againft  fuperfluous  and 
panick  terrors.  Fear  is  implanted  in  us  as  a  prefervative  from 
evil ;  but  its  duty,  like  that  of  other  paflions,  is  not  to  over¬ 
bear  reafon,  but  to  affift  it;  nor  fhould  it  be  fufFered  to 
tyrannize  in  the  imagination,  to  raife  phantoms  of  horror,  or 
befet  life  with  fupernuinerary  diftrefies. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  lofing  life  is,  indeed,  fcarcely  to  en¬ 
joy  a  life  that  can  deferve  the  care  of  prefervation.  He  that 
once  indulges  idle  fears  will  never  be  at  reft.  Our  prefent 
ftate  admits  only  of  a  kind  of  negative  fecurity ;  we  mud 
conclude  ourfelves  fafe  when  we  fee  no  danger,  or  none 
inadequate  to  our  powers  of  oppofition.  Death  indeed  conti¬ 
nually  hovers  about  us,  but  hovers  commonly  unfeen,  unlefs 
we  fharpen  our  fight  by  ufelefs  curiofity. 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  however  fe¬ 
licitous,  muft  limit  its  prefervati ves,  becaufe  one  terror  often 
counteracts  another.  I  once  knew  one  of  the  fpeculatifts  of 
cowardice,  wnoie  reigning  diftur'oance  was  the  dread  of  houfe- 
breakers.  His  enquiries  were  for  nine  years  employed  upon 
the  beft  method  of  barring  a  window,  or  a  door  ;  and  many  an 
hour  has  he  fpent  in  eftablifhing  the  preference  of  a  bolt  to 
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a  lock.  He  had  at  laft,  by  the  daily  fuperaddition  of  new  ex¬ 
pedients,  contrived  a  door  which  could  never  be  forced ;  for 
one  bar  was  fecured  by  another  with  fuch  intricacy  of  fubor- 
dination,  that  he  was  hirafelf  not  always,  able  to  difengage 
them  in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy  in  this  fortification, 
till  being  alked  how  he  would  efcape  if  he  was  threatened  by 
fire,  he=difcovered,  that  with  all  his  care  and  expence,  he  had 
only  been  affifting  his  own  deftrudfion.  He  then  immediately 
tore  off  his  bolts,  and  now  leaves  at  night  his  outer  door 
half-locked,  that  he  may  not  by  his  own  folly  perifh  in  the 
flurries# 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  terror  which  thofe  who  are  unwilling, 
to  fuller  the  reproach  of  cowardice  have  wifely  dignified  with 
the  name  of  antipathy.  A  man  who  talks  with  intrepidity  of 
the  monfters  of  the  wildernefs  while  they  are  out  of  fight, 
will  readily  confefs  his  antipathy  to  a  mole,  a  weafel,  or  a  frog. 
He  has  indeed  no  dread  of  harm  from  an  infedt  or  a  worm, 
but  his  antipathy  turns  him  pale  whenever  they  approach  him. 
He  believes  that  a  boat  will  tranfport  him  with  as  much  fafety 
as  his  neighbours,  but  he  cannot  conquer  his  antipathy  to 
the  waterf  Thus  he  goes  on  without  any  reproach  from 
his  own  refledtions,  and  every  day  multiplies  antipathies , 
till  he  becomes  contemptible  to  others,  and  burthenfome  to 

himfelf.  . 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  impreffions  of  dread  may  iome- 
times  be  unluckily  made  by  objedts  not  in  themfelves  juftly 
formidable ;  but  when  fear  is  difeovered  to  be .  groundlefs, 
it  is  to  be  eradicated  like  other  falfe  opinions,  and 
antipathies  are  generally  fuperable  by  a  fingle  effort.  He 
that  has  been  taught  to  fhudder  at  a  moufe,  if  he  cam 
perfuade  himfelf  to  rifque  one  encounter,  will  find  his 
own  fuperiority,  and  exchange  his  terrors  for  the  pride  of 
eonqueft. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

Thraso^ 


SIR, 

As  you  profefs  to  extend  your  regard  to  the  minutenefs  of 
decency,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of  fcience,  I  cannot  foibear 
to  lay  before  you  a  mode  of  perfecution  by  which  I  have 
been  exiled  to  taverns  and  coffee-houfes,  and  deterred  from 

entering  the  doors  of  my  friends. 
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Among  the  ladies  who  pleafe  themfelves  with  fplendid 
furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment,  it  is  a  practice  very  com¬ 
mon,  to  afk  every  gueft  how  he  likes  the  carved  work  of 
the  cornice,  or  the  figures  of  the  tapeftry ;  the  china  at  the 
table,  or  the  plate  on  the  fide-board ;  and  on  all  occafions 
to  enquire  his  opinion  of  their  judgment  and  their  choice. 
Melania  has  laid  her  new  watch  in  the  window  nineteen 
times,  that  fhe  may  defire  me  to  look  upon  it.  Califia  has 
an  art  of  dropping  her  fnuff-box  by  drawing  out  her  hand¬ 
kerchief,  that  when  I  pick  it  up  I  may  admire  it;  and 
Fulgentia  has  conduced  me,  by  miftake,  into  the  wrong 
room,  at  every  vifit  I  have  paid  fincc  her  picture  was  put  into 
a  new  frame. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Rambler,  you  will  inform  them,  that  no  man 
fhould  be  denied  the  privilege  of  filence,  or  tortured  to  falfe 
declarations;  and  that  though  ladies  may  juftly  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  rudenefs,  they  have  no  right  to  force  unwilling 
civilities.  To  pleafe  is  a  laudable  and  elegant  ambition,  and  is 
properly  rewarded  with  honeft  praife  ;  but  to  feize  applaufe  by 
violence,  and  call  out  for  commendation,  without  knowing, 
or  caring  to  know,  whether  it  be  given  from  convidtion,  is  a 
fpecies  of  tyranny  by  which  modefty  is  oppreffed,  and  fince- 
rity  corrupted.  The  tribute  of  admiration,  thus  exadted  by 
impudence  and  importunity,  differs  from  the  refpedt  paid 
to  iilent  merit,  as  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from  the  merchant’s 
profit, 

I  am,  &c. 

Misocolax. 


SIR, 

Yo  UR  great  predeceffor,  the  Spedtator,  endeavoured  to 
diffufe  among  his  female  readers  a  detire  of  knowledge ;  nor 
can  I  charge  you,  though  you  do  not  feem  equally  attentive  to 
the  ladies,  with  endeavouring  to  difcourage  them  from  any 
laudable  purfuit.  But  however  either  he  or  you  may  excite 
our  curiofity,  you  have  not  yet  informed  us  how  it  may  be 
gratified.  The  world  feems  to  have  formed  an  univerfal  com 
lpiracy  againlf  our  underftandings  ;  our  queftions  are  fuppof-d 
not  to  expect  anfwers,  our  arguments  are  confuted  with  a  jeft, 
and  we  are  treated  like  beings  who  tranfgrc-fs  the  limits  of  our 
nature  whenever  we  afpire  to  ferioufnefs  or  improvement. 

1  enquired 
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I  enquired  yefterday  of  a  gentleman  eminent  for  aftrono- 
mical  (kill,  what  made  the  day  long  in  fummer,  and  fhort  in 
winter;  and  was  told  that  nature  p  rot  rafted  the  days  in 
fummer,  left  ladies  fhould  want  time  to  walk  in  the  park ;  and 
the  nights  in  winter,  left  they  fhould  not  have  hours  fufficient 
to  fpend  at  the  card-table. 

I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  fuch  information  with 
juft  contempt,  and  I  defire  you  to  difcover  to  this  great  mafter 
of  ridicule,  that  I  was  far  from  wanting  any  intelligence 
which  he  could  have  given  me.  I  afked  the  queftion  with  no 
other  intention  than  to  fet  him  free  from  the  neceflity  of 
filence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mingling  on  equal 
terms  with  a  polite  aflembly,  from  which,  however  uneafy,  he 
could  not  then  efcape,  by  a  kind  introduction  of  the  only  fub- 
jeft  on  which  I  believed  him  able  to  fpeak  with  propriety. 


I  am,  Ac. 


Generoja, 


Numb.  127.  Tuesday,  June  4,  1751, 

Ceepifti  melius  quam  dejinis  :  ultima  primis 

Cedunt :  dtjjimiles  hie  vir,  etillepuer.  Ovnt. 

Succeeding  years  thy  early  fame  deftroy  ; 

Thou,  who  bcgan’ft  a  man,  wilt  end  a  boy. 

P  O  LIT  I  AN ,  a  name  eminent  among  the  reftorers  of 
polite  literature,  when  he  publifhed  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
prefixed  to  many  of  them  the  year  of  his  age  at  which  they 
were  compofed.  He  might  defign  by  this  information,  either 
to  boaft  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  or  to  conciliate  in¬ 
dulgence  to  the  puerility  of  his  performances.  But  whatever 
was  his  intent,  it  is  remarked  by  Scaliger ,  that  he  very  little 
promoted  his  own  reputation,  becaufe  he  fell  below  the  pro- 
mife  which  his  firft  productions  had  given,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  feldom  equalled  the  fallies  of  his  youth. 


It 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  thofe  who  at  their  firft  entrance 
into  the  world  were  diftinguifhed  for  attainments  or  abilities, 
to  difappoint  the  hopes  which  they  had  raifed,  and  to  end  in 
negledt  and  obfcurity  that  life  which  they  began  in  celebrity 
and  honour.  To  the  long  catalogue  of  the  inconveniencies  of 
old  age,  which  moral  and  fatirical  writers  have  fo  copicuffy 
difplayed,  may  be  often  added  the  lofs  of  fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  objedt  of 
laudable  purfuit,  may  be  compared  to  the  progrefs  of  a  body 
driven  by  a  blow.  It  moves  for  a  time  with  great  velocity 
and  vigour,  but  the  force  of  the  firfl  impulfe  is  perpetually  de- 
creafing,  and  though  it  fhould  encounter  no  obftacle  capable 
of  quelling  it  by  a  fudden  flop,  the  refiftance  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  pafTes,  and  the  latent  inequalities  of  the 
fmootheft  furface,  will  in  a  fhort  time  by  continued  retardation 
wholly  overpower  it.  Some  hindrances  will  be  found  in  every 
road  of  life,  but  he  that  fixes  his  eyes  upon  any  thing  at  a  d;f- 
tance,  neceffarily  lofes  fight  of  all  that  fills  up  the  intermediate 
fpace,  and  thereforepets  forward  with  alacrity  and  confidence,  nor 
fufpedts  a  thoufand  obftacles  by  which  he  afterwards  finds  his 
paffage  embarraffed  and  obftrudted.  Some  are  indeed  ftopt  at 
once  in  their  career  by  a  fudden  fhock  of  calamity,  or  diverted 
to  a  different  diredtion  by  the  crofs  impulfe  of  fome  violent 
paffion ;  but  far  the  greater  part  languifh  by  flow  degrees,  de¬ 
viate  at  firft  into  flight  obliquities,  and  themfelves  fcarcely 
perceive  at  what  time  their  ardour  forfook  them,  or  when  they 
loft  fight  of  their  original  defign. 

Wearinefs  and  negligence  are  perpetually  prevailing  by  filent 
encroachments,  aflifted  by  different  caufes,  and  not  obferved 
till  they  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be  oppofed.  Labour 
neceffarily  requires  paufes  of  eafe  and  relaxation,  and  the  de- 
licioufnefs  of  eafe  commonly  makes  us  unwilling  to  return  to 
labour.  We,  perhaps,  prevail  upon  ourfelves  to  renew  our 
attempts,  but  eagerly  liften  to  every  argument  for  frequent  in¬ 
terpositions  of  amufement ;  for  when  indolence  has  once  enter¬ 
ed  upon  the  mind,  it  can  fcarcely  be  difpoffeffed  but  by  fuch 
efforts  as  very  few  are  willing  to  exert. 

It  is  the  fate  of  induftry  to  be  equally  endangered  by  mif- 
carriage  and  fuccefs,  by  confidence  and  defpondency.  He  that 
engages  in  a  great  undertaking,  with  a  falfe  opinion  of  its  fa¬ 
cility,  or  too  high  conceptions  of  his  own  ftrength,  is  eafily 
difcouraged  by  the  firft  hindrance  of  his  advances,  becaufe  he 
had  promifed  himfelf  an  equal  and  perpetual  progreflion  with¬ 
out  impediment  or  difturbance ;  when  unexpected  interruptions 
break  in  upon  him,  he  is  in  the  ftate  of  a  man  furprifed  by  a 

tempeft, 
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tempeil,  where  he  purpofed  only  to  balk  in  the  calm,  or  fport 
in  the  {hallows. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of  an  enterprize 
greater,  but  the  profit  lefs,  than  hope  had  pictured  it.  Y outh 
enters  the  world  with  very  happy  prejudices  in  her  own  favour. 
She  imagines  herfelf  not  only  certain  of  acccmplilhing  every 
adventure,  but  of  obtaining  thofe  rewards  which  the  accom- 
plilhment  may  deferve.  She  is  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  believe 
that  the  force  of  merit  can  be  refilled  by  obftinacy  and  avarice, 
or  its  luftre  darkened  by  envy  and  malignity.  She  has  not  yet 
learned  that  the  molt  evident  claims  to  praife  or  preferment  may 
be  rejected  by  malice  againft  conviftion,  or  by  indolence  with¬ 
out  examination  ;  that  they  may  be  fometimes  defeated  by  arti¬ 
fices,  and  fometimes  overborn  by  clamour  ;  that  in  the  min¬ 
gled  numbers  of  mankind,  many  need  no  other  provocation  to 
enmity  than  that  they  find  t’nemfelves  excelled ;  that  others 
have  ceafed  their  curiofity,  and  confider  every  man  who  fills  the 
mouth  of  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder  upon  their 
retreat,  and  difcurber  of  their  repofe;  that  fome  are  engaged 
in  complications  of  intereft  which  they  imagine  endangered  by 
every  innovation  ;  that  many  yield  themfelves  up  implicitly  to 
every  report  which  hatred  diffeminates  or  folly  fcatters  ;  and 
that  whoever  afpires  to  the  notice  of  the  publick,  has  in  almoft 
every  man  an  enemy  and  a  rival  j  and  mull:  ftruggle  with  the 
oppofition  of  the  daring,  and  elude  the  ftratagems  of  the  timo¬ 
rous,  mult  quicken  the  frigid  and  foften  the  obdurate,  mult  re¬ 
claim  perverferiefs  and  inform  ftupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  profpedt  of  reward  has  vanilh- 
ed,  the  zeal  of  enterprize  fhould  ceafe  $  for  who  would  perfe- 
yere  to  cultivate  the  foil  which  he  has,  after  long  labour,  difco- 
vered  to  be  barren  ?  He  who  hath  pleafed  himfelf  with  antici¬ 
pated  prailes,  and  expected  that  he  fhould  meet  in  every  place 
with  patronage  or  friendlhip,  will  foon  remit  his  vigour,  when 
he  finds  that  from  thofe  who  defire  to  be  confidered  as  his  ad¬ 
mirers  nothing  can  be  hoped  but  cold  civility,  and  that  many 
refufe  to  own  his  excellence,  left  they  fhould  be  too  juftly  ex¬ 
pected  to  reward  it. 

A  man,  thus  cut  off  from  the  profpeCt  of  that  port  to  which 
his  acdrefs  and  fortitude  had  been  employed  to  Iteer  him,  of¬ 
ten  abandons  himfelf  to  chance  and  to  the  wind,  and  glides 
carelefs  and  idle  down  the  current  of  life,  without  refolution  to 
make  another  effort,  till  he  is  fwallowed  up  by  the  gulph  of 
mortality. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  fame  defertion  of  themfelves  by  a 
contrary  fallacy.  It  was  faid  of  Hannibal  that  he  wanted  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  to  the  completion  of  his  martial  virtues,  but  that  when 
he  had  gained  a  victory  he  fhould  know  how;  to  ufe  it.  T  he 
folly  of  debiting  too  foon  from  fuccefsful  labours,  and  me  hafL 
of  enjoying  advantages  before  they  are  fecured,  is  often  fatal, 
to  men  of  impetuous  defire,  to  men  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  un¬ 
common  powers  fills  them  with  prefumpticn,  and  who  having 
born  oppofition  down  before  tnem,  anu  lefc  emulation  panting 
behind,  are  early  perfuaded  to  imagine  that  they  have  reached 
the  heights  of  perfection,  and  that  now,  being  no  longer  in 
danger  from  competitors,  they  may  pafs  the  reft  of  their 
days  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  acquifitions,  in  contemplation 
of  their  own  fuperiority,  and  in  attention  to  their  own  pranes, 
and  look  unconcerned  from  their  eminence  upon  the  toils  and 
contentions  of  meaner  beings. 

It  is  not  fufficiently  coniidered  111  the  hour  of  exultation, 
that  all  human  excellence  is  comparative ;  that  no  man  per¬ 
forms  much  but  in  proportion  to  what  others  accomplifh,  or 
to  the  time  and  opportunities  which  have  been  allowed  him  ;  and 
that  h  e  who  ftcps  at  any  point  of  excellence  is  every  day  fink- 
ino-  in  eftimation*  becaufe  his  improvement  grows  continually 
more  incommenfurate  to  his  life  Yet,  as  no  man  willingly 
quits  opinions  favourable  to  himfelf,  they  who  have  once 
been  juftly  celebrated,  imagine  that  they  ftill  have  the  fame 
pretenfions  to  regard,  and  feldom  perceive  the  diminution  of 
their  character  while  there  is  time  to  recover  it..  Nothing 
then  remains  but  murmurs  and  remorfe ;  for  if  the  fpendthrift’s 
poverty  be  embittered  by  the  refleftion  that  he  once  was  rich, 
how  muft  the  idler’s  obfcurity  be  clouded  by  remembering  that 
fie  once  had  Juftre  ! 

Thefe  errors  all  arife  from  an  original  miftake  of  the  true 
motives  of  action.  He  that  never  extends  his  view  beyond 
the  praifes  or  rewards  of  men,  will  be  dejedted  by  neglect  and 
envy,  or  infatuated  by  honours  and  applaufe.  But  the  confi- 
deration  that  life  is  only  depofited  in  his  hands  to  be  employed 
in  obedience  to  a  mafter  who  will  regard  his  endeavours,  not 
his  fuccefs,  would  have  preferved  him  from  trivial  elations  and 
difcouragements,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  conftancy 
and  chearfulnefs,  neither  enervated  by  commendation,  nor  in¬ 
timidated  by  cenfure. 
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Numb.  128.  Saturday,  June  8,  1751. 

d  cic$ax'/i$ 

O  Ik  lyivir,  gr’  A  iaztcjii  7rst(> ct  TlviXii, 

Gun  TTiZg  Ul/Ttdia) 

TL<£f&a>'  A; •yorrdi  ye  [/.av  fiporav 
OA'-aflV  U7T2^TUTCV  at 

2p^A.  PlNB. 

For  not  the  brave,  or  wife,  or  great. 

E’er  yet  had  happinefs  complete  : 

Nor  Peleus,  grandfon  of  the  Iky, 

Nor  Cadmus ,  fcap’d  the  (hafts  of  pain, 

Though  favour’d  by  the  Pow’rs  on  high. 

With  every  blifs  that  man  can  gain. 

Th  E  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  tafk  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  prefent  {fate,  and  relieving  the  difcontent 
produced  by  the  various  diftribution  of  terreftrial  advantages, 
frequently  remind  us  that  we  judge  too  haftily  of  good  and  evil, 
that  we  view  only  the  fuperficies  of  life,  and  determine  of  the 
whole  only  by  a  very  fmall  part,  and  that  in  the  condition  of 
men  it  frequently  happens,  that  grief  and  anxiety  lie  hid  un¬ 
der  the  golden  robes  of  profpcrity,  and  the  gloom  of  calamity 
is  cheered  by  fecret  radiations  of  hope  and  comfort ;  as  in  the 
works  of  nature  the  bog  is  fometimes  covered  with  flowers, 
and  the  mine  concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  thofe  who  have  learned  the  art  of  fubjedting  their 
fenles  as  well  as  reafon  to  hypothetical  fyftems,  can  be  perfuad- 
ed  bv  the  moft  fpecious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life  are 
equal ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  one  has  his  peculiar 
pleafures  and  vexations,  that  external  accidents  operate  vari- 
oully  upon  different  minds,  and  that  no  man  can  exadtly  judge 
from  his  own  fenfations,  what  another  would  feel  in  the  fame 
circumitances. 

If  the  general  difpofition  of  things  be  eftimated  by  the  repre- 
fentation  which  every  one  makes  of  his  own  eftate,  the  world 
mult  be  confldered  as  the  abode  of  forrow  and  mifery  ;  for  how 
few  can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and  diflreffes  ?  If  we 
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judge  by  the  account  which  may  be  obtained  of  every  man’s 
fortune  from  others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  all  are  placed 
in  an  elyfian  region,  overfpread  with  the  luxuriance  of  plenty, 
and  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  felicity  ;  ilnce  fcarcely  any  com¬ 
plaint  is  uttered  without  cenfure  from  thofe  that  hear  it,  and 
almoft  all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a  provifion  at  leaft  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  virtue  or  their  underftanding,  to  pollefs  either 
more  than  they  deferve,  or  more  than  they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  fuch  diffimilitude  of  temper  and 
inclination,  or  receive  fo  many  of  our  ideas  and  opinions  from 
the  ftate  of  life  in  which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  griefs  and 
cares  of  one  part  of  mankind  feem  to  the  other  hypocrify, 
folly,  and  affectation.  Every  clafs  of  fcciety  has  its  cant  of 
lamentation,  which  is  understood  or  regarded  by  none  but 
themfelves  ;  and  every  part  of  life  has  its  uneafineffes,  which 
thofe  who  do  not  feel  them  will  not  commiferate.  An  event 
which  Spreads  diftraftion  over  half  the  commercial  world,  af- 
fembles  the  trading  companies  in  councils  and  committees,  and 
Shakes  the  nerves  of  a  thoufand  ftockjobbers,  is  read  by  the 
landlord  and  the  farmer  with  frigid  indifference.  An  affair 
of  love,  which  fills  the  young  breaft  with  inceffant  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear,  and  fteals  away  the  night  and  day  from  every 
other  pleafure  or  employment,  is  regarded  by  them  whofe  paf- 
fions  time  has  extinguifhed,  as  an  amufement,  which  can  pro¬ 
perly  raife  neither  joy  nor  Sorrow,  and,  though  it  may  be  Suf¬ 
fered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  moment,  Should  always  give 
way  to  prudence  or  i  ntereff . 

He  that  never  had  any  other  defire  than  to  fill  a  chefl  with 
money,  or  to  add  another  manour  to  his  eftate,  who  never 
grieved  but  at  a  bad  mortgage,  or  entered  a  company  but  to 
make  a  bargain,  would  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  of  beings  known 
among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denomination  of  wits.  How 
would  he  gape  with  curiofity,  or  grin  with  contempt,  at  the 
mention  of  beings  who  have  no  wifh  but  to  fpeak  what  was 
never  Spoken  before  ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  inherit  wealth, 
often  exhauft  their  patrimonies  in  treating  thofe  who  will  hear 
them  talk  ;  and  if  they  are  poor,  negledl  opportunities  of  im¬ 
proving  their  fortunes,  for  the  pleafure  of  making  others  laugh  ? 
How  flowly  would  he  believe  that  there  are  men  who  would 
rather  lofe  a  legacy  than  the  reputation  of  a  diftich  •,  who  think 
it  lefs  difgrace  to  want  money  than  repartee  ;  whom  the  vex¬ 
ation  of  having  been  Spoiled  in  a  conteft  of  raillery  is  fometimes 
Sufficient  to  deprive  of  fleep  ;  and  who  would  efteem  it  a  light¬ 
er  evil  to  mifs  a  profitable  bargain  by  Some  accidental  delay, 
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than  not  to  have  thought  of  a  fmart  reply  till  the  time  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it  was  paft  ?  How  little  would  he  fufpect  that  this  child 
of  idlenefs  and  frolick  enters  every  aflemblv  with  a  beating  be- 
fo  m,  like  a  litigant  on  the  day  of  decifion,  and  revolves  the 
probability  of  applaufe  with  the  anxiety  of  a  confpirator,  whofe 
fate  depends  upon  the  next  night ;  and  at  the  hour  of  retire¬ 
ment  he  carries  home,  under  a  £how  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart 
lacerated  with  envy,  or  deprefled  with  difappointment ;  and 
immures  himfelf  in  his  clofet,  that  he  may  difencumber  his 
memory  at  leilure,  review  the  progrefs  of  the  day,  Rate  with 
accuracy  his  lofs  or  gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  cau- 
fes  of  his  failure  or  fuccefs  ? 

Y et  more  remote  from  common  conceptions  are  the  nume¬ 
rous  and  reftlefs  anxieties,  by  which  female  happinefs  is  parti¬ 
cularly  difturbed.  A  folitary  philofopher  would  imagine  ladies 
born  with  an  exemption  from  care  and  forrow,  lulled  in  perpe¬ 
tual  quiet,  and  feafted  with  unmingled  pleafure ;  for  what  can 
interrupt  the  content  of  thofe,  upon  whom  one  age  has  labour¬ 
ed  after  another  to  confer  honours,  and  accumulate  immuni¬ 
ties  ;  thofe  to  whom  rudenefs  is  infamy,  and  infult  is  cowar¬ 
dice;  whofe  eye  commands  the  brave,  and  whofe  fmiles  foften 
the  fevere  ;  "whom  the  failor  travels  to  adorn,  the  foldier  bleeds 
to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to  celebrate  ;  who  claim 
tribute  from  every  art  and  fcience,  and  for  whom  all  who  ap¬ 
proach  them  endeavour  to  multiply  delights,  without  requiring 
ifom  them  any  return  but  willingnefs  to  be  pleafed  ? 

Surely,  among  thefe  favourites  of  nature,  thus  unacquainted 
with  toil  and  danger,  felicity  muft  have  fixed  her  residence-; 
they  muft  know  only  the  changes  of  more  vivid  or  more  gen¬ 
tle  joys;  their  life  muft  always  move  either  to  the  flow  or 
fprightly  melody  of  the  lyre  of  gladnefs  ;  they  can  never  aflem- 
ble  but  to  pleafure,  or  retire  but  to  peace. 

Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who  fhould  hover 
at  a  diftance  round  the  world,  and  know  it  only  by  conjecture 
and  fpeculation.  But  experience  will  foon  difccver  how  eafily 
thofe  are  difgufted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty,  and 
tender  by  indulgence.  He  will  foon  fee  to  how  many  dangers 
power  is  expofed  which  has  no  other  guard  than  youth  and 
beauty,  and  how  eafily  that  tranquillity  is  molefted  which  can 
only  be  foothed  with  the  fongs  of  flattery.  It  is  impoffible  to 
fupply  wants  as  faft  as  an  idle  imagination  may  be  able  to  form 
them,  or  to  remove  all  inconveniencies  bv  which  elegance  re¬ 
fined  into  impatience  may  be  offended.  None  are  fo  hard  to 
pleafe,  as  thofe  whom  fatiety  of  pleafure  makes  weary  of 
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themfelves ;  nor  any  fo  readily  provoked  as  thofe  who  have 
been  always  courted  with  an  emulation  of  civility. 

There  are  indeed  fome  ftrokes  which  the  envy  of  fate  aims 
immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mi  ft  refs  of  Catullus  wept  for 
her  fparrow  many  centuries  ago,  and  lapdogs  will  be  fome- 
times  Tick  in  the  prefent  age.  The  moll:  falhionable  brocade 
is  fubje£t  to  llains  ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of  BruJJels ,  may  be 
torn  by  a  carelefs  walher  :  a  picture  may  drop  from  a  watch  ; 
or  the  triumph  of  a  new  fuit  may  be  interrupted  on  the  firll  day 
of  its  enjoyment,  and  all  diltindions  of  dreis  unexpectedly  ob¬ 
literated  by  a  general  mourning. 

Such  is  the  Hate  of  every  age,  every  fex,  and  every  condi¬ 
tion  :  ail  have  their  cares,  either  from  nature  or  from  folly : 
and  whoever  therefore  finds  himfelf  inclined  to  envy  another, 
Ihould  remember  that  he  knows  net  the  real  condition  which 
he  defires  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  that  by  indulging  a  vicious 
paffion,  he  mult  leflen  that  happinefs  wThich  he  thinks  already 
too  fparingly  bellowed. 
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■ - Nunc,  0  nunc,  Dedale,  dixif, 

Materiam,  qua  fis  ingeniofus,  hales. 
Dqffidet  in  terras,  ei  pojjidet  tequora  Minos  : 
Nec  tellus  nqftre,  nec  patet  unda  fuge. 


Rejlat  iter  coelo  ;  calo  tentabimus  ire . 
Da  vemam  ccepto,  'Jupiter  alte ,  meo. 


Ovi». 


Now,  Dedalus,  behold,  by  fate  affign’d, 

A  talk  proportion’d  to  thy  mighty  mind  ! 

TJnconquer’d  bars  on  earth  and  fea  withftand  ; 

Thine,  Minos,  is  the  main,  and  thine  the  land. 

The  Ikies  are  open — let  us  try  the  Ikies : 

Forgive,  great  Jove,  the  daring  enterprize. 

jVTo  R.  A  L I S  T  S,  like  other  writers,  inftead  of  calling 
their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world,  and  endeavouring  to  form 
maxims  of  practice  and  new  hints  of  theory,  content  their 
curiofity  with  that  fecondary  knowledge  which  books  afford, 
and  think  themfelves  entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  an  ancient  fyltem,  or  new  illullration  of  eftablilhed 
principles.  The  fage  precepts  of  the  firlt  inftrudlors  of  the 
world  are  tranfmitted  frontage  to  a^e  with  little  variation,  and 
echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  not  perhaps  without  fome 
lofs  of  their  original  force  at  every  repercuffion. 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  reafon  than  this  idlenefs  of 
imitation  can  be  aftigned  for  that  uniform  and  conftant  partia¬ 
lity,  by  which  foine  vices  have  hitherto  efcaped  cenfure,  and 
fome  virtues  wanted  recommendation  ;  nor  can  I  difcover  why 
elfe  we  have  been  warned  only  againft  part  of  our  enemies, 
while  the  reft  have  been  buffered  to  Heal  upon  us  without  no¬ 
tice;  why  the  heart  has  on  one  fide  been  doubly  fortified,  and 
laid  open  on  the  other  to  the  incurfions  of  error,  and  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declamation,  may  be 
numbered  the  mifcarriages  of  imprudent  boldnefs,  and  the 
folly  c f  attempts  beyond  our  power.  Every  page  of  every 
pkilofopher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that  funk 
under  burthens  which  fhe  laid  upon  herfelf,  and  called  out 
enemies  to  battle  by  whom  Ihe  was  deftroyed. 


Their 
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Their  remarks  are  too  juft  to  be  difputed,  and  too  falu- 
tary  to  be  rejected  ;  but  there  is  likewife  fome  danger  left- 
timorous  prudence  Ihould  be  inculcated,  till  courage  and  en- 
terprize  are  wholly  repreffed,  and  the  mind  concealed  in 
perpetual  ina&ivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorifick  wif- 
dom. 

Every  man  fhould,  indeed,  carefully  compare  his  force  with 
his  undertaking;  for  though  we  ought  not  to  live  only  for  our 
own  fakes,  and  though  therefore  danger  or  difficulty  fhould  not 
be  avoided  merely  beeaufe  we  may  expofe  ourfclves  to  mifery 
or  difgrace  ;  yet  it  may  be  juftly  required  of  us,  not  to  throw 
away  our  lives  upon  inadequate  and  hopelefs  defigns,  fince  we 
might,  by  a  juft  eftimate  of  our  abilities,  become  more  ufeful 
to  mankind. 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger,  which  approach¬ 
es  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the  guilt  of  filicide  ;  there  is  a  ri¬ 
diculous  perfeverance  in  impracticable  fchemes,  which  is  juftly 
punifhed  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in  the  wide  regi¬ 
ons  of  probability,  which  are  the  proper  province  of  prudence 
and  election,  there  is  always  room  to  deviate  on  either  fide  of 
redlitude  without  rufhing  againft  apparent  abfurdity  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  imprcffions  of  pre¬ 
cept,  the  daring  and  the  cautious  may  move  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  without  touching  upon  rafhnefs  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to 
find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimoufly  confeffed :  but  it  is  likewife 
acknowledged  that  this  middle  path  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  cannot 
eafily  be  difcovered,  and  fo  little  beaten,  that  there  are  no  cer¬ 
tain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  followed  :  the  care  therefore  of 
all  thofe  who  conduit  others  has  been,  that  whenever  they 
decline  into  obliquities,  they  fhould  tend  towards  the  fide  of 
fafety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raife  no  wonder  that  temerity  has  been  o-ene-> 
rally  ceniured ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  vices  with  which  few  can 
be  charged,  and  which  therefore  great  numbers  are  ready  to 
condemn.  It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition  of  genius;  and 
is  therefore  not  regarded  with  much  tendernefs,  beeaufe  it  ne¬ 
ver  flatters  us  by  that  appearance  of  foftnefs  and  imbecility 
which  is  commonly  neceffary  to  conciliate  compaffion.  But  if 
tne  fame  attention  had  been  applied  to  the  fearch  of  arguments 
againft  the  folly  of  prefuppofing  impoffibilities,  and  anticipat¬ 
ing  fruftration,  I  know  not  whether  many  would  not  have  been 
roufed  to  ufefulnefs,  who,  having  been  taught  to  confound  pru¬ 
dence 
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deuce  with  temerity,  never  ventured  to  excel,  left  they  fhould 
unfortunately  fail. 

It  is  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  our  own  intereft  from  that  of 
others,  and  that  diftindion  will  perhaps  affift  us  in  fixing  the 
juft  limits  of  caution  and  adventuroufnefs.  In  an  Undertaking 
that  involves  the  happinefs  or  the  fafety  of  many,  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is  allowed  by  thofe  who 
partake  the  danger  ;  but  where  only  ourfelves  can  fuffer  by  mif- 
carriage,  we  are  not  confined  within  fuch  narrow  limits  ;  and 
ftill  lefs  is  the  reproach  of  temerity,  when  numbers  will  re¬ 
ceive  advantage  by  fuccefs,  and  only  one  be  incommoded  by 
failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  by  which  eafe  is 
favoured  ;•  and  as  no  refentment  is  raifed  by  general  reprefenta- 
tions  of  human  folly,  even  in  thofe  who  are  moil  eminently 
jealous  of  comparative  reputation,  we  confefs,  without  reluc¬ 
tance,  that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own  weaknefs,  and 
therefore  frequently  prefumes  to  attempt  what  he  can  never 
accomplifh  ;  but  it  ought  likewifetobe  remembered,  that  man 
is  no  lefs  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might  perhaps  have 
accomplifhed  a  thoufand  defigns,  which  the  prejudices  of  cow¬ 
ardice  reftrained  him  from  attempting. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras ,  that  Power 
is  never  far  from  necejfity.  The  vigour  of  the  human  mind 
quickly  appears,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  place  for  doubt 
or  hefitation,  when  diffidence  is  abforbed  in  the  fenfe  of  danger, 
or  overwhelmed  by  fome  reftlefs  paffion.  W e  then  foon  dif- 
cover,  that  difficulty  is,  for  the  moft  part,  the  daughter  of  idle- 
nefs,  that  the  obftacles  with  which  our  way  feemed  to  be  ob- 
ftruded  were  only  phantoms,  which  we  believed  real,  becaufe 
we  durft  not  advance  to  a  clofe  examination  ;  and  we  learn 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  without  experience  how  much 
conftancy  may  endure,  or  perfeverance  perform. 

But  whatever  pleafure  may  be  found  in  the  review  of  diftref- 
fes  when  art  or  courage  has  furmounted  them,  few  will  be  per- 
fuaded  to  wifh  that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror 
to  the  convidion  of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one  fhould 
therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate  himfelf  by  reafon  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  determine  to  exert  the  latent  force  that  nature  may 
have  repofed  in  him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon 
him,  and  compulfion  {hall  torture  him  to  diligence.  It  is 
below  the  dignity  of  a  reafonable  being  to  owe  that  ftrength 
to  neceffity  which  ought  always  to  ad  at  the  call  of  choice, 
or  to  need  any  other  motive  to  induftry  than  the  defire  of  per¬ 
forming  his  duty,  „ 
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Reflexions  that  may  drive  away  defpair,  cannot  be  wanting 
to  him  who  confiders  how  much  life  is  now  advanced  beyond 
the  Rate  of  naked,  undifciplined,  uninftruXed  nature.  What¬ 
ever  has  been  effeXed  for  convenience  or  elegance,  while  it 
was  yet  unknown,  was  believed  impoflible;  and  therefore 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  had  not  fome,  more  daring 
than  the  reft,  adventured  to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice  and  cen- 
fure.  Nor  is  there  yet  any  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  fame 
labour  would  be  rewarded  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  There  are 
qualities  in  the  produXs  of  nature  yet  undifeovered,  and  com¬ 
binations  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  endeavour  that  fomething  may  be  added  by  his 
induftry  to  the  hereditary  aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happi- 
nefs.  To  add  much  indeed  can  be  the  lot  of  few,  but  to  add 
fomething,  however  little,  every  one  may  hope  ;  and  of  every 
honeft  endeavour,  it  is  certain,  that,  however  unfuccefsful,  it 
will  be  at  laft  rewarded. 
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Numb.  130.  Saturday,  June  15,  1 75 1  - 

Non  fic  prata  novo  vere  decentia 
JEJlatis  calida  difpoliat  vapor , 

Savit  foljlitio  cum  medius  dies  ; - 

Ut  fulgor  teneris  qui  radial  gents 
Momentor  rapitur,  nullaque  non  dies 
Formofi  fpolium  corporis  abjlulit. 

Res  ejl  forma  fugax.  Quis  fapiens  lono 

Confdat  fragili  ?  S  i  n  e  e  a  . 

Not  falter  in  the  fummer’s  ray 
The  fpring’s  frail  beauty  fades  away, 

Than  anguifh  and  decay  confume 
The  fmiling  virgin’s  rofy  bloom. 

Some  beauty’s  fnatch’d  each  day,  each  hour; 

For  beauty  is  a  fleeting  flow’r  : 

Then  how  can  wifdom  e’er  confide 

In  beauty’s  momentary  pride?  Elphinston. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Y o  u  have  very  lately  obferved  that  in  the  numerous  fubdi- 
vilions  of  the  world,  every  clafs  and  order  of  mankind  have 
joys  and  forrows  of  their  own  ;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain  and 
pleafure  from  events  which  pafs  unheeded  before  other  eyes, 
but  can  fcarcely  communicate  our  perceptions  to  minds  preoc¬ 
cupied  by  different  objefts,  any  more  than  the  delight  of  well- 
difpofed  colours  or  harmonious  founds  can  be  imparted  to  fuch 

as  want  the  fenfes  of  hearing  or  of  fight*  ....  . 

I  am  l'o  ftrongly  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark:, 
and  have  on  fo  many  occafions  difcovered  with  how  little  at¬ 
tention  pride  looks  upon  calamity  of  which  fhe  thinks  herfelf 
not  in  danger,  and  indolence  liftens  to  complaint  when  it  is 
not  echoed  by  her  own  remembrance,  that  though  I  am  about 
to  lay  the  occurrences  of  my  life  before  you,  I  quelfion  whe¬ 
ther  you  will  condefcend  to  perufe  my  narrative,  or  without 
the  help  of  fome  female  fpeculatift  to  be  able  to  underftand  it. 
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I  was  born  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  reafon  I  had  my 
regard  turned  wholly  upon  myfelf,  nor  can  recoiled!:  any  thing 
earlier  than  praife  and  admiration.  My  mother,  whofe  face  had 
luckily  advanced  her  to  a  condition  above  her  birth,  thought 
no  evil  fo  great  as  deformity.  She  had  not  the  power  of  ima¬ 
gining  any  other  dcfecf  than  a  cloudy  complexion,  or  difpro- 
portionate  features  ;  and  therefore  contemplated  me  as  an  af- 
femblage  of  all  that  could  raife  envy  or  defire,  and  predicted 
with  triumphant  fondnefs  the  extent  of  my  conqucfts,  and  the 
number  of  my  {laves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  acquaintance  before 
me,  but  to  remark  how  much  they  fell  below  my  perfefbion  ; 
how  one  would  have  had  a  fine  face  but  that  her  eyes  were  with¬ 
out  luftre  ;  how  another  (truck  the  fight  at  a  diftance,  but 
wanted  my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer  view  ;  another  difgraced 
an  elegant  fhape  with  a  brown  {kin  ;  fome  had  fhort  fingers, 
and  others  dimples  in  a  wrong  place. 

As  fhe  expected  no  happinefs  nor  advantage  but  from  beauty, 
fhe  thought  nothing  but  beauty  worthy  of  her  care  ;  and  her 
maternal  kindnefs  was  chiefly  exercifed  in  contrivances  to  pro- 
te£t  me  from  any  accident  that  might  deface  me  with  a  fear, 
or  ftain  me  with  a  freckle  :  fhe  never  thought  me  fufficiently 
(haded  from  the  fun,  or  fereened  from  the  fire.  She  was  fevere 
or  indulgent  with  no  other  intention  than  the  prefervation  of 
my  form  ;  fhe  excufed  me  from  work,  left  I  fhould  learn  to 
hang  down  my  head,  or  harden  my  finger  with  a  needle  ;  fhe 
fnatched  away  my  book,  becaufe  a  young  lady  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  had  made  her  eves  red  with  reading  by  a  candle  ;  but 
fhe  would  fcarcely  fuffer  me  to  eat,  left  I  fhould  fpoil  my  fhape, 
nor  to  walk  left  I  fhould  fwell  my  ancle  with  a  fprain.  At 
night  I  was  accurately  furveyed  from  head  to  foot,  left  I  fhould 
have  fuffered  any  diminution  of  my  charms  in  the  adventures 
of  the  day  ;  and  was  never  permitted  to  fleep,  till  I  had  palled 
through  the  cofmetick  difeipline,  part  of  which  was  a  regular 
luftration  performed  with  bean-flower  water  and  May-dews  ; 
my  hair  was  perfumed  with  variety  of  unguents,  by  fome  of 
which  it  was  to  be  thickened,  and  by  others  to  be  curied.  The 
foftnefs  of  my  hands  was  fecurcd  by  medicated  gloves,  and 
my  bofom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  mother,  of 
virtue  todifeufs  pimples,  and  clear  decolorations. 

I  was  always  called  up  early,  becaufe  the  morning  air  gives 
a  frelhnefs  to  the  cheeks  ;  but  I  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  in 
my  mother’s  chamber,  becaufe  the  neck  is  eafily  tanned  by  the 
Jpjfing  fun.  I  was  then  drefied  with  a  thoyfand  precautions, 
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and  again  heard  my  own  praifes,  and  triumphed  in  the  compli¬ 
ments  and  prognoftications  of  all  that  approached  me. 

My  mother  not  fo  much  prepoffelTed  with  an  opinion  of 
my  natural  excellencies  as  not  to  think  fome  cultivation  necef- 
fary  to  their  completion.  She  took  care  that  I  fhould  want 
none  of  the  accomplifhments  included  in  female  education,  or 
confidered  neceffary  in  fafhionable  life.  I  was  looked  upon  in 
my  ninth  year  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  dancing-matter's 
ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet  ufed  to  reproach  his  other  fcholars  with 
my  performances  on  the  harpfichord.  At  twelve  I  was  remark¬ 
able  for  playing  my  cards  with  great  elegance  of  manner,  and 
accuracy  of  judgment. 

At  laft  the  time  came  when  my  mother  thought  me  perfect 
in  my  exercifes,  and  qualified  to  difplay  in  the  open  world  thofe 
accomplifhments  which  had  yet  only  been  difcovered  in  feledt 
parties,  or  domeftick  affemblies.  Preparations  were  therefore 
made  for  my  appearance  on  a  publick  night,  which  fhe  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  important  and  critical  moment  of  my  life. 
She  cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting  any  means  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  or  leaving  any  thing  to  chance  which  prudence 
could  afcertain.  Every  ornament  was  tried  in  every  pofition, 
every  friend  was  consulted  about  the  colour  of  my  drefs,  and 
the  mantuamakers  were  haraffed  with  directions  and  altera¬ 
tions. 

At  laft  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  future  life  was  to 
be  reckoned.  I  was  drefled  and  fent  out  to  conquer,  with  a 
heart  beating  like  that  of  an  old  knight-errant  at  his  firft  fally. 
Scholars  have. told  me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who,  when  fhe 
armed  her  fon  for  battle,  bade  him  bring  back  his  fhield,  or  be 
brought  upon  it.  My  venerable  parent  difmiffed  me  to  a 
field,  in  her  opinion,  of  equal  glory,  with  a  command  to 
fhew  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and  not  to  return  without  a 
lover. 

I  went,  and  was  received  like  other  pleafing  novelties 
with  a  tumult  of  applaufe.  Every  man  who  valued  him- 
felf  upon  the^  graces  of  his  perfon,  or  the  elegance  of  his 
addrefs,  crowded  about  me,  and  wit  and  fplendour  contended 
for  my  notice.  I  v/as  delightfully  fatigued  with  inceflant 
civilities  which  were  made  more  pleafing  by  the  apparent 
envy  of  thofe  whom  my  prefence  expofed  to  negleCt,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  to  my  ut- 
moft  v/ifhes,  and  from  this  time  flood  in  the  firft  rank  of 
beauty,  was  followed  by  gazers  in  the  Mall,  celebrated  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  imitated  by  all  who ,  endeavoured  to  rife 
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into  fafhion,  and  cenfured  by  thofe  whom  age  or  difappointment 
forced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleafed  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of  feeing 
my  exaltation,  drefled  me  with  all  the  exuberance  of  finery 
and  when  I  reprefented  to  her  that  a  fortune  might  be  expected 
proportionate  to  my  appearance,  told  me  that  fire  fhould  fcorn 
the  reptile  who  could  enquire  after  the  fortune  of  a  girl  like 
me.  She  aavifed  me  to  profecute  my  victories,  and  time  would 
certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who  might  deferve  the  honour  of 
being  enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  I  had  no  other 
care  than  that  of  determining  to  whom  I  fhould  feem  to  give 
the  preference.  But  having  been  fteadily  and  induftrioufly 
inftru&ed  to  preferve  my  heart  from  any  impreffions  which 
might  hinder  me  from  confulting  my  intereft,  I  aCted  with 
lefs  embarraflment,  becaufe  my  choice  was  regulated  by  prin¬ 
ciples  more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice  of  approba¬ 
tion.  When  I  had  fingled  out  one  from  the  reft  as  more  worthy 
of  encouragement,  I  proceeded  in  my  meafures  by  the  rules  of 
art  ;  and  yet  when  the  ardour  of  the  firft  vifits  was  fpentj 
generally  found  a  fudden  deelenfion  of  my  influence  ;  I  felt 
in  myfelf  the  want  of  fome  power  to  diversify  amufement,  and 
enliven  converfation,  and  could  not  but  fufpedt  that  my  mind 
failed  in  performing  the  promifes  of  my  face.  This  opinion 
was  foon  confirmed  by  one  of  my  lovers,  who  married  Lavinia 
with  lefs  beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  becaufe  he  thought  a 
wife  ought  to  have  qualities  which  might  make  her  amiably 
when  her  bloom  was  paft. 

The  vanity  of  my  mother  would  not  fuffer  her  to  difcover 
any  defeCt  in  one  that  had  been  formed  by  her  inftrudtions, 
and  had  all  the  excellence  which  fhe  herfelf  could  boaft. 
She  told  me  that  nothing  fo  much  hindered  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  women  as  literature  and  wit,  which  generally  fright¬ 
ened  away  thofe  that  could  make  the  beft  fettlements,  and 
drew  about  them  a  needy  tribe  of  poets  and  philofophers, 
that  filled  their  heads  with  wild  notions  of  content,  and  con¬ 
templation,  and  virtuous  obfturity.  She  therefore  enjoined 
me  to  improve  my  minuet-ftep  with  a  new  French  dancing- 
mafter,  and  wait  the  event  of  the  next  birth-night. 

I  had  now  almoft  completed  my  nineteenth  year :  if  my 
charms  had  loft  any  of  their  foftnefs,  it  was  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  additional  dignity;  and  if  the  attractions  of  innocence 
were  impaired,  their  place  was  fupplied  by  the  arts  of  allure¬ 
ment.  I  was  therefore  preparing  for  a  ne\y  attack,  without 

any 
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any  abatement  of  my  confidence,  when,  in  the  midft  of  my 
hopes  and  fchemes,  I  was  feized  by  that  dreadful  malady 
which  has  fo  often  put  a  fudden  end  to  the  tyranny  of 
beauty.  I  recovered  my  health  after  a  long  confinement  ; 
but  when  I  looked  again  on  that  face  which  had  been 
often  fluihed  with  tranfport  at  its  own  reflexion,  and  faw  all 
that  I  had  learned  to  value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
prove,  all  that  had  procured  me  honours  or  praifes,  irreco¬ 
verably  deftroyed,  I  iunk  at  once  into  melancholy  and  de- 
fpondence.  My  pain  was  not  much  confoled  or  alleviated 
by  my  mother,  who  grieved  that  I  had  not  loft  my  life 
together  with  my  beauty,  and  declared,  that  fhe  thought 
a  young  woman  diverted  of  her  charms,  had  nothing  for 
which  thofe  who  loved  her  could  defire  to  fave  her  from  the 
grave. 

Having  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  period  from 
which  my  life  took  a  new  courfe,  I  ftiall  conclude  it  in  ano¬ 
ther  letter,  if  by  publifhing  this,  you  fliew  any  regard  for  the 
correfpondence  of, 

SIR,  &  c. 

'  Victoria. 


Numb.  131.  Tuesday,  June  18,  1751. 

- Fails  accede  deifque , 

Ft  cole  felices  ;  miferos  fuge.  Sidera  ccelo 

Ut  di/lant,  Jlamma  mart,  fic  utile  recio.  Lucan. 

Still  follow  where  aufpicious  fates  invite  ; 

Carcfs  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  flight. 

Sooner  {hall  jarring  elements  unite, 

Than  truth  with  gain,  than  intereft  with  right. 

F.  Lewis. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  fentiment  in  which,  amidft  the 
innumerable  varieties  ot  inclination,  that  nature  or  accident 
have  lcattered  in  the  world,  we  find  greater  numbers  concur¬ 
ring,  that  in  the  with  for  riches  ;  a  with  indeed  fo  prevalent 
that  it  may  be  canfidered  as  univerfal  and  tranfcendental,  as 

the 
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®  £ 
the  defire  in  which  all  other  defires  are  included,  and  o 

which  the  various  purpofes  which  aftuate  mankind  are  on  y 
fubordinate  fpecies  and  different  modifications. 

Wealth  is  the  general  center  of  inclination,  the  point  to 
which  all  minds  preferve  an  invariable  tendency,  and  from 
which  they  afterwards  diverge  in  numberlefs  directions.  W  hat- 
ever  is  the  remote  or  ultimate  defign,  the  immediate  care 
is  to  be  rich;  and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  intend  finally 
to  acquiefce,  we  feldom  cor.fider  it  as  attainable  but  by  the 
means  of  money.  Of  wealth  therefore  all  unanimoufly  con- 
fefs  the  value,  nor  is  there  any  difagreement  but  about  the 

No  defire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not  afiift  to  gra¬ 
tify.  He  that  places  his  happinefs  in  fplendid  equipage  or  nu¬ 
merous  dependants,  in  refined  praife  or  popular  acclamations, 
in  the  accumulation  of  curiofities  or  the  revels  of  luxury,  in 
fplendid  edifices,  or  wide  plantations,  muft  ftill  either  by 
birth  or  acquifition  poflefs  riches.  They  may  be  confidered 
as  the  elemental  principles  of  pleafure,  which  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  endlefs  diverfity ;  as  the  effential  and  neceliary 
lubftance,  of  which  only  the  form  is  left  to  be  adjuiled  by 

choice.  .  . 

The  neceffity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it  is  not 

wonderful  that  almoft  every  mind  has  been  employed  in 
endeavours  to  acquire  them  ;  that  multitudes  have  vied  in 
arts  by  which  life  is  furnifhed  with  accommodations,  and 
which  therefore  mankind  may  reafonably  be  expedled  to  re- 

ward.  .  .  1  1 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predominant  appetite  bad 

operated  only  in  concurrence  with  virtue,  by  influencing  none 
but  thofe  who  were  zealous  to  deferve  what  they  were  eager 
to  poflefs,  and  had  abilities  to  improve  their  own  fortunes  by 
contributing  to  the  eafe  or  happinefs  of  others.  To  have  riches 
and  to  have  merit  would  then  have  been  the  fame,  and 
fuccefs  might  reafonably  have  been  confidered  as  a  proof  of  ex- 
cellence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wifties  of  men  keep  a 
{fated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attainment.  Many  envy 
and  defire  wealth,  who  can  never  procure  it  by  honeft  induflry 
or  ufeful  knowledge.  They  therefore  turn  their  eyes  about  to 
examine  what  other  methods  can  be  found  of  gaining  t>  at 
which  none,  however  impotent  or  worthlefs,  will  be  content 
to  want. 

A  little  enquiry  will  difcover  that  there  are  nearer  ways  to 
profit  than  through  the  intricacies  of  art,  or  up  the  fteeps  o 
r  labour  ; 
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labour;  what  vcifdom  and  virtue  fcarcely  receive  at  the  clofe 
of  iife,  as  the  recompence  of  long  toil  and  repeated  efforts,  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  lubtiky  and  difhonefty  by  more 
expeditious  and  compendious  meafures:  the  wealth  of  credu¬ 
lity  is  an  open  prev  to  falfehood ;  and  the  poffefions  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  imbecility  are  eafilv  ftolen  away  by  the  convey¬ 
ances  of  fecret  artifice,  or  feized  by  the  gripe  of  unrefifted 
violence. 

It  is  likewife  not  hard  to  difeover  that  riches  always  procure 
protection  for  themfelves,  that  thev  dazzle  the  eyes  of  enquiry, 
divert  the  celerity  of  purfuit,  or  appeafe  toe  ferocity  cf  ven¬ 
geance.  When  any  man  is  inconteftably  known  to  have  large 
peffeinons,  verv  few  think  it  requifite  to  enquire  by  what 
practices  they  were  obtained;  the  refentment  of  mankind 
rages  only  agair.it  the  ffruggles  of  feeble  and  timorous  corrup¬ 
tion,  but  when  it  has  furmounted  the  firit  opposition,  it 
is  afterwards  fupported  by  favour,  and  animated  by  ap- 
plaufe. 

The  profpect  of  gaining  fpeedilv  what  is  ardently  defired, 
and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  by  every  acceffion  of  advantage 
an  addition  of  fecurity,  have  fo  far  prevailed  upon  the  paihons 
cf  mankind,  that  the  peace  of  life  is  deftroyed  by  a  general, 
and  inceiTant  itruggle  for  riches.  It  is  obferved  of  gold,  by 
an  old  epigrammatiit,  that  to  have  it  is  to  be  in  fear ,  and  to  want 
it  is  to  be  in  forrenv .  There  is  no  condition  which  is  not  dii- 
quieted  either  with  the  care  of  gaining  or  of  keeping  money; 
and  the  race  of  man  may  be  divided  into  2  political  eftimate 
between  thofe  who  2re  pracHilng  fraud,  and  thofe  who  are  re¬ 
pelling  it. 

If  we  com'ider  the  prefent  ffate  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
found,  that  all  confidence  is  loft  among  mankind,  that  no 
man  ventures  to  add,  where  money  can  be  endangered  upon 
the  faith  of  another.  It  is  impofiible  to  fee  the  long  fcrells  in- 
which  every  contract  is  included,  with  ail  their  appendages  of 
feals  and  att citation,  without  wondering  at  the  depravity  of 
thofe  beings,  who  mufr  be  reflrained  from  violation  of  promile 
by  fuch  formal  and  publick  evidences,  and  precluded  from 
equivocation  and  fubterfuge  by  fuch  punctilious  minutenefs. 
Among  all  toe  fatires  to  which  folly  and  wickednefs  have 
given  occafion,  none  is  equally  fevere  with  a  bond  or  a  fettle- 
men  t. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  obtained,  the 
greater  part  are  at  the  firft  view  irreconcil cable  with  the  laws 
of  virtue;  fome  are  openly  flagitious,  and  practifed  net  only 
in  neglect,  but  in  defiance  of  faith  and  juftice;  and  the  reft 
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are  on  every  fide  fo  entangled  with  dubious  tendencies,  and  fo 
befet  with  perpetual  temptations,  that  very  few,  even  of  thofe 
who  are  nor  yet  abandoned,  are  able  to  preferve  their  inno¬ 
cence,  or  can  produce  any  other  claim  to  pardon  than  that  they 
have  deviated  from  the  right  lefs  than  others,  and  have  fooner 
and  more  diligently  endeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characterifticks  of  the  golden  age,  of  the 
age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger  had  intruded  on  man-- 
kind,  is  the  community  of  pcffeffions :  ftrife  and  fraud  were 
totally  excluded,  and  every  turbulent  paffion  was  {tilled  by 
plenty  and  equality.  Such  were  indeed  happy  times,  butfuch 
times  can  return  no  more.  Community  of  poffeffion  mufr  in¬ 
clude  fpontaneity  of  production;  for  what  is  obtained  by 
labour  will  be  of  right  the  property  of  him  by  whofe  labour  it 
is  gained.  And  while  a  rightful  claim  to  pleafure  or  to 
affluence  muff  be  procured  either  by  flow  mduftry  or  uncertain 
hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or 
impatience  incite  to  more  fafe  and  more  fpeedy  methods,  who 
ftrive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cultivating  the  tree,  and  to 
fhare  the  advantages  of  victory  without  partaking  the  danger 
of  the  battle. 

In  later  ages,  the  conviftion  of  the  danger  to  which  virtue 
is  expofed  while  the  mind  continues  open  to  the  influence  of 
riches,  has  determined  many  to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty ; 
they  have  fuppreffed  defire  by  cutting  off  the  pofflbility  of 
gratification,  and  fecured  their  peace  by  deftroying  the  enemy 
whom  they  had  no  hope  of  reducing  to  quiet  fubjection,  But 
by  debarring  themfelves  from  evil,  they  have  refcinded  many 
opportunities  of  good^  they  have  too  often  funk  into  inacti¬ 
vity  and  ufeleffnefs;  and  though  they  have  forborn  to  injure 
fociety  have  not  fully  paid  their  contributions  to  its 
happinefs. 

While  riches  are  fo  neceffary  to  prefent  convenience,  and 
fo  much  more  eafily  obtained  by  crimes  than  virtues,  the  mind 
can  only  be  fecured  from  yielding  to  the  continual  impulfe 
of  covetoufnefs  by  the  preponderation  of  unchangeable  an<J 
eternal  motives.  Gold  will  turn  the  intelle&ual  balance, 
when  weighed  only  againft  reputation;  but  will  be  light  and 
ineffectual  when  the  oppofite  fcale  is  charged  with  juftice,  ve¬ 
racity,  and  piety. 
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Numb.  132.  Saturday,  June  22,  175 r. 


- Dociles  imitandis 

Turpilus  ac pravis  omnes  fumus. -  Juv- 

The  mind  of  mortals  in  perverfenefs  ftrong. 

Imbibes  with  dire  docility  the  wrong. 


Te  the  RAMBLER. 


Mr.  Rambler, 


1  WAS  bred  a  fcholar,  and  after  the  ufual  courfe  of  educa¬ 
tion,  found  it  neceiTary  to  employ  for  the  fupport  of  life 
that  learning  which  I  had  almoft  exhaufted  my  little  fortune 
in  acquiring.  The  lucrative  profefiions  drew  my  regard  with 
equal  attraction;  each  prefented  ideas  which  excited  my 
curiofity,  and  each  impofed  duties  which  terrified  my  appre- 

henfion.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  intereft  than 
defultory  application  and  unlimited  enquiry,  by  which  the  de¬ 
fires  are"  held  in  a  perpetual  equipoife,  and  the  mind  fluctuates 
between  different  purpofes  without  determination.  I  had 
books  of  every  kind  round  me,  among  which  I  divided  my 
time  as  caprice  or  accident  diredted.  I  often  fpent  the  firlt 
hours  of  the  day,  in  confidering  to  what  ftudy  I  fhould  devote 
the  reft;  and  at  laft  fnatched  up  any  author  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  coffee-houfe  for  deliverance 
from  the  anxiety  of  irrefolution,  and  the  gloominefs  of 


folitude.  •  ...  ,  . 

Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly  lels,  till  1  was 
roufed  from  my  literary  {lumber  by  a  creditor,  whofe  impor¬ 
tunity  obliged  me  to  pacify  him  with  fo  large  a  fum,  that 
what  remained  was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  me  more  than 
eio-ht  months.  1  hope  you  will  not  reproach  me  with  avarice 
or^ cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge  that  I  now  thought  myfeif  in 
danger  of  diftrefs,  and  obliged  to  endeavour  after  fome  certain 

competence.  There 
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There  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who  have  laid  the 
price  of  their  laft  acre  in  a  drawer,  and,  without  the  leaft 
interruption  of  their  tranquillity,  or  abatement  of  their  ex- 
pences,  taken  out  one  piece  after  another,  till  there  was  no 
more  remaining.  But  I  was  not  born  to  fuch  dignity  of 
imprudence,  or  fuch  exaltation  above  the  cares  and  neceffities 
of  life :  I  therefore  immediately  engaged  my  friends  to  procure 
me  a  little  employment,  which  might  fet  me  free  from  the 
dread  of  poverty,  and  afford  me  time  to  plan  out  fame  final 
fcheme  of  lafting  advantage. 

My  friends  were  {truck  with  honeft  folicitude,  and  imme¬ 
diately  promifed  their  endeavours  for  my  extrication.  They 
did  not  fuffer  their  kindnefs  to  languifh  by  delay,  but  pro- 
fecuted  their  enquiries  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  than  a 
month  I  was  perplexed  with  variety  of  offers  and  contrariety 
of  p;  ofpeefs. 

I  ad  however  no  time  for  long  paufes  of  consideration;  and 
therefore  foon  refolved  to  accept  the  office  of  inftruffing  a 
young  nobleman  in  the  houfe  of  his  father  :  I  went  to  the  feat 
at  which  the  family  then  happened  to  refide,  was  received 
wifu  great  politenefs,  and  invited  to  enter  immediately  on  my 
charge.  The  terms  offered  were  fuch  as  I  flaould  willingly 
have  accepted,  though  my  fortune  had  allowed  me  greater 
liberty  of  choice:  the  refpeff  with  which  I  was  treated  flatter¬ 
ed  my  vanity;  and  perhaps  the  fplendor  of  the  apartments, 
and  the  luxury  of  the  table,  were  not  wholly  without  their 
influence.  I  immediately  complied  with  the  propofals,  and 
received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Having  no  defire  to  gain  more  than  I  fhould  truly  deferve, 
I  very  diligently  profecuted  my  undertaking,  and  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  difeovering  in  my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a 
quick  apprehenfion,  and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not  much 
doubt  that  my  care  would,  in  time,  produce  a  wife  and  ufeful 
counfellor  to  the  Rate,  though  my  labours  were  fomewhat 
obftructed  by  want  of  authority,  and  the  neceflity  of  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  freaks  of  negligence,  and  of  waiting  patiently 
for  the  lucky  moment  of  voluntary  attention.  To  a  man, 
whofe  imagination  was  filled  with  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and 
to  whom  a  ftudious  life  had  made  all  the  common  amufements 
infipid  and  contemptible,  it  was  not  very  eafy  to  fupprefs  his 
indignation,  when  he  faw  nimfelf  forfaken  in  the  midft  of  his 
lecture,  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  infeit,  and  found  his 
inftructions  debarred  from  accefs  to  the  intellectual  faculties, 
by  the  memory  of  a  childifh  frolick,  or  the  defire  of  a  new 
plaything. 
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Thofe  vexations  would  have  recurred  lefs  frequently,  had 
not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at  one  time  that  he  fhould  be 
excufed  from  a  talk,  as  a  reward  for  fome  petty  compliance, 
and  withholding  him  from  his  book  at  another,  to  gratify  herfelf 
or  her  vifitants  with  his  vivacity,  {hewn  him  that  every  thing 
was  more  pleafing  and  more  important  than  knowledge,  and 
that  flrudy  was  to  be  endured  rather  thanchofen,  and  was  only 
the  bufinefs  of  thofe  hours  which  pleafure  left  vacant,  or  difci-* 
pline  ufurped. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender  terms,  of  thefe 
frequent  avocations ;  but  was  anfwered,  that  rank  and  fortune 
might  reafonably  hope  for  fome  indulgence  ;  that  the  retarda¬ 
tion  of  my  pupil’s  progrefs  would  not  be  imputed  to  any  negli¬ 
gence  or  inability  of  mine  ;  and  that  with  the  fuccefs  which 
fatisfied  every  body  elfe,  I  might  furely  fatisfy  myfelf.  I  had 
now  done  my  duty,  and  without  more  remonftrances  continued 
to  inculcate  my  precepts  whenever  they  could  be  heard,  gained 
every  day  new  influence,  and  found  that  by  degrees  my  fcbolar 
began  to  feel  the  quick  impulfes  of  curiofity,  and  the  honefl: 
ardour  of  ftudious  ambition. 

At  length  it  was  refolved  to  pafs  a  winter  in  London .  The 
lady  had  too  much  fondnefs  for  her  fon  to  live  five  months 
without  him,  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning 
to  refufe  her  vanity  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  him  to  the 
publick.  I  remonftrated  againft  too  early  an  acquaintance 
with  cards  and  company  ;  but  with  a  foft  contempt  of  my  ig¬ 
norance  and  pedantry,  {he  faid  that  he  had  been  already  confined 
too  long  to  folitary  ftudy,  and  it  was  now  time  to  {hew  him 
the  world ;  nothing  was  more  a  brand  of  meannefs  than 
bafhful  timidity  5  gay  freedom  and  elegant  aflurance  were  only 
to  be  gained  by  mixed  converfation,  a  frequent  intercourfe 
with  Arrangers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  fplendid  affera- 
blies  ;  and  fine  had  more  than  once  obferved,  that  his  forward- 
nefs  and  complaifance  began  to  defert  him,  that  he  was  filent 
when  he  had  not  fomething  of  confequence  to  fay,  blufhed 
whenever  he  happened  to  find  himfelf  miftaken,  and  hung  down 
his  head  in  the  prefence  of  the  ladies  without  the  readinefs  of 
reply,  and  activity  of  officioufnefs  remarkable  in  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  are  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  refiftance  hopelefs,  and  again  thought  it  pro¬ 
per  to  comply.  We  entered  the  coach,  ana  in  four  days  were 
placed  in  the  gayeft  and  moil  magnificent  region  of  the  town. 
My  pupil,  who  had  for  feveral  years  lived  at  a  remote  feat, 
was  immediately  dazzled  with  a  thou  (and  beams  of  novelty  and 
dhow.  His  imagination  was  filled  with  the  perpetual  tumult 
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of  pleafure  that  palled  before  him,  and  it  was  impoffible  to 
allure  him  from  the  window,  or  to  overpower  by  any  charm 
of  eloquence  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  founds  which  echoed 
from  the  doors  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  three  days  his  atten¬ 
tion,  which  he  began  to  regain,  was  difturbed  by  a  rich  fuit, 
in  which  he  was  equipped  for  the  reception  of  company,  and 
which,  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  a  plain  drefs,  he  could 
not  at  firft  furvey  without  ecftacy. 

The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  formally  notified  ;  every 
hour  of  every  day  brought  more  intimate  or  more  diftant  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  the  door ;  and  my  pupil  was  indifcriminately  in¬ 
troduced  to  all,  that  he  might  accuftom  himfelf  to  change  of 
faces,  and  be  rid  with  fpeed  of  his  ruftick  diffidence.  He 
foon  endeared  himfelf  to  his  mother,  by  the  fpeedy  acquifition 
or  recovery  of  her  darling  qualities ;  his  eyes  fparkle  at  a 
numerous  afiembly,  and  his  heart  dances  at  the  mention  of  a 
ball.  He  has  at  once  caught  the  infection  of  high  life,  and 
has  no  other  teft  of  principles  or  actions  than  the  quality  of 
thofc  to  whom  they  are  afcribed.  He  begins  already  to  look 
down  on  me  with  fuperiority,  and  fubmits  to  one  Ihort  lefion 
in  a  week,  as  an  a£t  of  condefcenfion  rather  than  obedience  ; 
for  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no  tutor  is  properly  qualified  who 
cannot  fpeak  French  ;  and  having  formerly  learned  a  few  fa¬ 
miliar  phrafes  from  his  filter's  governefs,  he  is  every  day  foil- 
citing  his  mamma  to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that  he 
may  grow  polite  by  his  converfation.  I  am  not  yet  infulted, 
but  find  myfelf  likely  to  become  foon  a  fuperfluous  incum¬ 
brance,  for  my  fcholar  has  now  no  time  for  fcience,  or  for 
virtue  :  and  the  lady  yefterday  declared  him  fo  much  the  favou¬ 
rite  of  every  company,  that  (he  was  afraid  he  would  not  have 
an  hour  in  the  day  to  dance  and  fence. 

I  am,  Zsc. 


Eumath£s, 
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Numb.  133.  Tuesday,  June  25,  1751. 

Magna  quldem  facris  qua  clat  precepta  Ubellis 
Vliir'ix  fortune  fapientia.  Dicimus  autem 
Hos  quoque  felloes,  qui  ferre  incommoda  vita , 

Nec  jaclare  jugum  vita  didicere  magi/lra.  Juv. 

Let  Stoicks  cthicks  haughty  rules  advance 
To  combat  fortune,  and  to  conquer  chances 
Yet  happy  thofe,  though  not  fo  learn’d  are  thought. 
Whom  life  inftru&s,  who  by  experience  taught, 

For  new  to  come  from  paft  misfortunes  look, 

Nor  fhake  the  yoke,  which  galls  the  more  ’tis  fhook. 

Creech. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


Yo 


'U  have  (hewn,  by  the  publication  of  my  letter,  that 
you  think  the  life  of  Vittorio  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  no¬ 
tice  of  a  philofophcr  :  I  fhall  therefore  continue  my  narrative, 
without  any  apology  for  unimportance  which  you  have  digni¬ 
fied,  or  for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to  corredL 

When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in  danger,  and  as 
much  of  my  ftrength  was  recovered  as  enabled  me  to  bear  the 
agitation  of  a  coach,  I  was  placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  village,  to  which  my  mother  difmiiied  me  with  a  faint 
embrace,  having  repeated  her  command  not  to  expofe  my  face 
too  foon  to  the  fun  or  wind,  and  told  me,  that  with  care  I 
might  perhaps  become  tolerable  again.  The  profpect  of  being 
tolerable  had  very  little  power  to  elevate  the  imagination  of  one 
who  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  praife  and  ecftacy;  but 
it  was  fome  futisfadfion  to  be  leparated  from  my  mother,  who 
was  inceflantly  ringing  the  knell  of  departed  beauty,  and  ne¬ 
ver  entered  my  room  without  the  whine  of  condolance,  or  the 
growl  of  anger.  She  often  wandered  over  my  face,  as  travel¬ 
lers  over  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  citv,  to  note  every  place 

which 
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which  had  once  been  remarkable  for  a  happy  feature.  She 
condefcended  to  vihtmy  retirement,  but  always  left  me  more 
melancholy;  for  after  a  thoufand  trifling  enquiries  about  my 
diet,  and  a  minute  examination  of  my  looks,  fhe  generally 
concluded  with  a  figh,  that  I  fhould  never  more  be  fit  to  be 
feen. 

At  laft  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but  found  no  great 
improvement  of  my  condition  ;  for  I  was  imprifoned  in  my 
chamber  as  a  criminal,  whofe  appearaace  would  difgrace  my 
friends,  and  condemn  me  to  be  tortured  into  new  beauty. 
Every  experiment  which  the  officioufnefs  of  folly  could  com¬ 
municate,  or  the  credulity  of  ignorance  admit,  was  tried  upon 
me.  Sometimes  I  was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it 
was  expended  that  all  the  fears  would  be  filled,  and  my  cheeks 
plumped  up  to  their  former  fmoothnefs  ;  and  fometimes  I 
was  punifhed  with  artificial  excoriations,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
new  graces  with  a  new  fkin.  The  cofmetick  fcience  was  ex- 
haufted  upon  me  ;  but  who  can  repair  the  ruins  of  nature  ? 
My  mother  was  forced  to  give  me  reft  at  laft,  and  abandon 
me  to  the  fate  of  a  fallen  toaft,  whofe  fortune  fhe  confi- 
dered  as  a  hopelefs  game,  no  longer  worthy  of  folicitude  or 
attention. 

The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has  never  thought 
or  heard  of  any  other  excellence  than  beauty,  and  whom  the 
fudden  blaft  of  difeafe  wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  is  indeed  fuf- 
ficiently  calamitous.  She  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  that  gave 
her  eminence  or  power ;  of  all  that  elated  her  pride,  or  ani¬ 
mated  her  activity ;  all  that  filled  her  days  with  pleafure,  and 
her  nights  with  hope  ;  all  that  gave  gladnefs  to  the  prefent  hour, 
or  brightened  her  profpedls  of  futurity.  It  is  perhaps  not  in 
the  power  of  a  man  whofe  attention  has  been  divided  by  diver- 
fity  of  purfuits,  and  who  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  derive 
from  others  much  of  his  happinefs,  to  image  to  himfelf  fuch 
helplefs  deftitution,  fuch  difmal  inanity.  Every  objeeft  of 
pleafing  contemplation  is  at  once  fnatched  away,  and  the  foul 
finds  every  receptacle  of  ideas  empty,  or  filled  only  with  the 
memory  of  joys  that  can  return  no  more*  All  is  gloomy  pri¬ 
vation,  or  impotent  defire ;  the  faculties  of  anticipation  Hum¬ 
ber  in  defpondency,  or  the  powers  of  pleafure  mutiny  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

I  was  fo  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for  myfelf,  that  I 
was  forced  in  a  fhort  time  to  venture  abroad,  as  the  folitary 
favage  is  driven  by  hunger  from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with 
all  the  humility  of  difgrace  into  afiemblies,  where  I  had  lately 
fparkled  with  gaiety,  and  towered  with  triumph.  I  was  pot 

wholly 
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wholly  without  hope,  that  detection  had  mifreprefented  me  to 
myfelf,  and  that  the  remains  of  my  former  face  might  yet  have 
fome  attraction  and  influence :  but  the  flrft  circle  of  vifits  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  my  reign  was  at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death 
were  no  longer  in  my  hands ;  that  I  was  no  more  to  practife 
the  glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of  prohibition ;  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tribute  of  fighs  and  praifes,  or  be  foothed  with  the 
eentle  murmurs  of  amorous  timidity.  My  opinion  was  now 
unheard,  and  my  propofals  were  unregarded ;  the  narrownefs  of 
mv  knowledge,  and  the  meannefs  of  my  fentiments,  were 
eafily  difcovered,  when  the  eyes  were  no  longer  engaged  againfl: 
the  judgment;  and  it  was  obferved,  by  thofe  who  had  formerly 
been  charmed  with  my  vivacious  loquacity,  that  my  underftand- 
ine  was  impaired  as  well  as  my  face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer 
qualified  to  fill  a  place  in  any  company  but  a  party  at  cards. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  how  foon  the  mind  finks  to  a 
level  with  the  condition.  I,  who  had  long  confidered  all  who 
approached  me  as  vafiak  condemned  to  regulate  their  plea- 
fures  by  my  eyes,  and  harals  their  inventions  for  my  entertain¬ 
ment,  was  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  reduced  to  receive  a  ticket 
with  profeffions  of  obligation ;  to  catch  with  eagernefs  at  a 
compliment ;  and  to  watch  with  all  the  anxioufnefs  of  depen- 
dance,  left  any  little  civility  that  was  paid  me  fhould  pafs  un¬ 
acknowledged. 

Though'”  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  net  very  pleafing 
when  compared  with  vows  and  adoration,  yet  it  was  far  more 
fuppor table  than  the  infolence  of  my  own  fex.  For  the  firft 
ten  months  after  my  return  into  the  world,  I  never  entered  a 
fingle  houfe  in  which  the  memory  of  my  downfal  was  not  re¬ 
vived.  At  one  place  I  was  congratulated  on  my  elcape  with 
life  ;  at  another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  early  inoculation  ; 
by  fome  I  have  been  told  in  exprefs  terms,  that  I  am  not  yet 
without  my  charms ;  others  have  whifpered  at  my  entrance, 
This  is  the  celebrated  beauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wafh  that 
would  fmooth  the  fkin  ;  and  another  offered  me  her  chair  that 
I  might  not  front  the  light.  Some  foothed  me  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  none  can  tell  how  foon  my  cafe  may  be  her  own  j 
and  fome  theusht  it  proper  to  receive  me  with  mournful  ten- 
dernefs,  formal  condolance,  and  confolatory  blandifhments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  harafied  with  all  the  ftratagems  of 
well-bred  malignity ;  yet  infolence  was  more  tolerable  than 
folitude,  and  I  therefore  perfifted  to  keep  my  time  at  the  doors 
of  mv  acquaintance,  without  gratifying  them  with  any  appear¬ 
ance  cf  refentment  or  depreflion.  I  expected  that  their  exul¬ 
tation  would  in  time  vapour  away;  that  the  joy  of  their  fuperi- 
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ority  would  end  with  its  novelty;  and  that  I  {hould  be  fuffered 
to  glide  along  in  my  prefent  form  among  the  namelefs  multi¬ 
tude,  whom  nature  never  intended  to  excite  envy  or  admira¬ 
tion,  nor  enabled  to  delight  the  eye  or  enfiame  the  heart. 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expefted,  and  this  I  began  to  ex¬ 
perience.  But  when  I  was  no  longer  agitated  by  the  perpetual 
ardour  of  refinance  and  effort  of  perfeverance,  I  found  more 
fenfibly  the  want  of  thofe  entertainments  which  had  formerly 
delighted  me;  the  day  rofs  upon  me  without  an  engagement ; 
and  the  evening  clofed  in  its  natural  gloom,  without  fummon- 
ing  me  to  a  concert  or  a  ball.  None  had  any  care  to  find 
amufements  for  me,  and  I  had  no  power  of  amufing  nryfelf. 
Idlenefs  expofed  me  to  melancholy,  and  life  began  to  languifh 
in  motionlefs  indifference. 

Mifery  and  fhame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was  not  without 
many  ftruggles  that  I  prevailed  on  myfclf  to  confefs  my  unea- 
fmefs  to  Euphemia ,  the  only  friend  who  had  never  pained  me  with 
comfort  or  with  pity.  I  at  laft  laid  my  calamities  before  her, 
rather  to  eafe  my  heart  than  receive  affiftance.  “  We  muff 
“  diftinguilh,”  faid  flic,  “  my  Victoria,  thofe  evils  which  are 
<c  impofed  by  providence,  from  thofe  to  which  we  ourfelves 
cc  give  the  power  of  hurting  us.  Of  your  calamity,  a  fmall 
“  part  is  the  infliction  of  Heaven,  the  reft  is  little  more  than 
u  the  corrofion  of  idle  difeontent.  You  have  loft  that  which 
“  may  indeed  fometimes  contribute  to  happinefs,  but  to  which 
“  happinefs  is  by  no  means  infeparably  annexed.  You  have 
“  loft  what  the  greater  number  of  the  human  race  never  have 
“  poffeffed  ;  what  thofe  on  whom  it  is  beftovved  for  the  moft 
“  part  poffefs  in  vain  ;  and  what  you,  while  it  was  yours,  knew 
“  not  how  to  ufe  :  you  have  only  loft  early  what  the  laws  of 
“  nature  forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and  have  loft  it  while  your 
“  mind  is  yet  flexible,  and  while  you  have  time  to  fubftitute 
“  more  valuable  and  more  durable  excellencies.  Confider 
“  yourfelf,  my  Viiiorla^  as  a  being  born  to  know,  to  reafon, 
“  and  to  aft  ;  rife  at  once  from  your  dream  of  melancholy  to 

wifdom  and  to  piety;  you  will  find  that  there  are  other 
“  charms  than  thofe  of  beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praife 


u  of  fools.” 


I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


Victoria. 


Vol.  III. 


S 
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Numb.  134.  Saturday,  ‘June  29,  1751- 

dfuls  felt ,  an  adjutant  hodierna  crajllna  fumme 

Tempora  Di  fuperi  !  Hor. 

Who  knows  if  Heav’n,  with  ever-bounteouspow’r. 

Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  prefent  hour  l  Francis. 

J  SAT  yefterdaV  morning  employed  in  deliberating  on 
which,  among  the  various  fubjects  that  occurred  to  my  imagi¬ 
nation,  I  fhould  bellow  the  paper  of  to-day.  After  a  Ihort 
effort  of  meditation  by  which  nothing  was  determined,  I  grew 
every  moment  more  irrefolute,  my  ideas  wandered  from  the 
firfr  intentions,  and  I  rather  wifhed  to  think,  than  thought,  upon 
any  fettled  fubjecl ;  till  at  lall  I  was  awakened  from  this 
dream  of  lludy  by  a  fummons  from  the  prefs  :  the  time  was 
come  for  which  I  had  been  thus  negligently  purpofing  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and,  however  dubious  or  lluggilh,  I  was  now  neceffitated 
to  write. 

Though  to  a  writer  whofe  defign  is  fo  comprehenfive  and 
mifcellaneous,  that  he  may  accommodate  himfelf  with  a  to- 
pick  from  every  feene  of  life,  or  view  of  nature,  it  is  no  great 
aggravation  of  his  talk  to  be  obliged  to  a  fudden  CGmpofition  ; 
yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  myfelf  for  having  fo  long 
negledled  what  was  unavoidably  to  be  done,  and  of  which  every 
moment’s  idlenefs  increafed  the  difficulty.  There  was  howe¬ 
ver  fome  pleafure  in  reflecting  that  I,  who  had  only  trifled  till 
diligence  was  neceflary,  might  Hill  congratulate  myfelf  upon 
my  fuperiority  to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled  till  diligence  is 
vain  ;  who  can  by  no  degree  of  adlivity  or  refolution  recover 
the  opportunities  which  have  flipped  away  ;  and  who  are  con¬ 
demned  by  their  own  carelelnefs  to  hopelefs  calamity  and  barren 
l'orrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourfelves  to  delay  what  we  know 
cannot  be  "finally  efcaped,  is  one  of  the  general  weaknefles, 
which,  in  fpite  of  the  mftruction  of  moraliits,  and  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  reafon,  prevail  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  every 
mind;  even  they  who  moll  ileadily  withftand  it,  find  it,  if  not 
the  moll  violent,  the  molt  pertinacious  of  their  paffions, 

always 
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always  renewing  its  attacks,  and  though  often  vanquished, 
never  destroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard  to  the  time 
prefent,  and  to  be  moft  Solicitous  for  that  which  is  by  its  near- 
nefs  enabled  to  make  the  Strongest  impreffions.  When  there¬ 
fore  any  Sharp  pain  is  to  be  fullered  or  any  formidable  danger 
to  be  incurred,  we  can  Scarcely  exempt  ourfelves  wholly  from 
the  feducements  of  imagination ;  we  readily  believe  that  ano¬ 
ther  day  will  bring  Some  Support  or  advantage  which  we  now 
want;  and  are  eafily  perfuaded,  that  the  moment  of  necef- 
fity  which  we  delire  never  to  arrive,  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languilhed  away  in  the  gloom  of  anxiety,  and 
confumed  in  collecting  refolution  which  the  next  morning 
diffipates  ;  in  forming  purpofes  which  we  fcarcely  hope  to  keep, 
and  reconciling  ourfelves  to  our  own  cowardice  by  excufes, 
which  while  we  admit  them,  we  know  to  be  abfurd.  Our 
firmncfs  is  by  the  continual  contemplation  of  mifery  hourly 
impaired  ;  every  fubmiffion  to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dominion  ; 
we  not  only  walte  that  time  in  which  the  evil  we  dread  might 
have  been  Suffered  and  Surmounted,  but  even  where  procrasti¬ 
nation  produces  no  abfolute  increafe  of  our  difficulties,  make 
them  lefs  fuperable  to  ourfelves  by  habitual  terrors.  When 
evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wife  to  contract  the  interval  of 
expectation,  to  meet  the  mifchiefs  which  will  overtake  us  if 
we  fly  ;  and  Suffer  only  their  real  malignity  without  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  doubt  and  anguifh  of  anticipation. 

To  aCt  is  far  eafier  than  to  Suffer  ;  yet  we  every  day  fee  the 
progrefs  of  life  retarded  by  the  vis  inertia ’,  the  mere  repug¬ 
nance  to  motion,  and  find  multitudes  repining  at  the  want  of 
that  which  nothing  but  idlenefs  hinders  them  from  enjoying. 
The  cafe  of  Tantalus ,  in  the  region  of  poetick  punifhment, 
was  fomewhat  to  be  pitied,  becaufc  the  fruits  that  hung  about 
him  retired  from  his  hand;  but  what  tendernefs  can  be  claimed 
by  thofe  who,  though  perhaps  they  Suffer  the  pains  of  lanta- 
lus ,  will  never  lift  their  hands  for  their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  this  torpid  genera¬ 
tion  than  murmurs  and  complaints  ;  murmurs  at  uneafinefs 
which  only  vacancy  and  fufpicion  expofe  them  to  feel,  and 
complaints  of  diftreffes  which  it  is  in  their  own  power  to  re¬ 
move.  Lazinefs  is  commonly  affociated  with  timidity.  Ei¬ 
ther  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavours  by  infufing  defpair  of 
fuccefs  ;  or  the  frequent  failure  of  irrefolute  Struggles,  and 
the  conftant  defire  of  avoiding  labour,  imprefs  by  degrees  falfe 
terrors  on  the  mind.  But  fear,  whether  natural  ox  acquired, 
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when  once  it  has  full  poffeffion  of  the  fancy,  never  fails  to 
employ  it  upon  vifions  of  calamity,  fuch  as,  if  they  are  not 
diilipatcd  by  ufeful  employment,  will  foon  overcaft  it  with  hor¬ 
rors,  and  imbitter  life  not  only  with  thofe  miferies  by  which 
all  earthly  beings  are  really  more  or  lefs  tormented,  but  with 
thofe  which  do  not  yet  exift,  and  which  can  only  be  difcerned 
by  the  perfpicacity  of  cowardice. 

Among  all  who  facrifice  future  advantages  to  prefent  incli¬ 
nation,  fcarcely  any  gain  fo  little  as  thofe  that  fuffer  themfelves 
to  freeze  in  idlenefs.  Others  are  corrupted  by  fome  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  more  or  lefs  power  to  gratify  the  paffions  ;  but  to  ne- 
gle&.our  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of  performing 
Them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punctually  rewarded,  is  furely 
to  fink  under  weak  temptations.  Idlenefs  never  can  fecure 
tranquillity  ;  the  call  of  reafon  and  of  confcience  will  pierce 
the  clofeft  pavilion  of  the  fluggard,  and  though  it  may  not 
have  force  to  drive  him  from  his  down,  will  be  loud  enough 
to  hinder  him  from  fleep.  Thefe  moments  which  lie  cannot 
refolve  to  make  ufeful  by  devoting  them  to  the  great  bufinefs 
of  his  being,  will  frill  be  ufurped  by  powers  that  will  not 
leave  them  to  his  difpofal ;  remorfe  and  vexation  will  feize 
upon  them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is  fo  defrous  to 
appropriate. 

There  are  other  caufes  of  inactivity  incident  to  more  active 
faculties  and  more  acute  difeernment.  He  to  whom  many 
objects  of  purfuitarife  at  the  fame  time,  will  frequently  hefitate 
between  different  defres,  till  a  rival  has  precluded  him,  or 
change  his  courfe  as  new  attractions  prevail,  and  harafs  him- 
felf  without  advancing.  He  who  fees  different  ways  to  the 
fame  end,  will,  unlefs  he  watches  carefully  over  his  own  con¬ 
duct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention  upon  the  comparifon 
of  probabilities,  and  the  adjuftment  of  expedients,  and  paufe 
in  the  choice  of  his  road,  till  fome  accident  intercepts  his 
journey.  He  whofc  penetration  extends  to  remote  confluen¬ 
ces,  and  who,  whenever  he  applies  his  attention  to  any  defjgn, 
difeovers  new  profpects  of  advantage,  and  poffibilities  of  im¬ 
provement,  will  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  his  projeft  is  ripe 
for  execution ;  but  wiil  fuperadd  one  contrivance  to  another, 
endeavour  to  unite  various  purpofes  in  one  operation,  multiply 
complications,  and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in  his 
own  fcheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity  of  various  in¬ 
tentions.  He  that  refolves  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  fituation 
in  a  new  put  chafe,  mu  ft  wafte  his  life  in  roving  to  no  purpofe 
from  province  to  province.  Iffe  that  hopes  in  the  fame  houfe 
t©  obtain  every  convenience,  mav  draw  plans  and  ftudy  P alia - 
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dio,  but  will  never  lay  a  ftone.  He  will  attempt  a  treatife  on 
fome  important  fubjecff,  and  amafs  materials,  confult  authors, 
and  ftudy  all  the  dependent  and  collateral  parts  of  learning,  but 
never  conclude  himfclf  qualified  to  write.  He  that  has  abili¬ 
ties  to  conceive  perfection,  will  not  eafily  be  content  without 
it  ;  and  fince  perfection  cannot  be  reached,  will  lofe  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  well  in  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excel¬ 
lence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the  probability 
that  it  will  be  much  fhorter  than  nature  allows,  ought  to  awa¬ 
ken  every  man  to  the  adtive  profecution  of  whatever  he  is  de- 
lirous  to  perform.  It  is  true,  that  no  diligence  can  afcertain 
fuccefs  ;  death  may  intercept  the  fvvifteft  career  ;  but  he  who 
is  cut  off  in  the  execution  of  an  honeft  undertaking,  hns  at 
leaft  the  honour  of  falling  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle,  though  he  miffed  the  victory. 


Numb.  135.  Tuesday,  July  z,  1751. 


Ctc/um,  non  animum  mutant .  Ho  re¬ 

place  may  be  chang’d ;  but  who  can  change  his  mind  ? 

It  is  impoffible  to  take  a  view  on  any  fide,,  or  obferve  any 
of  the  various  claffes  that  form  the  great  community  of  the 
world,  without  difeovering  the  influence  of  example;  and  ad¬ 
mitting  with  new  conviction  the  obfervation  of  Arijiotle ,  that 
man  is  an  imitative  being.  The  greater,  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  follow  the  track  which  others  have  beaten,  without  any 
curiofity  after  new  difeoveries,  or  ambition  of  trufting  them- 
felves  to  their  own  conduCt.  And,  of  thofe  who  break  the 
ranks  and  diforder  the  uniformity  of  the  march,  molt  return 
in  a  fhort  time  from  their  deviation,  and  prefer  the  equal  and 
lleady  fatisfaCtion  of  fecurity  before  the  frolicks  of  caprice  and 
the  honours  of  adventure. 

In  queftions  difficult  or  dangerous  it  is  indeed  natural  to  re- 
pofe  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear  happens  to  predominate, 
upon  the  authority  of  thofe  whom  we  do  not  ip  general  think 
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wifer  than  ourfelves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requifite  for 
the  difeavery  of  abflrufe  truth;  and  of  thofe  few  fome  want 
leifure,  and  fome  refolution.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  find  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  univerfal  fubmiffion  to  precedent  where  every  man 
might  fafely  judge  for  himfelf ;  where  no  irreparable  lofs  can 
be  hazarded,  nor  any  mifehief  of  long  continuance  incurred. 
Vanity  might  be  expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powerful 
paffions  are  not  awakened  ;  the  mere  pleafure  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  no  fuperior  might  produce  flight  Angularities,  or  the  hope 
of  gaining  fome  new  degree  of  happinefs  awaken  the  mind  to 
invention  or  experiment. 

If  in  any  cafe  the  fhackles  of  prefeription  could  be  wholly 
fhaken  off,  and  the  imagination  left  to  adf  without  controul,  on 
what  occafion  feould  it  be  expedted,  but  in  the  feledtion  of 
lawful  pleafure  ?  Pleafure,  of  which  the  efience  is  choice ; 
which  compulfion  diffociates  from  every  thing  to  which  nature 
has  united  it ;  and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour  but  its  being 
to  the  fmiles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  fee  that  the  fenfes,  as  well 
as  the  reafon,  are  regulated  by  credulity;  and  that  moft  will 
feel,  or  fay  that  they  feel,  the  gratifications  which  others  have 
taught  them  to  expedt. 

At  this  time  of  univerfal  migration,  when  almoft  every  one, 
confiderable  enough  to  attradf  regard,  has  retired,  or  is  pre¬ 
paring  with  all  the  earneftnefs  of  diftrefs  to  retire,  into  the 
country  ;  when  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  of  fpeedy 
departure,  or  the  complaints  of  involuntary  delay  ;  I  have  of¬ 
ten  been  tempted  to  enquire  what  happinefs  is  to  be  gained,  or 
what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided,  by  this  ftated  receflion  ? 
Of  the  birds  of  pafiage,  fome  follow  the  fummer,  and  fome  th® 
winter,  becaufe  they  live  upon  fuftenance  which  only  fummer  or 
winter  can  fupply  ;  but  of  the  annual  flight  of  human  rovers  it 
is  much  harder  to  aflign  the  reafon,  becaufe  they  do  not  appear 
either  to  find  or  feek  any  thing  which  is  not  equally  afforded 
by  the  town  and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  thefe  fugitives  may  have  heard  of 
men  whofe  continual  wife  was  for  the  quiet  of  retirement, 
who  watched  every  opportunity  to  fteal  away  from  obfervatiori, 
to  forfake  the  crowd,  and  delight  themfelves  with  the fociety  6f 
folitiule.  There  is  indeed  fcarcely  any  writer  who  has  not  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  happinefs  of  rural  privacy,  and  delighted  himfelf 
and  his  reader  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  whifper  of  groves, 
and  the  murmur  of  rivulets ;  nor  any  man  eminent  for  extent 
of  capacity,  or  greatnefs  of  exploits,  that  has  not  left  behind 
him  fome  memorials  of  lonely  wifdom,  and  filent  dignity. 

But 
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But  almofb  all  abfurdity  of  conduct  arifes  from  the  imitation 
of  thofe  whom  we  cannot  refemble.  Thofe  who  thus  teftified 
their  wearinefs  of  tumult  and  hurry,  and  halted  with  fo  much 
eagernefs  to  the  leifure  of  retreat,  were  either  men  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  the  preflure  of  difficult  employments,  harrafled  with 
importunities,  and  diftradled  with  multiplicity ;  or  men  wholly 
engrofled  by  fpec-ulative  fciences,  who  having  no  other  end  of 
life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  found  their  fearches  interrupted  by 
the  common  commerce  of  civility,  and  their  reafonings  dis¬ 
jointed  by  frequent  interruptions^  Such  men  might  reafonably 
fly  to  that  eafe  and  convenience  which  their  condition  allowed 
them  to  find  only  in  the  country..  The  ftatefman  who  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  publick,  was  defirous  of 
keeping  the  remainder  in  his  own  power.  The  general  ruf¬ 
fled  with  dangers,  wearied  with  labours,  and  ftunned  with  ac¬ 
clamations^  gladly  {hatched  an  interval  of  filence  and  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  naturalift  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of  Provi¬ 
dence  were  not  always  before  him.  The  reafoner  could  adjuflr 
his  fyftems  only  where  his  mind  v/as  free  from  the  intrufion  of 
outward  objects. 

Such  examples  of  folitude  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  now 
haftening  from  the  town,  have  any  pretenfions  to  plead  in  > 
their  own  juftification,  fince  they  cannot  pretend  either  weari¬ 
nefs  of  labour,  or  defire  of  knowledge.  They  purpofe  nothing 
more  than  to  quit  one  feene  of  idlenefs  for  another,  and  after 
having  trifled  in  pubiick,  to  fleep  in  fecrefy.  The  utmofl:  that 
they  can  hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of  ridiculoufnefs  to  obfeu- 
rity,  and  the  privilege  of  having  fewer  witnefles  to  a  life  of 
folly.  He  who  is  not  fufficiently  important  to  be  difturbed  in 
his  purfuits,  but  {pends  all  his  hours  according  to  his  own  in¬ 
clination,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental  faculties  enable 
him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment  or  defires,  can  have  nothing 
to  demand  of  '{hades  and  valleys.  As  bravery  is  faid  to  be  a  pa¬ 
noply,  infignificancy  is  always  a  fhelter. 

There  are  however  pleafnres  and  advantages  in  a  rural  fitua- 
tion,  which  are  not  confined  to  philofophers  and  heroes.  The 
frefhnefs  of  the  air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  tiie 
meadows,  and  the  unexhaufted  variety  which  fummer  fcatters 
upon  the  earth,  may  eafily  give  delight  to  an  unlearned  fpedla- 
tor.  It  is  not  necefiary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleafure  on  the 
colours  of  a  flower  fnould  ftudy  the  principles  of  vegetation,  or 
that  the  Ptolemaick  and  Copernican  fyflem  fhould  be  compared 
before  the  light  of  the  fun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth  invigo¬ 
rate.  Novelty  is  itfelf  a  fource  of  gratification  ;  and  MUton 
j-ulldy  obferves,  that  to  him  who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  ci¬ 
ties 
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ties  no  rural  object  can  be  prefentcd,  which  will  not  delight 
Or  refrelh  fome  of  his  fenfes. 

Yet  even  thefe  eafy  pleafures  are  mifled  by  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  wade  their  fumrr.er  in  the  country.  Should  any 
man  purfue  his  acquaintances  to  their  retreats,  he  would  find 
few  of  them  liftening  to  Philomel ,  loitering  in  woods,  or 
plucking  daifies,  catching  the  healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or 
watching  the  gentle  corufcations  of  declining  day.  Some  will 
be  difcovered  at  a  window  by  the  road  fide,  rejoicing  when  a 
new  cloud  of  duft  gathers  towards  them,  as  at  the  approach  of 
a  momentary  fupply  of  converLtion,  and  a  fb,ort  relief  from 
the  tedioufnefs  of  unideal  vacancy.  Others  are  placed  in  the 
adjacent  villages,  where  they  look  only  upon  houfes  as  in  the 
reft  of  the  year,  with  no  change  of  objeCts  but  what  a  remove 
to  any  new  ftreet  in  London  might  have  given  them.  The 
fame  fet  of  acquaintances  ftill  fettle  together,  and  the  form  of 
life  is  not  otherwife  di  verbified  than  by  doing  the  fame  things  in 
a  different  place.  They  pay  and  receive  vifits  in  the  ufual 
form,  they  frequent  the  walks  in  the  morning,  they  deal  cards 
at  night,  they  attend  to  the  fame  tattle,  and  dance  with  the 
fame  partners  ;  nor  can  they  at  their  return  to  their  former  ha¬ 
bitation  congratulate  themfelves  on  any  other  advantage,  than 
that  they  have  palled  their  time  like  others  of  the  fame 
rank  m,  and  have  the  fame  right  to  talk  of  the  happinefs  and 
beauty  cf  the  country,  of  happinefs  which  they  never  felt,  and 
beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments,  and  to  fubfift 
upon  its  own  ftock,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  every  mind. 
There  are  indeed  underftandings  fo  fertile  and  comprehenfive, 
that  they  can  always  feed  reflection  with  new  fupplies,  and 
fuffer  nothing  from  the  preclufion  of  adventitious  amufements  ; 
as  fome  cities  have  within  their  own  walls  enclofed  ground 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  fiege.  But  others  live 
only  from  day  to  day,  and  mull:  be  conftantly  enabled,  by  foreign 
fupplies,  to  keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  ftupi- 
dity.  Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  hovering  within 
reach  of  their  ufual  pleafure,  more  than  any  other  animal  for 
not  quitting  its  native  element,  were  not  their  faculties  con¬ 
tracted  by  their  own  fault.  But  let  not  thofe  who  go  into  the 
country,  merely  becaufe  they  dare  not  be  left  alone  at  home, 
boaft  their  love  of  nature,  or  their  qualifications  for  foiitude  ; 
nor  pretend  that  they  receive  inftantanecus  infufions  cf  wildom 
from  the  Dryads-,  and  are  able,  when  they  leave  fmoke  and 
noife  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  reafon  for  themfelves. 
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Numb,  136,  Saturday,  July  6,  1751, 

yecg  /uei  xs7v»;  opus  a>v^xo  7rv\v)triv, 

J/Of  xl  irl %°v  ph  r-tvQtt  hi  fyeiriii,  «.X Ao  5s  HoMir,. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 

My  heart  detefts  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell.  Pofi, 

The  regard  which  they  whcfe  abilities  are  employed  in  the 
works  of  imagination  claim  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  arifes 
in  a  great  meafure  from  their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  may 
be  conferred  by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeathed  by  mifers  or 
fry  robbers  ;  but  the  honours  of  a  lafting  name,  and  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  diftant  ages,  only  the  fons  of  learning  have  the 
power  of  bellowing.  While  therefore  it  continues  one  of  the 
charatfterifticks  of  rational  nature  to  decline  oblivion,  authors 
never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in  the  fearch  after  happinefs, 
nor  become  contemptible  but  by  their  own  fault, 

The  man  who  confiders  himfelf  as  conftituted  the  ultimate 
judge  of  difputable  characters,  and  cntrufted  with  the  diftri- 
bution  of  thelaft  terreftrial  rewards  of  merit,  ought  to  fummon 
all  his  fortitude  to  the  fupport  of  his  integrity,  and  refolve  to 
difcharge  an  office  of  fuch  dignity  with  the  moll  vigilant  cau¬ 
tion  and  fcrupulous  juftice.  To  deliver  examples  to  pofterity, 
and  to  regulate  the  opinion  of  future  times,  is  no  flight  or  tri¬ 
vial  undertaking  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  commit  more  atrocious  trea¬ 
son  againft  the  great  republick  of  humanity,  than  by  falfifyino- 
its  records  and  mifguiding  its  decrees. 

To  fcatter  praife  or  blame  without  regard  to  juftice,  is  to 
deftroy  tne  diftindlion  ol  good  and  evil.  Many  have  no  other 
tell  of  actions  than  general  opinion;  and  all  are  fo  far  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  fenfe  of  reputation,  that  they  are  often  reftrained  by 
fear  of  reproach,  and  excited  by  hope  of  honour,  when  other 
principles  have  loft  their  power;  nor  can  any  fpecies  of  profti- 
tution  promote  general  depravity  more  than  that  which  de- 
ftroys  the  force  of  praife,  by  fhewing  that  it  may  be  acquired 
without  deferving  it,  and  which,  by  fetting  free  the  active  and 
ambitious  from  the  dread  of  infamy,  lets  loofe  the  rapacity  of 
power,  and  Weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  greatnefs  is 
controlled. 
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Praife,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value  only  to  its 
fcarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  becomes  vulgar,  and  will  no 
longer  raife  expectation,  or  animate  enterprise.  It  is  therefore 
not  only  necefiary,  that  wickednefs,  even  when  it  is  not  fafe 
to  cenfure  it,  be  denied  applauie,  but  that  goodnefs  be  com¬ 
mended  only  in  proportion  to  its  degree  ;  and  that  the  gar¬ 
lands,  due  to  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  be  not  fuffered 
to  fade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boaft  only  petty  fervi- 
ces  and  eafy  virtues. 

Had  thefe  maxims  been  univerfally  received,  how  much 
would  have  been  added  to  the  talk  of  dedication,  the  work  on 
which  all  the  power  of  modern  wit  has  been  exhaufted.  How 
few  of  thefe  initial  panegyricks  had  appeared,  if  the  author 
had  been  obliged  firil  to  find  a  man  of  virtue,  then  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  diftincl  fpecies  and  degree  of  his  defert,  and  at  laft 
pay  him  only  the  honours  which  he  might  juftly  claim.  It  is 
much  eafier  to  learn  the  name  of  the  laft  man  whom  chance 
has  exalted  to  wealth  and  power,  to  obtain  by  the  intervention 
of  fome  of  his  domefticks  the  privilege  of  addreffing  him,  or 
in  confidence  of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  venture 
pn  an  addrefs  without  any  previous  felicitation  ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  heaped  upon  him  all  the  virtues  to  which  philofophy  has 
affigned  a  name,  inform  him  how  much  more  might  be  truly 
laid,  did  not  the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  modefty  reprefs  the 
raptures  of  wonder  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 

Nothing  has  fo  much  degraded  literature  from  its  natural 
rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and  promifcuous  dedication ; 
for  what  credit  can  he  expert  who  profefies  bimielf  the  hireling 
of  vanity,  however  profligate,  and  without  fhame  or  fcruple 
celebrates  the  worthlefs,  dignifies  the  mean,  and  gives  to  the 
corrupt,  licentious,  and  oppreftive,  the  ornaments  which  ought 
only  to  add  grace  to  truth,  and  lovelinefs  to  innocence  r  Every 
other  kind  of  adulation,  however  fhameful,  however  mif- 
chievous,  is  lefs  deteftable  than  the  crime  of  counterfeiting 
characters,  and  fixing  the  ftamp  of  literary  fandtion  upon  the 
drofs  and  refufe  of  the  world. 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with  the  whole  load 
of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  ought  to 
fall  upon  their  patrons.  If  he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the 
guilt  of  murder,  why  fhould  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope  to 
be  exempted  from  the  fhame  of  falfehoca  ?  The  unhappy  de¬ 
dicator  is  feldom  without  fome  motives  which  obftrudl,  though 
not  deftroy,  the  liberty  of  choice  ;  he  is  opprefted  by  miferies 
which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by  ambition  which  he 
expects  to  eratifw  But  the  patron  has  no  incitements  equally 
1  &  '  violent; 
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violent  ;  he  can  receive  only  a  fhort  gratification,  with  which 
nothing  but  ftupidity  could  difpofe  him  to  be  pleafed.  The  real 
fatisfaftion  which  praife  can  afford  is  by  .repeating  aloud  the 
whifpers  of  confidence,  and  by  fhewing  us  that  we  have  not 
endeavoured  to  deferve  well  in  vain.  Every  other  encomium 
is,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  fiatire  and  reproach  ;  the  celebration 
of  thofie  virtues  which  we  feel  ourfelves  to  want,  can  only  im- 
prefs  a  quicker  fenfe  of  our  own  defeats,  and  fhew  that  we 
have  not  yet  fatisfied  the  expectations  of  the  world,  by  forcing 
us  to  obferve  how  much  fiction  muff  contribute  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  our  character. 

Yet  fometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indulgence  ;  for  it  does 
not  always  happen,  that  the  encomiaft  has  been  much  encou¬ 
raged  to  his  attempt.  Many  a  haplefs  author,  when  his  book, 
and  perhaps  his  dedication,  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  has  waited 
long  before  any  one  would  pay  the  price  of  proftitution,  or 
confent  to  hear  the  praifes  deftined  to  infure  his  name  againft 
the  cafualties  of  time  ;  and  many  a  complaint  has  been  vented 
againft  the  decline  of  learning,  and  neglect  of  genius,  when 
either  parfimonious  prudence  has  declined  expence,  or  honeft 
indignation  rejected  falfehood.  But  if  at  laft,  after  long  en¬ 
quiry  and  innumerable  difappointments,  he  find  a  lord  willing 
to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence  and  tafte,  a  ftatefman  defirous  of 
knowing  how  a  friendly  hiftorian  will  reprefent  his  conduct,  or 
a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world  fome  memorial  of  her 
wit  and  beauty,  fuch  weaknefs  cannot  be  cenfured  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  enormous  depravity.  The  wifeft  man  may  by  a  di¬ 
ligent  folicitor  be  furprifed  in  the  hour  of  weaknefs,  and  per- 
fuaded  to  folace  vexation,  or  invigorate  hope,  with  themufick 
of  flattery. 

To  cenfure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and  fervile,  would 
difcover  rather  envy  than  juftice.  Praife  is  the  tribute  of  me¬ 
rit,  and  he  that  has  inconteftably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  any 
publick  performance,  has  a  right  to  all  the  honours  which 
the  publick  can  beftow.  To  men  thus  raifed  above  the  reft  of 
the  community,  there  is  no  need  that  the  book  or  its  author 
fhould  have  any  particular  relation  :  that  the  patron  is  known 
"■to  deferve  refpedfi,  is  fufficient  to  vindicate  him  that  pays  it. 
To  the  fame  regard  from  particular  perfons  private  virtue  and 
lefs  confpicuous  excellence  may  be  fometimes  entitled.  An 
author  may  with  great  propriety  infcribe  his  work  to  him  by 
whole  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  by  whofe  libe¬ 
rality  he  has  been  enabled  to  profecute  it,  and  he  mayjuftly  re¬ 
joice  in  his  own  fortitude,  that  dares  to  refcue  merit  from  ob- 
fcuritv. 
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Jcribus  exeinplis  videor  te  cludere  :  ffiifce 
Ergo  aliquid  nojiris  de  nioribus. - - 

Thus  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  eafe, 

And  mingle  fomcthing;  of  our  times  to  pleafc. 

Dr.  yd  Etc,  jun. 

I  know  not  whether  greater  relaxation  may  not  be  indulged, 
and  whether  hope  as  well  as  gratitude  may  not  unblameably 
produce  a  dedication ;  but  let  the  writer  who  pours  out  his 
praifes  only  to  propitiate  power,  or  attracft  the  attention  of 
greatnefs,  be  cautious  left  his  defire  betray  him  to  exuberant 
eulogies.  We  are  naturally  more  apt  to  pleafe  ourfelves 
with  the  future  than  the  paft,  and  while  we  luxuriate  in  expec¬ 
tation,  may  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  purchafe  what  we  yet  rate 
only  by  imagination,  at  a  higher  price  than  experience  will 
warrant. 

But  no  private  views  of  perfonal  regard  can  difcharge  any 
man  from  his  general  obligations  to  virtue  and  to  truth.  It 
may  happen  in  the  various  combinations  of  life,  that  a  good 
man  may  receive  favours  from  one,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
accidental  beneficence,  cannot  be  juftly  propofed  to  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  others,  and  whom  therefore  he  muft  find  fome  other 
way  of  rewarding  than  by  publick  celebrations.  Self-love  has 
indeed  many  powers  of  feducement,  but  it  furely  ought  not  to 
exalt  any  individual  to  equality  with  the  collective  body  of 
mankind,  or  perfuade  him  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  him  is 
equivalent  to  every  other  virtue.  Yet  many  upon  falfe  prin¬ 
ciples  of  gratitude,  have  ventured  to  extol  wretches,  whom  all 
but  their  dependents  numbered  among  the  reproaches  of  the 
fpecies,  and  whom  they  would  likewife  have  beheld  with  the 
fame  fcorn  had  they  not  been  hired  to  difhoneft  approbation. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praife  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  but  praife  muft  lofe  its  influence,  by  unjuft  or  negli¬ 
gent  diftribution  and  he  that  impairs  its  value  may  be  charged 
with  mifapplication  of  the  power  that  genius  puts  into  his 
ha  ids,  and  with  fquaudering  on  guilt  the  reccmpence  of  virtue. 
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Numb.  137.  Tuesday,  July  9,  1 75 1- 


Dum  vitant Jlulti  viiia,  in  contraria  currant. 


Hor. 


- Whilll  fools  one  vice  condemn. 

They  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme. 


Creech. 


Tha  T  wonder  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  has  been  often 
obferved.  The  awful  ftiilnefs  of  attention,  with  which  the 
mind  is  overfpread  at  the  firft  view  of  an  unexpeted  effect, 
ceafes  when  we  have  leifure  to  difentangle  complications  and 
inveftigate  caufes.  Wonder  is  a  paufe  of  reafon,  a  fudden 
ceffation  of  the  mental  progrefs,  which  lafts  only  whilit  the 
underftanding  is  fixed  upon  fome  fingle  idea,  and  is  at  an  end 
when  it  recovers  force  enough  to  divide  the  object  into  its 
parts,  or  mark  the  intermediate  gradations  from  the  firft  agent 
to  thelaft  confequence. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  equal  truth,  that  ignorance  is  of¬ 
ten  the  effect  of  wonder.  It  is  common  for  thofe  who  have 
never  accuftomed  themfelves  to  the  labour  of  enquiry,  nor 
invigorated  their  confidence  by  conquefts  over  difficulty,  to 
fleep  in  the  gloomy  quiefcence  of  aftonifhment,  without  any 
effort  to  animate  enquiry  or  difpel  obfcurity.  What  they  can¬ 
not  immediately  conceive,  they  confider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extenfive  to  be  comprehended;  they  therefore 
content  themfelves  with  the  gaze  of  folly,  forbear  to  attempt 
what  they  have  no  hopes  of  performing,  and  refign  the  pleafure 
of  rational  contemplation  to  more  pertinacious  ftudy  or  more 
ative  faculties. 

Among  the  produtions  of  mechanick  art,  many  are  of  a 
form  fo  different  from  that  of  their  firft:  materials,  and  many 
confift  of  parts  fo  numerous  and  fo  nicely  adapted  to  each  other, 
that  it  is  not  poffible  to  view  them  without  amazement.  But 
when  we  enter  the  (hops  of  artificers,  obferve  the  various 
tools  by  which  every  operation  is  facilitated,  and  trace  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  a  manufacture  through  the  different  hands,  that,  in 
fucceffion  to  each  other,  contribute  to  its  perfection,  we  foon 
difcover  that  every  fingle  man  has  an  eafy  tafk,  and  that  the 
extremes,  however  remote,  cf  natural  rudencfs  and  artificial 
elegance,  are  joined  by  a  regular  concatenation  of  effects,  of 
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which  every  one  is  introduced  by  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
equally  introduces  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  fame  is  the  ftate  of  intelledtual  and  manual  performan¬ 
ces.  Long  calculations  or  complex  diagrams  affright  the 
timorous  and  unexperienced  from  a  fecond  view  ;  but  if  we 
have  fkill  fufficient  to  analife  them  into  fimple  principles, 
it  will  be  difcovered  that  our  fear  was  groundlefs.  Divide 
and  conquer,  is  a  principle  equally  juft  in  fcience  as  in  policy. 
Complication  is  a  fpecies  of  confederacy,  which,  while  it 
continues  united,  bids  defiance  to  the  moft  adtive  and  vigorous 
intellect ;  but  of  which  every  member  is  leparately  weak,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  quickly  fubdued,  if  it  can  once  be 
broken. 

The  chief  art  of  learning,  as  Locke  has  obferved,  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The  wideft  excurfions  of  the  mind 
are  made  by  fhort  flights  frequently  repeated  ;  the  moft  lofty 
fabricks  of  fcience  are  formed  by  the  continued  accumulation  of 
Angle  propofitions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  that  impatience 
of  labour,  or  dread  of  mifearriage,  feizes  thofe  who  are  moft 
diftinguifhed  for  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion ;  and  that  they 
who  might  with  greateft  reafon  promife  themfelves  victory, 
are  leaft  willing  to  hazard  the  encounter.  This  diffidence, 
where  the  attention  is  not  laid  afleep  by  lazinefs,  or  diffipated 
by  pleafures,  can  arife  only  from  confufed  and  general  views, 
fuch  as  negligence  fiiatches  in  hafte,  or  from  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  the  firft  hopes  formed  by  arrogance  without  reflec¬ 
tion.  To  expedt  that  the  intricacies  of  fcience  will  be  pierced 
by  a  carelefs  glance,  or  the  eminences  of  fame  afcended  with¬ 
out  labour,  is  to  expedt  a  particular  privilege,  a  power  denied 
to  the  reft  of  mankind  j  but  to  fuppofe  tnat  the  maze  is  in- 
fcrutable  to  diligence,  or  the  heights  inaccefiible  to  perfeve- 
rance,  is  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  encnam 
the  mind  in  voluntary  fhackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  in  literature  to  en¬ 
large  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  difcovering  and  con¬ 
quering  new  regions  of  the  intelledtual  world.  To  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  fuch  undertakings  perhaps  fome  degree  of  fortuitous 
happinefs  is  neceflary,  which  no  man  can  promife  or  procure 
to  himfelf ;  and  therefore  doubt  and  irrefolution  may  be  for¬ 
given  in  him  that  ventures  into  the  unexplored  abyfles  of 
truth,  and  attempts  to  find  his  way  through  the  fluctuations 
of  uncertainty,  and  the  conflidts  of  contradidtion.  But  when 
nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  purfue  a  path  already 
0  beaten. 
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beaten,  and  to  trample  obftacles  which  others  have  demolifhed, 
why  Ihould  any  man  fo  much  diftruft  his  own  intellect  as  to 
imagine  himfelf  unequal  to  the  attempt  ? 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  who  devote  their  lives  to  ftudy 
would  at  once  believe  nothing  too  great  for  their  attainment, 
and  confider  nothing  as  too  little  for  their  regard  ;  that  they 
would  extend  their  notice  alike  to  fcience  and  to  life,  and  unite 
fome  knowledge  of  the  prefent  world  to  their  acquaintance 
with  paft  ages  and  remote  events. 

Nothing  has  fo  much  expofed  men  of  learning  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things  which  are  known 
to  all  but  themfelves.  Thofe  who  have  been  taught  to  con¬ 
fider  the  inftitutions  of  the  fchools,  as  giving  the  laft  perfec¬ 
tion  to  human  abilities,  are  furprifed  to  fee  men  wrinkled  with 
ftudy,  yet  wanting  to  be  inftrucfted  in  the  minute  circumftan- 
ces  of  propriety,  or  the  neceftary  forms  of  daily  tranfa&ion  ; 
and  quickly  Ihake  off  their  reverence  for  modes  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  they  find  to  produce  no  ability  above  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

Books.,  fays  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  life  of  hooks.  The 
ftudent  muft  learn  by  commerce  with  mankind  to  reduce  his 
fpeculations  to  practice,  and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to 
the  purpofes  of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  fcho- 
laftick  profeflions,  and  palled  much  of  their  time  in  acade¬ 
mies  where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honours,  to  difre- 
gard  every  other  qualification,  and  to  imagine  that  they  fhall 
find  mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and 
to  crowd  about  them  for  inftrutftion.  They  therefore  ftep 
out  from  their  cells  into  the  open  world  with  all  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  importance  ;  they  look  round 
about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and  fcorn  on  a  race  of  be¬ 
ings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and  equally  contempti¬ 
ble,  but  whofe  manners  they  mull  imitate,  and  with  whofe  opi¬ 
nions  they  muft  comply,  if  they  defire  to  pafs  their  time  happily 
among  them. 

To  leften  that  difdain  with  which  fcholars  are  inclined  to 
look  on  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and  the  unwil- 
lingnefs  with  which  they  condefeend  to  learn  what  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  fyftem  of  philofopby,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  confider  that  though  admiration  is  excited  by  ab- 
ftrufe  refearches  and  remote  difcoveries,  yet  pleafure  is  not 
given,  nor  affedtion  conciliated,  but  by  fofter  accomplilh- 
ments,  and  qualities  more  eafily  communicable  to  thofe  about 
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us.  He  that  can  only  converfe  upon  queftions,  about  which 
only  a  final!  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  diffident  to 
make  them  curious,  muft  loie  his  days  in  unfocial  filence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He 
that  can  only  be  ufeful  in  great  occafions,  may  die  without 
exerting  his  abilities,  and  ftand  a  helplefs  fpectator  of  a  thou- 
fand  vexations  which  fret  away  nappinefs,  and  which  nothing 
is  required  to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  rea- 
dinefs  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  fet 
him  above  the  want  of  hourly  affiftance,  or  to  extinguifh 
the  defire  of  fond  endearments,  and  tender  officioufnefs ;  and 
therefore,  no  one  fhould  think  it  unneceiTary  to  learn  thofe 
arts  by  which  friendftiip  may  be  gained.  Kindnefs  is  pre- 
ferved  by  a  conftant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange 
of  pleafures;  but  fuch  benefits  only  can  be  beftowed,  as  others 
are  capable  to  receive,  and  fuch  pleafures  only  imparted,  as 
others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  defcent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no  honour  will 
be  loft  ;  for  the  condefcenfions  of  learning  are  always  over¬ 
paid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little 
things,  appears,  to  ufe  the  fimile  of  Longinus,  like  the  fun 
in  his  evening  declination,  he  Remits  his  fplendor  but  re¬ 
tains  his  magnitude,  and  pieafes  more  though  he  dazzles  lefs. 
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Numb.  138.  Saturday,  July  13,  1751. 

- tecum  hbeat  mihi  fordida  rura 

sltque  humiles  habitare  cafas,  etjigere  cervos.  Vjrg 

With  me  retire,  and  leave  the  pomp  of  courts 

For  humble  cottages  and  rural  {ports. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

Th  O  U  G  H  the  contempt  with  which  you  have  treated  the 
annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and  bufy  part  of  mankind,  is  juf- 
tified  by  daily  obfervation,  fince  moft  of  thofe  who  leave  the 
town,  neither  vary  their  entertainments,  nor  enlarge  their  no¬ 
tions  ;  yet  I  fuppofe  you  do  not  intend  to  reprefen t  the  prac¬ 
tice  itfelf  as  ridiculous,  or  to  declare  that  he  whofe  condition 
puts  the  diftribution  of  his  time  into  his  own  power  may  not 
properly  divide  it  between  the  town  and  country. 

That  the  country,  and  only  the  country,  difplays  the  inex- 
hauftible  varieties  of  nature,  and  fupplies  the  philofophical 
mind  with  matter  for  admiration  and  enquiry,  never  was  de¬ 
nied  ;  but  my  curiofity  is  very  little  attracted  by  the  colour  of 
a  flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  infedh,  or  the  ftrudture  or  a  neft  ; 
I  am  generally  employed  upon  human  manners,  and  therefore 
fill  up  the  months  of  rural  leifure  with  remarks  on  thofe  who 
live  within  the  circle  of  my  notice.  If  writers  would  more 
frequently  vifit  thofe  regions  of  negligence  and  liberty,  they 
might  diverfify  tneir  reprefentations,  and  multiply  their  ima¬ 
ges,  for  in  the  country  are  original  characters  chiefly  to  he 
found.  In  cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  the  minute  difcri- 
minations  which  diftinguifh  one  from  another  are  for  the  me  ft 
pait  effaced,  the  peculiarities  of  temper  and  opinion  are  gra¬ 
dually  worn  away  by  promifeuous  converfe,  as  angular  bodies 
and  uneven  furfaces  lofe  their  points  and  afperities'by  frequent 
attrition  againft  one  another,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uni¬ 
form  rotundity.  The  prevalence  of  fafhion,  the  Influence  of 
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example,  the  defire  of  applaufe,  and  the  dread  of  cenfare, 
obftrudt  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  check  the 
fancy  in  its  nr  ft  efforts  to  break  forth  into  experiments  of  ca¬ 
price. 

Few  inclinations  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  grow  up  into  habits, 
when  they  mulf  ftruggle  with  the  conftant  oppofition  of  fettled 
forms  and  eftablifhed  cuftoms.  But  in  the  country  every  man 
is  a  feparate  and  independent  being  :  folitude  flatters  irregula¬ 
rity  with  hopes  of  fecrefy  ;  and  wealth,  removed  from  the 
mortification  of  comparifon,  and  the  awe  of  equality,  fwells 
into  contemptuous  confidence,  and  fets  blame  and  laughter  at 
defiance  ;  the  impulfes  of  nature  adt  unreftrained,  and  the 
difpofition  dares  to  fhow  itfelf  in  its  true  form,  without  any 
difguife  of  hypocrify,  or  decorations  of  elegance.  Every  one 
indulges  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talks  and 
lives  with  no  other  view  than  to  pleafe  himfelf,  without  enquir¬ 
ing  how  far  he  deviates  from  the  general  practice,  or  confider- 
ing  others  as  entitled  to  any  account  of  his  fentiments  or  ac¬ 
tions.  If  he  builds  or  demolifhes,  opens,  or  enclofes,  deluges 
or  drains,  it  is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  are  fkilledin  perfpedtive  or  architecture,  it  is  fufficient  that 
he  has  no  landlord  to  control  him,  and  that  none  has  any  right 
to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of  the  manor  fpends  his 
own  money  on  his  own  grounds. 

For  this  reafon  it  is  not  very  common  to  want  fubjects  fo f 
rural  converfation.  Almoft  every  man  is  daily  doing  fome- 
thing  which  produces  merriment,  wonder,  or  refentment, 
among  his  neighbours.  This  utter  exemption  from  reftraint 
leaves  every  anomalous  quality  to  operate  in  its  full  extent, 
and  fuffers  the  natural  character  to  diffufe  itfelf  to  every  part  of 
life.  The  pride  which,  under  the  check  of  publick  obferva- 
tion,  would  have  been  only  vented  among  fervants  and  domef- 
ticks,  becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the  torment  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  and  inftead  of  terminating  in  the  deftruction  of  China 
ware  and  glaffes,  ruins  tenants,  difpofleffes  cottagers,  and 
haraffes  villages  with  actions  of  trefpafs  and  bills  of  indict- 
ment. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  even  without  violent  paffions,  or 
enormous  corruption,  the  freedom  and  laxity  of  a  ruftick  life 
produces  remarkable  particularities  of  conduct  or  manner.  In 
the  province  where  I  now  refide,  we  have  one  lady  eminent 
for  wearing  a  gowa  always  of  the  fame  cut  and  colour; 
another  for  fluking  hands  with  thofe  that  vifit  her  ;  and  a 
third  for  unfhaken  refolution  ftever  to  let  tea  or  coffee  enter  her 
houfe. 
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But  of  all  the  female  chara&ers  which  this  place  affords, 
I  have  found  none  fo  worthy  of  attention  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Bufy,  a  widow,  who  loft  her  hufband  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and 
has  fince  palled  her  time  at  the  manor-houfe  in  the  government 
of  her  children,  and  the  management  of  the  eftate. 

Mrs.  Bufy  was  married  at  eighteen,  from  aboarding-fchool, 
where  {he  had  paffed  her  time  like  other  young  ladies  in  nee¬ 
dle-work,  with  a  few  intervals  of  dancing  and  reading.  When 
fhe  became  a  bride  the  fpent  one  winter  with  her  hufband  in 
town,  where  having  no  idea  of  any  convention  beyond  the 
formalities  of  a  vifit,  fhe  found  nothing  to  engage  her  paf- 
fions  ;  and  when  fhe  had  been  one  night  at  court,  and  two  at 
an  opera,  and  feen  the  Monument,  the  Tombs,  and  the  Tow¬ 
er,  {he  concluded  that  London  had  nothing  more  to  fhew,  and 
wondered  that  when  women  had  once  feen  the  world,  they  could 
not  be  content  to  ftay  at  home.  She  therefore  went  willingly 
to  the  ancient  feat,  and  for  fome  years  ftudied  houfewifery 
under  Mr.  Bufy’s  mother,  with  fo  much  affiduity,  that  the 
old  lady,  when  fhe  died,  bequeathed  her  a  caudle-cup,  a 
foup-difh,  two  beakers,  and  a  eheft  of  table-linen  fpun  by  her- 
felf. 

Mr.  Bufy  finding  the  economical  qualities  of  his  lady,  re- 
figned  his  affairs  wholly  into  her  hands,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  his  pointers  and  his  hounds.  He  never  vifited  his  eftates, 
but  to  deftroy  the  partridges  or  foxes  ;  and  often  committed 
fuch  devaftations  in  the  rage  of  pleafure,  that  fome  of  his  te¬ 
nants  refufed  to  hold  their  lands  at  the  ufual  rent.  Their 
landlady  perfuaded  them  to  be  fatisfied,  and  entreated  her  huf¬ 
band  to  difmifs  his  dogs,  with  many  exadf  calculations  of  the 
ale  drank  by  his  companions,  and  corn  confirmed  by  the  horfes, 
and  remonftances  againft  the  infolence  of  the  huntfman,  and 
the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntfman  was  too  necefiary  to 
his  happinefs  to  be  difcarded  ;  and  he  had  ftill  continued  to  ra¬ 
vage  his  own  eftate,  had  he  not  caught  a  cold  and  a  fever  by 
{hooting  mallards  in  the  fens.  His  fever  was  followed  by  a 
confumption,  which  in  a  few  months  brought  him  to  the 
grave. 

Mrs.  Bufy  was  too  much  an  economift  to  feel  either  joy  or 
forrow  at  his  death.  She  received  the  compliments  and  confc- 
lations  of  her  neighbours,  in  a  dark  room,  out  of  which  fine 
ftole  privately  every  night  and  morning  to  fee  the  cows  milked  ; 
and  after  a  few  days  declared  that  {he  thought  a  widow  might 
employ  herfelf  better  than  in  nurfing  grief ;  and  that,  for  her 
part,  {he  was  refolved  that  the  fortunes  of  her  children  fhould 
not  be  impaired  by  her  negledt. 

She 
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She  therefore  immediately  applied  herfelf  to  the  reformation 
of  abufes.  She  gave  away  the  dogs,  difcharged  the  fervants  of 
the  kennel  and  (table,  and  fent  the  horfes  to  the  next  fair, 
but  rated  at  fo  high  a  price  that  they  returned  unfold.  She 
was  refolved  to  have  nothing  idle  about  her,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  employed  in  common  drudgery.  They  loft  their  (leek- 
nefs  and  grace,  and  were  foon  purchal'ed  at  half  the  value. 

She  foon  difencumbered  herfelf  from  her  weeds,  and  put  on 
a  riding-hood,  a  coarfe  apron,  and  ftiort  petticoats,  and  has 
turned  a  large  manor  into  a  farm,  of  which  (he  takes  the  ma¬ 
nagement  wholly  upon  herfelf.  She  rifes  before  the  fun  to 
order  the  horfes  to  their  geers,  and  fees  them  well  rubbed  down 
at  their  return  from  work  ;  (he  attends  the  dairy  morning  and 
evening,  and  watches  when  a  calf  falls  that  it  may  be  carefully 
nurfed  ;  (he  walks  out  among  the  fheep  at  noon,  counts  the 
lambs,  and  obferves  the  fences,  and,  where  (he  finds  a  gap, 
ftops  it  with  a  bufh  till  it  can  be  better  mended.  In  harvelt 
(he  rides  afield  in  the  waggon,  and  is  very  liberal  of  her  ale 
from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her  leifure  hours  (he  looks  goofe 
eegs,  airs  the  wool  room,  and  turns  the  cheefe. 

"When  refpedt  or  curiofity  brings  vifitants  to  her  houfe,  (he 
entertains  them  with  prognofticks  of  a  lcarcity  of  wheat,  or  a 
rot  among  the  fheep,  and  always  thinks  herfelf  privileged  to 
difmifs  them,  'when  (lie  is  to  fee  the  hogs  fed,  or  to  count  her 
poultry  on  the  rooft. 

The  only  things  negledled  about  her  are  her  children,  whom 
(lie  has  taught  nothing  but  the  lowed:  houfehold  duties.  In  my 
laft  vifit  I  met  mifs  Bufy  carrying  grains  to  a  fick  cow,  and  was 
entertained  with  the  accompliftiments  of  her  eldeft  fon,  a  youth 
of  fuch  early  maturity,  that  though  he  is  only  fixteen,  (he  can 
truft  him  to  fell  corn  in  the  market.  Her  younger  daughter, 
who  is  eminent  for  her  beauty,  though  fomewhat  tanned  in 
making  hay,  was  bufy  in  pouring  out  ale  to  the  ploughmen, 
that  every  one  might  have  an  equal  (hare. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young  family,  doomed 
by  the  abfurd  prudence  of  their  mother  to  ignorance  and  mean- 
nefs :  but  when  I  recommended  a  more  elegant  education,  was 
anfwered,  that  (he  never  faw  bookifh  or  finical  people  grow 
rich,  and  that  (he  was  good  for  nothing  herfelf,  till  (he  had 
forgotten  the  nicety  of  the  boarding  fchool. 

I  am,  Yours,  See. 
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Numb.  139.  Tuesday,  July  16,  1751. 

- Sit  quod  vis  Jimplex  duntaxat  ctunum.  Hor* 

Let  every  piece  be  fimple  and  be  one. 

It  is  required  by  Arijlotlc  to  the  perfection  of  a  tragedy,  and 
is  equally  neceffary  to  every  other  fpecies  of  regular  compofi- 
tion,  that  it  ftiould  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
“  The  beginning,”  fays  he,  “  is  that  which  hath  nothing  ne- 
u  celfarily  previous,  but  to  which  that  which  follows  is  natu- 
rally  consequent ;  the  end,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  by 
“  neceffity,  or  at  leaft,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of 
w  things,  fucceeds  fomething  elfe,  but  which  implies  nothing 
u  confequent  to  itfelf ;  the  middle  is  connected  on  one  fide  to 
“  fomething  that  naturally  goes  before,  and  on  the  other  to 
fomething  that  naturally  follows  it.” 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critick,  for  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well-conftituted  fable.  It 
muft  begin,  where  it  may  be  made  intelligible  without  intro¬ 
duction  ;  and  end,  where  the  mind  is  left  in  repofe,  without 
expectation  of  any  farther  event.  The  intermediate  paffages 
muft  join  the  laft  effect  to  the  firft  caufe,  by  a  regular  and  un¬ 
broken  concatenation ;  nothing  muft  be  therefore  inferted 
which  does  not  apparently  arife  from  fomething  foregoing,  and 
properly  make  way  for  fomething  that  fucceeds  it. 

This  precept  is  to  be  underftood  in  its  rigour  only  with  re- 
fpect  to  great  and  effential  events,  and  cannot  be  extended  in 
the  fame  force  to  minuter  circumftances  and  arbitrary  decora¬ 
tions,  which  yet  are  more  happy  as  they  contribute  more  to  the 
main  defign  ;  for  it  is  always  a  proof  of  extenfive  thought 
and  accurate  circumfpection,  to  promote  various  purpofes  by 
the  fame  act  ;  and  the  idea  of  an  ornament  admits  ufe,  though 
it  feems  to  exclude  neceffity. 

Whoever  purpofes,  as  it  is  expreffed  by  Milton ,  to  build  the 
lofty  rhime ,  muft  acquaint  bimfelf  with  this  law  of  poetical 
architecture,  and  take  care  that  his  edifice  be  folid  as  well  as 
beautiful ;  that  nothing  ftand  fingle  or  independent,  fo  as  that 
it  may  be  t-ikeu  away  without  injuring  the  reft  ;  but  that 
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the  foundation  to  the  pinnacles  one  part  reft  firm  upon  ano¬ 
ther. 

This  regular  and  confequential  diftribution,  is  among  com¬ 
mon  authors  frequently  negletfted  ;  but  the  failures  of  thofe, 
whofe  example  can  have  no  influence,  may  be  fafely  over¬ 
looked,  nor  is  it  of  much  ufe  to  recall  obfcure  and  unregarded 
names  to  memory  for  the  fake  of  fporting  with  their  infamy. 
But  if  there  is  any  writer  whofe  genius  can  embellilh  impro¬ 
priety,  and  whofe  authority  can  make  error  venerable,  his 
works  are  the  proper  objedfs  of  critical  inquifition.  To  ex¬ 
punge  faults  where  there  are  no  excellencies,  is  a  talk  equally 
ufelefs  with  that  cf  the  chemift,  who  employs  the  arts  of  fe- 
paration  and  reftnement  upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal 
is  contained  to  reward  his  operations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samfon  Agonijies  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
fecond  work  of  the  great  author  cf  Paradife  Loji ,  and  oppofed 
with  all  the  confidence  of  triumph  tc  the  dramatick  performan¬ 
ces  of  other  nations.  It  contains  indeed  juft  fentiments,  max¬ 
ims  of  wifdom,  and  oracles  of  piety,  and  many  paflages  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  ancient  fpirit  of  choral  poetry,  in  which  there  is 
a  juft  and  pleafing  mixture  of  Seneca’s  moral  declamation,  with 
the  wild  enthunafm  of  the  Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  wor¬ 
thy  of  examination,  whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated 
with  genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  compofed  according 
to  the  indifpenfable  laws  of  Arijiotelian  criticifm :  and,  omit¬ 
ting  at  prefent  all  other  confiderations,  whether  it  exhibits  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and  proper,  opening 
with  a  graceful  abruptnefs,  and  proceeding  naturally  to  a 
mournful  recital  of  facts  neceffary  to  be  known. 

Samfon.  A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  thefe  dark  fteps,  a  little  farther  on  ; 

For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  fun  and  lhade  ; 

There  I  am  wont  to  fit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  talk  of  fervile  toil, 

Daily  in  the  common  prifon  elfe  enjoin'd  me. — ■ 

— O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heav’n  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel  ? - 

— Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prefcrib'd, 

As  of  a  perfon  feparate  to  God, 

Defign'd  for  great  exploits  ;  if  I  mult  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out  ? 

. — Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myfelf  ? 

Who  this  high  gift  of  Itrength,  committed  to  me, 
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In  what  part  lodg’d,  how  eafily  bereft  me, 

Under  the  feat  of  filence  could  not  keep, 

But  weakly  to  a  woman  mull  reveal  it. 

His  foliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  company  of  men 
of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  his  miferies,  extenuate  his 
fault,  and  conclude  with  a  folemn  vindication  of  divine  juftice. 
So  that  at  the  conclufionof  the  firft  a£l  there  is  no  defign  laid, 
no  difcovery  made,  nor  any  difpofition  formed  towards  the  fub- 
fequent  event. 

In  the  fecond  a£l,  Manoah ,  the  father  of  Samfon ,  comes  to 
feek  his  fon,  and  being  {hewn  him  by  the  chorus,  breaks  out 
into  lamentations  of  his  mifery,  and  comparifons  of  his  pre- 
fent  with  his  former  ftate,  reprefenting  to  him  the  ignominy 
which  his  religion  fuffers,  by  the  feftival  this  day  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dagon ,  to  whom  the  idolaters  afcribed  his  over¬ 
throw. 

- Thou  bear’ll 

Enough,  and  more,  the  burthen  of  that  fault  ; 

Bitterly  hall  thou  paid  and  llill  art  paying 
That  rigid  fcore.  A  worfe  thing  yet  remains, 

This  day  the  Phi/i/lines  a  pop’larfeall 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza  ;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  facrifice,  and  praifes  loud 
To  Dagon ,  as  their  God,  who  hath  deliver’d 
Thee,  Samfon ,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 

Them  out  of  thine,  who  {lew’ll  them  many  a  llain. 

Samfon ,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a  reply  equally 
penitential  and  pious,  which  his  father  conliders  as  the  effufion 
of  prophetick  confidence. 

Samfon.  - God  be  fure, 

Will  not  connive  or  linger  thus  provok’d. 

But  will  arife  and  his  great  name  affert : 

Dagon  mull  Hoop,  and  fhall  ere  long  receive 
Such  a  difcomfit,  as  fhall  quite  defpoil  him 
Of  all  thefe  boalled  trophies  won  on  me. 

Manoah.  With  caufe  this  hope  relieves  th.ee,  and  thefe 
words 

I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God, 

Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to  animate  or 
exafperate  Samfon ,  cannot,  I  think,  be  ccnfured,  as  wholly 
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fuperfluous ;  but  the  fucceeding  difpute,  in  which  Samfon  con¬ 
tends  to  die,  and  which  his  father  breaks  oft,  that  he  may  go 
to  folicit  his  releafe,  is  only  valuable  for  its  own  beauties,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  introduce  any  thing  that  follows  it. 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  che  arrival  of  Dalilah ,  with 
all  her  graces,  .artifices,  and  allurements.  This  produces  a 
dialogue,  in  a  very  high  degree  elegant  and  inftrudfive,  from 
which  fhe  retires/  after  fhe  has  exhaufted  her  perfuafions,  and 
is  no  more  feen  nor  heard  of ;  nor  has  her  vifit  any  effect  but 
that  of  raifingthe  character  of  Samfon. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha ,  the  giant  of  Gath ,  whofe 
name  had  never  been  mentioned  before,  and  who  has  now  no 
other  motive  of  coming,  than  to  fee  the  man  whofe  ltrengt'n 
and  actions  are  fo  loudly  celebrated  : 

Haraph.  - Much  I  have  heard 

Of  thy  prodigious  migh:,  and  feats  perform’d 
Incredible  to  me  ;  in  this  difpleas’d, 

That  I  was  never  prefent  in  the  place 
Ofthofe  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  others  force  in  camp  or  lifted  fields  : 

And  now  am  come  to  fee  of  whom  fuch  noife 
Hath  walk’d  about,  and  each  limb  to  iurvey, 

If  thy  appearance  anfwer  loud  report. 

Samfon  challenges  him  to  the  combat ;  and,  after  an  inter¬ 
change  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  repeated  defiance  on  one 
fide,  and  imbitterred  by  contemptuous  infults  on  the  other, 
Harapha  retires  ;  we  then  hear  it  determined,  by  Samfon  and 
the  chorus,  that  no  confequence  good  or  bad  will  proceed  from 
their  interview  : 

Chorus.  He  will  direftly  to  the  lord*,  I  fear, 

And  with  malicious  counfel  ftir  them  up 
Some  w'ay  or  other  farther  to  afflift  thee. 

Samf.  He  mull  allege  forne  caufe,  and  offer’d  fight 
Will  not  dare  mention,  left  a  queftion  rife, 

Whether  he  durft  accept  the  offer  or  not  ; 

And  that  he  durft  not,  plain  enough  appear’d. 

At  laft,  in  the  fifth  aci,  appears  a  meflenger  from  the  lords 
aiTembled  at  the  feftival  of  Dagon ,  with  a  fummons  by  which 
Samfon  is  required  to  come  and  entertain  them  with  fome  proof 
of  his  ftrength.  Samfon ,  after  a  fhort  expoftulation,  difiniffes 
him  with  a  firm  and  refolute  refufal ;  but  during  the  abfence 
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of  the  meflenger,  having  a  while  defended  the  propriety  of  his 
conduft,  he  at  laft  declares  himfeif  moved  by  a  fecret  impulfe 
to  comply,  and  utters  fome  dark  prefages  of  a  great  event  to 
be  brought  to  pafs  by  his  agency,  under  the  direftion  of  Provi¬ 
dence  : 

Samf.  Be  of  good  courage  ;  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rouling  motions  in  me,  which  difpofe 
To  i'omething  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 

I  with  this  melfenger  will  go  aiong, 

Nothing  to  do,  be  fure,  that  may  difhonour 
Our  law,  or  itain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 

If  there  be  ought  of  prefage  in  the  mind. 

This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life 
By  fome  great  aft,  or  of  my  days  the  laft. 

While  Samfon  is  conduced  off  by  the  meflenger,  his  father 
returns  with  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his  felicitation,  upon  which 
he  confers  with  the  chorus  till  their  dialogue  is  interrupted, 
fir  ft  by  a  fhout  of  triumph,  and  afterwards  by  fereams  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  agony.  As  they  ftand  deliberating  where  they  fhall 
be  fecure,  a  man  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  fhow  enters, 
and  relates  how  Samfon ,  having  prevailed  on  his  guide  to  fuffer 
him  toleanagainft  the  main  pillars  of  the  theatrical  edifice,  tore 
down  the  roof  upon  the  fpeftators  and  himfeif : 

- Thofe  two  mafly  pillars, 

With  horrible  confufion,  to  and  fro, 

He  tuggM,  he  fhook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burft  of  thunder, 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  fat  beneath - 

.  Samfon  with  thefe  immixt,  inevitably 
Pull'd  down  the  fame  deftruction  on  himfeif. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  juft  and  regular  cataftrophe,  and  the 
poem,  therefore,  has  a  beginning  and  an  end  which  Arijlotlc 
himfeif  could  not  have  difapproved  ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle,  fince  nothing  paffes  between  the  firft  aft  and 
the  laft,  that  either  haftens  or  delays  the  death  of  Samfon.  The 
whole  drama,  if  its  fuperfluities  were  cut  off,  would  fcarcely 
fill  a  fingle  aft  ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy  which  ignorance  has 
^dmired,  and  bigotry  applauded. 
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- £hiis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  ej ?, 

Ut  non  hoc fateatur.  Hox. 

What  doating  bigot,  to  his  faults  fo  blind, 

As  not  to  grant  me  this,  can  Milton  find  ? 


It  is  common,  fays  Bacon ,  to  oefire  the  end  without  enduring 
the  means.  Every  member  of  fociety  feels  and  acknowledges 
the  necefiity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  lcarce  any  degree  of  vir¬ 
tue  or  reputation  is  able  to  fecure  an  informer  from  publick 
hatred.  The  learned  world  has  always  admitted  the  ufefulnefs 
of  critical  difquifitions,  yet  he  that  attempts  to  fhew,  however 
modeftly,  the  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  {hall  fure'y  irri¬ 
tate  his  admirers,  and  incur  the  imputation  of  envy,  captiouf- 
nefs,  and  malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  {hall  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  fentiments  of  Milton's  tragedy,  which,  though 
much  lefs  liable  to  cenfure  than  the  difpofition  of  his  plan,  are, 
like  thofe  of  other  writers,  fometimes  expofed  to  juft  excep¬ 
tions  for  want  of  care,  or  want  of  difcernment. 

Sentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  they  confift  more  or 
lefs  with  the  character  and  circumftances  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  are  attributed,  with  the  rules  of  the  compofition  in  which 
they  are  found,  or  with  the  fettled  and  unalterable  nature  of 
things. 

It  is  common  among  the  tragick  poets  to  introduce  their 
perfons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions,  of  which  they  could 
not  poffibly  have  any  knowledge.  The  barbarians  of  remote 
or  newly  difcovered  regions  often  difplay  their  {kill  in  European 
learning.  The  god  of  love  is  mentioned  in  Tamerlane  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  a  Roman  epigrammatift  ;  and  a  late  writer 
has  put  Harvey’s  dodtrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Turkijh  ftatefman,  who  lived  near  two  centu¬ 
ries  before  it  was  known  even  to  philofophers  or  anatomifts. 

Milton's  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  eaftern  nations,  and  his  invention,  which  re¬ 
quired  no  affiftance  from  the  common  cant  of  poetry,  have 
preferved  him  from  frequent  outrages  of  local  or  chronological 
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propriety.  Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean  Steel,  of  which 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  chorus  Ihould  have  heard,  and  has 
made  Alp  the  general  name  of  a  mountain,  in  a  region  where 
the  Alps  could  Scarcely  be  known  : 

No  medicinal  liquor  can  afluage, 

Nor  breath  of  cooling  air  from  fnowy  Alp. 

He  has  taught  Samfon  the  tales  of  Circe,  and  the  Syrens,  at 
which  he  apparently  hints  in  his  colloquy  with  Dalileh  : 

I  know  thy  trains, 

Tho’  dearly  to  my  coft,  thy  gins  and  toils  ; 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup ,  and  warbling  charms 
No  more  on  me  have  pow’r. 


But  the  groiTeft  error  of  this  kind  is  the  folemn  introduction 
of  the  Phcenix  in  the  laft  fcene  ;  which  is  faulty,  not  only  as 
it  is  incongruous  to  the  perfonage  to  whom  it  is  afcribed,  but 
as  it  is  fo  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  and  nature,  that  it 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but  as  a  fable  in  any  ferious 
poem  : 

- - Virtue  giv’n  for  loft, 

Depreft,  and  overthrown,  asfeem’d 

Like  that  felf-begotten  bird  . 

In  the  Arabian  woods  emboli 
That  no  fecond  knows,  nor  third, 

And  lay  ere  while  a  holocauft  ; 

From  out  our  alhy  womb  now  teem'd 
Reviv  s,  reflourifhes,  then  vigorous  moll 
When  moft  unadtive  deem’d. 

And  tho’  her  body  die,  her  fame  furvives, 

A  fecular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Another  fpecies  of  impropriety,  is  the  unfuitablenefs  of 
thoughts  to  the  general  character  of  the  poem.  The  feriouf- 
nefs  and  folemnity  of  tragedy  necellarily  rejedls  all  pointed  or 
epi grammatical  expreftions,  all  remote  conceits  and  oppofition 
of  ideas.  Samfon1  s  complaint  is  therefore  too  elaborate  to  be 
natural  : 


As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light. 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
And  bury’d  ;  but  O  yet  more  miferable ! 
Myfelf  my  fepulchre,  a  moving  grave  1 
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Bury’d,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial. 

Prom  wont  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs. 

All  allufions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with  which  contempt 
is  ufually  aTociatec,  are  doubtlefs  unfuitable  to  a  fpecies  of 
composition  which  ought  to  be  always  awful,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  magnificent.  The  remark  therefore  of  the  chorus  on 
good  and  bad  news  feems  to  want  elevation  ; 

Manoah.  A  little  Hay  will  bring  fome  notice  hither. 

Cl: or.  Of  good  or  bad  fo  great,  of  bad  the  fooner  ; 

Bor  evil  news  rides pojl ,  while  good  news  baits. 

But  of  all  meannefs  that  has  leaft  to  plead  which  is  produced 
by  mere  verbal  conceits,  which  depending  only  upon  founds, 
lofe  their  exigence  by  the  change  of  a  fyllable. "  Of  this  kind 
is  the  following  dialogue  ; 

Chor.  But  had  we  beft  retire  ?  I  fee  a  Jlorm. 

Sanf.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain. 

Cbor.  But  this  another  kind  of  tempeft  brings. 

Samf.  Be  lets  abftrufe,  my  riddling  days  are  pall. 

Cher.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 

The  bait  of  honied  words ;  a  rougher  tongue 

Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  ftride. 

The  giant  Harapha. - 

And  vet  more  defpicable  are  the  lines  in  which  Mamah'i, 
paternal  kindnefs  is  commended  by  the  chorus : 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  fons, 

Thou  for  thy  Ion  are  bent  to  lay  out  all  ; - - 

Samfon’s  complaint  of  the  inconveniencies  of  imprifonment 
is  not  wholly  without  verbal  quaintnefs  ; 

- 1  a  prifoner  chain’d  fcarce  freely  draw 

The  air  imprifon’d  alfo,  clofe  and  damp. 

F rom  the  fentiments  we  may  properly  defeend  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  language,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
is  through  the  whole  dialogue  remarkably  fimple  and  unadorn¬ 
ed? 
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ed,  feldom  heightened  by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures  ;  yet 
fometimes  metaphors  find  admiflion,  even  where  their  confift- 
ency  is  not  accurately  preferved.  Thus  Samfon  confounds  lo¬ 
quacity  with  a  fh  ip  wreck  : 


How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head, 

Who,  like  a  foolifh  pilot,  have Jhipwreck’d 
My  veffel  trufted  to  me  from  above, 

Glorioufly  rigg’d ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 

Fool,  have  divulg'd  the  fecret gift  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  woman  ? - 

And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in  a  report, 


He’s  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  words,  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  P 

The  verfification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  more  fmooth  and 
harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted  to  the  chorus,  which  are 
often  fo  harfh  and  diflonant,  as  fcarce  to  preferve,  whether  the 
lines  end  with  or  without  rhymes,  any  appearance  of  metrical 
regularity  : 

Or  do  my  eyes  mifreprefent  ?  Can  this  be  he, 

That  heroick,  that  renown’d, 

Irrefiftible  Samfon  ;  whom  unarm'd 

No  flrength  of  man,  or  fierceft  wild  beaft,  could  withitand  ; 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  ? - 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of  Milton ,  critical 
integrity  requires  that  I  fiiould  endeavour  to  difplay  his  excel¬ 
lencies,  though  they  will  not  eafily  be  difeovered  in  fhort  quo¬ 
tations,  becaufe  they  confift  in  the  juftnefs  of  diffufe  reafon- 
ings,  or  in  the  contexture  and  method  of  continued  dia- 
'  logues  ;  this  play  having  none  of  thefe  deferiptions,  fimilies, 
or  fplendid  fentences,  with  which  other  tragedies  are  fo  lavilhly 
adorned. 

Yet  fome  paflages  may  be  fele&ed  which  feem  to  deferve 
particular  notice,  either  as  containing  fentiments  of  paflion, 
reprefentations  of  life,  precepts  of  condudf,  or  Tallies  of  ima¬ 
gination.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  ftronger  reprefentation  of  the 
wearinefs  cf  defpondency,  than  in  the  words  of  Samfon  to  his 
father : 

- 1  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop, 

My  hopes  all  flat;  nature  within  me  feem* 

In 
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In  all  Her  functions  weary  of  herfelf ; 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  fhame  ; 

And  I  fhall  fhortly  be  with  them  that  reft. 

The  reply  of  Samfon  to  the  flattering  Dalilah  affords  a  juft 
and  drifting  defcription  of  the  ftratagems  and  allurements  of 
feminine  hypocrify : 

- - Thefe  are  thy  wonted  arts, 

And  arts  of  every  woman  falfe  like  thee, 

To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray, 

Then  as  repentant  to  fubmit,  befeech, 

And  reconcilement  move  with  feign’d  remorfe, 

Confefs  and  promife  wonders  in  her  change  ; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  hufband,  how  far  urg  d  his  patience  bears. 

His  virtue  or  weaknels  which  way  to  affail  : 

Then  with  more  cautious  andinftrudfed  fkill 
Again  tranfgrefies,  and  again  fubmits. 

When  Samfon  has  refufed  to  make  himfelf  a  fpecfacle  at  the 
feaft  of  Dagon,  he  firft  juftifies  his  behaviour  to  the  chorus, 
who  charge  him  with  having  ferved  the  Pbiliflines,  by  a  very 
juft  diftindfion  ;  and  then  deftroys  the  common  excufe  of  cowar¬ 
dice  and  fervility,  which  always  confound  temptation  with 
compulfion  : 

Chor.  Yet  with  thy  ftrength  thou  ferv’ft  the  Philiftines. 

Samf.  Not  in  their  idol  worlhip,  but  by  labour 
Honeft  and  lawful  to  deferve  my  food 
Of  thofe  who  have  me  in  their  civil  pow’r. 

Chor.  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  a&s  defile  not. 

Samf.  Where  outward  Lforce  conftrains,  the  fentence 
holds, 

But  who  conftrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dag  on. 

Not  dragging  ?  The  PhUiftine  lords  command. 

Commands  are  no  conftraints.  If  I  obey  them, 

I  do  it  freely,  vent ’ring  to  difpleafe 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer. 

Set  God  behind. 

The  complaint  of  blindnefs  which  Samfon  pours  out  at  the 
beeinning  of  the  tragedy  is  equally  addreffed  to  the  paflions 
and  the  fancy.  The  enumeration  of  his  mifenes  is  fucceeded 
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by  a  very  pleafing  train  of  poetical  images,  and  concluded  by 
fuch  expoftulations  and  willies,  as  reafon  too  often  fubmits  to 
learn  from  defpair : 

O  firft  created  beam,  and  thou  great  word 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all 
Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  fun  to  me  is  dark. 

And  filent  as  the  moon, 

When  lhe  deferts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  fo  neceffary  is  to  life. 

And  almoit  life  itfelf  •,  if  it  be  true, 

That  light  is  in  the  foul. 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  light 
To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  th’  eye  confin’d, 

So  obvious  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quenched, 

And  not,  as  feeling,  thro’  all  parts  diffus’d. 

That  lhe  may  look  at  will  thro'  ev’rypore? 

Such  are  the  faults  and  fuch  the  beauties  of  Samfon  Ago- 
mjles ,  which  I  have  {hewn  with  no  other  purpole  than  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  true  criticifm.  The  everlafting 
verdure  of  Milton’s  laurels  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
blafts  of  malignity  ;  nor  can  my  attempt  produce  any  other 
effedts,  than  to  {Lengthen  their  {hoots  by  lopping  their  lux¬ 
uriance. 
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Numb.  141.  Tuesday,  July  23,  1751- 

Hilar  if que,  tamen  cum ponder e,  virtue.  Stay. 

Greatnefs  with  eafe,  and  gay  feverity. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Politicians  have  long  obferved,  that  the  greateft 

events  may  be  often  traced  back  to  flender  caufes.  Petty  com¬ 
petition  or  cafual  friendfhip,  the  prudence  of  a  Have,  or  the 
garrulity  of  a  woman,  have  hindered  or  promoted  the  moft 
important  fchemes,  and  haftened  or  retarded  the  revolutions  of 
empire. 

Whoever  {hall  review  his  life  will  generally  find,  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduit  has  been  determined  by  fome  acci¬ 
dent  of  no  apparent  moment,  or  by  a  combination  of  in- 
confiderable  circumftances,  acting  when  his  imagination  was 
unoccupied,  and  his  judgment  unfettled  ;  and  that  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  actions  have  taken  their  colour  from  fome  fecret  infu- 
fion,  mingled  without  defign  in  the  current  of  his  ideas.  The 
defi res  that  predominate  in  our  hearts,  are  inftilled  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  communications  at  the  time  when  we  look  upon  the 
various  fcenes  of  the  world,  and  the  different  employments  ©f 
men,  with  the  neutrality  of  inexperience  ;  and  we  come  forth 
from  the  nurfery  of  the  fchool,  invariably  deftined  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  great  acquifitions,  or  petty  accomplifhments.  _ 

Such  was  the  impulfe  by  which  I  have  been  kept  in  motion 
from  my  earlicft  years.  I  was  born  to  an  inheritance  which 
gave  my  childhood  a  claim  to  diffindfion  and  careffes,  and  was 
accuftomed  to  hear  applaufes,  before  they  had  much  influence 
on  my  thoughts.  The  firft  praife  of  which  I  remember  my- 
felf  fenfible  was  that  of  good-humour,  which,  whether  I  de- 
ferved  it  or  not  when  it  was  bellowed,  I  have  fince  made  it 
my  whole  bufinefs  to  propagate  and  maintain. 

When  I  was  fent  to  fchool,  the  gaiety  of  my  look,  and  the 
livelinefs  of  my  loquacity,  foon  gained  me  admiflion  to  hearts 

not 
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not  yet  fortified  again  ft  affection  by  artifice  or  intereft.  I  was 
entr lifted  with  every  ftratagem,  and  affbciated  in  every  fport  ; 
my  company  gave  alacrity  to  a  frolicic,  and  gladnefs  to  a  holi¬ 
day.  I  was  indeed  fo  much  employed  in  adjufting  or  exe¬ 
cuting  fchemes  of  diverfion,  that  I  had  no  leifure  for  my  tafks, 
but  was  furmfhed  with  exercifes,  and  inftrudted  in  my  leffons, 
by  fome  kind  patron  of  the  higher  clafles.  My  matter,  not 
fufpedting  my  deficiency,  or  unwilling  to  detedt  what  his  kind- 
nefs  would  mot  punifh  nor  his  impartiality  excufe,  allowed  me 
to  efcape  with  a  flight  examination,  laughed  at  the  pertnefs  cf 
my  ignorance,  and  the  fprightlinefs  of  my  abfurdities,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  {how  that  he  regarded  me  with  fiich  ten- 
dernefs,  as  genius  and  learning  can  feldom  excite. 

From  fchool  I  was  difmifled  to  the  univerfity,  where  I  foon 
drew  upon  me  the  notice  of  the  younger  ftudents,  and  was  the 
conftant  partner  of  their  morning  walks,  and  evening  compo- 
tations.  I  was  not  indeed  much  celebrated  for  literature,  but 
was  looked  on  with  indulgence  as  a  man  of  parts,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  the  dulnefs  of  a  fcholar,  and  might  become  eminent 
whenever  he  fhould  condefcend  to  labour  and  attention.  My 
tutor  a  while  reproached  me  with  negligence,  and  reprefied  my 
fallies  with  fuperciiious  gravity  ;  yet  having  natural  good-hu¬ 
mour  lurking  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  long  hold  out  again!! 
the  power  of  hilarity,  but  after  a  few  months  began  to  relax 
the  mufcles  of  difciplinarian  morol'enefs,  received  me  with 
liniles  after  an  elopement,  and,  that  he  might  not  betray  his 
truft  to  his  fondnefs,  was  content  to  fpare  my  diligence  by  in- 
creafing  his  own. 

Thus  I  continued  to  diftipate  the  gloom  of  collegiate  aufte- 
rity,  to  wafte  my  own  life  in  idlends,  and  lure  others  from 
their  ftudies,  till  the  happy  hour  arrived  when  I  was  fent  to 
London.  I  foon  difcovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  element 
of  youth  and  gaiety,  and  was  quickly  diftinguifhed  as  a  wit 
by  the  ladies,  a  fpecies  of  beings  only  heard  of  at  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  whom  I  had  no  fooner  the  happinefs  of  approaching 
than  I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambition  of  pleafing 
them. 

A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler ,  in  the  dialed!' of  ladies,  is  not  always 
a  man,  v/hc,  by  the  action  of  a  vigorous  fancy  upon  compje- 
henfive  knowledge,  brings  diftant  ideas  unexpectedly  together, 
who  by  fome  peculiar  acutenefs  dilcovers  relemblance  in  ob¬ 
jects  diflimdar  to  common  eyes,  or  by  mixing  heterogeneous 
notions  dazzles  the  attention  with  fudden  fcintillations  of  con¬ 
ceit.  A  lady’s  wit  is  a  man  who  can  make  ladies  laugh,  to 
which,  however  eafy  it  may  feem,  many  gifts  of  nature,  and 
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attainments  of  art,  muff  commonly  concur.  He  that  hopes  to 
be  conceived  as  a  wit  in  female  afiemblies,  fhould  have  a  form 
neither  fo  amiable  as  to  (trike  with  admiration,  nor  fo  coarfe 
as  to  raife  dffguft,  with  an  underftanding  too  feeble  to  be 
dreaded,  and  too  forcible  to  be  defpifed.  The  other  parts  of 
the  character  are  more  lubjedt  to  variation  ;  it  was  formerly 
eflential  to  a  wit,  that  half  his  back  fhould  be  covered  with  a 
fnowy  fleece,  and  at  a  time  yet  more  remote  no  man  was  a 
wit  without  his  boots.  In  the  days  of  the  Spedlator  a  fnuff- 
hox  feems  to  have  been  indifpenfible  ;  but  in  my  time  an  em¬ 
broidered  coat  was  fufficient,  without  any  precife  regulation 
of  the  reft  of  his  drefs. 

i>ut  wigs  and  boots  and  fnuff-boxes  are  vain,  without  a  per¬ 
petual  refolution  to  be  merry,  and  who  can  always  find  iupplies 
of  mirth  ?  Juvenal  indeed,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  two  op- 
pofite  p'niloiophers,  wonders  only  whence  an  unexhaufted  foun¬ 
tain  of  tears  could  be  difcharged  :  but  had  Juvenal ,  with  all 
his  fpirit,  undertaken  my  province,  he  would  have  found 
conftant  gaiety  equally  difficult  to  be  fupported.  Confider, 
Mr.  Rambler ,  and  compaffionate  the  condition  of  a  man,  who 
has  taught  every  company  to  expedb  from  him  a  continual  feaft 
of  laughter,  an  unintermitted  ftream  of  jocularity."  The  talk 
of  every  other  Have  has  an  end.  The  rower  in  time  reaches 
the  port;  the  lexicographer  at  laft  finds  the  conclufion  of  his 
alphabet ;  only  the  haplefs  wit  has  his  labour  always  to  begin, 
the  call  for  novelty  is  never  fatisfied,  and  one  jeft  only  raifes 
expedition  of  another. 

I  know  that  among  men  of  learning  and  afperity,  the  re¬ 
tainers  to  the  female  world  are  not  much  regarded  :  yet  I  can¬ 
not  but  hope  that  if  you  knew  at  how  dear  a  rate  our  honours 
are  purchafed,  you  would  look  with  feme  gratulation  on  our 
fuccefs,  and  with  fome  pity  on  our  mifearriages.  Think  on 
the  mifery  of  him  who  is  condemned  to  cultivate  barrennefs 
and  ranfack  vacuity;  who  is  obliged  to  continue  his  talk  when 
his  meaning  is  fpent,  to  raife  merriment  without  images,  to 
harafs  his  imagination,  in  queft  cf  thoughts  which  he  cannot 
ftart,  and  his  memory  in  purfuit  of  narratives  which  he  cannot 
overrake ;  obferve  the  effort  with  which  he  ftrains  to  conceal 
defpondency  by  a  (mile,  and  the  diftrefs  in  which  he  fits  while 
the  eves  of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him  as  their  laft  refuge 
from  filence  and  dejection. 

It  were  endlefs  to  recount  the  fhifts  to  which  I  have  been 
reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  different  fpecies  of  artificial 
wit.  I  regularly  frequented  coffee-houfes,  and  have  often 
lived  a  week  upon  an  expreffion,  of  which  he  who  dropped  it 
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did  not  know  the  value.  When  fortune  did  not  favour  my 
erratick  induftry.  I  gleaned  jells  at  home  from  obfoiete  far¬ 
ces.  To  collect  wit  was  indeed  fafe,  for  I  conforted  with  none 
that  looked  much  into  books,  but  to  difperfe  it  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  A  feeming  negligence  was  often  ufeful,  and  I  have 
very  fuccefsfully  made  a  reply  not  to  what  the  lady  had  faid, 
but  to  what  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  hear ;  for  very  few 
were  fo  perverfe  as  to  rectify  a  miftake  which  had  given  oc- 
cafion  to  a  burlt  of  merriment.  Sometimes  I  drew  the  conver- 
fation  up  by  degrees  to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  a  conceit 
which  I  had  treafured  up,  like  fportfmen  who  boaltof  killing 
the  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the  covert.  Eminence  is  howe¬ 
ver  in  fome  happy  moments  gained  at  lefs  expence;  I  have  de¬ 
lighted  a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a  feries  of  quibbles, 
and  made  myfelf  good  company  at  another,  by  fcalding  my 
fingers,  or  miltaking  a  lady’s  lap  for  my  own  chair. 

Thefe  are  artful  deceits  and  ufeful  expedients  ;  but  expe¬ 
dients  are  at  length  exhaufted,  and  deceits  detected.  Time 
itfelf,  among  other  injuries,  diminilhes  the  power  of  pleafing, 
and  I  now  find  in  my  forty-fifth  year  many  pranks  and  plea- 
fantries  very  coldly  received,  which  had  formerly  filled  a  whole 
room  with  jollity  and  acclamation.  I  am  under  the  melancholy 
neceffity  of  fupporting  that  character  by  itudy,  which  I  gained 
by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  that  gaiety  mull  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  higher  qualities,  and  that  mirth  can  never  pleafe 
long  but  as  die  efflorefcence  of  a  mind  loved  for  its  luxuriance, 
but  elleemed  for  its  ufefulnefs. 


I  am,  &c. 


Papilius, 


U  2 
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Saturday,  ^jv.ly  27,  1 75 1  • 


E';?st  0  civ/e  znx'jl  ■Zai'hu?  fiiT  «AAsj 

~  z  s’55  /  ...  ..  ;  ^ 

II»Asit  •  asAA  acsravs yPsv  ca'»  ttvitAina.  r.ov 
K xi  yxs  B’xZi i  IrSTKJtis  srsAagisi',  Kd;  iax.ii 
Angi  crnolixya. 


A  giant  fhepherd  here  his  flock  maintains 
Far  from  the  reft,  and  folitary  reigns. 

In  fhelter  thick  of  horrid  fhade  -reclin'd  ; 
And  gloomy  mifchiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormous  !  far  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  in  ftature  or  in  face. 


Pop?. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

Having  been  accuftomed  to  retire  annually  from  the 
town,  I  lately  accepted  the  invitation  of  Eugenio ,  who  has 
an  eftate  and  feat  in  a  diftant  county.  As  we  were  unwilling 
to  travel  without  improvement,  we  turned  often  from  the  di¬ 
rect  road  to  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the  view  of  nature  or  of  art; 
we  examined  every  wild  mountain  and  medicinal  fpring,  criti- 
cifed  every  edifice,  contemplated  every  ruin,  and  compared 
every  fcene  cf  action  with  the  narratives  of  hiftorians.  By 
this  Yucceffion  of  amufements  we  enjoyed  the  exercife  of  a 
iournev  without  fufrering  the  fatigue,  and  had  nothing  to  re- 
Vret  but  that,  bv  a  progrefs  fo  leifurely  and  gentle,  we  miffed 
me  adventures  of  a  poll  chaife,  and  the  pleafure  of  alarming 
villages  with  the  tumult  of  our  paflage,  and  of  difguifing  our 

infigmficancy  by  the  dignity  of  hurry. 

The  fir  ft  week  after  our  arrival  at  Eugenio  s  houfe  was  palled 
In  receiving  vifits  from  his  neighbours,  who  crowded  about 
him  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  benevolence  ;  fome  impatient  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  court  and  town,  that  they  might  be  qua¬ 
ff  fied  bv  authentick  information  to  dictate  to  the  rural  politi¬ 
cians  on  the  next  bowling  day  ;  others  defirous  of  his  intereff 
to  accommodate  difputes,  or  of  his  advice  in  the  fettlement  or 
their  fortunes  and  the  marriage  of  their  children.  ^ 
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The  civilities  which  he  had  received,  were  foon  to  be  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  I  parted  fome  time  with  great  fatisfadfion  in  rov¬ 
ing  through  the  country,  and  viewing  the  feats,  gardens,  and 
plantations,  which  are  fcattered  over  it.  My  pleafure  would 
indeed  have  been  greater  had  I  been  fometimes  allowed  to  wan 
der  in  a  park  or  wildernefs  alone,  but  to  appear  as  the  friend 
of  Eugenio  was  an  honour  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  fome  in¬ 
conveniences  ;  fo  much  was  every  one  felicitous  for  my  re¬ 
gard,  that  I  could  feldom  efcape  to  folitude,  or  Real  a  moment 
from  the  emulation  of  complaifance,  and  the  vigilance  of  offi- 
cioufnefs. 

In  thefe  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  we  frequently 
parted  by  a  houfe  of  unufual  magnificence.  While  I  had  my 
curiofity  yet  diftradted  among  many  novelties,  it  did  not  much 
attradf  my  obfervation  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  I  could  not  forbear 
furveying  it  with  particular  notice;  for  the  length  of  the  wall 
which  inclofed  the  gardens,  the  diipolition  of  the  fhades  that 
waved  over  it,  and  the  canals,  of  which  I  could  obtain  fome 
glimpfes  through  the  trees  from  our  own  windows,  gave  me 
reafon  to  expedt  more  grandeur  and  beauty  than  I  had  yet  feen 
in  that  province.  I  therefore  enquired,  as  we  rode  by  it,  why 
we  never,  amongft  our  excurrtons,  fpent  an  hour  where  there 
was  fuch  an  appearance  of  fplendour  and  affluence.  Eugenio 
told  me  that  the  feat  which  I  fo  much  admired,  was  commonly 
called  in  the  country  the  haunted  houfe,  and  that  no  virtts  were 
paid  there  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  had  yet  feen.  As 
the  haunts  of  incorporeal  beings  are  generally  ruinous,  ne¬ 
glected,  and  defolate,  I  eafily  conceived  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  to  be  explained,  and  told  him  that  I  fuppofed  it  only 
fairy  ground,  on  which  we  might  venture  by  day-light  with¬ 
out  danger.  The  danger,  fays  he,  is  indeed  only  that  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  folicit  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  with  whom  it  is 
not  portable  to  converfe  without  infamy,  and  who  has  driven 
from  him,  by  his  infolence  or  malignity,  every  human  being 
who  can  live  witheut  him. 

Our  conversation  was  then  accidentally  interrupted;  but  my 
inquifitive  humour  being  now  in  motion,  could  not  reft  with¬ 
out  a  full  account  of  this  newly  difeovered  prodigy.  I  was 
foon  informed  that  the  fine  houfe  and  fpacious  gardens  were 
haunted  by  fquire  Blujter ,  of  whom  it  was  very  eafy  to  learn 
the  character,  fince  nobody  had  regard  for  him  fufRcient  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  telling  whatever  they  could  difeover. 

Squire  Blujter  is  defeended  of  an  ancient  family.  The  eftate 
which  his  anceftors  had  immemorially  poflefled  was  much  aug¬ 
mented  by  Captain  Blujter ,  who  ferved  under  Drake,  in  the; 
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X'  _-r  c  Elizabeth  ;  a nd  the  Binders ,  who  were  before  only 
p  -ttr  .  .tlemen,  hay-.-  from  that  time  frequently  reprefented 
to.  E.re'ho  parliament,  been  chofen  to  prefer. t  addreffes,  and 
g;ve.  -.v.  at  nunting-matches  and  race?.  They  v/ere  emi¬ 
nent.  ;ofpitable  mi  popular,  till  the  father  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  died  of  an  election.  His  lady  went  to  the  grave  foon 
after  him,  and  left  the  heir,  then  only  ten  years  old,  to  the 
care  of  his  grandmother,  who  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be 
controlled,  becaufe  fhe  could  net  bear  to  hear  him  cry ;  and 
never  fent  him  to  fchool,  becaufe  fhe  was  not  able  to  live 
without  his  company.  She  taught  him  however  very  early  to 
infpect  the  flcward’s  accounts,  to  dog  the  butler  from  the 
cellar,  and  to  catch  the  fervants  at  a  junket  ;  fo  that  he  was 
at  the  ase  cf  eighteen  a  complete  mailer  of  all  the  lower  arts 
of  domeftick  policy,  had  often  on  the  road  detected  combina¬ 
tions  between  the  coachman  and  the  oilier,  and  procured  the 
difehar^e  f  nineteen  maids  for  illicit  correfpondence  with 
cottagers  and  char- women. 

By  the  opportunities  of  parfimony  which  minority  affords, 
and  which  the  probity  of  his: guardians  had  diligently  improved, 
a  verv  lar^e  fum  of  money  was  accumulated,  and  he  found 
h-mfeif,  when  he  took  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  the  richeft 
man  in  the  count}'.  It  has  been  long  the  cuftom  of  this  fa¬ 
mily  to  celebrate  the  heir’s  completion  of  his  twenty-firft 
vear,  by  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  houfe  is  thrown  open 
to  all  that  are  inclined  to  enter  it,  and  the  whole  province 
flocks  tojether  as  to  a  general  feftivity.  On  this  occafion 
young  Blvjler  exhibited  the  firfl  tokens  of  his  future  eminence, 
bv  frisking  his  purfe  at  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  offering  to  wager  a  greater 
fum  than  he  could  afford  to  venture  ;  a  p-aflice  with  which  he 
has,  atone  time  or  other,  infulted  every  freeholder  within  ten 
miles  round  him. 

His  next  acts  cf  offence  v/ere  committed  in  a  contentious 
and  (pitch  I  vindication  of  the  privileges  of  his  manor',  and  a 
rigorous  a!  i  relentlcfs  prefreution  of  every  man  that  prefumed 
to° violate  his  game.  As  he  happens  to  have  no  eftate  adjoin¬ 
ing  equai  to  hi'  v.vr,  his  op  w  Tens  afe. often  borne  without 
reftftance,  f.,r  fear  cf  a  long  fair,  of  which  he  delights  to  count 
the  exoer.ces  without  the  lead  fo!  cituue  about  the  event  ;  for 
he  knows,  that  where  nothing  but  an  honorary  right  is  con- 
tefled,  the  poorer  antagonift  :ufl  always  fuffer,  wnat_..r 
{hall  be  the  luff  decinon  of  the  law. 

By  the  fuccef  of  fome  i  tbefe  difputec,  he  has  fo  elated 
his  infolence,  and  by  reflection  upon  the  general  hatred  which 
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they  have  brought  upon  him,  fo  irritated  his  virulence,  that 
his  whole  life  is  fpent  in  meditating  or  executing  mifehief.  it 
is  his  common  pradiice  to  procure  his  hedges  to  be  broken  in 
the  night,  and  then  to  demand  fatisfaciion  for  damages  which 
his  ^rounds  have  fuffered  from  his  neighbour  s  cattle.  An  old 
widow  was  yefterday  fohciting  Eugenio  to  enable  her  to  reple¬ 
vin  her  only  cow  then  in  the  pound  by  fquire  Blujier'' s  order, 
who  had  fent  one  of  his  agents  to  take  advantage  or  her  cala¬ 
mity,  and  perfuade  her  to  fell  the  cow  at  an  under  rate.  He 
has  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage,  for  gathering 
blackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his  children,  and  has  now  an  old 
woman  in  the  county-jail  for  a  trefpafs  which  fhe  committed, 
by  coming  into  his  ground  to  pick  up  acorns  for  her  hog. 

Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  - confer  power.  Diftrefs 
will  fly  to  immediate  refuge,  without  much  confideration  of 
remote  confequences.  Blujier  has  therefore  a  defpotick  autho¬ 
rity  in  many  families,  whom  he  hasaffifted,  on  prefling  occafions, 
with  larger  fums  than  they  can  eafily  repay.  The  only  vifits  ___ 
that  he  makes  are  to  thefe  houfes  of  misfortune,  where  he  en¬ 
ters  with  the  infolence  of  abfolute  command,  enjoys  the  terrors 
of  the  family,  exa&s  their  obedience,  riots  at  their  charge, 
and  in  the  height  of  his  joy  infults  the  father  with  menaces, 
and  the  daughters  with  obfeenity. 

He  is  of  late  fomewhat  lefs  offenfive  ;  for  one  of  his  debt¬ 
ors,  after  gentle  expoftulations,  by  which  he  was  only  ii  ri- 
tated  to  groffer  outrage,  feized  him  by  the  fleeve,  led  him 
trembling  into  the  court-yard,  and  clofed  the  door  upon  him  in 
a  ftormy  night.  He  took  his  ufual  revenge  next  morning  by 
a  writ ;  but  the  debt  was  difeharged  by  the  aiuftance  of  Eu¬ 
genio. 

It  is  his  rule  to  fuffer  his  tenants  to  owe  him  rent,  becaufe 
by  this  indulgence  he  fecures  to  himfelf  the  power  of  feizure 
whenever  he  has  an  inclination  to  amufe  himfelf  with  calamity, 
and  feaft  his  ears  with  entreaties  and  lamentations.  Yet  as  he 
is  fometimes  capricioufly  liberal  to  thofe  whom  he  happens  to 
adopt  as  favourites,  and  lets  his  lands  at  a  cheap  rate,  his 
farms  are  never  long  unoccupied  ;  and  when  one  is  ruined  by 
oppreffion,  the  poflibility  of  better  fortune  quickly  lures  ano¬ 
ther  to  fupply  his  place. 

Such  is  the  life  of  fquire  Blujier  \  a  man  in  whofe  power 
fortune  has  liberally  placed  the  means  of  happinefs,  but  who 
has  defeated  all  her  gifts  of  their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his 
mind.  He  is  wealthy  without  followers  ;  he  is  magnificent 
without  witneffes ;  he  has  birth  without  alliance,  and  influence 

without 
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without  dignity.  His  neighbours  fcorn  him  as  a  brute;  his  de¬ 
pendants  dread  him  as  an  oppreffcr  ;  and  he  has  only  the  gloomy 
comfort  of  refledting,  that  if  he  is  hated,  he  is  likewife  feared. 


I  am,  SIR,  See. 


Vagulus. 


Numb.  143.  Tuesday,  July  30,  1 75 T- 


■Moveat  cornicula  rifum 


Hor. 


Fi/rtivis  nuclata  colorilus. 


Left  when  the  birds  their  various  colours  claim 

Stripp’d  of  his  ft&len  pride,  the  crow  forlorn 

Should  hand  the  laughter  of  the  publick  fcorn.  Francis. 


N  G  the  innumerable  practices  by  which  intereft  or 


envy  have  taught  thofe  who  live  upon  literary  fame  to  difturb 
each  other  at  their  airy  banquets,  one  of  the  mod  common  is 
the  charge  of  plagiarifm.  When  the  excellence  of  a  new 
compofition  can  no  longer  be  contefted,  and  malice  is  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  unanimity  of  applaufe,  there  is  yet  this 
one  expedient  to  be  tried,  by  which  the  author  may  be  degrad¬ 
ed,  though  his  work  be  reverenced  ;  and  the  excellence  which 
we  cannot  obfeure,  may  be  fet  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  not  to 
overpower  our  fainter  luftre. 

This  accufation  is  dangerous,  becaufe,  even  when  it  is 
falfe,  it  may  be  fometimes  urged  with  probability.  Bruyere 
declares,  that  we  are  come  into  the  world  too  late  to  produce 
any  thing  new,  that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupied,  and  that 
defeription  and  fentiment  have  been  long  exhaufled.  It  is 
indeed  certain,  that  whoever  attempts  any  common  topick, 
will  find  unexpected  coincidences  of  his  thoughts  with  thofe 
of  other  writers  ;  nor  can  the  niceft  judgment  always  diftin- 
guifh  accidental  fimilitude  from  artful  imitation.  There  is 
likewife  a  common  flock  of  images,  a  fettled  mode  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  a  beaten  track  of  tranfition,  which  all  authors  fup- 
pofe  themfelves  at  liberty  to  ufe,  and  Much  produce  the  refem- 
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blance  generally  obfervable  among  cotemporaries.  So  that  in 
books  which  beft  deferve  the  name  of  originals,  there  is  little 
new  beyond  the  difpofition  of  materials  already  provided;  the 
fame  ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  have  been  long  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  other  hands ;  and  by  reftoring  to  every  man  his  own, 
as  the  Romans  mult  have  returned  to  their  cots  from  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  world,  fo  the  moil  inventive  and  fertile  genius 
would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few  pages.  Yet  the  author  v/ho 
imitates  his  predeceiTors  only  by  furnifhing  himfelf  with  thoughts 
and  elegancies  out  of  the  fame  general  magazine  of  literature, 
can  with  little  more  propriety  be  reproached  as  a  plagiary, 
than  the  architect  can  be  cenfured  as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo 
or  Wren ,  becaufe  he  digs  his  marble  from  the  fame  quarry, 
fquares  his  Hones  by  the  fame  art,  and  unites  them  in  columns 
of  the  fame  orders. 

Many  fubjefts  fall  under  the  confideration  of  an  author, 
which  being  limited  by  nature  can  admit  only  of  flight  and 
accidental  diverfities.  All  definitions  of  the  fame  thing  mull 
be  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  defcriptions,  which  are  definitions  of 
a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind,  mult  always  have  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  that  refemblance  to  each  other  which  they  all  have  to 
their  objeiff.  Different  poets  defcribing  the  fpring  or  the  fea 
would  mention  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers,  the  billows  and 
the  rocks  ;  reflefting  on  human  life,  they  would,  without  any 
communication  of  opinions,  lament  the  deceitfulnefs  of  hope, 
the  fugacity  ol  pleafure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  calamity;  and  for  palliatives  of  thefe  incurable  mi- 
feries,  they  would  concur  in  recommending  kindnefs,  tempe¬ 
rance,  caution,  and  fortitude. 

When  therefore  there  are  found  in  Virgil  and  Horace  two 
fimilar  paffages, 


Ha  tibi  erunt  artes- 


P arcere  fubjefiis,  et  debellare fuperbos. - 

V IRG. 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter’d  Have  to  free  : 
Thefe  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee. 

DitY  DEN. 

Imperet  bellante  prior ,  jacentem 

Penis  in  bojlem. 

Ho*. 

Let  Cafar  fpread  his  conquefts  far, 

Lefs  pleai’d  to  triumph  than  to  fpare. 

it  is  furely  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe  with  a  late  critick  that 
one  is  copied  from  the  other,  fince  neither  P  rgil  nor  Horace 
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can  be  fuppofsd  ignorant  of  tbs  common  duties  of  bumanity} 
and  the  virtue  of  moderation  in  fuccefs. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  different  occafions  remarked 
how  little  of  the"  honour  of  a  victory  belongs  to  the  general, 
when  his  fcldiers  and  his  fortune  have  made  their  deductions  ; 
yet  why  fhouid  Ovid  be  fufpected  to  have  owed  to  Tully  an 
qbfervation  which  perhaps  occurs  to  every  man  that  fees  or 
hears  of  military  glories  ? 

Tally  obferves  of  Achilles ,  that  had  not  Homer  written,  his 
valour  had  been  without  praife. 


N'tfi  Ilias  ilia  extitiffet,  idem  tumulus  qui  corpus  ejus  contexerat , 
nomen  ejus  obruijfet. 

Unlefs  the  Iliad  had  been  publifhed,  his  name  had  been  loft 
in  the  tomb  that  covered  his  body. 

Horace  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there  were  brave  men 
before  the  wars  of  Troy ,  but  they  were  loll  in  oblivion  for 
want  of  a  poet. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi  ;  fed  omues  illachrymabilcs 
Urgent  ur,  ignotique  ionga 
Nolle,  careni  quia  ■ vate facro. 

Before  great  Agamemnon  reign’d, 

Reiyn’d  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 

Whole  huge  ambition’s  now  contain  d 
In  the  fmall  compais  of  a  grave  : 

In  endlefs  night  they  deep,  unwept,  unknown  : 

No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own.  Francis. 


Tully  enquires,  in  the  fame  oration,  why,  but  for  fame,  we 
difturb  a  fnort  life  with  fo  many  fatigues  ? 

fluid  ejl  auod  in  hoc  tarn  exiguo  vita  curriculo  et  tarn  breve,  tantis 
nos  in  laboribus  exerceamus  ? 


Why  in  fo  fmall  a  circuit  of  life  fliould  we  employ  ourfelves  in 
fo  many  fatigues  ? 

Horace  enquires  in  the  fame  manner, 


Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculanmr  ceva 
Multa  ? 


Why 
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Why  do  we  aim,  with  eager  firife, 
At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  ? 


Francis. 


when  our  life  is  of  fo  fhort  duration,  why  we  farm  fuch  nu¬ 
merous  defigns  ?  but  Horace ,  as  well  as  Tally,  might  difcover 
that  records  are  needful  to  preferve  the  memory  of  actions, 
and  that  no  records  were  fo  durable  as  poems  ;  either  of  them 
might  find  out  that  life  is  fhort,  and  that  we  confume  it  in  un- 
necefiary  labour.  ' 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  fo  widely  fcattered  and 
fo  eafily  cropped,  that  it  is  fcarcely  juft  to  tax  the  ufe  of  them 
as  an  a£t  by  which  any  particular  writer  is  defpoiled  of  his 
garland  ;  for  they  may  be  laid  to  have  been  planted  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  the  open  road  of  poetry  for  the  accommodation  cf 
their  fueceffors,  and  to  be  the  right  cf  everyone  that  has  art 
to  pluck  them  without  injuring  their  colours  or  their  fra gra  ce. 
The  paflage  of  Orpheus  to  hell,  with  the  recovery  and  f  coad 
lofs  of  Eurydice ,  have  been  defcribed  after  Boetius  by  p ope , 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  juftly  leave  him  fufp  .dted  of  imi¬ 
tation,  were  not  the  images  fuch  as  they  might  both  have  de¬ 
rived  from  more  ancient  writers. 


Spu/c  fontes  agltant  metu 
Ultrices  fcelerum  decs 
yam  mccjhe  tacrymis  madent , 


Non  Ixionium  caput 
Velox  prize  pit  at  rota. 


The  pow’rs  of  vengeance,  while  they  hear, 
Touch'd  with  compaflion,  drop  a  tear  •, 
Jxion  s  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 

Fix'd  in  attention  to  the  found. 


F.  Lewis. 


Thy  ftone,  O  Syfiphus ,  ftands  ftill, 

Jxion  refts  upon  his  wheel, 

And  the  pale  fpedtres  dance! 

The  furies  fink  upon  their  iron  beds. 

Tandem ,  vincimur,  arbiter 

Umbrarum ,  miferans ,  ait - 

Doncmtis,  comitem  viro, 

Emtam  carmine ,  conjvgcm. 

Subdu'd  at  length,  Hell’s  pitying  monarch  c'ry'd. 

The  fong  rewarding,  let  us  yield  the  bride.  F.  Lewis. 


He 
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He  fung,  and  hell  confented 
To  hear  the  poet's  prayer  ; 

Stern  Proferpine  relented, 

And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 

Heu,  no  Bis  prop-’  terminos 
Orpheus  Euryciden  Juam 
Vidit ,  perdidit,  occidit. 

Nor  yet  the  golden  verge  of  day  begun. 

When  Orpheus,  her  unhappy  lord, 

Eurydice  to  life  reftor’d, 

At  once  beheld,  and  loft,  and  was  undone.  F.  Lewes. 

But  foon,  too  foon,  the  lover  turns  his  eyes  ; 

Again  Ihe  falls,  again  lhe  dies,  fhe  dies  ! 

No  writer  can  be  fully  convicted  of  imitation,  except  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  more  relemblance  than  can  be  imagined 
to  have  happened  by  chance  ;  as  where  the  fame  ideas  are 
conjoined  without  any  natural  feries  or  neceflary  coherence, 
or  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the  words  are  copied.  Thus 
it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  the  firft  of  the  following 
paflages  Pope  remembered  Ovid ,  and  that  in  the  fecond  he 
copied  Crajhaw. 

Stipe  pater  dixit,  Jludium  quid  inutile  tenfes  P 

Maonides  nullas  ipfe  reliquit  opes - 

Sponte fua  cafmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos, 

Et  quod  conabar fcribere,  verfus  erat.  Ovib. 

Quit,  quit  this  barren  trade,  my  father  cry 'd ; 

Ev’n  Homer  left  no  riches  when  he  dy’d - 

In  verie  lpontaneous  flow'd  my  native  ftrain, 

Forc'd  by  no  fweat  or  labour  of  the  brain.  F.  Lewis. 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade ; 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  difobey'd; 

While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

- This  plain  floor, 

Believe  me,  reader,  can  fay  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can, 

Here  lies  a  truly  honeft  man.  Ckashaw. 


This 
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This  modeft  Hone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 

May  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honeft  man.  Pope. 

Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  immediately  imprefled  by  fenfible 
objefts,  or  nece/Tarily  arifing  from  the  coalition  or  comparifon 
of  common  fentiments,  may  be  v/ith  great  juftice  fufpedfed 
whenever  they  are  found  a  fecond  time.  Thus  IValler  proba¬ 
bly  owed  to  Grotius  an  elegant  compliment. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savil’s  heir. 

So  early  wife,  and  lafting  fair. 

That  none,  except  her  years  they  told. 

Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old.  Waller. 

Unica  lux  facl't,  genltoris  gloria,  nemo 

Quem  puerum,  nemo  credldit  ejje  fenem.  Grot. 

The  age’s  miracle,  his  father’s  joy ! 

Nor  old  you  would  pronounce  him,  nor  a  boy. 

F.  Lewis. 

And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  illuftration  to  Alleyns' % 
poetical  hiftory  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

For  nought  but  light  itfelf,  itfelf  can  /how, 

And  only  kings  can  write,  what  kings  can  do. 

Alleyne. 

Your  mufick’s  power,  your  mu/iek  mu  ft  difclofe, 

For  what  light  is,  'tis  only  light  that  /hews.  Prior. 

And  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  fame  writer  be  cenfur- 
ed,  for  endeavouring  the  clandeftine  appropriation  of  a  thought 
which  he  borrowed,  furely  without  thinking  himfelf  difgraced, 
from  an  epigram  of  Plato. 

T ?  Uxipr/i  to  xxtotitqov  izsu  rotvi  fxh  o^ds-9xi 

Ovk  \9l Xo>,  oi>i  y  ■/,»  •srasg©-,  «  civiix/XMi. 

Venus,,  take  my  votive  glafs. 

Since  I  am  not  what  I  was; 

What  from  this  day  I  /hall  be, 

Venus,  let  me  never  fee. 

As  not  every  inftance  of  fimilitude  can  be  confidered  as  a 
proof  of  imitation,  fo  not  every  imitation  ought  to  be  ftigma- 
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tized  as  plagiarifm.  The  adoption  of  a  noble  fentiment,  or 
the  infertion  of  a  borrowed  ornament,  may  fometimes  difplay 
fo  much  judgment  as  will  almoft  compenfate  for  invention  ; 
and  an  inferior  genius  may,  without  any  imputation  of  fervi- 
litv,  purfue  the  path  of  the  ancients,  provided  he  declines  to 
tread  in  their  footfteps. 


Numb.  144.  Saturday,  Auguji  3,  1751. 

Daphnidis  arcum 

Fregijli  et  calaitios  :  qua  tu,  perverfe  Menalca, 

Et  cum  •vidl/li  puero  donaia ,  dolebas  ; 

Et  ft  non  gli  qua  nocui/fes ,  mortuus  ejfes.  \  i&g. 

The  bow  of  Dapbnis  and  the  fhafts  you  broke ; 

When  the  fair  boy  receiv’d  the  gift  of  right  •, 

And  but  for  mifchief,  you  had  dy’d  for  fpite.  Dry  den. 

It  i  s  impoffible  to  mingle  in  converfation  without  obferving 
the  difficulty  with  which  a  new  name  makes  its  way  into  the 
world.  The  fir  ft  appearance  of  excellence  unites  multitudes 
a-rainft  it;  unexpected  oppofition  rifes  up  on  every  fide;  the 
celebrated  and  the  obfcure  join  in  the  confederacy ;  fubtility 
furnifhes  arms  to  impudence,  and  invention  leads  on  credu- 

litv.  ,  .  .  r. 

The  ftrength  and  unanimity  of  this  alliance  is  not  ealily 

conceived.  It  might  be  expected  that  no  man  fhould  fuffer 
his  heart  to  be  inflamed  with  malice,  but  by  injuries  ;  that 
none  fhould  buiV  himfelf  in  contefting  the  pretenfions  of  ano¬ 
ther,  but  when  ’  fome  right  of  his  own  was  involved  in  the 
cueftion  ;  that  at  leaft  hoftilities  commenced  without  caufe, 
fhould  quickly  ceafe  ;  that  the  armies  of  malignity  fhould  foon 
dilperfe,  when  no  common  intereft  could  be  found  to  hold 
them  together  ;  and  that  the  attack  upon  a  rifing  character 
fhould  be  left  to  theft  who  had  fomething  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  event. 

Tire  hazards  of  thofe  that  afpire  to  eminence,  would  be 
much  diminifhed  if  they  had  none  but  acknowledged  rivals  to 

encounter.  Their  enemies  would  then  be  few,  and  what  is 

of 
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of  yet  greater  importance,  would  be  known.  But  what  cau¬ 
tion  is  fufficient  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  inviilble  aftailants, 
or  what  force  can  ftand  againft  uninterrupted  attacks,  and  a 
continual  fucceftion  of  enemies?  Yet  fuch  is  the  Rate  of  the 
world,  that  no  fooner  can  any  man  emerge  from  the  crowd, 
and  fix  the  eyes  of  the  publick  upon  him,  than  he  ftands  as 
a  mark  to  the  arrows  of  lurking  calumny,  and  receives  in  the 
tumult  cf  hoftility,  from  diftant  and  from  namelefs  hands, 
wounds  not  always  eafy  to  be  cured. 

It  is  probable  that  the  onfet  againft  the  candidates  for  re¬ 
nown,  is  originally  incited  by  thole  who  imagine  themfelves 
in  danger  of  differing  by  their  fuccefs  ;  but  when  war  is  once 
declared,  volunteers  flock  to  the  ftandard,  multitudes  follow 
the  camp  only  for  want  of  employment,  and  flying  fquadrons 
are  difperfed  to  every  part,  fo  pleafed  with  an  opportunity  of 
mifchief  that  they  toil  without  profpedt  of  praife,  and  pillage 
without  hope  of  profit. 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deferve  diftindhon,  he 
will  be  furprifed  to  hear  himfelf  cenfured  where  he  could  not 
expedt  to  have  been  named  ;  he  will  find  the  utmoft  acrimony 
of  malice  among  thofe  whom  he  never  could  have  offended. 

As  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  fervice  of  envy  men  of  every 
diverfity  of  temper  and  degree  of  underftanding,  calumny  is 
diffufed  by  all  arts  and  methods  of  propagation.  Nothing  is 
too  grofs  or  too  refined,  too  cruel  or  too  trifling  to  be  prac- 
tifed  ;  very  little  regard  is  had  to  the  rules  of  honourable  hof¬ 
tility,  but  every  weapon  is  accounted  lawful,  and  thofe  that 
cannot  make  a  thruft  at  life  are  content  to  keep  themfelves  in 
play  with  petty  malevolence,  to  teize  with  feeble  blows  and 
impotent  difturbance. 

But  as  the  induftry  of  obfervation  has  divided  the  moftmif- 
cellaneous  and  confufed  aflemblages  into  proper  claftes,  and 
ranged  the  inledts  of  the  fummer,  that  torment  us  with  their 
drones  or  flings,  by  their  feveral  tribes  ;  the  perfecutors  of 
merit,  notwithftanding  their  numbers,  may  be  likewife  com- 
modioufly  diftinguifhed  into  Roarers,  Whifperers,  andMoue- 
rators. 

The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dangerous. 
He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a  champion  of  controverfy 
than  a  hardened  front  and  ftrong  voice.  Having  ftldom  fo 
much  defire  to  confute  as  to  filence,  he  depends  rather  upon 
vociferation  than  argument,  and  has  very  little  care  to  adjuft 
one  part  of  his  accufition  to  another,  to  prcferve  decency  in 
his  language,  or  probability  in  his  narratives.  He  has  always 
a  ftore  of  reproachful  epithets  and  contemptuous  appellations, 
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to  be  produced  as  occafion  may  require,  which  by  conftant 
ule  he  pours  out  with  refiftlefs  volubility.  If  the  wealth  of  a  tra¬ 
der  is  mentioned,  h«  without  hefitation  devotes  him  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  if  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a  lady  be  commended, 
he  wonders  how  the  town  can  fall  in  love  with  rufhck  defor¬ 
mity  ;  if  a  new  performance  of  genius  happens  to  be  ce leorat- 
ed,  he  pronounces  the  writer  a  hopelefs  idiot,  without  know¬ 
ledge  of  books  or  life,  and  without  the  undemanding  by 
which  it  muft  be  acquired.  His  exaggerations  are  generally 
without  efFe£f  upon  thofe  whom  he  compels  to  hear  them  ; 
and  though  it  will  fometimes  happen  that  the  timorous  are 
awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous  miftake  his  confidence 

for  knowledge,  yet  the  opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  fup- 

prefs  foon  recover  their  former  ftrength,  as  the  trees  t.  at  u.n 
to  the  tempeft  eredl  themfelves  again  when  its  force  is  pait. 

The  Whifperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  eafily  gains  atten¬ 
tion  by  a  foft  addrefs,  and  excites  curiofity  by  an  air  of  impor¬ 
tance.  As  fecrets  are  not  to  be  made  cheap  by  promifcuous 
publication,  he  calls  a  felect  audience  about  him,  and  gratifies 
their  vanity  with  an  appearance  of  truft  by  communicating  is 
intelligence  in  a  low  voice.  Of  the  trader  he  can  tell  that 
thouo-h  he  feems  to  manage  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  talks 
in  hfo-h  terms  of  the  funds,  yet  his  wealth  is  not  equal  to  his 
reputation  ;  he  has  lately  fuffered  much  by  an  expenuve  pro- 
ieS,  and  had  a  greater  fhare  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich 
(hip  that  perifed  by  the  rtorm.  Of  the  beauty  he  has  little 
to  fay,  bufthat  they  who  fee  her  in  a  morning  do  not  difcover 
all  thofe  graces  which  are  admired  in  the  park.  Of  the  wr 
ter  he  Iffirms  with  great  certainty,  that  though  the  exce  lence 
of  the  work  be  i.nconteftable,  he  can  claim  but  a  final,  part  of 
the  reputation  ;  that  he  owed  moll  of  the  .mages  and  fenti- 
ments  to  a  fecret  friend  ;  and  that  the  accuracy  and  equal)  y 
of  the  ftyle  was  produced  by  the  fucceffive  correction  of 

As  every  one  is  pleafsd  with  imagining  that  he  knows  fo  - 
thino- not  yet  commonly  divulged,  fecret  hillory  ea  i  y  gain 
credit  j  but  it  is  for  the  mod  part  believed  only  while,  it  circu¬ 
lates  in  whifpers  ;  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is  op-nly 

“The" moft  p-rnicious  enemy  is  the  men  of  Moderation. 

Without  intereft  in  the  queftion,  or  any  motive  nut  hor.eft  cu- 

riofity0  this  impartial  and  zealous  enquirer  after  truth  is  ready 

to  heir  either  fide,  and  always  difpofed  to  kind  ^pre^on 

a-d  favourable  opinions.  He  hath  heard  the  trader  s  affairs 
and  tavour-we  op  ^  after  a  diligent  comparifon 
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of  the  evidence,  concludes  it  probable  that  the  fplendid  fuper- 
ftrudture  of  bufinefs  being  originally  built  upon  a  narrow  ba- 
fis,  has  lately  been  found  to  totter  ;  but  between  dilatory 
payment  and  bankruptcy  there  is  a  great  diftance  ;  many  mer¬ 
chants  have  fupported  themfelves  by  expedients  for  a  time, 
without  any  final  injury  to  their  creditors  ;  and  what  is  loft  by 
one  adventure  may  be  recovered  by  another.  He  believes  that  a 
young  iady  pleafed  with  admiration,  and  defirous  to  make 
perfect  what  is  already  excellent,  may  heighten  her  charms 
by  artificial  improvements,  but  furely  moft  of  her  beauties 
mu  ft  be  genuine,  and  who  can  fay  that  he  is  wholly  what 
he  endeavours  to  appear  ?  The  author  he  knows  to  be  a 
man  of  diligence,  who  perhaps  does  not  fparkle  with  the  fire 
of  Homer ,  but  has  the  judgment  to  difcover  his  own  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  to  fupply  them  by  the  help  of  others ;  and  in  his 
opinion  modefty  is  a  quality  fo  amiable  and  rare,  that  it  ought 
to  find  a  patron  wherever  it  appears,  and  may  juftly  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  publick  fuffrage  to  petulant  wit  and  oftentatious 
literature. 

He  who  thus  difcovers  failings  with  unwillingnefs,  and  ex¬ 
tenuates  the  faults  which  cannot  be  denied,  puts  an  end  at 
once  to  doubt  or  vindication ;  his  hearers  repofe  upon  his  can¬ 
dour  and  veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  allowing  the 
excufe. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envious,  the  idle,  the  pee- 
vifli,  and  the  thoughtlefs,  obftrudl  that  worth  which  they  can¬ 
not  equal,  and  by  artifices  thus  eafy,  fordid,  and  deteftable, 
is  induftry  defeated,  beauty  blafted,  and  genius  deprefted. 
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.Numb.  145.  Tuesday,  Angufl  6,  1751. 


Non  fi  prior es  M<zon'ius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus ,  Pindarica  latent , 

C tuque  &  Aluti  minaccs 

Stejichorique  graves  Cameena.  Hor* 

What  though  the  mufe  her  Homer  thrones 
High  above  all  the  immortal  quire  ; 

Nor  ^Pindar’s  raptures  fhe  difowns, 

Nor  hides  the  plaintive  Ocean  lyre  : 

A/caus  ftribes  the  tyrant  foul  with  dread, 

Nor  yet  is  grave  Stejichorus  unread.  F rAncis. 

It  is  allowed  that  vocations  and  employments  of  leaft  dig- 
nity  are  of  the  moft  apparent  ufe ;  that  the  meaneft  artifan  or 
manufacturer  contributes  more  to  the  accommodation  of  life, 
than  the  profound  fcholar  and  argumentative  theorift  ;  and 
that  the  publick  would  fuffer  lefs  prefent  inconvenience  from 
the  banifhment  of  philofophers  than  from  the  extinction  of  any 
common  trade. 

Some  have  been  fo  forcibly  truck  with  this  obfervation, 
that  they  have,  in  the  firft  warmth  of  their  difcovery,  thought 
it  reafonable  to  alter  the  common  diftribution  of  dignity,  and 
ventured  to  condemn  mankind  of  univerfal  ingratitude.  For 
juftice  exacts,  that  thofe  by  whom  we  are  moft  benefited 
ftiould  be  moft  honoured.  And  what  labour  can  be  more  ufe- 
ful  than  that  which  procures  to  families  and  communities  thofe 
peceftaries  which  fupply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  thofe  con¬ 
veniences  by  which  eafe,  fecurity,  and  elegance  are  confer¬ 
red  ^  •  n. 

This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  theories  which  the  firft  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  certainly  deftroys.  If  we 
eftimate  dignity  by  immediate  ufefulnefs,  agriculture  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  firft  and  nobleft  fcience  ;  yet  we  fee  the  plow 
driven,  the  clod  broken,  the  manure  fpread,  the  feeds  flat¬ 
tered,  and  the  harveft  reaped,  by  men,  whom  thofe  that  feed 
upon  their  induftry  will  never  be  perfuaded  to  admit  into  the 
fame  rank  with  heroes,  or  with  fages  ;  and  who,  after  all  the 
eonfefftons  which  truth  may  extort  in  favour  of  their  occu- 
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pation,  mull  be  content  to  fill  up  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  to  form  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid  of  fubordination, 
and  lie  buried  in  obfcurity  themfelves,  while  they  fupport  all 
that  is  fplendid,  confpicuous,  or  exalted. 

It  will  be  found  upon  a  clofer  infpe&ion,  that  this  part  of 
the  conduct  of  mankind  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  reafon  or 
equity.  Remuneratory  honours  are  proportioned  at  once  to 
the  ufefulnefs  and  difficulty  of  performances,  and  are  properly 
adj ufted  by  comparifon  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  abilities, 
which  they  appear  to  employ.  That  work,  however  necef- 
fary,  which  is  carried  on  only  by  mufcular  ftrength  and  manual 
dexterity,  is  not  of  equal  efteem,  in  the  confideration  of  ra¬ 
tional  beings,  with  the  talks  that  exercife  the  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers,  and  require  the  aCtive  vigour  of  imagination,  or  the  gra¬ 
dual  and  laborious  inveftigations  of  reafon. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupations  feems  to  terminate 
in  the  inventor  ;  and  furely  the  firft  ages  cannot  be  charged 
with  ingratitude;  fince  thofe  who  civilized  barbarians,  and 
taught  them  how  to  fecure  themfelves  from  cold  and  hunger, 
were  numbered  amongft  their  deities.  But  thefe  arts  once  dis¬ 
covered  by  philofophy,  and  facilitated  by  experience,  are  af¬ 
terwards  praCtifed  with  very  little  affiftance  from  the  faculties 
of  the  foul :  nor  is  any  thing  neceflary  to  the  regular  dis¬ 
charge  of  thefe  inferior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  obfervation 
which  the  moft  fluggifh  intellect  may  praCtife,  and  that  indus¬ 
try  which  the  {Emulations  of  neceffity  naturally  enforce. 

Yet  though  the  refufal  of  ftatues  and  panegyrick  to  thofe 
who  employ  only  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  fervice  of  man¬ 
kind  may  be  eafily  juftified,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  in¬ 
cite  the  petulance  of  pride,  to  juftify  the  fupercilioufnefs  of 
grandeur,  or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tendernefs  and  be¬ 
nevolence  which  by  the  privilege  of  their  common  nature  one 
man  may  claim  from  another. 

That  it  would  be  neither  wife  nor  equitable  to  difcou- 
rage  the  hufbandman,  the  labourer,  the  miner,  or  the  fmith, 
is  generally  granted ;  but  there  is  another  race  of  beings 
equally  obfcure  and  equally  indigent,  who,  becaufe  their 
ufefulnefs  is  lefs  obvious  to  vulgar  apprehenfions,  live  un¬ 
rewarded  and  die  unpitied,  and  who  have  been  long  expcl- 
cd  to  infult-  without  a  defender,  and  to  cenfure  without  an 
apologift. 

The  authors  of  London  were  formerly  computed  by  Swift 
at  feveral  thoufands,  and  there  is  not  any  reafon  for  fufpeCt- 
ing  that  their  number  has  decreafed.  Of  thefe  only  a  very 
few  can  be  faid  »  produce,  or  endeavour  to  produce  new 
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ideas,  to  extend  any  principles  of  fcience,  or  gratify  the 
imagination  with  any  uncommon  train  or  images  or  con¬ 
texture  of  events ;  the  reft,  however  laborious,  however  ar¬ 
rogant,  can  only  be  confidered  as  the  drudges  of  the  pen, 
the  manufacturers  of  literature,  who  have  fet  up  for  authors, 
either  with  or  without  a  regular  initiation,  and,  like  other  ar¬ 
tificers,  have  no  other  care  than  to  deliver  their  tale  of  wares 

at  the  ftated  time.  _  . 

It  has  been  formerly  imagined,  that  he  who  intends  the 
entertainment  or  inftruction  of  others,  muft  feel  in  hrmfelf 
tome  peculiar  impulfe  of  genius ;  that  he  muft  watch  the 
happy  minute  in  which  his  natural  fire  is  excited,  in  which 
his  mind  is  elevated  with  nobler  fentiments,  enlightened  with 
clearer  views,  and  invigorated  with  ftronger  comprehenfion  ; 
that  he  muft  carefully  feledh  his  thoughts  and  polifh  his  ex- 
preflions  ;  and  animate  his  efforts  with  the  hope  of  railing  a 
monument  of  learning,  which  neither  time  nor  envy  fhall  be 
able  to  deftroy. 

But  the  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recom¬ 
mend  have  been  too  long  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  chimerical  ambition  of  immortality ;  they  have  fel- 
dom  any  claim  to  the  trade  of  writing,  but  that  they  have 
tried  fome  other  without  fuccefs  ;  they  perceive  no  particular 
fummons  to  compofition,  except  the  found  of  the  clock  ; 
they  have  no  other  rule  than  the  law  or  the  fafhion  for  ad¬ 
mitting  their  thoughts  or  rejecting  them  ;  and  about  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  pofterity  they  have  little  folicitude,  for  their  produc¬ 
tions  are  feidorn  intended  to  remain  in  the  world  longer  than  a 
week. 

That  fuch  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with  praife  is 
evident,  nnce  nothing  can  be  admired  when  it  ceafes  to 
exift ;  but  fiirely  though  they  cannot  afpire  to  honour,  they 
may  be  exempted  from  ignominy,  and  adopted  in  that  or¬ 
der'  of  men  which  deferves  our  kindnefs,  though  not  our 
reverence.  Thefe  papers  of  the  day,  the  Ephemera  of  learn¬ 
ing  have  ufes  more  adequate  to  the  purpofes  of  common 
life  than  more  pompous  and  durable  volumes.  If  it  is  ne- 
ceffarv  for  every  man  to  be  more  acquainted  with  his  contem¬ 
poraries  than  with  paft  generations,  and  to  rather  know  the 
events  which  may  immediately  affect  his  fortune  or  quiet, 
than  the  revolutions  of  ancient  kingdoms,  in  which  he  has 
neither  poffeflions  nor  expectations  ;  if  it  be  pleafing  to  hear 
of  the  preferment  and  difmiflion  of  ftatefmen,  the  birth  of 
heirs',  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  humble  author  of  jour- 
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nals  and  gazettes  mull  be  confidered  as  a  liberal  difpenfer  of 
beneficial  knowledge. 

Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  tranflator,  though  their 
labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  thofe  of  the  diurnal  hifforio- 
grapher,  yet  mull  not  be  rafhly  doomed  to  annihilation. 
Every  fize  of  readers  requires  a  genius  of  correfpondent  capa¬ 
city;  fome  delight  in  abftrafts  and  epitomes,  becaufe  they 
Want  room  in  their  memory  for  long  details,  and  content  them- 
felves  with  effects,  without  enquiry  after  caufes  ;  fome  minds 
are  overpowered  by  fplendor  of  fentiment,  as  fome  eyes  are 
offended  by  a  glaring  light  ;  fuch  will  gladly  contemplate  an 
author  in  an  humble  imitation,  as  we  look  without  pain  upon 
the  fun  in  the  water. 

As  every  writer  has  his  ufe,  every  writer  ought  to  have  his 
patrons ;  and  fince  no  man,  however  high  he  may  now  ftand, 
can  be  certain  that  he  fhall  not  be  foon  thrown  down  from  his 
elevation  by  criticifm  or  caprice,  the  common  intereft  of  learn¬ 
ing  requires  that  her  fons  fhould  ceafe  from  inteftine  hoftili- 
ties,  and  inftead  of  facrificing  each  other  to  malice  and  con¬ 
tempt,  endeavour  to  avert  perfecution  from  the  meaneft  of  their 
fraternity. 


Numb.  146.  Saturday,  Augujl  10,  1751. 

Sunt  illic  duo,  trefve,  qui  revolvant 
Nojirarum  tineas  ineptiarum  : 

Sed  cum  fponjio ,  fabulieque  lajftc 

De fcorpo  fuerint  et  incitato.  Mart. 

Tis  poffible  that  one  or  two 
Thefe  fooleries  of  mine  may  view ; 

But  then  the  bettings  muff  be  o’er. 

Nor  Crab  or  Childers  talk’d  of  more.  F.  Lewis. 

None  of  the  proje&s  or  defigns  which  exercife  the  mind 
of  man  are  equally  fubjedf:  to  obftruddiqns  and  difappointments 
with  the  purfuit  of  fame.  Riches  cannot  eafily  be  denied  to 
them  who  have  fomething  of  greater  value  to  offer  in  ex¬ 
change  ;  he  whofe  fortune  is  endangered  by  litigation,  will 
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not  refufe  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  lawyer;  he  whofe  days 
are  darkened  by  languor,  or  whofe  nerves  are  excruciated  by 
pain,  is  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fcience  of  healing. 
But  praife  may  be  always  omitted  without  inconvenience. 
When  once  a  man  has  made  celebrity  necefiary  to  his  happinefs, 
he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  weakeft  and  moil  timorous 
malignity,  if  not  to  take  away  his  fatisfadfion,  atleaft  to  with¬ 
hold  it.  His  enemies  may  indulge  their  pride  by  airy  negli¬ 
gence,  and  gratify  their  malice  by  quiet  neutrality.  They 
Srat  could  never  have  injured  a  character  by  invedtives,  may 
combine  to  annihilate  it  by  filence  ;  as  the  women  of  Rome 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  conqueft  and  dominion,  by  fupply- 
ing  no  children  to  the  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  with  long  toil  produced  a  work  intended 
to  burft  upon  mankind  with  unexpedfed  luftre,  and  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world  from  every  other  contro- 
verfy  or  enquiry,  he  is  feldom  contented  to  wait  long  without 
the  enjoyment  of  his  new  praifes.  With  an  imagination  full 
©f  his  own  importance,  he  walks  out  like  a  monarch  in  dif- 
guife,  to  learn  the  various  opinions  of  his  readers.  Prepared 
to  feaft  upon  admiration ;  compofed  to  encounter  cenlures 
without  emotion  ;  and  determined  not  to  fuffer  his  quiet  to  be 
injured  by  a  fenfibility  too  exquifite  of  praife  or  blame,  but 
to  laugh  with  equal  contempt  at  vain  objedtions  and  injudi¬ 
cious  commendations,  he  enters  the  places  of  mingled  conver- 
fation,  fits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obfcure  corner,  and  while  he 
appears  to  examine  a  file  of  antiquated  journals,  catches  the 
converfation  cf  the  whole  room.  He  liftens,  but  hears  no 
mention  of  his  book,  and  therefore  fuppofes  that  he  has  dif- 
appointed  his  curiofity  by  delay  ;  and  that  as  men  of  learning 
would  naturally  begin  their  converfation  with  fuch  a  wonderful, 
novelty,  they  had  digrefied  to  other  fubjedts  before  his  arrival. 
The  company  difperfes,  and  their  places  are  fupplied  by  others 
equally  ignorant,  or  equally  carelefs.  1  he  fame  expectation 
hurries  him  to  another  place,  from  which  the  fame  di (’appoint¬ 
ment  drives  him  foon  away.  His  impatience  then  grows  vio¬ 
lent  and  tumultuous  ;  he  ranges  over  the  town  with  reftlefs 
curiofity,  and  hears  in  one  quarter  of  a  cricket-match,  in  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  pick -pocket ;  is  tol’d  by  feme  of  an  unexpected  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  by  others  of  a  turtle-feaft  ;  is  fometimes  provoked 
by  importunate  enquiries  after  the  white  bear,  and  fometimes 
with  praifes  of  the  dancing  dog ;  he  is  afterwards  entreated  to 
give  his  judgment  upon  a  wager  about  the  height  of  the  Mo¬ 
nument  ;  invited  to  fee  a  foot-race  in  the  adjacent  villages  ; 
defired  to  read  a  ludicrous  advertifement ;  or  confulted  about 
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the  moft  effedlual  method  of  making  enquiry  after  a  favourite 
cat.  The  whole  world  is  bufied  in  affairs,  which  he  thinks 
below  the  notice  of  reafonable  creatures,  and  which  are  never- 
thelefs  fufficient  to  withdraw  all  regard  from  his  labours  and  his 
merits. 

He  refolves  at  laft  to  violate  his  own  modefty,  and  to  recall 
the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  enquiry  after  himfelf.  He 
finds  every  one  provided  with  an  anfwer  ;  one  has  feen  the  work 
advertifed,  but  never  met  with  any  that  had' read  it ;  another 
has  been  fo  often  iinpofed  upon  by  fpecious  titles,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  buys  a  book  till  its  charadter  is  eftablifhed  ;  a  third  wonders 
what  any  man  can  hope  to  produce  after  fo  many  writers  of 
greater  eminence;  the  next  has  enquired  after  the  author,  but 
can  hear  no  account  of  him,  and  therefore  fufpedts  the  name 
to  be  fidlitious  ;  and  another  knows  him  to  be  a  man  con¬ 
demned  by  indigence  to  write  too  frequently  what  he  does  not 
underftend. 

Many  are  the  confolations  with  which  the  unhappy  author 
endeavours  to  allay  his  vexation,  and  fortify  his  patience.  He 
has  written  with  too  little  indulgence  to  the  underftanding  of 
common  readers ;  he  has  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  folid 
knowledge,  and  delicate  refinement,  have  given  way  to  a  low 
merriment,  and  idle  buffoonery,  and  therefore  no  writer  can 
hope  for  diftindtion,  who  has  any  higher  purpofe  than  to  raife 
laughter.  He  finds  that  his  enemies,  fuch  as  fuperiority  will 
always  raife,  have  been  induftrious,  while  his  performance  was 
in  the  prefs,  to  vilify  and  blaft  it;  and  that  the  bookfeller, 
whom  he  had  refolvcd  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that  obftrudl  the 
circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  laft  repofes  upon  the  confi- 
deration,  that  the  nobleft  works  of  learning  and  genius  have 
always  made  their  way  flowly  againft  ignorance  and  prejudice; 
and  that  reputation,  which  is  never  to  be  loft,  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  obtained,  as  animals  of  longeft  life  are  obferved  not  foon 
to  attain  their  full  ftature  and  ftrengtb. 

By  fuch  arts  of  voluntary  delufion  does  every  man  endeavour 
to  conceal  his  own  unimportance  from  himfelf.  It  is  long 
before  we  are  convinced  of  the  fmall  proportion  which  every 
individual  bears  to  the  collective  body  of  mankind ;  or  learn 
how  few  can  be  interefted  in  the  fortune  of  any  fingle  man  ; 
how  little  vacancy  is  left  in  the  world  for  any  new  objedt  of  at¬ 
tention  ;  to  how  fmall  extent  the  brighteft  blaze  of  merit  can 
be  fpread  amidft  the  mifts  of  bufinefs  and  of  folly;  and  how 
foon  it  is  clouded  by  the  intervention  of  other  novelties.  Not 
only  the  writer  of  books,  but  the  commander  of  armies,  and 
the  deliverer  of  nations,  will  eafily  outlive  all  noify  and  popu¬ 
lar 
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lar  reputation  :  he  may  be  celebrated  for  a  time  by  the  publick 
voice,  but  his  actions  and  his  name  will  foon  be  confidered  as 
remote  and  unaffedting,  and  be  rarely  mentioned  but  by  thofe 
whofe  alliance  gives  them  fome  vanity  to  gratify  by  frequent 
commemoration. 

It  feems  not  to  be  fufficiently  confidered  how  little  renown 
can  be  admitted  in  the  world.  Mankind  are  kept  perpetually 
bufy  by  their  fears  or  defires,  and  have  not  more  leifure  from 
their  own  affairs,  than  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  current  day.  Engaged  in  contriving  fome  refuge 
from  calamity,  or  in  fhortening  the  way  to  fome  new  poffeffion, 
they  feldom  fuffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  to  the  paft  or  fu¬ 
ture  ;  none  but  a  fewfolitary  ftudents  have  leifure  to  enquire 
into  the  claims  of  ancient  heroes  or  fages  ;  and  names  which 
hoped  to  range  over  kingdoms  and  continents  fhrink  at  laft 
into  cloifters  or  colleges. 

Nor  is  it  certain,  that  even  of  thefe  dark  and  narrow  habi¬ 
tations,  thefe  laft  retreats  of  fame,  the  poffeffion  will  be  long 
kept.  Of  men  devoted  to  literature  very  few  extend  their 
views  beyond  fome  particular  fcience,  and  the  greater  part  fel¬ 
dom  enquire,  even  in  their  own  profeffion,  for  any  authors 
but  thofe  whom  the  prefent  mode  of  ftudy  happens  to  force 
upon  their  notice  ;  they  defire  not  to  fill  their  minds  with  un¬ 
fashionable  knowledge,  but  contentedly  refign  to  oblivion  thofe 
books  which  they  now  find  cenfured  or  negledted. 

The  hope  cf  fame  is  neceffarily  connected  with  fuch  confi- 
derations  as  muft  abate  the  ardor  of  confidence,  and  reprefs 
the  vigour  of  purfuit.  Whoever  claims  renown  from  any 
kind  of  excellence,  expects  to  fill  the  place  which  is  now  pof- 
feffed  by  another  ;  for  there  are  already  names  of  every  clafs 
fufficient  to  employ  all  that  will  defire  to  remember  them  : 
and  furely  he  that  is  pufhing  his  predeceft'ors  into  the  gulph 
of  obfcurity,  cannot  but  fometimes  ftffpedf,  that  he  muft  him- 
felf  fink  in  like  manner,  and  as  he  Hands  upon  the  fame  preci¬ 
pice,  be  fwept  away  with  the  fame  violence. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  fame  begins  when  life  is  at  an 
end :  but  far  the  greater  number  of  candidates  for  applaufe 
have  owed  their  reception  in  the  world  to  fome  favourable  ca- 
fualties,  and  have  therefore  immediately  funk  into  neglecft, 
when  death  ftripped  them  cf  their  cafual  influence,  and  nei¬ 
ther  fortune  nor  patronage  operated  in  their  favour.  Among 
thofe  who  have  better  claims  to  regard,  the  honour  paid  to 
their  memory  is  commonly  proportionate  to  the  reputation 
which  they  enjoyed  in  their  lives,  though  ftill  growing  fainter, 
as  it  is  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  firft  emilfion ;  and  fince 
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it  is  fo  difficult  to  obtain  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  how 
little  is  it  to  be  hoped  from  future  times  ?  What  can  merit  ef¬ 
fect  by  its  own  force,  when  the  help  of  art  or  friendfhip  can 
fcarcely  fupport  it  l 


Numb.  147.  Tuesday,  Augnjl  13,  X751* 


Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciefue  Minerva.  hi  or. 

- You  are  of  too  quick  a  fight, 

Not  to  difcern  which  way  your  talent  lies.  Roscommon. 
To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

_/Vs  little  things  grow  great  by  continual  accumulation,  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  the  dignity  of  your  charadler  impaired 
by  an  account  of  a  ludicrous  perfecution,  which,  though  it 
produces  no  fcenes  of  horror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incefiant 
importunity  of  vexation,  wears  away  my  happinefs,  and  con- 
fumes  thofe  years  which  nature  feems  particularly  to  have 
affigned  to  cheerfulnefs,  in  filent  anxiety  and  helplefs  refent- 
ment. 

I  am  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  gentleman,  who  having  inherited  a 
large  eftate  from  his  anceftors,  and  feeling  no  defire  either  to 
increafe  or  leflen  it,  has  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  gene¬ 
rally  refided  at  his  own  feat :  where,  by  dividing  his  time 
among  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  matter,  and  a  magiftrate,  the 
ftudy  of  literature,  and  the  offices  of  civility,  he  finds  means 
to  rid  himfelf  of  the  day,  without  any  of  thofe  amufements, 
which  all  thofe  with  whom  my  refidence  in  this  place  has  made 
me  acquainted,  think  necefiary  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  exif- 
tence. 

When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  inftrudtion,  my  father 
prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  long  known  at  Oxford  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  learning  and  purity  of  his  manners,  to  undertake 
my  education.  The  regard  with  which  I  faw  him  treated  dif- 
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pofed  me  to  consider  his  inftruCtions  as  important,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  foon  formed  a  habit  of  attention,  by  which  I  made  very 
quick  advances  in  different  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard,  per¬ 
haps  too  often,  very  flattering  comparifons  of  my  own  profi¬ 
ciency  with  that  of  others,  either  lefs  docile  by  nature,  or  lefs 
happily  forwarded  by  inftruCbion.  I  was  careffed  by  all  that 
exchanged  viiits  with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men  are  with 
little  difficulty  taught  to  judge  favourably  of  themfelves,  began 
to  think  that  ciofe  application  v/as  no  longer  neceffary,  and  that 
the  time  was  now  come  when  I  v/as  at  liberty  to  read  only  for 
amufement,  and  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  my  fatigues  in 
praife  and  admiration. 

While  I  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own  perfections,  and 
longing  in  fecret  to  efcape  from  tutorage,  my  father’s  brother 
came  from  London  to  pafs  a  fummer  at  his  native  place.  A  lu¬ 
crative  employment  which  he  poffeffedj  and  a  fondnefs  for  the 
converfation  and  aiverfionsof  the  gay  part  of  mankind,  had  fo 
long  kept  him  from  rural  excuriions,  that  I  had  never  feen  him 
fxnce  my  infancy.  My  curiofity  was  therefore  ftrongly  excited 
by  the  hope  of  obferving  a  character  more  nearly,  which  I  had 
hitherto  reverenced  only  at  a  diftance. 

From  all  private  and  intimate  converfation  I  was  long  with¬ 
held  by  the  perpetual  confluence  of  vifitants  with  whom  the 
firft  news  of  my  uncle’s  arrival  crowded  the  houfe ;  but  was 
amply  recompenfed  by  feeing  an  exaCb  and  punctilious  praftice 
of  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  ftratagems  of  endearment, 
the  gradations  of  refpeCt,  and  variations  of  courtefy.  I  re¬ 
marked  with  whatjuflice  of  diftribution  he  divided  his  talk  to 
a  wide  circle  ;  with  what  addrefs  he  offered  to  every  man  an 
occafion  of  indulging  fome  favourite  topick,  or  difplaying  fome 
particular  attainment  ;  the  judgment  with  which  he  regulated 
his  enquiries  after  the  abfent ;  and  the  care  with  which  he 
fhewed  all  the  companions  of  his  early  years  how  ftrongly  they 
were  infixed  in  his  memory,  by  the  mention  of  paft  incidents, 
and  the  recital  of  puerile  kindneffes,  dangers,  and  frolicks. 
I  foon  difcovered  that  he  poffeffed  fome  fcience  of  gracioufnefs 
and  attraction  which  books  had  not  taught,  and  of  which  nei¬ 
ther  I  nor  my  father  had  any  knowledge;  that  he  had  the  power 
of  obliging  thofe  whom  he  did  not  benefit.;  that  he  diffufed, 
upon  his  curfory  behaviour,  and  moft  trifling  aCtions,  a  glofs 
of  foftnefs  and  delicacy  by  which  every  one  was  dazzled  ;  and 
that  by  fome  occult  method  of  captivation,  he  animated  the 
timorous,  foftened  the  fupercilious,  and  opened  the  referved. 
I  could  not  but  repine  at  the  inelegance  of  my  own  manners 
which  left  me  no  hopes  but  not  to  offend,  and  at  the  inefficacy 
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of  ruftick  benevolence  which  gained  no  friends  but  by  real  fer- 
vice. 

My  uncle  faw  the  veneration  with  which  I  caught  every  ac¬ 
cent  of  his  voice,  and  watched  every  motion  of  his  hand  ;  and 
the  awkward  diligence  with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
embrace  of  fondnefs,  and  his  bow  of  refpedt.  He  was,  like 
others,  eafily  flattered  by  an  imitator  by  whom  he  could  not 
fear  ever  to  be  rivalled,  and  repaid  my  affiduities  with  compli¬ 
ments  and  profeflions.  Our  fondnefs  was  fo  increafed  by  3 
mutual  endeavour  to  pleafe  each  other,  that  when  he  returned 
to  London ,  he  declared  himfelf  unable  to  leave  a  nephew  fo 
amiable  and  fo  accomplifhed  behind  him;  and  obtained  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  permiffion  to  enjoy  my  company  for  a  few  months,  by  a 
promife  to  initiate  me  in  the  arts  of  politenefs,  and  introduce 
me  into  publick  life. 

The  courtier  had  little  inclination  to  fatigue,  and  therefore, 
by  travelling  very  (lowly,  afforded  me  time  for  more  loofe  and 
familiar  converfation ;  but  I  foon  found,  that  by  a  few  enqui¬ 
ries  which  he  was  not  well  prepared  to  fatisfy,  I  had.  made 
him  weary  of  his  young  companion.  His  element  was  a  mixed 
affembly,  where  ceremony  and  healths,  compliments  and  com¬ 
mon  topicks,  kept  the  tongue  employed  with  very  little  aflif- 
tance  from  memory  or  reflexion^  but  in  the  chariot,  where  he 
was  neceftitated  to  fupport  a  regular  tenour  of  converfationj 
without  any  relief  from  a  new  comer,  or  any  power  of  darting 
into  gay  digreffions,  or  deftroyi'ng  argument  by  a  j eft,  he  foon 
difcovered  that  poverty  of  ideas  which  had  been  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  tinfel  of  politenefs.  The  firft  day  he  enter¬ 
tained  me  with  the  novelties  and  wonders  with  which  I  fhould 
be  aftoniflied  at  my  entrance  into  London ,  and  cautioned  me 
with  apparent  admiration  of  his  own  wifdom  againft  the  arts 
by  which  rufticity  is  frequently  deluded.  The  fame  detail  and 
the  fame  advice  he  would  have  repeated  on  the  fecond  day  ;  but 
as  1  every  moment  diverted  the  difcourfe  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
towns  by  which  we  pafled,  or  fome  other  (bbjedl  of  learning 
or  of  reafon,  he  foon  loft  his  vivacity,  grew  peevifh  and  filenr, 
wrapped  his  cloke  about  him,  compofed  himfelf  to  (lumber, 
and  referved  his  gaiety  for  fitter  auditors. 

At  length  I  entered  London ,  and  my  uncle  was  reinitiated 
in  his  fuperiority.  He  awaked  at  once  to  loquacity  as  foon  as 
our  wheels  rattled  on  the  pavement,  and  told  me  the  name  of 
every  ftreet  as  we  crofted  it,  and  owner  of  every  houfe  as  we 
pafled  by.  He  prefented  me  to  my  aunt,  a  lady  of  great  emi¬ 
nence  for  the  number  of  her  acquaintances,  and  fplendor  of 
her  aftemblies,  and  either  in  kindnefs  or  revenge  confulted 

with 
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with  her,  in  my  prefence,  how  I  might  be  moft  advantageoufly* 
dreiTed  for  my  firlt  appearance,  and  moft  expeditioufly  difen- 
cumbered  from  my  villatick  bafhfulnefs.  My  indignation  at 
familiarity  thus  contemptuous  flulhed  in  my  face;  they  miftook 
anger  for  fhame,  and  alternately  exerted  their  eloquence  upon 
the  benefits  of  publick  education,  and  the  happinefs  of  anaffu- 
Tance  early  acquired. 

Aftiirance  is  indeed  the  only  qualification  to  which  they  feem 
to  have  annexed  merit,  and  affurance  therefore  is  perpetually 
recommended  to  me  as  the  fupply  of  every  defedl,  and  the  or¬ 
nament  of  every  excellence.  I  never  fit  filent  in  company 
when  fecret  hiftory  is  circulating,  but  I  am  reproached  for 
want  of  affurance.  If  I  fail  to  return  the  ftated  anfwer  to  a 
compliment;  if  I  am  difconcerted  by  unexpected  raillery;  if 
I  blufh  when  I  am  difcovered  gazing  on  a  beauty,  or  hefitate 
when  I  find  myfelf  embarraffed  in  an  argument ;  if  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  talk  of  what  I  do  not  underftand,  or  timorous  in 
undertaking  offices  which  I  cannot  gracefully  perform  ;  if  I 
fuffer  a  more  lively  tatler  to  recount  the  cafualties  of  a  game, 
or  a  nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I  am  cenfured  between  pity 
and  contempt,  as  a  wretch  doomed  to  grovel  in  obfcurity  for 
want  of  affurance. 

I  have  found  many  young  perfons  haraffed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  by  thofe  to  whom  age  has  given  nothing  but  the  affurance 
which  they  recommend ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  ufe- 
Ful  to  inform  them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be 
confounded;  and  that  he  whofe  ftupidity  has  armed  him  againft 
the  Ihafts  of  ridicule,  will  always  adt  and  fpeak  with  greater 
audacity,  than  they  whofe  fenfibility  repreffes  their  ardor,  and 
who  dare  never  let  their  confidence  outgrow  their  abilities. 
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Numb.  148.  Saturday,  Augujl  17,  17 51. 


Me  pater  fee  vis  oneret  catenis 
$htod  viro  clemens  mifero  peperci. 

Me  vel  extremis  Numidarum  in  oris 

Clajfe  releget.  Hot, 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains. 

Or  banifh  to  Numidia’s  fartheft  plains! 

My  crime,  that  I  a  loyal  wife, 

In  kind  compaflion  fav’d  my  hufband’s  life.  Francis. 

Politicians  remark,  that  no  oppreffion  is  fo  heavy 

or  lafting  as  that  which  is  infiidted  by  the  perverfion  and  ex¬ 
orbitance  of  legal  authority.  The  robber  may  be  feized, 
asd  the  invader  repelled,  whenever  they  are  found  j  they  who 
pretend  no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force  be  punifhed 
or  fupprelTed.  But  when  plunder  bears  the  name  of  import, 
and  murder  is  perpetrated  by  a  judicial  fentence,  fortitude  is 
intimidated,  and  wifdom  confounded  :  refiftance  fhrinks  from 
an  alliance  with  rebellion,  and  the  villain  remains  fecure  in  the 
robes  of  the  magiftrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  deteftable  are  the  cruelties 
often  exercifed  in  private  families,  under  the  venerable  fandtion 
of  parental  authority ;  the  power  which  we  are  taught  to  ho¬ 
nour  from  the  firft  moments  of  reafon  ;  which  is  guarded  from 
infult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  imprefs  awe  upon  the  mind 
of  man  ;  and  which  therefore  may  wanton  in  cruelty  without 
controul,  and  trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  innumerable 
tranfgreffions,  before  duty  and  piety  will  dare  to  feek  redrefs, 
or  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  recur  to  any  other  means  of 
deliverance  than  fupplications  by  which  infolence  is  elated, 
and  tears  by  which  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romans,  that  no  fon 
could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father ;  and  they  had  therefore  no 
punifhment  appropriated  to  parricide.  They  feem  likewife  to 
have  believed  with  equal  confidence,  that  no  father  could  be 
cruel  to  his  child  ;  and  therefore  they  allowed  every  man  the 
fupreme  judicature  in  his  own  houfe,  and  put  the  lives  of  his 
offspring  into  his  hands.  But  experience  informed  them  by 
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degrees,  t hat  they  determined  too  haftily  in  favour  of  human 
nature  ;  they  found  that  inftinct  and  habit  were  not  able  to 
contend  with  avarice  or  malice;  that  the neareft  relation  might 
be  violated  ;  and  that  power,  to  whomfoever  intruded,  might 
be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  fupply  and 
to  change  their  inftitutions  ;  to  deter  the  parricide  by  a  new 
law,  and  to  transfer  capital  punifhments  from  the  parent  to  the 
magiftrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houfes  which  it  is  impoffible  to  enter 
familiarly,  without  difcovering  that  parents  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  intoxications  of  dominion  ;  and  that  he  who 
is  in  no  danger  of  hearing  remonftrances  but  from  his  own 
confcience,  will  feldom  be  long  without  the  art  of  controlling  his 
convictions,  and  modifying  juftice  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  fituation  the  heart  were  inacceflible  to  malignity, 
it  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  fecured  by  parental  rela¬ 
tion.  To  have  voluntarily  become  to  any  being  the  occaflon 
of  its  exiftence,  produces  an  obligation  to  make  that  exigence 
happy.  T o  fee  helplefs  infancy  ftretching  out  her  hands,  and 
pouring  out  her  cries  in  teftimony  of  dependence,  without  any 
powers  to  alarm  jealoufy,  or  any  guilt  to  alienate  affection, 
mull  furely  awaken  tendernefs  in  every  human  mind  ;  and  ten- 
bernefs  once  excited  will  be  hourly  increafed  by  the  natural 
contagion  of  felicity,  by  the  repercuflion  of  communicated 
pleafure,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  dignity  of  benefaction. 

I  believe  no  generous  or  benevolent  man  can  fee  the  vileft  ani¬ 
mal  courting  his  regard,  and  fhrinking  at  his  anger,  playing 
his  gambols  of  delight  before  him,  calling  on  him  in  diftrefs, 

'  and  flying  to  him  in  danger,  without  more  kindnefs  than  he 
can  perfuade  himfelf  to  feel  for  the  wild  and  unfocial  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  air  and  water.  We  naturally  endear  to  ourfelves 
thofe  to  whom  we  impart  any  kind  of  pleafure,  becaufe  we 
imagine  their  affection  and  efteem  fecured  to  us  by  the  benefits 
which  they  receive. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the  pride  of  fupe- 
rioritv  may  be  likewife  gratified.  He  that  has  extinguifhed  all 
the  fenfations  of  humanity,  and  has  no  longer  any  fatisfaction 
in  the  reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  the  diftributor  of  happinefs, 
may  pleafe  himfelf  with  exciting  terror  as  the  inflictor  of 
pain  :  he  may  delight  his  foiirude  with  contemplating  the  ex¬ 
tent  cf  his  power  and  the  force  of  his  commands,  in  imagining 
the  defires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbidden  to  utter 
them,  or  the  difcontent  which  preys  on  the  heart  in  which  fear 
confines  it:  he  may  amufe  himfelf  with  new  contrivances  of 
detection,  multiplications  of  prohibition,  and  varieties  of  pu- 
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niftiment ;  and  fwell  with  exultation  when  he  confiders  how 
little  of  the  homage  that  he  receives  he  ov/es  to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been  known,  the  hiftory 
of  all  abfolute  kingdoms  will  inform  us  ;  and  fince,  as  Arijlo - 
tie  obferves,  «  iixeiofux.»  the  government  of  a  family  is 

naturally  monarchical ,  it  is  like  other  monarchies  too  often 
arbitrarily  adminiftered.  The  regal  and  parental  tyrant  differ 
only  in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the  number  of  their 
(laves.  The  fame  paffions  caufe  the  fame  miferies  ;  except  that 
feldom  any  prince,  however  defpotick,  has  fo  far  Ihaken  off  all 
awe  of  the  publick  eye,  as  to  venture  upon  thofe  freaks  of 
injuftice,  which  are  fometimes  indulged  under  the  fecrecy  of  a 
private  dwelling.  Capricious  injunctions,  partial  decihons, 
unequal  allotments,  diftributior.s  of  reward,  not  by  merit  but 
by  fancy,  and  punilhments  regulated  not  by  the  degree  of  the 
offence,  but  by  the  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too  frequent 
where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a  father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  mifery  of  others  no  man  will  ccn- 
fefs,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can  make  a  father  cruel  ? 
The  king  may  be  inftigated  by  one  man  to  the  deftruction  of 
another ;  he  may  fometimes  think  himfelf  endangered  by  the 
virtues  of  a  fubject  ;  he  may  dread  the  fuccefsful  general  or 
the  popular  orator  ;  his  avarice  may  point  out  golden  confifca- 
tions  ;  and  his  guilt  may  whifper  that  he  can  only  be  fecure 
by  cutting  off  all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppreffion  of  thofe  who 
were  born  to  his  protection,  of  thofe  who  can  difturb  him  with 
no  competition,  who  can  enrich  him  with  no  fpoils  ?  Why 
cowards  are  cruel  may  be  eafily  difcovered  :  but  for  what  rea- 
fon,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice,  can  that  man  deli cht 
in  oppreffion  who  has  nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjuftifiable  feverity  of  a  parent  is  loaded  with  this  ag¬ 
gravation,  that  thofe  whom  he  injures  are  always  in  his  fmht. 
The  injuftice  of  a  prince  is  often  exercifed  upon  thofe  of  whom 
he  never  had  any  perfonal  or  particular  knowledge ;  and  the 
fentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether  of  baniftiment,  im- 
prifonment,  or  death,  removes  from  his  view  the  man  whom 
he  condemns.  But  the  domeftick  oppreffor  dooms  himfelf  to 
gaze  upon  thofe  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror  and  with 
forrow  ;  and  beholds  every  moment  the  effects  of  his  own 
barbarities.  He  that  can  bear  to  give  continual  pain  to  thole 
who  furround  him,  and  can  walk  with  fat  is  faction  in  the  gloom 
of  his  own  prefence  ;  he  that  can  fee  fubmiftive  mifery  without 
relenting,  and  meet  w'ithout  emotion  the  eye  that  implores 
mercy,  or  demands  juftice,  will  fcarcely  be  amended  by  remon- 
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ftrance  or  admonition ;  he  has  found  means  of  flopping  the 
avenues  of  tendernefs,  and  arming  his  heart  againfl  the  force 
■of  reafon. 

Even  though  no  confiaeration  fhould  be  paid  to  the  great 
lav/  of  focia!  beings,  by  which  every  individual  is  commanded 
to  confult  the  happinefs  of  others,  yet  the  harfh  parent  is  lefs 
to  be  vindicated  than  any  other  criminal,  becaufe  he  lefs  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  happinefs  of  himfelf.  Every  man,  however  little 
lie  loves  others,  would  willingly  be  loved;  every  man  hopes 
to  live  longj  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which  he 
fhall  fink  back  to  imbecility,  and  muff  depend  for  eafe  and 
cheerfulnefs  upon  the  officioufnefs  of  others.  But  how  has  he 
obviated  the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  who  alienates  from 
him  the  affiftance  of  his  children,  and  whofe  bed  mufl  be  fur- 
rounded  in  his  laft  hours,  in  the  hours  of  languor  and  dejec¬ 
tion,  of  impatience  and  of  pain,  by  ftrangers  to  whom  his  life 
is  indifferent,  or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  death  is  defirable  ? 

Piety  will  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome  provocation,  and 
thofe  who  have  been  haraiTed  by  brutality  will  forget  the  inj  u¬ 
ries  which  they  have  fufFered,  fo  far  as  to  perform  the  laft  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  furely  no  refentment  can  be  equally 
painful  with  kindnefs  thus  undeferved,  nor  can  feverer  punifh- 
ment  be  imprecated  upon  a  man  not  wholly  loft  in  meannefs 
and  ftupidity,  than,  through  the  tedioufnefs  of  decrepitude,  to 
be  reproached  by  the  kindnefs  of  his  own  children,  to  receive 
not  the  tribute  but  the  alms  of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every 
relief  of  his  miferies,  not  to  gratitude  but  to  mercy. 
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Numb.  149.  Tuesday,  Augujl  20,  1751. 

Quod  non  fit  Pylades  hoc  tempore ,  non  ft  Orefes 
Mir  arts  ?  Pylades,  Marce ,  bibebat  idem. 

Nec  melior panic,  turdufve  dalatur  Orefi  : 

Sed par ,  atque  eadem  ccena  duobus  erat.— 

Te  Cadmaa  Tyros,  me  pinguis  Gallia  vef it  : 

Vis  tcpurpureum,  Marce,  fagatus  amcm  ? 

Ut  preefem  Py  laden,  aliquis  mi  hi  prcefet  Orefem  : 

Hoc  non  fit  verbis  :  Marce,  ut  ameris,  ama. 

You  wonder  now  that  no  man  fees 
Such  friends  as  thofe  of  ancient  Greece. 

Here  lay  the  point - Orefes'  meat 

Was  juft  the  fame  his  friend  did  eat; 

Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 
Was  better,  Pylades,  than  thine. 

In  home  fpun  rufifet  lam  dr  eft, 

Your  cloth  is  always  of  the  belt ; 

But,  honeft  Marcus,  if  you  pleafe 
To  chufe  me  for  your  Pylades, 

Remember,  words  alone  are  vain  ; 

Love - if  you  wou’d  be  lov’d  again.  F.  Lewis. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

No  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  frequently  or 
juftly  cenfured  than  ingratitude.  There  is  indeed  fufficient 
reafon  for  looking  on  thofe  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  re¬ 
pay  kindnefs  and  affiftance  with  hatred  or  negledt,  as  cor¬ 
rupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of  wickednefs  ;  nor  will 
he,  who  has  once  been  clearly  detected  in  a£ts  of  injury  to  hiS 
benefadlor,  deferve  to  be  numbered  among  focial  beings ;  he 
has  endeavoured  to  deftroy  confidence,  to  intercept  fympathy, 
and  to  turn  every  man’s  attention  wholly  on  himfelf. 

There  is  always  danger  left  the  honeft  abhorrence  of  a 
crime  fhould  raife  the  palfions  with  too  much  violence  againft 
the  man  to  whom  it  is  imputed.  In  proportion  as  guilt  is 
Vol.  III.  Y  more 
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more  enormous,  it  ought  to  be  afcertained  by  ftronger  evi¬ 
dence.  The  charge  againft  ingratitude  is  very  general  ;  al- 
moft  every  man  can  tell  what  favours  he  has  conferred  upon 
infenfibility,  and  how  much  happinefs  he  has  bellowed  without 
return ;  but  perhaps,  if  thefe  patrons  and  proteftors  were 
confronted  with  any  whom  they  boaft  of  having  befriended, 
it  would  often  appear  that  they  confulted  only  their  pleafure  or 
vanity,  and  repaid  themfelves  their  petty  donatives  by  gratifi¬ 
cations  of  infolence  and  indulgence  of  contempt. 

It  has  happened  that  much  of  my  time  has  been  paffed  in 
a  dependent  Hate,  and  confequently  I  have  received  many 
favours  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  at  whole  expence  I  have  been 
maintained;  yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any  burning  grati¬ 
tude  or  tumultuous  affection  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  willingly 
fuppofe  myfelf  lei's  fufceptible  of  virtuous  paffions  than  the  reft 
of  mankind,  I  fhall  lay  the  hiftory  of  my  life  before  you,  that 
you  may,  by  your  judgment  of  my  conduct,  either  reform  or 
confirm  my  prefent  fentiments. 

My  father  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  very  ancient  and  weal¬ 
thy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  equal  birth,  whofe  fortune, 
joined  to  his  own,  might  have  fupported  his  pofterity  in  ho¬ 
nour  ;  but  being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friends  to  procure  him  a  poll,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  his  elegance  and  politenefs.  My  mother  was 
equally  pleafed  with  fplendor,  and  equally  carelefs  of  expence  ; 
they  both  juftified  their  profufion  to  themfelves,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  believe  it  neceflary  to  the  extenfion  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  improvement  of  their  intereft  ;  and  whene¬ 
ver  any  place  became  vacant,  they  expected  to  be  repaid. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  hopes  my  father  was  fnatched  away  by 
an  apoplexy ;  and  my  mother,  who  had  no  pleafure  but  in 
drefs,  equipage,  aflemblies,  and  compliments,  finding  that 
fhe  could  live  no  longer  in  her  accuftomed  rank,  funk  into 
dejedtion,  and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  with  envy  and 
difcontent. 

I  was  fent  with  a  filler,  one  year  younger  than  myfelf, 
to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  We  were  not  yet  capa¬ 
ble  of  obferving  how  much  fortune  influences  affedlion,  but 
flattered  ourfelves  on  the  road  with  the  tendernefs  and  regard 
with  which  we  Ihould  be  treated  by  our  uncle.  Our  recep¬ 
tion  was  rather  frigid  than  malignant ;  we  were  introduced 
to  our  young  couiins,  and  for  the  firft  month  more  fre¬ 
quently  confoled  than  upbraided  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  we 
found  our  prattle  reprelTed,  our  drefs  neglected,  our  endear¬ 
ments 
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merits  unregarded,  and  our  requefts  referred  to  the  houfe- 
keeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated,  and  every  day 
produced  new  infults.  We  were  foon  brou?ht  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  receding  from  our  imagined  equality  with  ourcoufins, 
to  whom  we  funk  into  humble  companions  without  choice  or 
influence,  expected  only  to  echo  their  opinions,  facilitate  their 
aefires,  and  accompany  their  rambles.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  our  early  introduction  into  polite  company,  and  habitual 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civility,  had  given  us  fuch  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  fuperiority  to  the  awkward  balhfulnefs  of  our  rela¬ 
tions,  as  naturally  drew  refpedf  and  preference  from  every 
Granger  ;  and  my  aunt  was  forced  to  affert  the  dignity  of  her 
own  children  while  they  were  fculking  in  corners  for  fear  of 
notice,  and  hanging  down  their  heads  in  filent  confuiion,  by 
relating  the  indiferetion  of  our  father,  difplaying  her  own 
kindnefs,  lamenting  the  mifery  of  birth  without  eftate,  and 
declaring  her  anxiety  for  our  future  provifion,  and  the  expe¬ 
dients  which  Are  had  formed  to  fecure  us  from  thofe  follies  or 
crimes,  to  wnich  the  conjunction  of  pride  and  want  often  gives 
occafion.  In  a  fhort  time  care  was  taken  to  prevent  fuch  vex¬ 
atious  miftakes  ;  we  were  told,  that  fine  clothes  would  only 
fill  our  heads  with  falfe  expectations,  and  our  drels  was  there¬ 
fore  accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

Childhood  is  not  eafily  dejeCted  or  mortified.  We  felt  no 
laftmg  pain  from  infolence  or  negleCt ;  but  finding  that  we 
were  favoured  and  commended  by  all  whofe  intereft  did  not 
prompt  them  to  difcountenance  us,  preferved  our  vivacity  and 
fpirit  to  years  of  greater  fenfibility.  It  then  became  irkfome 
and  difgufting  to  live  without  any  principle  of  aftion  but  the 
will  of  another,  and  we  often  met  privately  in  the  garden  to 
lament  our  condition,  and  to  eafe  our  hearts  with  mutual  nar¬ 
ratives  of  caprice,  peevifhnefs,  and  affront. 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  infult  and  tokens  of  con¬ 
tempt,  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a  name,  which  vanifh 
to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to  deferibe  them,  and  yet  may,  by 
continual  repetition,  make  day  pafs  after  day  in  forrow  and  in 
terror.  Phrafes  of  curfory  compliment  and  eftablilhed  faluta- 
tion  may,  by  a  different  modulation  of  the  voice,  or  call  of 
the  countenance,  convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be  changed 
from  indications  of  refpeCt  to  expreflions  of  fcorn.  The  de¬ 
pendant  who  cultivates  delicacy  in  himfelf  very  little  confults 
his  own  tranquillity.^  My  unhappy  vigilance  is  every  moment 
difeovering  fome  petulance  of  accent,  or  arrogance  of  mien, 
fome  vehemence  of  interrogation,  or  quicknefs  of  reply,  that 
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recalls  my  poverty  to  my  mind,  and  which  I  feel  more  acutely 
as  I  know  not  how  to  relent  it. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  I  think  myfelf  dif- 
charged  from  the  duties  of  gratitude,  onlv  becaufe  mv  relations 
do  not  adjuft  their  looks,  or  tune  their  voices  to  my  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  infolence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in  negative 
rudenefs  or  obliquities  of  infult.  I  am  often  told  in  exprefs 
terms  of  the  miferies  from  which  charity  has  fnatched  me,  while 
multitudes  are  fuffered  by  relations  equally  near  to  devolve 
upon  the  parilh ;  and  have  more  than  once  heard  it  numbered 
among  other  favours,  that  I  am  admitted  to  the  fame  table 
with  my  coufins. 

That  I  fit  at  the  firll  table  I  muft  acknowledge,  but  I  fit 
there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  flings  of  inferiority.  My  en¬ 
quiries  are  neglected,  mv  opinion  is  overborn,  my  afiertions 
a-e  controverted,  and  as  infolence  always  propagates  itfelf,  the 
lervants  overlook  me,  in  imitation  of  their  mailer;  if  I  call 
modeftlv,  I  am  not  heard;  if  loudly,  my  ufurpation  of  autho¬ 
rity  is  checked  bv  a  general  frown.  I  am  often  obliged  to  look 
uninvited  upon  delicacies,  and  fometimes  defired  to  rife  upon 
very  flight  pretences. 

The  incivilities  to  which  I  am  expofed  would  give  me  lefs 
pain,  were  they  not  aggravated  by  the  tears  of  my  filler,  whom 
the  young  ladies  are  hourly  tormenting  with  every  art  of  femi¬ 
nine  perfecution.  As  it  is  faid  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of 
Venice ,  that  he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a  Have  in  another, 
mv  filler  is  a  fervant  to  her  coufins  in  their  apartments,  and  a 
companion  only  at  the  table.  Her  wit  and  beauty  draw  fo 
much  regard  away  from  them,  that  they  never  fuffer  her  to 
appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  thev  folicit  notice,  or 
expedl  admiration  ;  and  when  thev  are  vifited  by  neighbouring 
ladies,  and  pafs  their  hours  in  domellick  amufements,  fhe  is 
fometimes  called  to  fill  a  vacancy,  infulted  with  contemptuous 
freedoms,  and  difmifled  to  her  needle  when  her  place  is  fup- 
plied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  bv  the  inlligation  of  his  fillers, 
begun  to  harafs  her  with  clownifh  jocularity;  he  feems  inclined 
to  make  his  firll  rude  eflays  of  waggery  upon  her  ;  and  by 
the  connivance,  if  not  encouragement  of  his  father,  treats  her 
with  fuch  licentious  brutality,  as  I  cannot  bear,  though  I  can¬ 
not  punifh  it. 

I  beg  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Rambler,  how  much  we  can 
be  fuppofed  to  owe  to  beneficence,  exerted  on  terms  like 
thefe?  to  beneficence  which  pollutes  its  gifts  with  contumely, 
and  may  be  truly  faid  to  pander  to  pride  ?  1  would  willingly  be 
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told,  whether  infolenee  does  not  reward  its  own  liberalities, 
and  whether  he  that  exafts  fervility  can  with  juftice  at  the  fame 
time  expea  affedion  ? 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

HYPERDULUS. 


Numb.  150.  Saturday,  Augujl  24,  1751. 


0  munira  nondum 

IntelleBa  Deum  !  Lucan. 

- Thou  chiefeft  good  ! 

Bellow  d  by  HeavJn,  but  feldom  underftood.  Rowe.  » 

daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfortunes  are 
unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that  calamity  will  neither 
be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor  efcaped  by  flight  ;  neither  awed 
by  greatnefs,  nor  eluded  by  obfcurity  ;  philofophers  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they  cannot 

teu  USi°nmend’  hy  Perfuad'ng  us  that  moft  of  our  evils  are 
made  afflidive  only  by  ignorance  or  perverfenefs,  and  that 
nature  has  annexed  to  every  viciflitude  of  external  circumftan- 

ces,  iome  advantage  fufficient  to  overbalance  all  its  inconve¬ 
niences. 

Tins  attempt  may  perhaps  be  juftly  fufpeded  of  refemblance 
to  the  pradice  of  phyfidans,  who,  when  they  cannot  mitigate 
pain,  deftray  fenfibility,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates 
the  inefficacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  panegyrics  of 
ca  amity  ave  more  frequently  gained  applaufe  to  their  wit, 
t  an  acquie  cence  to  their  arguments;  nor  has  it  appeared  that 
t  e  molt  mufical  oratory  or  fubtle  ratiocination  has  been  able 
long  to  overpower  the  anguifh  of  oppreflion,  the  tedioufnefs  of 
languor,  or  the  longings  of  want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  where  much  has 
been  attempted,  fomething  has  been  performed ;  though  the 
1  coveries  or  acquifitions  of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to 

the 
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tne  expectations  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  leaft  fufficient  to  ani¬ 
mate  his  induftry.  T  he  antidotes  with  which  philofophy  has 
medicated  the  cup  of  life,  though  they  cannot  give  it  falubrity 
and  fweetnefs,  have  at  leaft  allayed  its  bitternefs,  and  contem- 
pered  its  malignity;  the  balm  which  fhe  drops  upon  the 
wounds  of  the  mind  abates  their  pain,  though  it  cannot  heal 
them. 

By  fufFering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we  fecure  our- 
felves  from  vain  and  immoderate  difquiet;  we  preferve  for  bet¬ 
ter  purpofes  that  ftrength  which  would  be  unprofitably  wafted 
in  wild  efforts  of  defperation,  and  maintain  that  circumfpec- 
tion  which  may  enable  us  to  feize  every  fupport,  and  improve 
every  alleviation.  This  calmnefs  will  be  more  eafily  obtained,  as 
the  attention  is  more  powerfully  withdrawn  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  unmingled  unabated  evil,  and  diverted  to  thofe  acci¬ 
dental  benefits  which  prudence  may  confer  on  every  ftate. 

Seneca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  in  misfortune, 
but  almoft  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  reprefenting  it  as  neceftary  to 
the  pleafures  of  the  mind.  He  that  never  was  acquainted  with 
adverfty,  fays  he,  has  feen  the  zvorld  but  on  one  fide ,  and  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  half  the  feenes  of  nature.  He  invites  his  pupil  to 
calamity,  as  the  Syrens  allured  the  palfengers  to  their  coafts, 
by  promifmg  that  he  fhall  return  -n-xuovcc  with  increafe  of 
knowledge,  with  enlarged  views,  and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiofity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the  firft  paflion 
and  the  laft ;  and  perhaps  always  predominates  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  eafily 
comprehends  all  that  is  before  him,  and  foon  exhaufts  any  Tin¬ 
gle  fubjeCl,  is  always  eager  for  new  enquiries  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  intellectual  eye  takes  in  a  wider  profpeef,  it 
mull  be  gratified  with  variety  by  more  rapid  flights,  and  bolder 
excurfions  ;  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  propofed  to  thofe  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  the  pleafures  of  thought,  a  more 
powerful  incitement  to  any  undertaking,  than  the  hope  of  filling 
their  fancy  with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts,  and 
enlightening  their  reafon. 

When  Jafon ,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  incline  the  young 
prince  Acajlus  to  accompany  him  in  the  firft  eflay  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  he  difperfes  his  apprehenfions  of  danger  by  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  new  tradts  of  earth  and  heaven  which  the  expedi¬ 
tion  would  fpread  before  their  eyes  ;  and  tells  him  with  what 
grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  return,  of  the  countries  which 
they  fa  all  have  feen,  and  the  toils  which  they  have  furmount- 
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0  quantum  terra,  quantum  cognofcere  cal't, 

Permiffum  ejl  !  pelagus  quantos  aperimus  in  ufus  ! 

Nunc  for  fan  grave  reris  opus  :  fed  lata  recurret 
Cum  ratis ,  Ss3  caram  cum  jam  mihi  reddet  Iolcon  ; 

Quis  pudor  heu  nojlros  tibi  tunc  audire  labores  ! 

Quam  refer  am  vifas  tua  per fufpiria  gentes  l 

Led  by  our  ftars,  what  trades  immenfe  we  trace  ! 

From  feas  remote,  what  funds  of  fcience  raife  ! 

A  pain  to  thought  !  but  when  th’  heroick  band 
Returns  applauded  to  their  native  land, 

A  life  domeltick  you  will  then  deplore, 

And  figh  while  I  defcribe  the  various  fflore.  Edw.  Cavx. 

Acaflus  was  foon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curiofity  to  fet  rocks 
and  hardfhips  at  defiance,  and  commit  his  life  to  the  winds  ; 
and  the  fame  motives  have  in  all  ages  had  the  fame  effedt  upon 
thofe  whom  the  defire  of  fame  or  wifdom  has  diftinguifhed 
from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that  diftrefs  is  neceflary  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  a  happy  fituation  hides 
from  us  fo  large  a  part  of  the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of 
many  who  repine  at  the  fight  of  affluence  and  fplendor  will  be 
much  diminilhed  ;  for  fuch  is  the  delight  of  mental  fuperiority, 
that  none  on  whom  nature  or  ftudy  have  conferred  it,  would 
purchafe  the  gifts  of  fortune  by  its  lofs. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetorick  of  Seneca  may  have 
drefted  adverfity  with  extrinfick  ornaments,  he  has  juftly  re¬ 
presented  it  as  affording  fome  opportunities  of  obl'ervation, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  continual  fuccefs ;  he  has  truly  af- 
ferted,  that  to  efcape  misfortune  is  to  want  inftruction,  and 
that  to  live  at  eafe  is  to  live  in  ignorance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happinels  without  thinking  that  he  en¬ 
joys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity  is  neceflary  to  a  juft  fenfe 
of  better  fortune  ;  for  the  good  of  our  prefent  ftate  is  merely 
comparative,  and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  difturb  and  harafs  him,  if  he  does  not  know  how  much 
he  efcapes.  The  luftre  of  diamonds  is  invigorated  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  darker  bodies ;  the  lights  of  a  picture  are  created 
by  the  fhades.  The  higheft  pleafure  which  nature  has  indulged 
to  fenfitive  perception,  is  that  of  reft  after  fatigue  5  yet  that 
ftate  which  labour  heightens  into  delight,  is  of  itfelf  only  eafe, 
and  is  incapable  of  fatisfying  the  mind  without  the  fuperaddi- 
tion  of  diverfified  amufements, 
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Profperity,  as  is  truly  aflerted  by  Seneca,  very  much  obftrudls 
the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  No  man  can  form  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  his  own  powers  by  unactive  /peculation.  That  forti¬ 
tude  which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which 
has  furmounted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity  which  has  been 
attacked  by  no  temptations,  can  at  beft  be  confidered  but  as 
gold  not  yet  brought  to  the  teft,  of  which  therefore  the  true 
value  cannot  be  affigned.  He  that  traverfes  the  lijis  without  an 
adverfary ,  may  receive ,  fays  the  philofopher,  the  reward  of  vic¬ 
tory ,  but  he  has  no  pretenfions  to  the  honour .  If  it  be  the  higheft 
happinefs  of  man  to  contemplate  himfclf  with  fatisfadtion,  and 
to  receive  the  gratulations  of  his  own  confcience,  he  whofe 
courage  has  made  way  amidft  the  turbulence  of  oppofttion,  and 
whofe  vigour  has  broken  through  the  fnares  of  diftrefs,  has 
many  advantages  over  thofe  that  have  llept  in  the  {hades  of  in¬ 
dolence,  and  whofe  retrofpeef  of  time  can  entertain  them  with 
nothing  but  day  rifing  upon  day,  and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  neceftary  is  fome  variety  of  fortune  to  a  nearer  in- 
fpedficn  of  the  manners,  principles,  and  aft’edtions  of  man¬ 
kind,  Princes,  when  they  would  know  the  opinions  or  grie¬ 
vances  of  their  fubjects,  find  it  neceffiary  to  fteal  away  from 
guards  and  attendants,  and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the 
people.  To  him  who  is  known  to  have  the  power  of  doing 
good  or  harm,  nothing  is  fhown  in  its  natural  form.  The 
behaviour  of  all  that  approach  him  is  regulated  by  his  humour, 
their  narratives  are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and  their  reafon- 
ings  determined  by  his  opinions  ;  whatever  can  alarm  fufpicion, 
or  excite  refentment,  is  carefully  fupprefted,  and  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  but  uniformity  of  fentiments  and  ardour  of  affedtion.  It 
may  be  obferved  that  the  unvaried  complail'ance  which  ladies 
have  the  right  of  exacting,  keeps  them  generally  unfkilled  in 
human  nature  ;  profperity  will  always  enjoy  the  female  prero¬ 
gatives,  and  therefore  muft  be  always  in  danger  of  female  ig¬ 
norance.  Truth  is  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  but  by  thofe  from 
whom  it  can  ferve  no  intereft  to  conceal  it. 
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Numb.  151.  Tuesday,  Augujl  27,  1751. 

’ S’  cw6(>d- 

7raiv  u.fx.Tt'hu.x.la.i 

UVCtgl&KYITOt  X^XVTXl 

TOUCH  S’  X/Xi ixxvov  ivplTv 

"Oti  VVV,  XXI  h  TiXiV- 

TX  tyl(TXT 01  #vSg/  TV%i7v.  PlND. 

But  wrapt  in  error  is  the  human  mind, 

And  human  blifs  is  ever  infecure : 

Know  we  what  fortune  yet  remains  behind  ? 

Know  we  how  long  the  prefent  ffiall  endure  ?  West. 


rJ_  H  E  writers  of  medicine  and  phyfiology  have  traced,  with 
great  appearance  of  accuracy,  the  effedts  of  time  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  by  marking  the  various  periods  of  the  conftitution, 
and  the  feveral  llages  by  which  animal  life  makes  its  progrefs 
from  infancy  to  decrepitude.  Though  their  obfervations  have 
not  enabled  them  to  difcover  how  manhood  may  be  accelerated, 
or  old  age  retarded,  yet  furely,  if  they  be  confidered  only  as 
the  amufements  of  curiofity,  they  are  of  equal  importance 
with  conjectures  on  things  more  remote,  with  catalogues  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  and  calculations  of  the  bulk  of  planets. 

It  had  been  a  talk  worthy  of  the  moral  philofophers  to  have 
confidered  with  equal  care  the  climadtericks  of  the  mind  ;  to 
have  pointed  out  the  time  at  which  every  paffion  begins  and 
ceafes  to  predominate,  and  noted  the  regular  variations  of  de¬ 
fire,  and  the  fucceffion  of  one  appetite  to  another. 

The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be  ftated  with 
equal  certainty  :  our  bodies  grow  up  under  the  care  of  nature* 
and  depend  fo  little  on  our  own  management,  that  fomething 
more  than  negligence  is  necefiary  to  difcompofe  their  ftrudture, 
or  impede  their  vigour.  But  our  minds  are  committed  in  a 
great  meafure  firft  to  the  direction  of  others,  and  afterwards 
of  ourfelves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  protract  the  weaknefs  of 
infancy  beyond  the  ufual  time,  but  the  mind  may  be  very  ea- 
fily  hindered  from  its  fhare  of  improvement,  and  the  bulk  and 
ftrength  of  manhood  muff,  without  the  affiftance  of  education 
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and  inftruction,  be  informed  only  with  the  underftanding  of  a 
child. 

Yet  amidft  all  the  diforder  and  inequality  which  variety  of 
difcipline,  example,  converfatioii,  and  employment  produce  in 
the  intellectual  advances  of  different  men,  there  is  ftill  difco- 
vered  by  a  vigilant  fpectator,  fuch  a  general  and  remote  fimi- 
litude,  asmay^be  expected  in  the  fame  common  nature  affected 
by  external  circumffances  indefinitely  varied.  We  all  enter 
the  world  in  equal  ignorance,  gaze  round  about  us  on  the  fame 
objects,  and  have  our  firft  pains  and  pleafures,  cur  firft  hopes 
and  fears,  our  firft  averfions  and  defires,  from  the  fame  caufes  ; 
and  though,  as  we  proceed  farther,  life  opens  wider  profpects 
to  our  view,  and  accidental  impulfes  determine  us  to  different 
pathe,  yet  as  every  mind,  however  vigorous  or  abftracted,  is 
neceffitated,  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  union,  to  receive  its  infor¬ 
mations,  and  execute  its  purpofes,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
body,  the  uniformity  of  our  corporeal  nature  communicates  it- 
felf  to  our  intellectual  operations  ;  and  thofe  whofe  abilities  or 
knowledge  incline  them  moft  to  deviate  from  the  general  round 
of  life,  are  recalled  from  excentricity  by  the  laws  of  their  ex- 
iftence. 

If  we  confider  the  exercifes  of  the  mind,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  each  part  of  life  fome  particular  faculty  is  more  emi¬ 
nently  employed.  When  the  treafures  of  knowledge  are  firft 
opened  before  us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either  hand, 
and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  unexamined  feems  of 
equal  value,  the  power  of  the  foul  is  principally  exerted  in  a 
vivacious  and  defultorv  cunofity.  She  applies  by  turns  to 
every  object,  enjoys  it  for  a  fhort  time,  and  flies  with  equal 
ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch  up  loofe  and  uncon¬ 
nected  ideas,  but  ftarts  away  from  fyftems  and  complications 
which  would  obftruct  the  rapidity  of  her  tranfitions,  and  de¬ 
tain  her  long  in  the  fame  purfuit. 

When  a  number  of  diftinct  images  are  collected  by  thefe 
erratick  and  hafty  furveys,  the  fancy  is  bulled  in  arianging 
them;  and  combines  them  into  pleafing  pictures  with  more 
refemblance  to  the  realities  of  life  as  experience  advances,  and 
new  obfervations  rectify  the  former.  While  the  judgment  is 
yet  uninformed  and  unable  to  compare  the  draughts  of  fiction 
with  their  originals,  we  are  delighted  with  improbable  adven- 
tureSj  impracticable  virtues,  and  inimitable  characters .  Butin 
proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities  of  acquainting  our- 
frlves  with  living  nature,  we  are  fooner  difgufted  with  copies 
in  which  there  appears  no  refemblance.  We  firft  difcard  ab- 
furdity  and  impoffibilitv,  then  exact  greater  and  greater  de- 
J  grees 
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grees  of  probability,  but  at  laft  become  cold  and  infenfible  to 
the  charms  of  falfehood,  however  fpecious,  and  from  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  truth,  which  are  never  perfect,  transfer  our  affec¬ 
tion  to  truth  itfelf. 


_  Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  reafon  ;  we  be¬ 
gin  to  find  little  pleafure  but  in  comparing  arguments,  ftating 
propofitions,  difentangling  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities! 
and  deducing  confequences.  The  painted  vales  of  imagina¬ 
tion  are  deferted,  and  our  intellectual  activity  is  exercifed  in 
winding  through  the  labyrinths  of  fallacy,  and  toiliiw  with 
firm  and  cautious  flops  up  the  narrow  tracts  of  demonftration. 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance,  or  mifiead  attention,  is  contemp- 
tuoufly  rejected,  and  every  difguife  in  which  error  may  be  con¬ 
cealed,  is  carefully  obferved,  till  by  degrees  a  certain  number 
of  inconteftable  or  unfufpected  propofitions  are  eftablifhed, 
and  at  laft  concatenated  into  arguments,  or  compacted  into 
fyftems.  1 


At  length  wearinefs  fucceeds  to  labour,  and  the  mind  lies  at 
eafe  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  attainments,  without  any 
defire  of  new  conqueits  or  excurfions.  This  is  the  ao-e  of 
recollection  and  narrative ;  the  opinions  are  fettled,  and  th- 
avenues  of  apprehenfion  fhut  againft  any  new  intelligence  • 
the  days  that  are  to  follow  muft  pafs  in  the  inculcation  of  pre* 
cepts  already  collected,  and  afi'ertion  of  tenets  already  received  • 
nothing  is  henceforward  fo  odious  as  oppofiiion,  fo  infolent  as 
doubt,  or  fo  dangerous  as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  paffions  uiurp  the  feparate  command  of 
the  fucceffive  periods  of  life.  To  the  happinefs  of  our  firft 
years  nothing  more  feems  neceffary  than  freedom  from  re- 
ltramt:  Everyman  may  remember  that  if  he  was  left  to  him*. 
fe!f,  and  indulged  in  the  difpofal  of  his  own  time,  he  was  once 
content  without  the  fuperaddition  of  any  actual  pleafure.  The 

tnheWfTrldr1S/^If  aba‘nqueti  and  till  we  have  exhaufted 
the  frefhnefs  of  life,  we  have  always  about  us  fufficient  grati¬ 
fications  :  the  funfhine  quickens  us  to  play,  and  the  ihade  in¬ 
vites  us  to  fleep. 

BrUr  wef°on  become  unfatisfied  with  negative  felicity,  and 
are  foliated  by  our  fenfes  and  appetites  to  more  powerful  de¬ 
lights,  as  the  tafte  of  him  who  has  fatisfied  his  hunger  muft  be 
excite  y  artificial  {Emulations.  The  fimplicity  of  natural 
amufement  is  now  paft,  and  art  and  contrivance  muft  improve 
°Uj  Pleafures  ;  but  in  time,  art  like  nature,  is  exhaufted, 
and  the  fenfes  cap  no  longer  fuppjy  the  cravings  of  the  intel- 
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The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleafure  to  intereft, 
in  which  pleafure  is  perhaps  included,  though  diffufed  to  a  wi¬ 
der  extent,  and  protra&ed  through  new  gradations.  Nothing 
now  dances  before  the  eyes  but  wealth  and  power,  nor  rings 
in  the  ear  but  the  voice  of  fame;  wealth,  to  which,  however 
varioufly  denominated,  every  man  at  fome  time  or  other  af- 
pires  ;  power,  which  all  wifh  to  obtain  within  their  circle  of 
action  ;  and  fame,  which  no  man,  however  high  or  mean, 
however  wife  or  ignorant,  was  yet  able  to  defpife.  Now  pru¬ 
dence  and  forefight  exert  their  influence  :  No  hour  is  devoted 
wholly  to  any  prefent  enjoyment,  no  a£t  or  purpofe  terminates 
in  itfelf,  but  every  motion  is  deferred  to  fome  diftant  end;  the 
accompli ibinent  of  one  defign  begins  another,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  wifh  is  always  pufhed  off  to  its  former  diftance. 

At  length  fame  is  obferved  to  be  uncertain,  and  power  to 
be  dangerous  ;  the  man  whofe  vigour  and  alacrity  begin  to  for- 
lake  him,  by  degrees  contracts  his  deiigns,  remits  his  former 
multiplicity  of  purfuits,  and  extends  no  longer  his  regard  to 
any  other  honour  than  the  reputation  of  wealth,  or  any  other 
influence  than  his  power.  Avarice  is  generally  the  laft  paf- 
fion  of  thofe  lives  of  which  the  firft  part  has  been  fquandered 
in  pleafure,  and  the  fecond  devoted  to  ambition.  He  that  finks 
under  the  fatigue  of  getting  wealth,  lulls  his  age  with  the 
milder  bufinefs  of  faving  it. 

I  have  in  this  view  of  life  confidered  men  as  adhuated  only 
by  natural  defires,  and  yielding  to  their  own  inclinations,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  fuperior  principles  by  which  the  force  of  external 
agents  may  be  counteracted,  and  the  temporary  prevalence  of 
paflions  reftrained.  Nature  will  indeed  always  operate,  hu¬ 
man  defires  will  be  always  ranging ;  but  thefe  motives,  though 
very  powerful,  are  not  refiftlefs  ;  nature  may  be  regulated, 
and  defires  governed  ;  and  to  contend  with  the  predominance 
of  fucceflive  paflions,  to  be  endangered  firft  by  one  affedtion, 
and  then  by  another,  is  the  condition  upon  which  we  are  to 
pafs  our  time,  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  that  ftate  which 
fhall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  difappojiitment,  and  to 

change. 
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N  umb.  152.  Saturday,  Augujl  31,  1751. 

Tr'ijlia  mtejhtm 

V ullum  vera  decent ,  iratum  plena  minarum.  Hor, 

Difaftrous  words  can  beft  difafter  fhow  ; 

In  angry  phrafe  the  angry  paffions  glow.  Elphinstos, 

«It  was  the  wifdom,”  fays  Seneca.,  “  of  ancient  times,  to 
“  confider  what  is  moft  ufeful  as  moft  illuftrious.”  If 
this  rule  be  applied  to  works  of  genius,  fcarcely  any  fpecies 
of  compofition  deferves  more  to  be  cultivated  than  the  epifto- 
lary  ftyle,  fince  none  is  of  more  various  or  frequent  ufe, 
through  the  whole  fubordination  of  human  life. 

It  has  yet  happened  that  among  the  numerous  writers  which 
our  nation  has  produced,  equal  perhaps  always  in  force  and 
genius,  and  of  late  in  elegance  and  accuracy,  to  thofe  of  any 
other  country,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except  fuch  as  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  difeharge  of  publick  trufts,  and  during  the  tranfac- 
tion  of  great  affairs ;  which,  though  they  afford  precedents 
to  the  minifter,  and  memorials  to  the  hiftorian,  are  of  no  ufe 
as  examples  of  the  familiar  ftyle  or  models  of  private  corref- 
pondence. 

If  it  be  enquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  deficiency  has 
happened  in  the  literature  of  a  country,  where  all  indulge  them- 
felves  with  fo  little  danger  in  fpeaking  and  writing,  may  we 
not  without  either  bigotry  or  arrogance  inform  them,  that  it  rnuft 
be  imputed  to  our  contempt  of  trifles,  and  our  due  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  the  publick  ?  We  do  not  think  it  reafonable 
to  fill  the  world  with  volumes  from  which  nothing  can  be 
learned,  nor  expedl  that  the  employments  of  the  bufy,  or  the 
amufements  of  the  gay,  fhould  give  way  to  narratives  of  our 
private  affairs,  complaints  of  abfence,  expreflions  of  fondnefs, 
or  declarations  of  fidelity. 

A  flight  perufal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by  which  the 
wits  of  France  have  fignalized  their  name?,  will  prove  that 
other  nations  need  not  be  difeouraged  from  the  like  attempts  by 
the  confcioufnefs  cf  inability  ;  for  furely  it  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  aggravate  trifling  misfortunes,  to  magnify  familiar  in¬ 
cidents, 
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cidents,  repeat  adulatory  profeftlons,  accumulate  fervile  hyper¬ 
boles,  and  produce  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  defpicable  re¬ 
mains  of  Voiture  and  Scarron. 

Yet  as  much  of  life  muft  be  paffed  in  affairs  confiderable 
only  by  their  frequent  occurrence,  and  much  of  the  pleafure 
which  our  condition  allows,  muft  be  produced  by  giving  ele¬ 
gance  to  trifles,  it  is  neceffary  to  learn  how  to  become  little 
without  becoming  mean,  to  maintain  the  neceflary  inter- 
courfe  of  civility,  and  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  adtions  by 
agreeable  appearances.  It  had  therefore  been  of  advantage, 
if  fuch  of  our  writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  deco¬ 
rating  infignificance,  had  fupplied  us  with  a  few  fallies  of  in¬ 
nocent  gaiety,  effufions  of  honeft  tendernefs,  or  exclamations 
of  unimportant  hurry. 

Precept  has  generally  been  pofterior  to  performance.  The 
art  of  compofing  works  of  genius  has  never  been  taught 
but  by  the  example  of  thcfe  who  performed  it  by  natural 
vigour  of  imagination,  and  rectitude  of  judgment.  As  we 
have  few  letters,  we  have  likewife  a  few  criticifms  upon  the 
epiftolary  ftyle.  The  oblervation  with  which  Waljh  has  intro¬ 
duced  his  pages  of  inanity,  are  fuch  as  give  him  little  claim  to 
the  rank  afiigned  him  by  Dryden  among  the  rriticks.  Letters , 
fays  he,  are  intended  as  refemblances  of  converfaiion,  and  the  chief 
excellencies  of  comer  fat  ion  are  good-humour  and  good-breeding. 
This  remark,  equally  valuable  for  its  novelty  and  propriety, 
he  dilates  and  enforces  with  an  appearance  of  complete  acqui- 
efcence  in  his  own  difeovery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  moral  qualities  of  a 
letter.  It  has  been  always  known  that  he  who  endeavours  to 
pleafe  muft  appear  pleafed,  and  he  who  would  not  provoke 
rudenefs  muft  not  pradtife  it.  But  the  queftion  among  thofe 
who  eftablifh  rules  for  an  epiftolary  performance  is  how  gaiety 
or  civility  may  be  properly  expreffed ;  as  among  the  criticks 
in  hiftory  it  is  not  contefted  whether  truth  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferved,  but  by  what  mode  of  didtion  it  is  beft  adorned. 

As  letters  are  written  on  all  fubjects,  in  all  ftates  of  mind, 
they  cannot  be  properly  reduced  to  fettled  rules,  or  deferibed 
by  any  fingle  characteriftick  ;  and  we  may  fafely  difentangle 
our  minds  from  critical  embarraffments,  by  determining  that 
a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  but  its  form,  and  that  nothihg  is  to 
be  refufed  admifiion,  which  would  be  proper  In  any  other  me¬ 
thod  u.  treating  the  fame  fubjedt.  The  qualities  of  the  epiftolary 
ft  vie  moft  frequently  required  are  eafe  and  fimplicity,  an  even 
flow  of  unlaboured  diction,  and  an  artlefs  arrangement  of  ob¬ 
vious  fentiments.  But  tliefe  dirediions  are  no  fooner  applied 
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to  ufe,  than  their  fcantinefs  and  imperfection  become  evident. 
Letters  are  written  to  the  great  and  to  the  mean,  to  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  at  reft  and  in  diftrefs,  in  fport  and  in  paf- 
fion.  Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  eafe  and  laxity  of 
expreffion,  when  the  importance  of  the  fubjeCI  impreftes  foli- 
citude,  or  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  exaCts  reverence. 

That  letters  Ihould  be  written  with  ftritft  conformity  to 
nature  is  true,  becaufe  nothing  but  conformity  to  nature  can 
make  any  compofition  beautiful  or  juft.  But  it  is  natural  to 
depart  from  familiarity  of  language  upon  occafions  not  fami¬ 
liar.  Whatever  elevates  the  fentiments  will  confequently  raife 
the  expreffion  ;  whatever  fills  us  with  hope  or  terror,  will  pro¬ 
duce  fome  perturbation  of  images,  and  fome figurative  diftortions 
of  phrafe.  Wherever  we  are  ftudious  to  pleafe,  we  are  afraid 
of  trufting  our  firft  thoughts,  and  endeavour  to  recommend 
our  opinion  by  ftudied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  method,  and 
elegance  of  ftyle. 

If  the  perfonages  of  the  comick  fcene  be  allowed  by  Ho¬ 
race  to  raife  their  language  in  the  tranfports  of  anger  to  the 
turgid  vehemence  of  tragedy,  the  epiftolary  writer  may  like- 
wife  without  cenfure  comply  with  the  varieties  of  his  mat¬ 
ter.  If  great  events  are  to  be  related,  he  may  with  all  the 
folemnity  of  an  hiftorian  deduce  them  from  their  caufes, 
conned  them  with  their  concomitants,  and  trace  them  to 
their  confequences.  If  a  difputed  pofition  is  to  be  efta- 
blifhed,  or  a  remote  principle  to  be  inveftigated,  he  may 
detail  his  reafonings  with  all  the  nicety  of  fyllogiftick  me¬ 
thod.  If  a  menace  is  to  be  averted,  or  a  benefit  implored,  he 
may,  without  any  violation  of  the  edicts  of  criticifm,  call 
every  power  of  rhetorick  to  his  affiftance,  and  try  every  inlet 
at  which  love  or  pity  enters  the  heart. 

Letters  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  entertainment  of 
the  correfpondents  are  more  properly  regulated  by  critical 
precepts,  becaufe  the  matter  and  ftyle  are  equally  arbitrary, 
and  rules  are  more  necefiary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power 
of  choice.  In  letters  of  this  kind,  fome  conceive  art  fjrace- 
ful,  and  others  think  negligence  amiable  ;  fome  model  them 
by  the  fonnet  ;  and  will  allow  them  no  means  of  delight¬ 
ing  but  the  foft  lapfe  of  calm  mellifluence  j  others  adjuft 
them  by  the  epigram,  and  expeCt  pointed  fentences  and  for¬ 
cible  periods.  The  one  party  confiders  exemption  from 
faults  as  the  height  of  excellence,  the  other  looks  upon 
negleCt  of  excellence  as  the  moft  difgufting  fault ;  one  avoids 
cenfure,  the  other  afpires  to  praifej  one  is  always  in  dan¬ 
ger 
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ger  of  infipidity,  the  other  continually  on  the  biink  of  af¬ 
fectation. 

When  the  fubjedt  has  no  intrinfick  dignity,  it  muft  necef- 
farily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial  embellifhments,  and  may 
catch  at  all  advantages  which  the  art  of  writing  can  fup- 
ply.  He  that,  like  Pliny ,  fends  his  friend  a  portion  for  his 
daughter,  will,  without  Pliny’s  eloquence  or  addrefs,  find 
means  of  exciting  gratitude,  and  fecuring  acceptance ;  but  he 
that  has  no  prefent  to  make  but  a  garland,  a  ribbon,  or  fome 
petty  curiofity,  muff;  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by  his  man¬ 
ner  of  giving  it. 

The  purpofe  for  which  letters  are  written  when  na  intelli¬ 
gence  is  communicated,  or  bufinefs  tranfadfed,  is  to  pre- 
lerve  in  the  minds  of  the  abfent  either  love  or  efteem  j  to 
excite  love  we  muft  impart  pleafure,  and  to  raife  efteem 
we  muft  difcover  abilities.  Pleafure  will  generally  be  gi¬ 
ven,  as  abilities  are  difplayed  by  fcenes  of  imagery,  points 
of  conceit,  unexpected  fallies,  and  artful  compliments.  Tri- 
fles  always  require  exuberance  of  ornament ;  the  building 
which  has  no  ftrength  can  be  valued  only  for  the  grace  of 
its  decorations.  The  pebble  muft  be  polifhed  with  care, 
which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  diamond ;  and  words  ought 
furely  to  be  laboured,  when  they  are  intended  to  ftand  for 
things. 
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Numb.  153.  Tuesday,  September  3,  1751. 

7 urla  Rcmi  fcquitur  furtunam,  ut  fcmper,  et  odd 

Damn  at  os.  J  u  v , 

The  fickle  crowd  with  fortune  comes  and  goes  ; 

Wealth  ftill  finds  followers,  and  misfortune  foes. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Th  ERE  are  occafions  on  which  all  apology  is  rudenefs. 
He  that  has  an  unwelcome  mefthge  to  deliver,  may  give  feme 
proof  of  tendernefs  and  delicacy,  by  a  ceremonial  introduction 
and  gradual  difeovery,  becaule  the  mind,  upon  which  the 
weight  of  forrow  is  to  fa!1,  gains  time  for  the  collection  of 
its  powers  ;  but  nothing  is  more  abfurd  than  to  delay  the  com¬ 
munication  of  pleafure,  to  torment  curiofity  by  impatience, 
and  to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  fhall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  correfpondents 
generally  fecure  admiffion,  for  I  have  too  long  remarked  the 
power  of  vanity,  to  doubt  that  I  fhall  be  read  by  you  with  a 
difpofition  to  approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  narrative  has 
no  other  tendency  than  to  illuftrate  and  corroborate  your  own 
obfervations. 

I  was  the  fecond  fon  cf  a  gentleman,  whofe  patrimony  had 
been  wafted  by  a  long  fuccefticn  of  fquanderers,  till  he  was 
unable  to  fupport  any  of  his  children,  except  his  heir,  in  the 
hereditary  dignity  of  idlenefs.  Being  therefore  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  that  part  of  life  in  ftudy  which  my  progenitors  had  devoted 
to  the  hawk  and  hound,  1  was  in  my  eighteenth  year  difpatched 
to  the  univerfity,  without  any  rural  honours.  I  had  never 
killed  a  ftngle  woodcock,  nor  partaken  one  triumph  over  a 
conquered  fox. 

At  the  univerfity  I  continued  to  enlarge  my  ecquif  tions  with 
little  envy  of  the  noify  happinels  which  my  elder  brother  had 
the  fortune  to  enjoy,  and  having  obtained  my  degree,  retired 
to  confider  at  leilure  to  what  profeftion  I  fhould  confine 
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that  application  which  had  hitherto  been  diflipated  in  general 
knowledge.  To  deliberate  upon  a  choice  which  cuftom  and 
honour  forbid  to  be  retracted,  is  certainly  reafonable,  yet  to  let 
loofe  the  attention  equally  to  the  advantages  and  inconvenien- 
cies  of  every  employment  is  not  without  danger  ;  new  motives 
are  every  moment  operating  on  every  fide  ;  and  mechanicks 
have  long  ago  difcovered,  that  contrariety  of  equal  attradfions 
is  equivalent  to  reft. 

While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  an  old  adventurer, 
who  had  been  once  the  intimate  friend  of  my  father,  arrived 
from  the  Indies  with  a  large  fortune  ;  which  he  had  fo  much 
harrafled  himfelf  in  obtaining,  that  ftcknefs  and  infirmity  left 
him  no  other  defire  than  to  die  in  his  native  country.  His 
wealth  eafily  procured  him  an  invitation  to  pafs  his  life  with 
us,  and  being  incapable  of  any  amufetnent  but  converfation, 
he  neceflarily  became  familiarized  to  me,  whom  he  found  ftu- 
dious  and  domeftick.  Pleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  impart¬ 
ing  my  knowledge,  and  eager  of  any  intelligence  that  might 
increafe  it,  I  delighted  his  curiofity  with  hiftorical  narratives 
and  explications  of  nature,  and  gratified  his  vanity  by  enqui¬ 
ries  after  the  produdfs  of  diftant  countries,  and  the  cuftoms  of 
their  inhabitants. 

My  brother  faw  how  much  I  advanced  in  the  favour  of  our 
gueft,  who  being  without  heirs,  was  naturally  expedted  to  en¬ 
rich  the  family  of  his  friend,  but  neither  attempted  to  alienate 
nor  to  ingratiate  himfelf.  He  was  indeed  little  qualified 


me. 


to  folicit  the  affedlion  of  a  traveller,  for  the  remiffnefs  of  his 
education  had  left  him  without  any  rule  of  adtion  but  his  pre- 
fent  humour.  He  often  forfook  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
midft  of  an  adventure,  becaufe  the  horn  founded  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  would  have  loft  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  knowing 
the  hiftory,  but  fharing  the  wealth  of  the  mogul,  for  the  trial 
of  a  new  pointer,  or  the  fight  of  a  horfe-race. 

It  was  therefore  not  long  before  our  new  friend  declared 
his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the  profits  of  his  commerce, 
as  the  only  man  in  the  family  by  whom  he  could  expedt  them 
to  be  rationally  enjoyed,  This  diftindtion  drew  upon  me  the 
envy  not  only  of  my  brother  but  my  father. 

As  no  man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  fuffers  by  his  own 
fault,  they  imputed  the  preference  which  I  had  obtained  to  adu¬ 
latory  compliances,  or  malignant  calumnies.  To  no  purpofe 
did  I  call  upon  my  patron  to  atteft  my  innocence,  for  w’ho  will 
believe  what  he  wifhes  to  be  falfe  ?  In  the  heat  of  difap- 
pointment  they  forced  their  inmate  by  repeated  infults  to  depart 
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from  the  houfe,  and  I  was  foon,  by  the  fame  treatment,  obliged 
to  follow  him.  a 

He  chofe  his  refidence  in  the  confines  of  London ,  where 
reft,  tranquillity,  and  medicine,  reftored  him  to  part  of  the 
health  which  he  had  loft.  I  pleafed  myfelf  with  perceiving 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  obtain  the  immediate  pofteffion  of 
wealth  which  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  acquire  ; 
and  that  he,  who  had  thus  diftinguifhed  me,  might  hope  to 
end  his  life  without  a  total  fruftration  of  thofe  bleffings,  which, 
whatever  be  their  real  value,  he  had  fought  with  fo  much  di¬ 
ligence,  and  purchafed  with  fo  many  viciffitudes  of  danger  and 
fatigue.  ® 

He  indeed  left  me  no  reafon  to  repine  at  his  recovery,  for 
he  was  willing  to  accuftom  me  early  to  the  ufe  of  money,  and 
fet  apart  for  my  expences  fuch  a  revenue  as  I  had  fcarcely  dared 
to  image.  I  can  yet  congratulate  myfelf  that  fortune  has  feen 
her  golden  cup  once  tafted  without  inebriation.  Neither  my 
modefty  nor  prudence  were  overwhelmed  by  affluence  ;  my 
elevation  was  without  infolence,  and  my  expence  without 
profufion.  Employing  the  influence  which  money  always  con¬ 
fers  to  the  improvement  of  my  underftanding,  I  mingled  in 
parties  of  gaiety,  and  in  conferences  of  learning,  appeared  in 
every  place  where  inftru<ftion  was  to  be  found,  and  imagined 
that  by  ranging  through  all  the  diverfities  of  life,  I  had  ac¬ 
quainted  myfelf  fully  with  human  nature,  and  learned  all  that 
was  to  be  known  of  the  ways  of  men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  foon  difcovered  how  much  was 
wanted  to  the  completion  of  my  knowledge,  and  found  that, 
according  to  Seneca’ s  remark,  I  had  hitherto  feen  the  world 
but  on  one  fide.  My  patron’s  confidence  in  his  increafe  of 
ftrength  tempted  him  to  careleflnefs  and  irregularity ;  he  caught 
a  fever  by  riding  in  the  rain,  of  which  he  died  delirious  on  the 
third  day.  I  buried  him  without  any  of  the  heir’s  affixed  grief 
or  lecret  exultation  ;  then  preparing  to  take  a  legal  pofteffion 
of  his  fortune,  I  opened  his  clofet,  where  I  found  a  will, 
made  at  his  firft  arrival,  by  which  my  father  was  appointed  the 
chief  inheritor,  and  nothing  was  left  me  but  a  legacy  fufficient 
to  fupport  me  in  the  profecution  of  my  ftudies. 

I  had  not  yet  found  fuch  charms  in  profperity  as  to  conti¬ 
nue  it  by  any  aas  of  forgery  or  injuftice,  and  made  hafte  to 
inform  my  father  of  the  riches  which  had  been  given  him,  not 
by  the  preference  of  kindnefs,  but  by  the  delays  of  indolence, 
and  cowardice  of  age.  The  hungry  family  flew  like  vul¬ 
tures  on  their  prey,  and  foon  made  my  difappointment  pub- 
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lick  by  the  tumult  of  their  claims,  and  the  fplenaor  of  their 
forrow. 

It  was  now  my  part  to  confider  how  I  fhould  repair  the  difap- 
pointment.  I  could  not  but  triumph  in  my  long  lift  of  friends, 
which  comprifed  almoft  every  name  that  power  or  know¬ 
ledge  intitled  to  eminence,  and  in  the  profpect  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  which  I  had  laid 
open  to  myfelf  by  the  wife  ufe  of  temporary  riches.  I  be¬ 
lieved  nothing  neceftary  but  that  I  fhould  continue  that  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  which  I  had  been  fo  readily  admitted,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  on  both  ftdes  with  equal 
ardour. 

Full  of  thefe  expectations,  I  one  morning  ordered  a  chair, 
with  an  intention  to  make  my  ufual  circle  of  morning  vifits. 
Where  I  firft  flopped  I  faw  two  footmen  lolling  at  the  door, 
who  told  me,  without  any  change  of  pofture,  or  collection  of 
countenance,  that  their  mafter  was  at  home,  and  fuffered  me 
to  open  the  inner  door  without  affiftance.  I  found  my  friend 
Handing,  and  as  I  v/as  tattling  with  my  former  freedom,  was 
formally  intreated  to  fit  down  ;  but  did  not  ftay  to  be  favoured 
with  any  further  condefcenftons. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of  a  ftatefman, 
who  received  me  with  an  embrace  of  tendernefs,  that  he  might 
with  more  decency  publifh  my  change  of  fortune  to  the  fy- 
cophants  about  him.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
condolence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  ftock-jobber,  and  left  me 
expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  thofe  who  had  lately  counted  my  no¬ 
tice,  and  folicited  my  intereft. 

I  was  then  fet  down  at  the  door  of  another,  who  upon 
my  entrance  advifed  me  with  great  folemnity  to  think  of 
feme  fettled  provifion  for  life.  I  left  him  and  hurried  away  to 
an  old  friend,  who  profefled  himfelf  unfufceptible  of  any  im- 
preflions  from  prosperity  or  misfortune,  and  begged  that  he 
might  fee  me  when  he  was  more  at  leifure. 

At  fixty-feven  doors  at  which  I  knocked  in  the  nrft  week 
after  my  appearance  in  a  mourning  drefs,  I  was  denied  ad- 
miffion  at  forty-fix  ;  was  fuffered  at  fourteen  to  wait  in  the 
outer-room  till  bufinefs  was  difpatched  ;  at  four  was  enter¬ 
tained  with  a  few  queftions  about  the  weather :  at  one 
heard  the  footman  rated  for  bringing  my  name  ;  and  at 
two  was  informed,  in  the  flow  of  cafual  converfation,  how 
much  a  man  of  rank  degrades  himfelf  by  mean  company. 

My  curiofity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reception  I  fhould  find 
among  the  ladies  ;  but  I  found  that  my  patron  had  carried  all 
my  powers  of  pleafing  to  the  grave.  I  had  formerly  been 
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celebrated  as  a  wit,  and  not  perceiving  any  languor  in  my 
imagination,  I  effayed  to  revive  that  gaiety  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  broken  out  involuntarily  before  my  fentences  were 
fimflied.  My  remarks  were  now  heard  with  a  Ready  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  if  a  girl  happened  to  give  way  to  habitual  mer¬ 
riment,  her  forwardnefs  was  reprefled  with  a  frown  by  her 
mother  or  her  aunt. 

Wherever  I  come  I  Scatter  infirmity  and  difeafe  ;  every  lady 
whom  I  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too  weary  to  walk  ;  all  whom  I 
intreat  to  fing  are  troubled  with  colds  ;  if  I  propofe  cards,  they 
are  afflifted  with  the  head-ach  ;  if  I  invite  them  to  the  gar¬ 
dens,  they  cannot  bear  a  crowd.  b 

All  this  might  be  endured  j  but  there  is  a  clafs  of  mortals 
who  think  my  undemanding  impaired  with  my  fortune,  ex¬ 
alt  tnemfelves  to  the  dignity  of  advice,  and  whenever  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  meet,  prefume  to  preferibe  my  conduct,  regulate  my 
ceconomy,  and  diredt  my  purfuits.  Another  race,  equally  im¬ 
pertinent  and  equally  defpicable,  are  every  moment  recom¬ 
mending  to  me  an  attention  to  my  intereft,  and  think  themfelves 
entitled,  by  their  Superior  prudence,  to  reproach  me  if  I  Speak 
or  move  without  regard  to  profit. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler ,  is  the  power  of  wealth,  that  it  com¬ 
mands  the  ear  of  greatnefs  and  the  eye  of  beauty,  gives  Spi¬ 
rit  to  the  dull,  and  authority  to  the  timorous,  and  leaves  him 
from  whom  it  departs,  without  virtue  and  without  underlfand- 
ing,  the  Sport  of  caprice,  the  feoff  of  infolence,  the  Have  of 
meannefs,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 


I  am,  &c. 
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Numb.  154.  Saturday,  September  7,  1751* 

Tibi  res  aniiqua  laudis  et  artis 

Aggredior ,  fanctos  aufus  recludere  f antes.  Virg. 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raife, 

And  treat  of  arts  difclos’d  in  ancient  days  ; 

Once  more  unlock  for  thee  the  facred  fpring.  Drydin. 

Th  E  di region  of  Arijlotle  to  thofe  that  ftudy  politicks,  is, 
firft  to  examine  and  underftand  what  has  been  written  by  the 
ancients  upon  government ;  then  to  call  their  eyes  round  upon 
the  world,  and  confider  by  what  caufes  the  profperity  of  com¬ 
munities  is  vifibly  influenced,  and  why  fome  are  worfe,  and 
others  better  adminiftered. 

The  fame  method  muft  be  purfued  by  him  who  hopes  to 
become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of  knowledge.  The  firft 
talk  is  to  fearch  books,  the  next  to  contemplate  nature.  He 
muft  firft  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  intellectual  treafures  which 
the  diligence  of  former  ages  has  accumulated,  and  then  endea¬ 
vour  to  increafe  them  by  his  own  collections. 

The  mental  difeafe  of  the  prefent  generation,  is  impatience 
of  ftudy,  contempt  of  the  great  mafters  of  ancient  wifdom, 
and  a  difpofition  to  rely  wholly  upon  unaflifted  genius  and  na¬ 
tural  fagacity.  The  wits  of  theie  happy  days  have  difcovered 
a  way  to  fame,  which  the  dull  caution  of  our  laborious  ances¬ 
tors  durft  never  attempt;  they  cut  the  knots  of  fophiftry 
which  it  was  formerly  the  bufinefs  of  years  to  untie,  folve  dif¬ 
ficulties  by  fudden  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  comprehend 
long  procefles  of  argument  by  immediate  intuition. 

Men  who  have  flattered  themfelves  into  this  opinion  of  their 
own  abilities,  look  down  on  all  who  wafte  their  lives  over 
books,  as  a  race  of  inferior  beings,  condemned  by  nature  to 
perpetual  pupillage,  and  fruitlefsly  endeavouring  to  remedy 
their  barrennefs  by  inceflant  cultivation,  or  fuccour  their  fee- 
blenefs  by  fubfidiary  ftrength.  They  prefume  that  none  would 
be  more  induftrious  than  they,  if  they  were  not  more  fenfible 
of  deficiencies  *,  and  .readily  conclude,  that  he  who  places  no 
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Confidence  in  his  own  powers,  owes  his  modefty  only  to  his 
wcaknefs. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  no  eftimate  is  more  in  danger  of 
erroneous  calculations  than  thofe  by  which  a  man  computes 
the  force  of  his  own  genius.  It  generally  happens  at  our  en¬ 
trance  into  the  world,  that  by  the  natural  attraction  of  fimili- 
tude,  we  afiociate  with  men  like  ourfelves,  young,  fprightly, 
and  ignorant,  and  rate  our  accomplifhments  by  comparifon  with 
theirs  ;  when  we  have  once  obtained  an  acknowledged  fuperi- 
ority  over  our  acquaintances,  imagination  and  defire  eafily  ex¬ 
tend  it  over  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  if  no  accident  forces  us 
into  new  emulations,  we  grow  old,  and  die  in  admiration  of 
ourfelves. 

Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  readily  liftens  to 
the  voice  of  idlenefs,  and  foothes  the  fl  umber  of  life  with 
continual  dreams  of  excellence  and  greatnefs.  A  man  elated 
by  confidence  in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  fagacity  of 
conjecture,  foon  concludes  that  he  already  poffeffes  whatever 
toil  and  enquiry  can  confer.  He  then  liftens  with  eagernefs  to 
the  wild  objections  which  folly  has  raifed  againft  the^common 
means  of  improvement ;  talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indigefted 
knowledge  ;  defcribes  the  mifchievous  effeCts  of  heterogeneous 
fciences  fermenting  in  the  mind  ;  relates  the  blunders  of  let¬ 
tered  ignorance  ;  expatiates  on  the  heroick  merit  of  thofe 
who  deviate  from  prefcription,  or  fhake  off  authority ;  and 
gives  vent  to  the  inflations  of  his  heart  by  declaring  that  he 
owes  nothing  to  pedants  and  univerfities. 

AH  thefe  pretenfions,  however  confident,  are  very  often 
vain.  The  laurels  which  fuperficial  acutenefs  gains  in  tri¬ 
umphs  over  ignorance  unfupported  by  vivacity,  are  obferved 
by  Locke  to  be  loft,  whenever  real  learning  and  rational  dili¬ 
gence  appear  againft  her ;  the  fallies  of  gaiety  are  foon  repreffed 
by  calm  confidence  5  and  the  artifices  of  fubtilty  are  readily 
deteded  by  thofe  who,  having  carefully  ftudied  the  queftion 
are  not  eafily  confounded  or  furprifed. 

But  though  the  contemner  of  books  had  neither  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  others  nor  himfelf,  and  was  really  born  with  a  genius 
furpaffing  the  ordinary  abilities  of  mankind ;  yet  furely  fuch 
gifts  of  providence  may  be  more  properly  urged  as  incitements 
to  labour,  than  encouragements  to  negligence.  He  that  ne- 
glefts  the  culture  of  ground,  naturally  fertile,  is  more  ftiame- 
fully  culpable  than  he  whofe  field  would  fcarcely  recompenfe 
his  hufbandry.  1 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has  been  tranfa&ed 
in  former  times,  is  to  continue  always  a  child.  If  no  ufe  is 
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made  of  the  labours  of  paft  ages,  the  xvorld  mull  remain  al¬ 
ways  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge.  ft  he  difcoveries  of  every 
man  muft  terminate  in  his  own  advantage,  and  the  ftudies  of 
every  ae;e  be  employed  on  queftions  which  the  paft  generation 
had  difcufted  and  determined.  We  may  with  as  little  reproach 
borrow  fcience  as  manufactures  from  our  anceftors  ;  and  it 
is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  till  our  own  hands  have  erected  a 
palace,  as  to  rejeCt  all  knowledge  of  architecture,  which  our 
understandings  will  not  fupply. 

To  the  ftrongeft  and  quickeft  min'd  it  is  far  eafier  to  learn 
than  to  invent.  The  principles  of  arithmetick  and  geometry 
may  be  comprehended  by  aclofe  attention  in  a  few  days  ;  yet 
who  can  flatter  himfeif  that  the  ftudy  of  a  long  life  would 
have  enabled  him  to  difeover  them,  when  he  fees  them  yet 
unknown  to  fo  many  nations,  whom  he  cannot  fuppofe  lefs 
literally  endowed  with  natural  reaion,  than  the  Grecians  or 
Egyptians  ? 

Every  fcience  was  thus  far  advanced  towards  perfection,  by 
the  emulous  diligence  of  contemporary  ftudents,  and  the  gra¬ 
dual  difcoveries  of  one  age  improving  on  another.  Sometimes 
unexpected  flafhes  of  inftruCtion  were  ftruck  out  by  the  for¬ 
tuitous  colliflon  of  happy  incidents,  or  an  involuntary  concur¬ 
rence  of  ideas,  in  which  the  philofopher  to  whom  they  hap¬ 
pened  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  knowing  their  value, 
and  tranfmitting,  unclouded  to  pofterity,  that  light  which  had 
been  kindled  bv  caufes  out  of  his  power.  The  happinefs  of 
thefe  cafual  illuminations  no  man  can  promife  to  himfeif,  be- 
caufe  no  endeavours  can  procure  them  ;  and  therefore  what¬ 
ever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we  muft  fubmit  to  learn 
from  ethers  what  perhaps  would  have  lain  hid  for  ever  from 
human  penetration,  had  not  fome  remote  enquiry  brought 
it  to  view ;  as  treafures  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman 
and  the  digger  in  the  rude  exercife  of  their  common  occupa¬ 
tions. 

The  man  whofe  genius  qualifies  him  for  great  undertakings, 
muft  at  leaft  be  content  to  learn  from  books  the  prefent  ftate 
of  human  knowledge  ;  that  he  may  not  aferibe  to  himfeif  the 
invention  of  arts  generally  known  ;  weary  his  attention  with 
experiments  of  which  the  event  has  been  long  regiftered  ;  and 
wafte,  in  attempts  which  have  already  fucceeded  or  mifearried, 
that  time  which  might  have  been  fpent  with  ulefulnefs  and 
honour  upon  new  undertakings. 

But  though  the  ftudy  of  books  is  necefiary,  it  is  not  fuffi 
cient  to  conftitute  literary  eminence.  He  that  wifhes  to  be 
counted  among  the  benefactors  of  pofterity,  muft  add  by  his 
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own  toil  to  the  acquifitions  of  his  anceliors,  and  fecure  his 
memory  from  neglect  by  fome  valuable  improvement.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  looking  out  upon  the  waftes  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world,  and  extending  the  power  of  learning  over 
regions  yec  undifciplined  and  barbarous  ;  or  by  furveying  more 
exactly  our  ancient  dominions,  and  driving  ignorance  from 
the  fortrefl.es  and  retreats  where  the  fkulks  undetedfed  and  un- 
difturbed.  Every  fcience  has  its  difficulties  which  yet  call 
for  folution  before  we  attempt  new  fyftems  of  knowledge ; 
as  every  country  has  its  forefts  and  marfhes,  which  it  would 
be  wife  to  cultivate  and  drain,  before  dilfant  colonies  are 
projected  as  a  necefiary  difcharge  of  the  exuberance  of  in¬ 
habitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation.  Whatever 
hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind  muff  haye  invention  in 
the  .defign  or  the  execution  ;  either  the  effect  muff  itfelf  be 
new,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced.  Either  truths  hi¬ 
therto  unknown  muff  be  difcovered,  or  thofe  which  are  already 
known  enforced  by  ftronger  evidence,  facilitated  by  clearer 
method,  or  elucidated  by  brighter  illulfrations. 

Fame  cannot  fpread  wide  or  endure  long  that  is  not  rooted 
in  nature,  and  manured  by  art.  That  which  hopes  to  refift 
the  blaft  of  malignity,  and  ftand  firm  againfl:  the  attacks  of 
time,  mult  contain  in  itfelf  fome  original  principle  of  growth. 
The  reputation  which  arifes  from  the  detail  or  tranfpofition  of 
borrowed  fentiments,  may  fpread  for  a  while,  like  ivy  on  the 
rind  of  antiquity,  but  will  be  torn  away  by  accident  or  con~ 
tempt,  and  fuffered  to  rot  unheeded  on  the  ground. 
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Nums.  155.  Tuesday,  September  10,  1751. 


- Steriles  tranfniijimus  annos, 

Hue  avi  mihl  prima  dies ,  hue  liminavita.  St  at. 

- Our  barren  years  are  paft  ; 

Be  this  of  life  the  firft,  of  floth  the  laft.  Elphinston. 


No  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  has  more  frequently  in¬ 
curred  animadverfion,  than  the  negligence  with  which  men 
overlook  their  own  faults,  however  flagrant,  and  the  eafinefs 
with  which  they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  repeated. 

It  feems  generally  believed,  that  as  the  eye  cannot  fee  itfelf, 
the  mind  has  no  faculties  by  which  it  can  contemplate  its  own 
Rate,  and  that  therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  real  characters  ;  an  opinion  which,  like 
innumerable  other  poftulates,  an  enquirer  finds  himfelf  inclined 
to  admit  upon  very  little  evidence,  becaufe  it  affords  a  ready 
folution  of  many  difficulties.  It  will  explain  why  the  greateft 
abilities  frequently  fail  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
poffefs  them  ;  why  thofe  who  can  diftinguifh  with  the  utmoft 
nicety  the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue,  fuffer  them  to  be 
confounded  in  their  own  condudt ;  why  the  adfive  and  vigi¬ 
lant  refign  their  affairs  implicitly  to  the  management  of  others  ; 
and  why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make  hourly  approaches 
towards  ruin,  without  one  figh  of  folicitude  or  ftruggle  for 
efcape. 

When  a  pofition  teems  thus  with  commodious  confequen- 
ces,  who  can  without  regret  confefs  it  to  be  falfe  ?  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  declaimers  have  indulged  a  difpofition  to  deferibe 
the  dominion  of  the  paffions  as  extended  beyond  the  limits 
that  nature  affigned.  Self-love  is  often  rather  arrogant  than 
blind ;  it  does  not  hide  our  faults  from  ourfelves,  but  perfuades 
us  that  they  efcape  the  notice  of  others,  and  difpofes  us  to 
refent  cenfures  left  we  fhould  confefs  them  to  be  juft.  We 
are  fecretly  confcious  of  defedls  and  vices  which  we  hope 
to  conceal  from  the  publick  eye,  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with 
innumerable  impoftures,  by  which,  in  reality,  nobody  is  de¬ 
ceived,  T 
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In  proof  of  the  dimnefs  of  our  interna]  fight,  or  the  gene¬ 
ral  inability  of  man  to  determine  rightly  concerning  his  own 
character,  it  is  common  to  urge  the  fuccefs  of  the  moft  abfurd 
and  incredible  flattery,  and  the  refentment  always  raifed  by 
advice,  however  foft,  benevolent,  and  reafonable.  But  flat¬ 
tery,  if  its  operation  be  nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to  owe 
its  acceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance  but  knowledge  of  our  fai¬ 
lures,  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  confoles  our  wants  than 
difplays  our  poffeffions.  He  that  fhall  folicit  the  favour  of  his 
patron  by  praifmg  him  for  qualities  which  he  can  find  in  him- 
felf,  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring  panegyrift  who  en¬ 
riches  him  with  adfcititious  excellence.  Juft  praife  is  only  a 
debt,  but  flattery  is  a  prefent.  The  acknowledgment  of  thofe 
virtues  on  which  confcience  congratulates  us,  is  a  tribute  that 
we  can  at  any  time  exaCt  with  confidence  ;  but  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  thofe  which  we  only  feign,  or  defire  without  any  vigo¬ 
rous  endeavours  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  confeffion  of 
fovereignty  over  regions  never  conquered,  as  a  favourable 
decifion  of  difputable  claims,  and  is  more  welcome  as  it  is 
more  gratuitous. 

Advice  is  offenfive,  notbecaufe  it  lays  us  open  to  unexpected 
regret,  or  conviCfs  us  of  any  fault  which  had  efcaped  our 
notice,  but  becaufe  it  fhows  us  that  we  are  known  to  others 
as  well  as  to  ourfelves  ;  and  the  officious  monitor  is  perfecuted 
with  hatred,  not  becaufe  his  accufation  is  falfe,  but  becaufe 
he  affumes  that  fuperiority  which  we  are  not  willing  to  grant 
him,  and  has  dared  to  deteCf  what  we  defired  to  conceal. 

For  this  reafon  advice  is  commonly  ineffectual.  If  thofe 
who  follow  the  call  of  their  defires,  without  enquiry  whither 
they  are  going,  had  deviated  ignorantly  from  the  paths  of  wifi- 
dom,  and  were  rufhing  upon  dangers  unforefeen,  they  would 
readily  liften  to  information  that  recals  them  from  their  errors, 
and  catch  the  firft  alarm  by  which  deftruCtion  or  infamy  is  de¬ 
nounced.  Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way  miftake  it  for 
the  right,  they  only  find  it  more  fmooth  and  flowery,  and  in¬ 
dulge  their  own  choice  rather  than  approve  it :  therefore  few 
are  perfuaded  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  reproof,  fince  it  im- 
preffes  no  new  conviCfion,  nor  confers  any  power  of  aCfion 
or  refiftance.  He  that  is  gravely  informed  how  foon  profufion 
will  annihilate  his  fortune,  hears  with  little  advantage  what 
he  knew  before,  and  catches  at  the  next  occafion  of  expence, 
becaufe  advice  has  no  force  to  fupprefs  his  vanity.  He  that  is 
told  hovv  certainly  intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the  grave, 
runs  with  his  ufual  fpeed  to  a  new  courfe  of  luxury,  becaufe 
}iis  reafon  is  not  invigorated,  nor  his  appetite  weakened. 
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The  mifchief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  perfuades  any  man 
that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but  that  it  fuppreffes  the  influence 
of  honeil  ambition,  by  raifing  an  opinion  that  honour  may  be 
gained  without  the  toil  of  merit ;  and  the  benefit  of  advice 
arifes  commonly,  not  from  any  new  light  imparted  to  the  mind, 
but  from  the  difcovery  which  it  affords  of  the  publick  fuffra- 
ges.  He  that  could  withftand  confcience  is  frighted  at  infamy, 
and  fli am e  prevails  when  reafon  was  defeated. 

As  we  all  know  our  own  faults,  and  know  them  commonly 
with  many  aggravations  which  human  perfpicacity  cannot  dis¬ 
cover,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man,  however  hardened  by  im¬ 
pudence  or  diflipated  by  levity,  fhelteredby  hypocrify  or  blafted 
by  difgrace,  who  does  not  intend  fome  time  to  review  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  regulate  the  remainder  of  his  life  by  the  laws  of 
virtue.  New  temptations  indeed  attack  him,  new  invitations 
are  offered  by  pleafure  and  intereff,  and  the  hour  of  reforma¬ 
tion  is  always  delayed  ;  every  delay  gives  vice  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fortifying  itfelf  by  iiabit ;  and  the  change  of  man¬ 
ners,  though  fincerely  intended  and  rationally  planned,  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  time  when  fome  craving  paiiion  Shall  be  fully 
gratified,  or  fome  powerful  allurement  ceafe  its  importunity. 

I  hus  procraftination  is  accumulated  on  procraftination,  and 
one  impediment  lucceeds  another,  till  age  fhatters  our  refolu- 
tion,  or  death  intercepts  the  project  of  amendment.  Such  is 
often  the  end  of  falutary  purpofes,  after  they  have  long  de¬ 
lighted  the  imagination,  and  appeafed  that  difquiet  which  every 
mind  feels  from  known  mifeonduct,  when  the  attention  is  not 
diverted  by  bufinefs  or  by  pleafure. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a  reafonable  na¬ 
ture,  than  to  continue  in  a  ftate  fo  oppofite  to  real  happinefs, 
as  that  all  the  peace  of  folitude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  muff 
arife  from  refolutions  of  forfaking  it.  Yet  the  world  will  often 
afford  examples  of  men,  who  pafs  months  and  years  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  war  with  their  own  convictions,  and  are  daily  dragged 
by  habit,  or  betrayed  by  paflion,  into  practices  which  they 
clofed  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purpofes  to  avoid  ;  purpofes 
which,  though  fettled  on  conviction,  the  firft  impulfe  of  mo¬ 
mentary  defire  totally  overthrows. 

The  influence  of  cuflom  is  indeed  fuch,  that  to  conquer  it 
will  require  the  utmoft  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtue  ;  nor 
can  I  think  any  man  more  worthy  of  veneration  and  renown, 
than  thofe  who  have  burlf  the  fhackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory  howe  ver  has  different  degrees  of  glory  as  of  difficulty ; 
it  is  more  heroick  as  the  objects  of  guilty  gratification  are 
more  familiar,  and  the  recurrence  of  folicitation  more  frequent. 
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He  that  from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition  refigns  his 
offices,  may  fet  himfelf  free  at  once  from  temptation  to  iquan- 
der  his  life  in  courts,  becaufe  he  cannot  regain  his  former  {ra¬ 
tion.  He  who  isenflavedbyan  amorous  paffion,  may  quit  his 
tyrant  in  difguft,  and  abfence  will,  without  the  help  of  reafon, 
overcome  by  degrees  the  defire  of  returning.  But  thofe  ap¬ 
petites  to  which  every  place  affords  their  proper  objecf,  and 
which  require  no  preparatory  meafures  or  gradual  advances, 
are  more  tenacioufly  adhefive  ;  the  wifh  is  fo  near  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  compliance  often  precedes  confideration,  and  before 
the  powers  of  reafon  can  be  fummoned,  the  time  for  employing 
them  is  paff. 

Indolence  is  therefore  one  of  the  vices  from  which  thofe  whom 
it  once  infedts  are  feldotn  reformed.  Every  other  fpecies  of 
luxury  operates  upon  fome  appetite  that  is  quickly  fatiated, 
and  requires  fome  concurrence  of  art  or  accident  which  every 
place  will  not  fupply  ;  but  the  defire  of  eafe  acts  equally  at  all 
hours,  and  the  longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increafed.  To 
do  nothing  is  in  every  man’s  power  ;  we  can  never  want  an 
opportunity  of  omitting  duties.  The  lapfe  to  indolence  is  loft 
and  imperceptible,  becaufe  it  is  only  a  mere  ceffation  of  adli- 
vity  ;  but  the  return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  implies 
a  change  from  reft  to  motion,  from  privation  to  reality. 


Facilis  defcenfus  amerni : 

Nobles  citque  dies  patet  atri  janua  ditis  ; 

Sed  revocare  gradum ,  fuperafque  evadere  ed  auras , 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  ejl.  Virg. 

The  gates  of  Hell  are  open  night  and  day  ; 

Smooth  the  defeent,  and  eafy  is  the  way  ; 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  Ikies, 

In  this  the  talk  and  mighty  labour  lies.  Drydes. 


Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  w bo  indulges  it  is 
confcious  ;  we  all  know  our  own  ftate,  if  we  could  be  induced 
to  confider  it,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  the  conquefl: 
of  all  thefe  enfnarers  of  the  mind,  if  at  certain  ftated  days  life 
was  reviewed.  Many  things  neceffary  are  omitted,  becaufe 
M'e  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  be  always  performed;  and 
what  cannot  be  done  without  pain  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if 
the  time  of  doing  it  be  left  unfettled.  No  corruption  is  great 
but  by  long  negligence,  which  can  fcarcely  prevail  in  a  mind 
regularly  and  frequently  awakened  by  periodical  remorfe.  He 
that  thus  breaks  his  life  into  parts,  will  find  in  himfelf  a  de¬ 
fine 
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fire  to  diftinguifh  every  ftage  of  his  exifter.ee  by  fome  im¬ 
provement,  and  delight  himfelf  with  the  approach  of  the  day 
of  recollection,  as  of  the  time  which  is  to  begin  a  new  feries 
of  virtue  and  felicity. 


Numb.  156.  Saturday,  September  14,  17 51. 

Nunquam  aliud  natura,  allud fapientia  diclt.  Juv* 

Tor  Wifdom  ever  echoes  Nature’s  voice. 

Every  government,  fay  the  politicians,  is  perpetually 
degenerating  towards  corruption,  from  which  it  muft  be  ref- 
cued  at  certain  periods  by  the  refufcitation  of  its  firft  principles, 
and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  its  original  conftitution.  Every 
animal  body,  according  to  the  methodick  phyficians,  is,  by 
the  predominance  of  fome  exuberant  quality,  continually  de¬ 
clining  towards  dileafe  and  death,  which  muft  be  obviated  by  a 
feafonable  reduction  of  the  peccant  humour  to  the  juft  equipoife 
which  health  requires. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  ftudies  of  mankind,  all  at  lealt 
which,  not  being  fubjedt  to  rigorous  demonftration,  admit  the 
influence  of  fancy  and  caprice,  are  perpetually  tending  to  error 
and  confufton.  Of  the  great  principles  of  truth  which  the 
firft  fpeculatifts  difeovered,  the  fimplicity  is  embarrafled  by  am¬ 
bitious  additions,  or  the  evidence  obfeured  by  inaccurate  aug¬ 
mentation  ;  and  as  they  defeend  from  one  fucceflion  of  wri¬ 
ters  to  another,  like  light  tranfmitted  from  room  to  room, 
they  lofe  their  ftrength  and  fplendour,  and  fade  at  laft  in  total 

The  fyftems  of  learning  therefore  muft  be  fometimes  re¬ 
viewed,  complications  analyfed  into  principles,  and  knowledge 
difentangled  from  opinion.  It  is  not  always  poflible,  without 
a  clofe  infpeCtion,  to  feparate  the  genuine  (hoots  of  confequen- 
tial  reafoning,  which  grow  out  of  fome  radical  poftulate, 
from  the  branches  which  art  has  grafted  on  it.  The  accidental 
preferiptions  of  authority,  when  time  has  procured  them  vene¬ 
ration,  are  often  confounded  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thofe 

rules 
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rules  are  fuppofed  coeval  with  reafon,  of  which  the  firft  rife 
cannot  be  difcovered. 

Criticifm  has  fometimes  permitted  fancy  to  didfate  the  laws 
by  which  fancy  ought  to  be  reftrained,  and  fallacy  to  perplex 
the  principles  by  which  fallacy  is  to  be  detected ;  her  fuperin- 
tendence  of  others  has  betrayed  her  to  negligence  of  herfelf ; 
and,  like  the  ancient  Scythians ,  by  extending  her  conquefts 
over  diftant  nations,  fhe  has  left  her  throne  vacant  to  her 
flaves. 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  defire  of  extending  authority, 
or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge,  has  prompted  the  prefcrip- 
tion,  all  which  writers  have  received,  had  not  the  fame  origi¬ 
nal  right  to  our  regard.  Some  are  to  be  confidered  as  funda¬ 
mental  and  indifpenfable,  others  only  as  ufeful  and  convenient ; 
fome  as  dictated  by  reafon  and  neceffity,  others  as  enacted  by 
defpotick  antiquity  ;  fome  as  invincibly  lupported  by  their  con¬ 
formity  to  the  order  of  nature  and  operations  of  the  intellect ; 
others  as  formed  by  accident,  or  inftituted  by  example,  and 
therefore  always  liable  to  difpute  and  alteration. 

That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without  confulting  na¬ 
ture  or  reafon,  we  cannot  but  fufpedt,  when  we  find  it  peremp¬ 
torily  decreed  by  the  ancient  matters,  that  only  three  J peaking 
perfonages  Jhould  appear  at  once  upon  the  Jlage  ;  a  law  which,  as 
the  variety  and  intricacy  of  modern  plays  has  made  it  impoffible 
to  be  obferved,  we  now  violate  without  fcruple,  and,  as  expe¬ 
rience  proves,  without  inconvenience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  accidental.  Tra¬ 
gedy  was  a  monody  or  folitary  fong  in  honour  of  Bacchus ,  im¬ 
proved  afterwards  into  a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of  another 
fpeaker ;  but  the  ancients,  remembering  that  the  tragedy  was 
at  firft  pronounced  only  by  one,  durft  not  for  fome  time  ven¬ 
ture  beyond  two  ;  at  laft,  when  cuftom  and  impunity  had  made 
them  daring,  they  extended  their  liberty  to  the  admiffion  of 
three,  but  reftrained  themfelves  by  a  critical  edidl  from  further 
exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  adds  was  limited  to  five,  I 
know  not  that  any  author  has  informed  us  ;  but  certainly  it  is 
not  determined  by  any  neceffity  arifing  either  from  the  nature 
of  adtion  or  propriety  of  exhibition.  An  adt  is  only  the  re- 
prefentation  of  fuch  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  play  as  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  an  unbroken  tenor,  or  without  any  intermediate  paufe. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  of  every  real,  and  bycon- 
fequence  of  every  dramatick  adtion,  the  intervals  may  be  more 
or  fewer  than  five  ;  and  indeed  the  rule  is  upon  the  Englijh 
ftage  every  day  broken  in  eftedt,  without  any  other  milchief 

than 
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than  that  which  arifes  from  an  abfurd  endeavour  to  obferve  it 
in  appearance.  Whenever  the  fcene  is  fhifted  the  acl  ceafes, 
fince  feme  time  is  neceflarily  fuppofed  to  elapfe  while  the  per- 
fonages  of  the  drama  change  their  place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  have  the  criticks  con¬ 
fined  the  dramatick  aCtion  to  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Pro¬ 
bability  requires  that  the  time  of  adlion  fhouid  approach  fome- 
what  nearly  to  that  of  exhibition,  and  thofe  plays  will  always 
be  thought  rnoft  happily  conducted  which  crowd  the  greateft 
variety  into  the  leaft  fpace.  But  fince  it  will  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  that  fome  delufion  mu  ft  be  admitted,  I  know  not  where  the 
limits  cf  imagination  can  be  fixed.  It  is  rarely  oblerved  that 
minds,  not  prepoftefted  by  mechanical  criticifm,  feel  any  of¬ 
fence  from  the  extenfion  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts ;  nor 
can  I  conceive  it  abfurd  or  impoflible,  that  he  who  can  multiply 
three  hours  into  twelve  or  twenty-four,  might  image  with 
equal  eafe  a  greater  number. 

I  know  not  whether  he  that  profefles  to  regard  no  other 
laws  than  thofe  of  nature,  will  not  be  inclined  to  receive 
tragi-comedy  to  his  protection,  whom,  however  generally 
condemned,  her  own  laurels  have  hitherto  fhaded  from  the 
fulminations  of  criticifm.  For  what  is  there  in  the  mingled 
drama  which  impartial  reafon  can  condemn  ?  The  connexion 
of  important  with  trivial  incidents,  fince  it  is  not  only  com¬ 
mon  but  perpetual  in  the  world,  may  furely  be  allowed  upon 
the  fta'Te,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the  mirrour  of  life.  The 
impropriety  of  fupprefting  paflions  before  we  have  railed  them 
to  the'  intended  agitation,  and  of  diverting  the  expectation 
from  an  event  which  we  keep  fufpended  only  to  raife  it, 
may  be  fpecioufiy  urged.  But  will  not  experience  (hew  this 
objedlion  to  be  rather  fubtle  than  juft  ?  Is  it  not  certain 
that  the  tragick  and  comick  affeCtions  have  been  moved  al¬ 
ternately  with  equal  force,  and  that  no  plays  have  oftener 
filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the  breaft  with  palpitation,  than 
thofe  which  are  variegated  with  interludes  of  mirth  ? 

I  do  not  however  think  it  fafe  to  judge  of  works  of  ge¬ 
nius  merely  by  the  event.  The  refiftlefs  viciftitudes  of  the 
heart,  this  alternate  prevalence  of  merriment  and  folemnity,^ 
may  fometimes  be  more  properly  aferibed  to  the  vigour  of 
the  writer  than  the  juftnefs  of  the  defign  :  and  inftead  of 
vindicating  tragi-comedy  by  the  fuccefs  of  Sbakefpeare ,  we 
outfit  perhaps  to  pay  new  honours  to  that  tranfeendent  and 
unbounded  genius  that  could  prefide  over  the  paflions  m 
fport  ;  who,  to  actuate  the  affeftions,  needed  not  the  flow 
gradation  of  common  means,  but  could  fill  the  heart  wit 
6  inftantaneous 
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inftantaneous  jollity  or  forrow,  and  vary  our  difpofition  as  he 
changed  his  fcenes.  Perhaps  the  effects  even  of  Shakefpeare’ s 
poetry  might  have  been  yet  greater,  had  he  not  counteracted 
himfelf ;  and  we  might  have  been  more  interefted  in  the  dif- 
trefles  of  his  heroes,  had  we  not  been  fo  frequently  diverted 
by  the  jokes  of  his  buffoons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  obligatory.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  of  every  play  the  chief  aCtion  lhouid  be  fingle  ; 
for  fince  a  play  represents  fome  tranfaftion,  through  its  regular 
maturation  to  its  final  event,  two  a&ions  equally  important 
muff  evidently  conftitute  two  plays. 

As  the  defign  of  tragedy  is  to  inftruCt  by  moving  the  paffions,' 
it  muft  always  have  a  hero,  a  perfonage  apparently  and  incon- 
teftably  fuperior  to  the  reft,  upon  whom  the  attention  may  be 
fixed,  and  the  anxiety  fufpended.  For  though  of  two  perfons 
oppofing  each  other  with  equal  abilities  and  equal  virtue,  the 
auditor  will  inevitably  in  time  choofe  his  favourite,  yet  as  that 
choice  muft  be  without  any  cogency  of  conviction,  the  hopes 
or  fears  which  it  raifes  will  be  faint  and  languid.  Of  two  he¬ 
roes  aCting  in  confederacy  againft  a  common  enemy,  the  virtues 
or  dangers  will  give  little  emotion,  becaufe  each  claims  our 
concern  with  the  fame  right,  and  the  heart  lies  at  reft  between 
equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  firft  endeavour  of  a  writer  to  diftinguifh 
nature  from  cuftom ;  or  that  which  is  eftablifhed  becaufe  it  is 
right,  from  that  which  is  right  only  becaufe  it  is  eftablifhed ; 
that  he  may  neither  violate  eflential  principles  by  a  defire  of  no¬ 
velty,  nor  debar  himfelf  from  the  attainment  of  beauties  within 
his  view,  by  aneedlefs  fear  of  breaking  rules  which  no  literary 
dictator  had  authority  to  enact. 


A  a 
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Numb.  157.  Saturday,  September  17,  1751* 


-O  i  cctdus 


ViyviTcci,  >)  uvei^cit;  fi'iyx  civitui  >$’  Inman* 

Shame  greatly  hurts  or  greatly  helps  mankind 


Hom. 


ElPHINSTON. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

Th  OUGH  one  of  your  cor refpondents  has  prefumed  to 
mention  with  (pme  contempt  that  prefence  of  attention  and 
eafmefs  of  addrefs,  which  the  polite  have  long  agreed  to  cele¬ 
brate  and  efteem,  yet  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  think  them 
unworthy  of  regard  or  cultivation  ;  but  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  as  we  fcldom  value  rightly  what  we  have  never  known 
the  mifery  of  wanting,  his  judgment  has  been  vitiated  by  his 
happinefs  ;  and  that  a'natural  exuberance  of  afliirance  has  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  difcovering  its  excellence  and  ufe. 

This  felicity,  whether  beftowed  by  conftitution,  or  obtained 
by  early  habitudes,  I  can  fcarcely  contemplate  without  envy. 
I  was  bred  under  a  man  of  learning  in  the  country,  who  incul¬ 
cated  nothing  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  the  happinefs 
of  virtue.  By  frequency  of  admonition,  and  confidence  of 
aflertion,  he  prevailed  upon  me  to  believe,  that  the  fplendour 
of  literature  would  always  attract  reverence,  if  net  darkened 
by  corruption.  I  therefore  purfued  my  ftudies  with  inceflant 
induftry,  and  avoided  every  thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to 
confider  either  as  vicious  or  tending  to  vice,  becaufe  I  regarded 
guilt  and  reproach  as  infeparably  united,  and  thought  a  tainted 
reputation  the  greateft  calamity. 

At  the  univerfity,  I  found  no  reafon  for  changing  my  opi¬ 
nion  ;  for  though  many  among  my  fellow-ftudents  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  more  remifs  difcipline  to  gratify  their  paffions  ; 
yet  virtue  preferved  her  natural  fuperiority,  and  thofe  who 
ventured  to  negledl,  were  not  fufFered  to  infult  her.  The 
ambition  of  petty  accomplifhments  found  its  way  into  the  re¬ 
ceptacles 
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ceptacles  of  learning,  but  was  obferved  to  feize  commonly  on 
thofe  who  either  negledted  the  fciences,  or  could  not  attain 
them  j  and  I  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  cf  my 
old  mafter,  and  thought  nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  the 
means  of  gaining  or  imparting  knowledge. 

This  purity  of  manners,  and  intenfenefs  of  application,  foon 
extended  my  renown,  and  I  was  applauded  by  thofe,  whofe 
opinion  I  then  thought  unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man 
that  gave  uncommon  hopes  of  future  eminence.  My  perform¬ 
ances  in  time  reached  my  native  province,  and  my  relations 
congratulated  themfelves  upon  the  new  honours  that  were  added 
to  their  family.  , 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  laurels,  and  fraught 
with  criticifm  and  philofophy.  The  wit  and  the  fcholar  excited 
curiofity,  and  my  acquaintance  was  folicited  by  innumerable 
invitations.  To  pleafe  will  always  be  the  wifh  of  benevolence, 
to  be  admired  muft  be  the  conftant  aim  of  ambition  ;  and  I 
therefore  confidered  myfelf  as  about  to  receive  the  reward  of 
my  honeft  labours,  and  to  find  the  efficacy  of  learning  and  of 
virtue. 

The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the  houfe  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  fummoned  a  multitude  of  his  friends  to  the 
annual  celebration  of  his  wedding-day.  I  fet  forward  with  great 
exultation,  and  thought  myfelf  happy  that  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  difplaying  my  knowledge  to  lo  numerous  an  affembly. 
I  felt  no  fenfe  of  my  own  infufficiency,  till  going  up  flairs  to 
the  dining-  room,  I  heard  the  mingled  roar  of  obftreperous  mer¬ 
riment.  I  was  however  difgufted  rather  than  terrified,  and 
went  forward  without  dejection.  The  whole  company  rofe 
at  my  entrance  ;  but  when  I  faw  fo  many  eyes  fixed  at  once 
upon  me,  I  was  blafted  with  a  fudden  imbecility,  I  was  quelled 
by  fome  namelefs  power  which  I  found  impoffible  to  be  refilled. 
My  fight  was  dazzled,  my  cheeks  glowed,  my  perceptions 
were  confounded ;  I  was  haraffed  by  the  multitude  of  eager 
falutations,  and  returned  the  common  civilities  with  hefitation 
and  impropriety  ;  the  fenfe  of  my  own  blunders  increafed  rny 
confufion,  and  before  the  exchange  of  ceremonies  allowed  me 
to  fit  down,  I  was  ready  to  fink  under  the  oppreffion  of  fur- 
prize  ;  my  voice  grew  weak,  and  my  knees  trembled. 

The  aflembly  then  refumed  their  places,  and  I  fat  with  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To  the  queftions  of  curiofity,  or 
the  appeals  of  complaifance,  I  could  feldom  anfwer  but  with 
negative  monofyllables,  or  profeffions  of  ignorance ;  for  the 
fubjedts  on  which  they  converfed,  were  fuch  as  are  feldom  dif- 
cuiled  in  books,  and  were  therefore  out  of  my  range  of  know- 
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ledge.  infold  clergyman,  who  rightly  conjectured 

the  reafofrt^l^  contife^lbfs,.  relieved  me  by  fome  queftions 
about  the  w-efent  ftate  of  natural  knowledge,  and  engaged  me 
by  an  appearance  of  doubt  zfrtf  oppofition,  in  the  explication 
and  defence  of  the  Newtoriicm  philofophy. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  my  own  abilities  roufed  me  from  de- 
preffion,  and  long  familiarity  with  my  fubject  enabled  me  to 
difcourfe  with  eafe  and  volubility;  but  however  I  might  pleafe 
myfelf,  I  found  very  little  added  by  my  demonftrations  to  the 
fatisfacfion  of  the  company ;  and  my  antagonift,  who  knew  the 
laws  of  converfation  too  well  to  detain  their  attention  long 
upon  an  unpleafing  topick,  after  he  had  commended  my  acute- 
nefs  and  comprehenlion,  difmiffed  the  controverfy,  and  refigned 
me  to  my  former  infignificance  and  perplexity. 

After  dinner,  I  received  from  the  ladies,  who  had  heard  that 
I  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the  tea-table.  I  congratulated 
myfelf  upon  an  opportunity  to  efcape  from  the  company,  whofe 
gaiety  began  to  be  tumultuous,  and  among  whom  feveral  hints 
had  been  dropped  of  the  ufeleffnefs  of  univerfities,  the  folly  of 
book-learning,  and  the  awkwardnefs  of  fcholars.  To  the  la¬ 
dies  therefore  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  from  clamour,  infult,  and 
rufticity  ;  but  found  my  heart  fink  as  I  approached  their  apart¬ 
ment,  and  was  again  difconcerted  by  the  ceremonies  of  entrance, 
and  confounded  by  the  neceffity  of  encountering  fo  many  eyes 
at  once.  f 

When  I  fat  down  I  confidered  that  fomething  pretty  was  al¬ 
ways  faid  to  ladies,  and  refolved  to  recover  my  credit  by  fome 
elegant  obfervation  or  graceful  compliment.  I  applied  myfelf 
to  the  recollection  of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard  in  praife 
of  beauty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  fome  clalflcal  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  prefent  occafion.  I  funk  into  profound  medita¬ 
tion,  revolved  the  characters  of  the  heroines  of  old,  confidered 
whatever  the  poets  have  fung  in  their  praife,  and  after  having 
borrowed  and  invented,  chofen  and  rejected,  a  thoufand  fenti- 
ments,  which  if  I  had  uttered  them,  would  not  have  been  un- 
derftood,  I  was  awakened  from  my  dream  of  learned  gallantry, 
by  the  fervant  who  diftributed  the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  fituations  more  inceffantly  uneafy  than 
that  in  which  the  man  is  placed  who  is  watching  an  opportunity 
to  fpeak,  without  courage  to  take  it  when  it  is  offered,  and 
who,  though  he  refolves  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities, 
always  finds  fome  reafon  or  other  for  delaying  it  to  the  next 
minute.  I  was  afhamed  of  filence,  yet  could  find  nothing  to 
fay  of  elegance  or  importance  equal  to  my  wifttes.  The  la¬ 
dies,  afraid  of  my  learning,  thought  themfelves  not  qualified 
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to  propofe  any  fubjedd  of  prattle  to  a  man  fo  famous  for  dii- 
pute,  and  there  was  nothing  on  either  fide  but  impatience  and 
*  vexation. 

In  this  conflict  of  fhame,  as  I  was  reaflembling  my  fcattered 
fentiments,  and,  refolving  to  force  my  imagination'  to  fome 
fprightly  fally,  had  juft  found  a  very  happy  compliment,  by 
too  much  attention  to  my  own  meditations,  I  differed  the  faucer 
to  drop  from  my  hand.  The  cup  was  broken,  the  lap-dog  was 
fcalded,  a  brocaded  petticoat  was  ftained,  and  the  whole  affem- 
bly  was  thrown  into  diforder.  I  now  confidered  all  hopes  of  re¬ 
putation  as  at  an  end,  and  while  they  were  confoling  and  affift- 
ing  one  another,  ftole  away  in  filence. 

The  mifadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are  not  yet  at  an 
end  ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the  meaneft  of  them  that  tri¬ 
umphed  over  me  in  this  ftate  of  ftupidity  and  contempt,  and 
feel  the  fame  terrors  encroaching  upon  my  heart  at  the  fight  of 
thofe  who  have  once  impreffed  them.  Shame,  above  any  other 
paffion,  propagates  itfelf.  Before  thofe  who  have  feen  me  con¬ 
fided,  I  can  never  appear  without  new  confufion,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  weaknefs  which  I  formerly  difcovered,  hin¬ 
ders  me  from  ailing  or  fpeaking  with  my  natural  force. 

But  is  this  mifery,  Mr.  Rambler ,  never  to  ceafe  ?  have  I 
fpent  my  life  in  ftudy  only  to  become  the  fport  of  the  ignorant, 
and  debarred  myfelf  from  all  the  common  enjoyments  of  youth 
to  colleil  ideas  which  muft  fleep  in  filence,  and  form  opinions 
which  I  muft  not  divulge  ?  Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  by  what 
means  I  may  refcue  my  faculties  from  thefe  Ihackles  of  cow¬ 
ardice,  how  I  may  rife  to  a  level  with  my  fellow-beings,  recal 
myfelf  from  this  languor  of  involuntary  fubj edition  to  the  free 
exertion  of  my  intelleits,  and  add  to  the  power  of  reafoning 
the  liberty  of  fpeech. 


I  am,  SIR,  See. 
VERECUNDULUS. 
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Grammaiici  ceriani,  ci  adhuc  fub  judicc  Us  ejl . 

- Criticks  yet  contend, 

And  of  their  vain  dil'pu tings  find  no  end. 


Hok- 


Fraxcis. 


CrI  T I  Cl  S  M,  though  dignified  from  the  earlieft  ages  by 
the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  knowledge  and  fagacity,  and, 
f, r_cc  the  revival  of  polite  literature,  tne  favourite  Itudy  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  fcholars,  has  not  yet  attained  the  certainty  and  liability 
of  fcience.  The  rules  hitherto  received  are  feldom  drawn 
from  any  fettled  principle  or  felf-eviaenl  poflulate,  or  adapted 
to  the  natural  and  invariable  conftitution  of  things  ;  but  will 
be  found  upon  examination,  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  legiflators, 
authorifed  only  by  themfeives,  who,  out  of  various  means  by 
which  the  fame  end  may  be  attained,  fele&ed  fuch  as  happened 
to  occur  to  their  own  reflexion,  and  then,  by  a  law  which  idle- 
nefs  and  timidity  were  too  willing  to  obey,  prohibited  new  ex¬ 
periments  of  wit,  reilrained  fancy  from  the  indulgence  of  her 
innate  inclination  to  hazard  and  adventure,  and  condemned 
all  future  flights  of  genius  to  purlue  the  path  of  the  Meonian 

eagle.  .  . 

This  authority  maybe  more  juftly  oppofed,  as  it  is  apparently 
derived  from  them  whom  they  endeavoured  to  controul  ;  for 
we  owe  few  of  the  rules  of  writing  to  the  acutenefs  of  crL 
ticks,  who  have  generally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having  read 
the  works  of  great  authors  with  attention,  they  have  cbierved 
the  arransement  of  their  matter,  or  the  graces  of  their  expref- 
fion,  and~  then  expeded  honour  and  reverence  for  precepts 
which  they  never  could  have  invented  :  fo  that  practice  has 
introduced  rules,  rather  than  rules  have  directed  praaice. 

*  For  this  reafon  the  laws  of  every  fpecies  of  writing  have 
been  fettled  by  the  ideas  of  him  who  firfl:  raifed  it  to  reputation, 
without  enquiry  whether  his  performances  were  not  yet  fufeep- 
tible  of  improvement.  The  excellencies  and  faults  of  celebrated 
writers  have  been  equally  recommended  to  pofterity;  and  fo 
fkr  has  blind  reverence  prevailed,  that  even  the  number  of  their 
books  has  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation, 
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The  imagination  of  the  firft  authors  of  lyrick  poetry  was 
vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  knowledge  various  and  exten- 
five.  Living  in  an  age  when  fcience  had  been  little  cultivated, 
and  when  the  minds  of  their  auditors,  not  being  accuftomed 
to  accurate  infpeftion,  were  eafily  dazzled  by  glaring  ideas, 
they  applied  themfelves  to  inftruCt,  rather  by  fhort  fentences 
and  ftriking  thoughts  than  by  regular  argumentation;  and  find¬ 
ing  attention  more  fuccefsfully  excited  by  fudden  fallies  and  un¬ 
expected  exclamations,  than  by  the  more  artful  and  placid  beau¬ 
ties  of  methodical  deduction,  they  loofed  their  genius  to  its 
own  courfe,  pafied  from  one  fentiment  to  another  without  ex- 
preffing  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  roved  at  large  over  the 
ideal  world  with  fuch  lightnefs  and  agility,  that  their  footfteps 
are  fcarcely  to  be  traced. 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  writers  the 
criticks  deduce  the  rules  of  lyrick  poetry,  which  they  have  fet 
free  from  all  the  laws  by  which  other  compofitions  are  con¬ 
fined,  and  allow  to  negleCt  the  niceties  of  tranfition,  to  ftart 
into  remote  digreflions,  and  to  wander  without  reftraint  from 
one  feene  of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  effays, 
reconciled  mankind  to  the  fame  licentioufnefs  in  fhort  differta- 
tions  ;  and  he  therefore  who  wants  fkill  to  form  a  plan,  or 
diligence  to  purfue  it,  needs  only  entitle  his  performance  an 
eflay,  to  acquire  the  right  of  heaping  together  the  collections 
of  half  his  life,  without  order,  coherence,  or  propriety. 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  are  endured  without  difguft 
when  they  are  aflociated  with  tranfeendent  merit,  and  may  be 
fometimes  recommended  to  weak  judgments  by  the  luftre 
which  they  obtain  from  their  union  with  excellence  ;  but  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  prefume  to  fuperintend  the  tafte  or 
morals  of  mankind,  to  feparate  delufive  combinations,  anddif- 
tinguifh  that  which  may  be  praifed  from  that  which  can  only  be 
excufed.  As  vices  never  promote  happinefs,  though  when 
overpowered  by  more  aCtive  and  more  numerous  virtues,  they 
cannot  totally  deftroy  it ;  fo  confufion  and  irregularity  produce 
no  beauty,  though  they  cannot  always  obftruCt  the  brightnefs 
of  genius  and  learning.  To  proceed  from  one  truth  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  conneCt  diftant  propofitions  by  regular  confequences, 
is  the  great  prerogative  of  man.  Independent  and  unconnected 
fentiments  flafhing  upon  the  mind  in  quick  fucceffion,  may, 
for  a  time,  delight  by  their  novelty,  but  they  differ  from  fyfte- 
matical  reafoning,  as  fingle  notes  from  harmony,  as  glances  of 
lightning  from  the  radiance  of  the  fun. 
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When  rules  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  precedents  than 
reafon,  there  is  danger  not  only  from  the  faults  of  an  author, 
but  from  the  errors  of  thofe  who  criticife  his  works;  fince 
they  may  often  miflead  their  pupils  by  falfe  reprefentations,  as 
the  Ciceronian s  of  the  fixteenth  century  were  betrayed  into 
barbarifms  by  corrupt  copies  of  their  darling  writer. 

It  is  eftablifhed  at  prefent,  that  the  proemial  lines  of  a  poem, 
in  which  the  general  iubjeCt  is  propofed,  mull  be  void  of  glit¬ 
ter  and  embellifhment.  “  The  firft  lines  of  Paradife  Lojl 
fays  Jddifon ,  “  are  perhaps  as  plain,  fimple,  and  unadorned, 
“  as  any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  particular  the  author 
“  has  conformed  hjmfelf  to  the  example  of  Homer ,  and  the 
<c  precept  of  Horace .” 

This  obfervation  feems  to  have  been  made  by  an  implicit 
adoption  of  the  common  opinion,  without  confideration  either 
of  the  precept  or  example.  Had  Horace  been  confulted,  he 
Would  have  been  found  to  direCt  only  whatfhould  be  comprifed 
in  the  propofition,  not  how  it  fhould  be  exprefled,  and  t©  have 
commended  Homer  in  oppofition  to  a  meaner  poet,  not  for  the 
gradual  elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the  judicious  expanfion  of 
his  plan  ;  for  difplaying  unpromifed  events,  not  for  producing 
unexpected  elegancies. 

- - Speciofa  deh'tnc  miracula  prom.it  ^ 

Antiphaten  Scyllamque,  &  cum  Cy elope  Char yh dim. 

But  from  a  cloud  of  fmoke  he  breaks  to  light, 

And  pours  his  fpecious  miracles  to  fight  ; 

Antiphates  his  hideous  feaft  devours, 

Charybdis  barks,  and  Polyphemus  roars.  Francis. 

If  the  exordial  verfes  of  Homer  be  compared  with  the 
reft  of  the  poem,  they  will  not  appear  remarkable  for  plain- 
nefs  or  fimplicity,  but  rather  eminently  adorned  and  illumi¬ 
nated. 

AvS,?so  ot  ivvi7rl  Mot /<?«  sroXvr^oTro)',  05  ptciXct  sroAAco 
I7Asoyp^^>),  17TU  T^o/ij?  h^ov  sfJoA/s^ov  iirs^crV 
IToAA Zv  S’  t'biv  i iVeco,  voov  lyva 

FIoAAco  S’  oy  h  icovtio  M#£»  ooAysoc  ov  cocclco  Svftav, 

’A^vvpctv®^  h  Is  'kvpw  xj  vovov  srooigov- 
’AAA’ oiS’ clr^oiui  ifflertrdlo  tipcivos  mg’ 

AvrZv  yd^  cItccj  6aXt/)7iv  oA o<lo, 

N^Vtoi  o<  y.cnca.  /3otIs  v  ’n  if’iovt&r’  >11X1010 
’HcrSitV  cot ;roc£  0  ro7rtv  ciQuXito  vofiptov  tiy-co?, 

T»v  <otoo'0ev  ys,  6id,  OvyzT Ato;,  ii7rl  kxi  ofitv. 
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The  man,  for  wifdom’s  various  arts  renown’d, 

Long  exercis’d  in  woes,  O  mufe  !  refound. 

Who,  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the  deftin’d  fall 
Of  facred  Troy,  and  raz’d  her  heav’n-built  wall, 

Wand’ring  from  clime  to  clime  obfervant  ftray’d, 

Their  manners  noted,  and  their  ftates  furvey'd. 

On  ftormy  feas  unnumber’d  toils  he  bore, 

Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  fhore  : 

Vain  toils  !  their  impious  folly  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day  : 

The  god  vindictive  doom’d  them  never  more 
(Ah  men  unblefs’d)  to  touch  that  natal  Ihore. 

O  fnatch  fome  portion  of  thefe  aCts  from  fate, 

Celeftial  mufe  !  and  to  our  world  relate.  Pops. 

The  firft  verfes  of  the  Iliad  are  in  like  manner  particularly 
fplendid,  and  the  proportion  of  the  Eneid  clofes  with  dignity 
and  magnificence  not  often  to  be  found  even  in  the  poetry  of 
Virgil. 

The  intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raife  expectation,  and 
fufpend  it ;  fomething  therefore  muft  be  difcovered,  and  fome- 
thing  concealed  ;  and  the  poet,  while  the  fertility  of  his  invent 
tion  is  yet  unknown,  may  properly  recommend  himfelf  by  the 
grace  of  his  language. 

He  that  reveals  too  much,  or  promifes  too  little  ;  he  that 
never  irritates  the  intellectual  appetite,  or  that  immediately 
fatiates  it,  equally  defeats  his  own  purpofe,  It  is  necelfary  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  reader,  that  the  events  fhould  not  be  anti¬ 
cipated,  and  how  then  can  his  attention  be  invited,  but  by 
grandeur  of  expreflion  l 
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Numb.  159.  Tuesday,  September  24 ,  1751. 

Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorcm 

Pojfis  et  magnam  morli  deponere  partem.  Hor. 

The  pov/’r  of  "words,  and  foothing  founds  appeafe 

The  raging  pain,  and  leffen the  difeafe.  Francis. 

The  imbecility  with  which  Verecundulus  complains  that 
the  prefence  of  a  numerous  alTembly  freezes  his  faculties,  is 
particularly  incident  to  the  ftudious  part  of  mankind,  whofe 
education  neceflarily  fecludes  them  in  their  earlier  years  from 
mingled  converfe,  till  at  their  difmiffion  from  fchools  and  aca¬ 
demies  they  plunge  at  once  into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and 
coming  forth  from  the  gloom  of  folitude  are  overpowered  by 
the  blaze  of  publick  life. 

It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that,  as  the  feathers 
and  ftrength  of  a  bird  grow  together,  and  her  wings  are  not 
completed  till  fhe  is  able  to  fly,  fo  fome  proportion  fhould  be 
preferved  in  the  human  kind  between  judgment  and  courage  ; 
the  precipitation  of  inexperience  is  therefore  reftrained  by 
Ihame,  and  we  remain  fhackled  by  timidity,  till  we  have  learned 
to  fpeak  and  add  with  propriety, 

I  believe  few  can  review  the  days  of  their  youth,  without 
recollecting  temptations,  which  ihame,  rather  than  virtue, 
enabled  them  to  refill ;  and  opinions  which,  however  erro¬ 
neous  in  their  principles,  and  dangerous  in  their  confequences, 
they  have  panted  to  advance  at  the  hazard  of  contempt  and 
hatred,  when  they  found  themfelves  irrefiflibly  deprefled  by 
a  languid  anxiety,  which  feifed  them  at  the  moment  of  utter¬ 
ance,  and  ftill  gathered  ftrength  from  their  endeavours  to  re¬ 
fill  it. 

It  generally  happens  that  aflurance  keeps  an  even  pace  with 
ability,  and  the  fear  of  mifcarriage,  which  hinders  our  firlf  at¬ 
tempts,  is  gradually  dilfipated  as  our  Ikill  advances  towards 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  That  balhfulnefs  therefore  which  prevents 
difgrace,  that  Ihort  and  temporary  Ihame,  which  fecures  us 
from  the  danger  of  lalting  reproach,  cannot  be  properly  counted 
among  our  misfortunes. 

Balhfulnefs, 
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Bnlhfulnefs,  however  it  may  incommode  for  a  moment, 
fcarcely  ever  produces  evils  of  long  continuance  3  it  may  flulh 
the  cheek,  flutter  in  the  heart,  dejedl  the  eyes,  and  enchain 
the  tongue,  but  its  mifchiefs  foon  pafs  off  without  remem¬ 
brance.  It  may  fometimes  exclude  pleafure,  but  feldom  opens 
any  avenue  to  forrovv  or  remorfe.  It  is  obferved  fomewhere, 
that  few  have  repented  of  having  forborne  to  fpeak. 

To  excite  oppofition,  and  inflame  malevolence,  is  the  un¬ 
happy  privilege  of  courage  made  arrogant  by  confeioufnefs  of 
ftrength.  No  man  finds  in  himfelf  any  inclination  to  attack 
or  oppofe  him  who  confefles  his  fuperiority  by  blulhing  in  his 
prefence.  Qualities  exerted  with  apparent  fearfulnefs,  receive 
applaufe  from  every  voice,  and  fupport  from  every  hand. 
Diffidence  may  check  refolution  and  obftruT  performance,  but 
compenfates  its  embarraflments  by  more  important  advantages  j 
it  conciliates  the  proud,  and  foftens  the  fevere,  averts  envy 
from  excellence,  and  cenfure  from  mifcarriage. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  knowledge  and  virtue  remain  too 
long  congealed  by  this  frigorifick  power,  as  the  principles  of 
vegetation  are  fometimes  obftrudled  by  lingering  frofts.  He 
that  enters  late  into  a  publick  ftation,  though  with  all  the  abi¬ 
lities  requifite  to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  will  find  his  pow¬ 
ers  at  firft  impeded  by  a  timidity  which  he  himfelf  knows  to 
be  vicious,  and  mufti  ftruggle  long  againft:  dejetftion  and  re- 
ludlance,  before  he  obtains  the  full  command  of  his  own  at¬ 
tention,  and  adds  the  gracefulnefs  of  eafe  to  the  dignity  of 
merit. 

For  this  difeafe  of  the  mind  I  know  not  whether  any  reme¬ 
dies  of  much  efficacy  can  be  found.  To  advife  a  man  unac- 
cuftomed  to  the  eyes  of  multitudes  to  mount  a  tribunal  without 
perturbation,  to  tell  him  whofe  life  was  palled  in  the  {hades  of 
contemplation,  that  he  muft  not  be  difconcerted  or  perplexed 
in  receiving  and  returning  the  compliments  of  a  fplendid  aflem- 
bly,  is  to  advife  an  inhabitant  of  Brafil  or  Sumatra  not  to  ftii— 
ver  at  an  Englijh  winter,  or  him  who  has  always  lived  upon  a 
plain  to  look  from  a  precipice  without  emotion.  It  is  to  fup- 
pofe  cuftom  inftantaneoufly  controllable  by  reafon,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  communicate  by  precept  that  which  only  time  and 
habit  can  bellow. 

He  that  hopes  by  philofophy  and  contemplation  alone  to  for¬ 
tify  himfelf  againft  that  awe  which  all,  at  their  firft  appearance 
on  the  ftage  of  life,  muft  feel  from  the  fpedlators,  will,  at  the 
hour  of  need,  be  mocked  by  his  refutation  ;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
$her  the  prefervatives  which  Plato  relates  Aioibiades  to  have 
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received  from  Socrates,  when  he  was  about  to  fpeak  in  pub- 
lick,  proved  firficient  to  fecure  him  from  the  powerful  fafci- 
nation. 

Yet  as  the  effects  of  time  may  by  art  andinduftry  be  acce¬ 
lerated  or  retarded,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  confider  how  this 
troublefome  inftinct  may  be  oppofed  when  it  exceeds  its  juft 
proportion,  and  inftead  of  reprefling  petulance  and  temerity, 
filences  eloquence,  and  debilitates  force ;  fince,  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  hoped  that  anxiety  fliould  be  immediately  diffipated,  it. 
may  be  at  leaft  fomewhat  abated  ;  and  the  paffions  will  operate 
with  lefs  violence,  when  reafon  rifes  againft  them,  than  while 
file  either  {lumbers  in  neutrality,  or,  miftaking  her  intereft, 
lends  them  her  afiiftance. 

No  caufe  more  frequently  produces  bafhfulnefs  than  too  high 
an  opinion  of  our  own  importance.  He  that  imagines  an  af- 
fembly  filled  with  his  merit,  panting  with  expectation,  and 
hufhed  with  attention,  eafily  terrifies  himfelf  with  the  dread 
of  difappointing  them,  and  ftrains  his  imagination  in  purfuit  of 
fomething  that  may  vindicate  the  veracity  of  fame,  and  {hew 
that  his  reputation  was  not  gained  by  chance.  He  confiders, 
that  what  he  {hall  fay  or  do  will  never  be  forgotten ;  that  re¬ 
nown  or  infamy  are  fufpended  upon  every  fyllable,  and  that 
nothing  ought  to  fall  from  him  which  will  not  bear  the  teft  of 
time.  Under  fuch  folicitude,  who  can  wonder  that  the  mind 
is  overwhelmed,  and,  by  ftruggling  with  attempts  above  her 
ftrength,  quickly  finics  into  ianguiihment  and  defpondency  ? 

The  moft  ufeful  medicines  are  often  unpleafing  to  the  tafte. 
Thofe  who  are  opprefled  by  their  own  reputation,  will  perhaps 
not  be  comforted  by  hearing  that  their  cares  are  unneceflary. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  regarded  by  the  reft  of 
thelworld.  He  that  confiders  how  little  he  dwells  upon  the 
condition  of  others,  will  learn  how  little  the  attention  of  others 
is  attracted  by  himfelf.  While  we  fee  multitudes  palling  before 
us,  of  whom  perhaps  not  one  appears  to  deferve  our  notice, 
or  excite  our  fympathy,  we  {hould  remember,  that  we  likewife 
are  loft  in  the  fame  throng ;  that  the  eye  which  happens  to 
glance  upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment  on  him  that  follows  us, 
and  that  the  utmoft  which  we  can  reafonably  hope  or  fear,  is 
to  fill  a  vacant  hour  with  prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 
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Numb.  160.  Saturday,  September  28,  1751* 

- Inter  fe  convenit  urfis.  J  u  V « 

.  i 

Beafts  of  each  hind  their  fellows  fpare ; 

Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear. 

_  < 

«Te  E  world,”  fays  Locke ,”  has  people  of  all  forts.”  As 
in  the  general  hurry  produced  by  the  fuperfiuities  of  fome,  and 
neceflities  of  others,  no  man  needs  to  ftand  ftill  for  want  of  em¬ 
ployment,  fo  in  the  innumerable  gradations  of  ability,  and  end- 
lefs  varieties  of  itudy  and  inclination,  no  employment  can  be 
vacant  for  want  of  a  man  qualified  to  difcharge  it. 

Such  is  probably  the  natural  ftate  of  the  univerfe,  but  it  is 
fo  much  deformed  by  intereft  and  paffioji,  that  tiw  benefit  of 
this  adaptation  of  men  to  things  is  not  always  perceived.  The1 
folly  or  indigence  of  thofe  who  fet  their  fervices  to  fale,  inclines 
them  to  boaft  of  qualifications  which  they  do  not  poflefs,  and 
attempt  bufinefs  which  they  do  not  underftand  ;  and  they  who*f* 
have  the  power  of  afligning  to  others  the  talk  of  life,  are  fel- 
dom  honeit  or  feldom  happy  in  their  nominations.  Patrons  are 
corrupted  by  avarice,  cheated  by  credulity,  or  overpowered  by 
^efiftlefe,  folicitation.  They  are  fometimes  too  ftrongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  honeft  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  the  prevalence  of 
virtuous  compaflion.  >  For,  whatever  cool  reafon  may  di refit, 
it  is  not  eafy  for  a  man  of  tender  and  fcrupulous  goodnefs  to 
overlook  the  immediate  effect  of  his  own  actions,  by  turning 
his  eyes  upon  remoter  confequences,  and  to  do  that  which  mufi 
give  prefent  pain,  for  the  fake  of  obviating  evils  yet  unfelt,  or 
fecuring  advantage  in  time  to  come.  What  is  diftant  is  in  it- 
felf  obfcure,  and,  when  we  have  no  wifh  to  fee  it,  eafily  ef- 
capes  our  notice,  or  takes  fuch  a  form  as  defire  or  imagination 
bellows  upon  it. 

Every  man  might  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the  multitudes  that 
fwarm  about  him,  find  fome  kindred  mind  with  which  he  could 
unite  in  confidence  and  friendfliip  ;  yet  we  fee  many  ftraggling 
Angle  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an  afTociate,  and. 
pining  with  the  neceflity  of  confining  their  fentiments  to  their 
own  bofoms. 

This 
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This  inconvenience  arifes  in  like  manner  from  ftruggles  of 
the  will  againft  the  underftanding.  It  is  not  often  difficult  to 
find  a  fuitable  companion,  if  every  man  would  be  content 
with  fuch  as  he  is  qualified  to  pleafe.  But  if  vanity  tempts 
him  to  forfake  his  rank,  and  poft  himfelf  among  thofe  with 
whom  no  common  intereft  or  mutual  pleafure  can  ever  unite 
him,  he  muft  always  live  in  a  ftate  of  unfocial  feparation,  with¬ 
out  tendernefs  and  without  truft. 

There  are  many  natures  which  can  never  approach  within 
a  certain  diftance,  and  which,  when  any  irregular  motive  im¬ 
pels  them  towards  contadt,  feem  to  ftart  back  from  each  other 
by  fome  invincible  repulfion.  There  are  others  which  imme¬ 
diately  cohere  whenever  they  come  into  the  reach  of  mutual 
attraction,  and  with  very  little  formality  of  preparation  mingle 
intimately  as  foon  as  they  meet.  Every  man,  whom  either 
bufinefs  or  curiofity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the  world,  will 
recoiled!  many  inftances  of  fondnefs  and  difhke,  which  have 
forced  themfelves  upon  him  without  the  intervention  of  his 
judgment  ;  of  difpofitions  to  court  fome  and  avoid  others,  when 
he  could  affign  no  reafon  for  the  preference,  or  none  adequate 
to  the  violence  of  his  paffions  ;  of  influence  that  added  inftan- 
taneoufly  upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  perfua- 
ftons  could  ever  overcome. 

Among  thofe  with  whom  time  and  intercourfe  have  made  us 
familiar,  we  feel  our  affedtions  divided  in  different  proportions 
without  much  regard  to  moral  or  intelledbual  merit.  Every 
man  knows  fome  whom  he  cannot  induce  himfelf  to  truft, 
though  he  has  no  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  they  would  betray  him  ; 
thofe  to  whom  he  cannot  complain,  though  he  never  obferved 
them  to  want  compaffion  ;  thofe  in  vvhofe  prefence  he  never 
can  be  gay,  though  excited  by  invitations  to  mirth  and  freedom ; 
and  thofe  from  whom  he  cannot  be  content  to  receive  inftruc- 
tion,  though  they  never  infulted  his  ignorance  by  contempt  or 
oftentation. 

That  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  thofe  inftincts  of  kindnefs 
and  difiike,  or  that  reafon  fhould  blindly  follow  them,  I  am  far 
from  intending  to  cultivate:  It  is  very  certain  that  by  indul¬ 
gence  we  may  give  them  ftrength  which  they  have  not  from 
nature,  and  almoft  every  example  of  ingratitude  and  treachery 
proves,  that  by  obeying  them  we  may  commit  our  happinefs 
to  thofe  who  are  very  unworthy  of  fo  great  a  truft.  But  it 
may  deferve  to  be  remarked,  that  fince  few  contend  much  with 
their  inclinations,  it  is  generally  vain  to  folicit  the  good-will 
of  thofe  whom  we  perceive  t.ius  involuntarily  alienated  from 
us;  neither  knowledge  nor  virtue  will  reconcile  antipathy,  and 
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though  officioufhefs  may  for  a  time  be  admitted,  and  diligence 
applauded,  they  will  at  laft  be  difmilfed  with  coldnefs,  or  dis¬ 
couraged  by  negledf. 

Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  ftealing  upon  the  af- 
fe£tions,  of  exciting  univerfal  benevolence,  and  difpofing  every 
heart  to  fondnefs  and  friendfhip.  But  this  is  a  felicity  granted 
only  to  the  favourites  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  find  a  different  reception  from  different  difpofitions  ;  they 
fometimes  obtain  unexpe£ted  careffes  from  thofe  whom  they 
never  flattered  with  uncommon  regard,  and  fometimes  exhauft 
all  their  arts  of  pleafing  without  effedt.  To  thefe  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  look  round  and  attempt  every  breaft  in  which  they  find 
virtue  fufficient  for  the  foundation  of  friendfhip  ;  to  enter  into 
the  crowd,  and  try  whom  chance  will  offer  to  their  notice,  till 
they  fix  on  fome  temper  congenial  to  their  own,  as  the  mag¬ 
net  roiled  in  the  duff  collects  the  fragments  of  its  kindred  metal 
from  a  thoufand  particles  of  other  fubftances. 

Every  man  muff  have  remarked  the  facility  with  which  the 
kindnefs  of  others  is  fometimes  gained  by  thofe  to  whom  he 
never  could  have  imparted  his  own.  We  are  by  our  occupa¬ 
tions,  education,  and  habits  of  life,  divided  almoft  into  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies,  which  regard  one  another  for  the  moft  part  with 
fcorn  and  malignity.  Each  of  thefe  claffes  of  the  human  race 
has  defires,  fears,  and  converfation,  vexations  and  merriment 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  cares  which  another  cannot  feel ;  pleafures 
which  he  cannot  partake  ;  and  modes  of  expreffing  every  fen- 
fation  which  he  cannot  underftand.  That  frolick  which  fhakes 
one  man  with  laughter,  will  convulfe  another  with  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  the  ftrain  of  jocularity  which  in  one  place  obtains  treats 
and  patronage,  would  in  another  be  heard  with  indifference, 
and  in  a  third  with  abhorrence. 

To  raife  efteem  we  muft  benefit  others,  to  procure  love  we 
muff  pleafe  them.  Arijiotle  obferves,  that  old  men  do  not  rea¬ 
dily  form  friendfhips,  becaufe  they  are  not  eafily  fufceptible  of 
pleafure.  He  that  can  contribute  to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant 
hour,  or  partake  with  equal  guft  the  favourite  amufement,  he 
whofe  mind  is  employed  on  the  fame  objects,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  never  haraffes  the  underftanding  with  unaccuftomed  ideas, 
will  be  welcomed  without  ardour,  and  left  with  regret,  unlefs 
he  deftroys  thofe  recommendations  by  faults  with  which  peace 
and  fecurity  caunot  confift. 

It  were  happy,  if,  in  forming  friendfhips,  virtue  could  con¬ 
cur  with  pleafure  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  human  gratifications 
approach  fo  nearly  to  vice,  that  few  who  make  the  delight  of 
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others  their  rule  of  conduct,  can  avoid  difingenuous  compli¬ 
ances  ;  yet  certainly  he  that  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  driven  or  al¬ 
lured  from  virtue,  miftakes  his  own  intereft,  fince  he  gains 
fuccour  by  means,  for  which  his  friend,  if  ever  he  becomes 
wife,  muft  fcorn  him,  and  for  which  at  laft  he  muft  fcorn  him- 
ielf. 


Numb.  161.  Tuesday,  Ofiober  1,  1751. 

O/i)  (pvXXav  yivzti,  rottidi  wAvSg»».  Hom. 

Frail  as  the  leaves  that  quiver  on  the  fprays. 

Like  them  man  flourilhes,  like  them  decays. 

Mr.  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

You  have  formerly  obferved  that  curiofity  often  termi¬ 
nates  in  barren  knowledge,  and  that  the  mind  is  prompted  to 
ftudy  and  enquiry  rather  by  the  uneafinefs  of  ignorance,  than 
the  hope  of  profit.  Nothing  can  be  of  lefs  importance  to  any 
prefent  intereft  than  the  fortune  of  thofe  who  have  been  long 
loft  in  the  grave,  and  from  whom  nothing  now  can  be  hoped 
or  feared.  Yet  to  rouze  the  zeal  of  a  true  antiquary,  little 
more  is  neceflary  than  to  mention  a  name  which  mankind  have 
confpired  to  forget ;  he  will  make  his  way  to  remote  fcenes 
of  acftion  through  obfcurity  and  contradidlion,  as  Tully  fought 
amidft  bufhes  and  brambles  the  tomb  of  Archimedes. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  how  it  concerns  him  that  gathers 
the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  of  an  eftate,  to  know  through 
what  families  the  land  has  palled,  who  is  regiftered  in  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  furvey  as  its  poffeftor,  how  often  it  has  been  forfeited 
by  treafon,  or  how  often  fold  by  prodigality.  The  power  or 
wealth  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot  be  much 
increafed  by  an  enquiry  after  the  names  of  thofe  barbarians, 
who  deftroved  one  another  twenty  centuries  ago,  in  contefts 
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for  the  flicker  of  woods  or  convenience  of  pafturage.  Yet 
we  fee  that  no  man  can  be  at  reft  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  new 
purchafe  till  he  has  learned  the  hiftory  of  his  grounds  from 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  parifh,  and  that  no  nation  omits 
to  record  the  aCtions  of  their  anceftors,  however  bloody,  fa- 
vage,  and  rapacious. 

The  fame  difpofition,  as  different  opportunities  call  it  forth, 
difcovers  itfelf  in  great  or  little  things.  I  have  always  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  wife  man  to  Humber  in  total  inactivity,  only 
becaufe  he  happens  to  have  no  employment  equal  to  his  ambi¬ 
tion  or  genius  ;  it  is  therefore  my  cuftom  to  apply  my  attention 
to  the  objeCts  before  me,  and  as  I  cannot  think  any  place  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice  that  affords  a  habitation  to  a  man  of  letters, 
I  have  collected  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  feveral  gar¬ 
rets  in  which  I  have  refided. 

f^uantulacunque  ejlis,  vos  ego  magna  vocq. 

How  fmall  to  others,  but  how  great  to  me  ! 

Many  of  thefe  narratives  my  induftry  has  been  able  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  confiderable  length  ;  but  the  woman  with  whom  I 
now  lodge  has  lived  only  eighteen  months  in  the  houfe,  and 
can  give  no  account  of  its  ancient  revolutions  ;  the  plaifterer 
having,  at  her  entrance,  obliterated,  by  his  white-wafh,  aft  the 
fmoky  memorials  which  former  tenants  had  left  upon  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  politicians, 
philofophers,  and  poets. 

When  I  firft  cheapened  my  lodgings,  the  landlady  told  me, 
that  fhe  hoped  I  was  not  an  author,  for  the  lodgers  on  the  firft 
floor  had  ftipulated  that  the  upper  rooms  fhould  not  be  occupied 
by  a  noify  trade.  I  very  readily  promifed  to  give  no  diftur- 
bance  to  her  family,  and  foon  difpatched  a  bargain  on  the  ufual 
terms. 

I  had  not  fiept  many  nights  in  my  new  apartments  before  I 
began  to  enquire  after  my  predeceffors,  and  found  my  land¬ 
lady,  whofe  imagination  is  filled  chiefly  with  her  own  affairs, 
very  ready  to  give  me  information. 

Curiofity,  like  all  other  defires,  produces  pain  as  well  as 
pleafure.  Before  file  began  her  narrative,  I  had  heated  my  head 
with  expectations  of  adventures  and  difcoveries,  of  elegance 
in  difguife,  and  learning  in  diftrefs  ;  and  was  fomewhat  morti¬ 
fied  when  I  heard  that  the  firft  tenant  was  a  tailor,  of  whom 
nothing  was  remembered  but  that  he  complained  of  his  room 
Vo h.  III.  B  b  for 
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for  want  of  light ;  and  after  having  lodged  in  it  a  month,  and 
paid  only  a  week’s  rent,  pawned  a  piece  of  cloth  which  he  was 
trailed  to  cut  out,  and  was  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  this  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  arrived  from  the 
country,  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with  great  regularity,  and 
became  bv  frequent  treats  verv  much  the  favourite  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  but  at  laid  received  vifits  fo  frequently  from  a  coufin  in 
Cheatj'.de ,  that  fhe  brought  the  reputation  of  the  houfe  intf 
danger,  and  was  therefore  difinified  with  good  advice. 

The  room  then  flood  empty  for  a  fortnight ;  my  landlady 
began  to  think  that  fhe  had  judged  hardlv,  and  often  wifhed 
for  fuch  another  lodger.  At  laft  an  elder!}'  man  of  a  grave 
afipeci  read  the  bill,  and  bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very  fir  ft 
price  that  was  afked.  He  lived  in  clofe  retirement,  feldom 
went  out  till  evening,  and  then  returned  early,  fometiines 
cheerful,  and  at  other  times  dejected.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
whatever  he  purchafed,  he  never  had  fin  all  money  ia  his  pock¬ 
et,  and  though  cool  and  temperate  on  other  occafions,  was  al¬ 
ways  vehement  and  ftormy  till  he  received  his  change.  He 
paid  his  rent  with  great  exactnefs,  and  feldom  failed  once  a 
week  to  requite  my  landlady’s  civility  with  a  fupper.  At  laft, 
fuch  is  the  fate  of  human  felicity,  the  houfe  was  alarmed  at 
midnight  bv  the  conftable,  who  demanded  to  learch  the  gar¬ 
rets.  Mv  landlady  alluring  him  that  he  had  miftaken  the  door, 
conducted  him  up  ftairs,  where  he  found  the  tools  of  a  coin¬ 
er  ;  but  the  tenant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
houfe,  and  efcaped  ;  much  to  the  joy  of  my  landlady,  who 
declares  him  a  very  honeft  man,  and'  wonders  why  any  body 
fhould  be  handed  for  making  money  when  fuch  numbers  are 
in  want  of  it.  She  however  confeffes  that  fhe  fhall  for  the 
future  always  queftion  the  character  of  thofe  who  take  her  gar¬ 
ret  without  beating  down  the  price. 

The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window,  and  the  poor 
woman  was  teazed  for  feven  weeks  by  innumerable  paflengers, 
who  obliged  her  to  climb  with  them  every  hour  up  five  ltories, 
and  then  diiliked  the  profpect,  hated  the  noife  of  a  publick 
ftreet,  thought  the  ftairs  narrow,  objected  to  a  low  ceiling, 
.required  the  walls  to  be  hung  with  frefher  paper,  afked  quef- 
tions  about  the  neighbourhood,  could  not  think  of  living  ia 
far  from  their  acquaintance,  wifhed  the  windows  had  looked 
to  the  foufii  rather  than  the  weft,  told  how  the  door  and  chim¬ 
ney  might  have  been  better  difpofed,  bid  her  half  the  price  that 
fhe  afked,  or  promifed  to  give  her  eameft  the  next  day,  and 
came  no  more. 
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At  la  ft,  aftrort  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnifhed  waiftcoat,  defired 
to  fee  the  garret,  and  when  he  had  ftipulated  for  two  long 
fhelves,  and  a  larger  table,  hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the 
affair  was  completed,  he  looked  round  him  with  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  repeated  fome  words  which  the  woman  did  not  under- 
ftand.  In  two  days  he  brought  a  great  box  of  books,  took 
poffeffion  of  his  room,  and  lived  very  inoffenfively,  except 
that  he  frequently  difturbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  floor 
by  unfeafonable  noifes.  He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon,  but 
from  evening  to  midnight  he  fometimes  talked  aloud  with  great 
vehemence,  fometimes  ffamped  as  in  rage,  fometimes  threw 
down  his  poker,  then  clattered  his  chairs,  then  fat  down  in 
deep  thought,  and  again  burft  out  into  loud  vociferations  ; 
fometimes  he  would  ligh  as  cppreffed  with  mifery,  and  fome¬ 
times  ftiake  with  convulfive  laughter.  When  he  encountered 
any  of  the  family,  he  gave  way  or  bowed,  but  rarely  fpoke, 
except  that  as  he  went  up  ftairs  he  often  repeated, 

-  O;  uTrigr auuxTct  vatu. 

This  habitant  th’  aerial  regions  boa  ft. 

hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  liftened  fo  often,  that 
they  learned  them  without  underftanding  them.  What  was  his 
employment  {he  did  not  venture  to  afk  him,  but  at  laft  heard  a 
printer’s  boy  enquire  for  the  author. 

My  landlady  was  very  often  advifed  to  beware  of  this  ftrano-e 
man,  who,  though  he  was  quiet  for  the  prefent,  might  per¬ 
haps  become  outrageous  in  the  hot  months ;  but  as  fhe  was 
punctually  paid,  fhe  could  not  find  any  fufficient  reafon  for 
difmiffing  him,  till  one  night  he  convinced  her,  by  fetting  fire 
to  his  curtains,  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  have  an  author  for  her 
inmate. 

She  had  then  for  fix  weeks  a  fucceflion  of  tenants,  who  left 
the  houfe  on  Saturday,  and  inftead  of  paying  their  rent,  {form¬ 
ed  at  their  landlady.  At  laft  {he  took  in  two  fifters,  one  of 
whom  had  fpent  her  little  fortune  in  procuring  remedies  for  a 
lingering  difeafe,  and  was  now  fupportcd  and  attended  by  the 
other  ;  fire  climbed  with  difficulty  to  the  apartment,  where  fhe 
languiftied  eight  weeks  without  impatience,  or  lamentation, 
except  for  the  expence  and  fatigue  which  her  After  fuffered, 
and  then  calmly  and  contentedly  expired.  The  After  followed 
her  to  the  grave,  paid  the  few  debts  which  they  had  contract¬ 
ed,  wiped  away  the  tears  of  ufelefs  forrow,  and  returning  to 
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the  bufmefs  of  common  life,  refigned  to  me  the  vacant  habita¬ 
tion. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler ,  are  the  changes  which  have  happened 
in  the  narrow  fpace  where  my  prtfent  fortune  has  fixed  my  re- 
iidence.  So  true  it  is  that  amufement  and  inftrudfion  are  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  for  thofe  who  have  fkill  and  willingnefs  to  find 
them;  and  fo  juft  is  the  obfervation  of  Juvenal,  that  a  fingle 
houfe  will  fhew  whatever  is  done  or  fuffered  in  the  world. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


Numb.  162.  Tuesday,  OBoler  5,  1751. 

Orlus  es,  iff  locuphs,  iff  Bruto  confute  natus, 

EJfe  till  meras  credis  amicitias  P 
Sunt  m;  fed  quas  Juvenis ,  quas  pauper  habelas, 

Quis  novus  ejl,  mortem  diliget  tile  tuam.  Mart. 

What !  old,  and  rich,  and  childlefs  too, 

And  yet  believe  your  friends  are  true  ? 

Truth  might  perhaps  to  thofe  belong. 

To  thofe  who  lov’d  you  poor  and  young  ; 

But,  truft  me,  for  the  new  you  have, 

They’ll  love  you  dearly — in  your  grave.  F.  Lewis. 

One  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton’s,  Samfon ,  in  the 
anguifh  of  blindnefs,  is,  that  he  'fhall  pafs  his  life  under  the 
direction  of  others  :  that  he  cannot  regulate  his  condudfby  his 
own  knowledge,  but  muft:  lie  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  un¬ 
dertake  to  guide  him. 

There  is  no  ftate  more  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  wifdoin 
than  perpetual  and  unlimited  dependance,  in  which  the  under- 
ftanding  lies  ufelefs,  and  every  motion  is  received  from  exter¬ 
nal  impulfe.  Reafon  is  the  great  diftinbtion  of  human  nature, 
the  faculty  by  which  we  approach  to  fome  degree  of  aftociation 
with  celeftial  intelligences  ;  but  as  the  excellence  of  every 
power  appears  only  in  its  operations,  not  to  have  reafon,  and 
to  have  it  ufelefs  and  unemployed,  is  nearly  the  fame. 
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Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  man,  that  the  effence  of  things  is 
felaom  fo  much  regarded  as  external  and  accidental  appendages. 
A  fmall  variation  of  trifling  circumftances,  a  flight  change  of 
form  by  an  artificial  drefs,  or  acafual  difference  of  appearance, 
by  a  new  light  and  fituation,  will  conciliate  affection  or  ex¬ 
cite  abhorrence,  and  determine  us  to  purfue  or  to  avoid.  Every 
man  confiders  a  neceffity  of  compliance  with  any  will  but  his 
own,  as  the  loweft  ftate  of  ignominy  and  meannefs ;  few  are 
fo  far  loft  in  cowardice  or  negligence,  as  not  to  roufe  at  the  firft 
infult  of  tyranny,  and  exert  all  their  force  againft  him  who 
ufurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  privilege  of  fpeech  or 
action.  Yet  we  fee  often  thofe  who  never  wanted  fpirit  to 
repel  encroachment  or  oppofe  violence,  at  laft,  by  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  delivering  up,  without  capitulation, 
the  fortrefs  which  they  defended  againft  affault,  and  laying 
down  unbidden  the  weapons  which  they  grafped  the  harder 
for  every  attempt  to  wreft  them  from  their  hands.  Men  emi¬ 
nent  for  fpirit  and  wifdom  often  refign  themfelves  to  voluntary 
pupilage,  and  fuffer  their  lives  to  be  modelled  by  officious 
ignorance,  and  their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  prefumptuous 
ftupidity. 

This  unrefifting  acquiefcence  in  the  determination  of  others, 
may  be  the  confequence  of  application  to  fome  ftudy  remote 
from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  fome  employment  which  does 
not  allow  leifure  for  fufficient  infpedcion  of  thofe  petty  affairs, 
by  which  nature  has  decreed  a  great  part  of  our  duration  to  be 
filled.  To  a  mind  thus  withdrawn  from  common  objects,  it 
is  more  eligible  to  repofe  on  the  prudence  of  another,  than  to 
be  expofed  every  moment  to  flight  interruptions.  The  fub- 
miflion  which  fuch  confidence  requires,  is  paid  without  pain, 
becaufe  it  implies  no  confeflion  of  inferiority.  The  bufinefs 
from  which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance,  is  not  above  our 
abilities,  but  below  our  notice.  We  pleafe  our  pride  with  the 
effedts  of  our  influence  thus  weakly  exerted,  and  fancy  our- 
felves  placed  in  a  higher  orb,  from  which  we  regulate  fubordi- 
nate  agents  by  a  flight  and  diftant  fuperintendence.  But  what¬ 
ever  vanity  or  abftradtion  may  fuggeft,  no  man  can  fafely  do 
that  by  others  which  might  be  done  by  himfelf ;  he  that  indul¬ 
ges  negligence  will  quickly  become  ignorant  of  his  own  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  he  that  trufts  without  referve  will  at  laft  be  de¬ 
ceived. 

It  is  however  impoffible  but  that,  as  the  attention  tends 
ftrongly  towards  one  thing,  it  muft  retire  from  another  ;  and 
he  that  omits  the  care  of  domeftick  bufinefs,  bccaufeheis  en- 
groffed  by  enquiries  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  has  at 
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leaA  the  merit  of  fuffering  in  a  good  caufe.  But  there  are 
many  who  can  plead  no  fuch  extenuation  of  their  folly  ;  who 
fliake  off  the  burthen  of  their  Ration,  not  that  they  may  foar 
with  lefs  incumbrance  to  the  heights  of  knowledge  or  virtue, 
but  that  they  may  loiter  at  eafe  and  lleep  in  quiet  ;  and  who  fe- 
lecf  for  friendfhip  and  confidence  not  the  faithful  and  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  but  the  foft,  the  civil,  and  compliant. 

This  opennefs  to  flattery  is  the  common  difgrace  of  declining 
life.  When  men  feel  weaicnefs  increafmg  on  them,  they  natu¬ 
rally  defire  to  reR  from  the  Rbuggles  of  contradiction,  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  reafoning,  the  anxiety  of  circumfpedtion  ;  when  they 
are  hourly  tormented  with  pains  and  difeafes,  they  are  unable 
to  bear  any  newr  diAurbance,  and  confider  all  oppontion  as  an 
addition  to  mifery,  of  which  they  feel  already  more  than  they 
can  patiently  endure.  Thus  defirous  of  peace,  and  thus  fear¬ 
ful  of  pain,  the  old  man  feldom  enquires  after  any  other  quali¬ 
ties  in  thofe  whom  he  careffes,  than  quicknefs  in  conjecturing 
his  defires,  activity  in  fupplying  his  wants,  dexterity  in  inter¬ 
cepting  complaints  before  they  approach  near  enough  to  difturb 
him,  flexibility  to  his  prefent  humour,  fubmiffion  to  haRy  pe¬ 
tulance,  and  attention  to  wearifome  narrations.  By  thffe  arts 
alone  many  have  been  able  to  defeat  the  claims  of  kindred 
and  of  merit,  and  to  enrich  themfelves  with  prefents  and  le¬ 
gacies. 

Thrafybulus  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  augmented  it  by 
the  revenues  of  feveral  lucrative  employments,  which  he  ail- 
charged  with  honour  and  dexterity.  He  vras  at  lafl  wife  enough 
to  confider  that  life  fliould  not  be  devoted  wholly  to  accumula¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  retiring  to  his  effate,  applied  himfelf  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  the  cultivation  of  domeRick 
happinefs. 

He  paffed  feveral  years  in  this  pleafing  amufement,  and  faw 
his  care  amply  recompenfed  ;  his  daughters  were  celebrated  for 
modeRy  and  elegance,  and  his  fons  for  learning,  prudence, 
and  fpirit.  In  time  the  eagernefs  with  which  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  gentlemen  courted  his  alliance,  obliged  him  to  refign  his 
daughters  to  other  families  ;  the  vivacity  and  curiofity  of  his 
fons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privacy  into  the  open  world, 
from  whence  they  had  not  foon  an  inclination  to  return.  This 
however  he  had  always  hoped  ;  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  fchemes,  and  felt  no  inconvenience  from  folitude 
till  an  apoplexy  deprived  him  of  his  wife. 

Thrafybulus  had  now  no  companion  ;  and  the  maladies  of 
increafmg  years  having  taken  from  him  much  of  the  power  of 
procuring  amufement  for  himfelf,  he  thought  itneceffaryto 
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procure  fome  inferior  friend  who  might  eafe  him  of  his  econo¬ 
mical  folicitudes,  and  divert  him  by  cheerful  convention.  All 
thefe  qualities  he  foon  recolle&ed  in  Vafer,  a  clerk  in  one  of 
the  offices  over  which  he  had  formerly  prefided.  Vafer  was 
invited  to  vifit  his  old  patron,  and  being  by  his  ftation  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prefent  modes  of  life,  and  by  conftant  p.ac- 
tice  dextrous  in  bufinefs,  entertained  him  with  fo  many  novel¬ 
ties,  and  fo  readily  difentanglen  his  affairs,  that  he  was  defired 
to  refign  his  clerkflnp,  and  accept  a  liberal  falary  in  the  houfe 
©f  Tkrafybulus. 

Vafer  having  always  lived  in  a  ftate  of  dependance,  was 
well  verfed  in  the  arts  by  which  favour  is  obtained,  and  could 
without  repugnance  or  hefitation  accommodate  himfelf  to  every 
caprice,  and  echo  every  opinion.  He  never  doubted  but  to 
be  convinced,  nor  attempted  oppofition  but  to  flatter  Thrafy- 
bulus  with  the  pleafure  of  a  vidtory.  By  this  practice  he  found 
his  way  into  his  patron’s  heart,  and  having  firft  made  himfelf 
agreeable,  foon  became  important.  His  infidious  diligence, 
by  which  the  lazinefs  of  age  was  gratified,  engroffed  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  affairs ;  and  his  petty  offices  of  civility,  and  oc- 
calional  interceflions,  perfuaded  the  tenants  to  confider  him  as 
their  friend  and  benefadtor,  and  to  entieat  his  enfoi cement  of 
their  reprefentations  of  hard  years,  and  his  countenance  to  peti¬ 
tions  for  abatement  of  rent. 

Thrafybulus  had  now  banquetted  on  flattery,  till  he  could  no 
longer  bear  the  harfhnefs  of  remonffrance,  or  the  infipidity  of 
truth.  -All  contrariety  to  his  own  opinion  fhocked  him  like  a 
violation  of  fome  natural  right,  and  all  recommendation  of  his 
affairs  to  his  own  infpedtion  was  dreaded  by  him  as  a  fummons 
to  torture.  His  children  were  alarmed  by  the  fudden  riches  of 
Vafer ,  but  their  complaints  were  heard  by  their  father  with 
impatience,  as  the  refult  of  a  confpiracy  againft  his  quiet,  and 
a  defign  to  condemn  him,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  groan 
out  his  laft  hours  in  perplexity  and  drudgery.  The  daughters 
retired  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  the  fon  continued  his  im¬ 
portunities  till  he  found  his  inheritance  hazarded  by  his  obfti- 
nacy.  Vafer  triumphed  over  all  their  efforts,  and  continuing 
to  confirm  himfelf  in  authority,  at  the  death  of  his  matter  pur- 
^hafed  an  eftate^  and  bade  defiance  to  inquiry  and  juftice, 
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Numb.  163.  Tuesday,  0 Bober  8,  1 751  - 

Mine  fuperla  pati  faJUdia,  fpemque  caducam 

Defp'tce  ;  vive  tibi,  navi  morieretili.  Seneca. 

Bow  to  no  patron's  infolence  ;  rely 

On  no  frail  hopes,  in  freedom  live  and  die.  F.  Lewis. 

None  of  the  cruelties  exercifed  hy  wealth  and  power 
upon  indulgence  and  dependence  is  more  mifchievous  in  its 
confequences,  or  more  frequently  pradil'ed  with  wanton  negli-, 
gence,  than  the  encouragement  of  expeditions  which  are  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  gratified,  and  the  elation  and  depreffion  of  the  heart 
by  needlefs  viciffitudes  of  hope  and  difappointment. 

"  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  proportion 
between  his  defires  and  enjoyments  ;  any  enlargement  of  willies 
is  therefore  equally  deftructive  to  happinefs  with  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  poffefiion,  and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long  for  what 
he  never  fhall  obtain,  is  no  lefs  an  enemy  to  his  quiet,  than  if 
he  had  robbed  him  of  part  of  his  patrimony. 

But  reprefentations  thus  refined  exhibit  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  guilt  of  pretended  friendfhip  ;  of  artifices  by  which  fol¬ 
lowers  are  attracted  only  to  decorate  the  retinue  of  pomp,  and 
fwell  the  Ihout  of  popularity,  and  to  be  difmilTed  with  contempt 
and  ignominy,  when  their  leader  has  fucceeded  or  mifcarried, 
when  he  is  fide  of  fhow,  and  weary  of  noife.  While  a  man, 
infatuated  with  the  promifes  of  greatnefs,  waftes  his  hours  and 
days  in  attendance  and  folicitation,  the  honeft  opportunities  of 
improving  his  condition  pafs  by  without  his  notice ;  he  neglects 
to  cultivate  his  own  barren  foil,  becaufe  he  expe&s  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of  fpontaneous  fertility,  and  is 
feldom  roufed  from  his  delufion,  but  by  the  gripe  of  diftrefs 
which  he  cannot  refill,  and  the  fenfe  of  evils  which  cannot  be 
remedied. 

The  punifhment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal  regions  affords 
a  juft  image  of  hungry  fervility,  flattered  with  the  approach  of 
advantage,  doomed  to  lofe  it  before  it  comes  into  his  leach,  al¬ 
ways  within  a  few  days  of  felicity,  and  always  linking  back  to 
his  former  wants. 
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ULct'i  phi  T  xvrxXov  EirsiSav  %aA6sr  x  Aye  £^ovr«e 
Es-k'jt,  h  Xtpv O,  il  zr^orz^xgi  yiviiai- 
Hnv-v oSi  ehipctav'  -zniUvS’  tsxil^z » iXtaSxi. 

Oi 7cxki  yx^  xirpu  c  yiQuv  ^raztv  pznzxivu j/, 

To<ro-x%  tdvg  x%/>*ZF>ceT  ctvc(£gt>%,(!‘.V  xp<pi  3e  sroa-ri 
r«sr<*  p-Xxnx  cpxutcxr  xxtx^vxo-kz  3s  dxipat. 

AivJgs*  S’  iipisrlrm^x  y.xTXfcgvhv  yfiz  xx^zrov. 

!"OyJ'iXi,  ^  foixi ,  pntexi  ayXxoxx^ov . 

2t/x<£<  ts  yXvxt^x),  X'  zXxixi  TpteQo atrxi. 

Tav  ozroT  lOvtrzt  0  yz^uv  lir'i  ££g<ri  pxtyxirSxi 
Txs  3’  xvtf*<&J  pizrlxtrxz  Troll  tztpix  crxiozvlx, 

«  I  faw,”  fays  Homer’s  Ulyffes ,  “  the  fevere  punifhment  of 
«  Tantalus.  In  a  lake  whole  waters  approached  to  his  lips, 

«  he  flood  burning  with  thirfl,  without  the  power  to  drink. 

«  Whenever  he  inclined  his  head  to  the  flrcam,  fome  deity 
“  commanded  it  to  be  dry,  and  the  dark  earth  appeared  at  his 
«  feet.  Around  him  lofty  trees  fpread  their  fruits  to  view ; 
“  the  pear,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  apple,  the  green  olive, 
‘c  and  the  lufcious  fig  quivered  before  him,  which,  whenever 
“  he  extended  his  hand  to  feize  them,  were  fnatched  by  the 
«  winds  into  clouds  and  obfcurity.” 

This  image  of  mifery  was  perhaps  originally  fuggefled  to 
fome  poet  by  the  condudl  of  his  patron,  by  the  daily  contem¬ 
plation  of  fplendor  which  he  never  muft  partake,  by  fruitlefs 
attempts  to  catch  at  interdicted  happinefs,  and  by  the  fudden 
evanefcence  of  his  reward,  when  he  thought  his  labours  almoft 
at  an  end.  To  groan  with  poverty,  when  all  about  him  was 
opulence,  riot,  and  fuperfluity,  and  to  find  the  favours  which 
he  had  long  been  encouraged  to  hope,  and  had  long  endea¬ 
voured  to  deferve,  fquandered  at  laft  on  namelefs  ignorance, 
was  to  third  with  water  flowing  before  him,  and  to  fee  the 
fruits  to  which  his  hunger  was  haflening,  fcattered  by  the  wind. 
Nor  can  my  correfpondent,  whatever  he  may  have  differed, 
exprefs  with  more  juflnefs  or  force  the  vexations  of  depen- 
dance. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I  A  M  one  of  thofe  mortals  who  have  been  courted  and  envied 
as  the  favourites  of  the  great.  Having  often  gained  the  prize 
of  compofition  at  the  univerfity,  I  began  to  hope  that  I  fhould 
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obtain  the  fame  diftindtion  in  every  other  place,  and  determined 
to  fodake  the  profeflion  to  which  I  was  deftined  by  my  parents, 
and  in  which  the  intereft  of  my  family  would  have  procured 
me  a  very  advantageous  fettlement.  The  pride  of  wit  flut¬ 
tered  in  my  heart,  and  when  I  prepared  to  leave  the  college, 
nothing  entered  my  imagination  but  honours,  careffes,  and 
rewards,  riches  without  labour,  and  luxury  without  expence. 

I  however  delayed  my  departure  for  a  time,  to  finiftl  the 
performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw  the  firft  notice  of  man¬ 
kind  upon  me.  When  it  was  completed  I  hurried  to  London , 
and  confidered  every  moment  that  paffed  before  its  publication, 
as  loft  in  a  kind  of  neutral  exiftence,  and  cut  off  from  the 
golden  hours  of  happinefs  and  fame.  The  piece  was  at  laft 
printed  and  diffeminated  by  a  rapid  fale  ;  I  wandered  from  one 
place  of  concourfe  to  another,  feafted  from  morning  to  night 
on  the  repetition  of  my  own  praifes,  and  enjoyed  the  various 
conjectures  of  criticks,  the  miftaken  candour  of  my  friends, 
and  the  impotent  malice  of  my  enemies.  Some  had  read  the 
manufcript,  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies  5  others  had  feen  it 
in  a  ftate  fo  imperfedt,  that  they  could  not  forbear  to  wonder 
at  its  prefent  excellence ;  fome  had  converted  with  the  author 
at  the  coffee-houfe  ;  and  others  gave  hints  that  they  had  lent 
him  money. 

I  knew  that  no  performance  is  fo  favourably  read  as  that  of 
a  writer  who  fuppreffes  his  name,  and  therefore  refolved  to 
remain  concealed,  till  thofe  by  whom  literary  reputation  is  ef- 
tablifhed  had  given  their  fuffrages  too  publickly  to  retract  them. 
At  length  my  bookfeller  informed  me,  that  Aurantius ,  the 
ftanding  patron  of  merit,  had  fent  enquiries  after  me,  and  in¬ 
vited  me  to  his  acquaintance. 

The  time  which  I  had  long  expected  was  now  arrived.  I 
went  to  Aurantius  with  a  beating  heart,  for  I  looked  upon 
our  interview  as  the  critical  moment  of  my  deftiny.  I  was 
received  with  civilities,  which  my  academick  rudenefs  made 
me  unable  to  repay  ;  but  when  I  had  recovered  from  iny  con- 
fufion,  I  profecuted  the  converfation  with  fuch  livelinefs  and 
propriety,  that  I  confirmed  my  new  friend  in  his  efteem  of  my 
abilities,  and  was  difmiffed  with  the  utmoft  ardour  of  profei- 
fion,  and  raptures  of  fondnefs. 

I  was  foon  fummoned  to  dine  with  Aurantius ,  who  had 
affembled  the  raoft  judicious  of  his  friends  to  partake  of 
the  entertainment.  Again  I  expreffed  my  powers  of  fenti- 
ment  and  expreffion,  and  again  found  every  eye  fparkling 
with  delight,  and  every  tongue  filent  with  attention.  I  now 
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became  familiar  at  the  table  of  Aurantius ,  but  could  never,  in 
his  moil  private  or  jocund  hours,  obtain  more  from  him  thaij 
general  declarations  of  efteem,  or  endearments  of  tendernefs, 
which  included  no  particular  promife,  and  therefore  conferred 
no  claim.  This  frigid  referve  fomewhat  difgufted  me,  and 
when  he  complained  of  three  days  ab'fence,  I  took  care  to  in¬ 
form  him  with  how  much  importunity  of  kindnefs  I  had  been 
detained  by  his  rival  Pollio. 

Aurantius  now  confidered  his  honour  as  endangered  by  the 
defertion  of  a  wit,  and  left  I  fhould  have  an  inclinaton  to  wan¬ 
der,  told  me  that  I  could  never  find  a  friend  more  conftantand 
zealous  than  himfelf ;  that  indeed  he  had  made  no  promifes, 
becaufe  lie  hoped  to  furprife  me  with  advancement,  but  had 
been  filently  promoting  my  mtereft,  and  fhould  continue  his 
good  offices,  unlefs  he  found  the  kindnefs  of  others  more  de¬ 
fined. 

If  you,  Mr.  Rambler ,  have  ever  ventured  your  philofophy 
within  the  attraction  of  greatnefs,  you  know  the  force  of  iuch 
language  introduced  with  a  imde  of  gracious  tendernefs, 
and  lmprefled  at  the  conclufion  with  an  air  of  folemn  fin- 
cerity.  From  that  inftant  I  gave  myfelf  up  wholly  to  Au¬ 
rantius,  and  as  he  immediately  refumed  his  former  gaiety,  ex¬ 
pected  every  morning  a  fummons  to  fome  employment  of 
dignity  and  profit.  One  month  fucceeded  another,  and  in 
defiance  of  appearances  I  ft  ill  fancied  myfelf  nearer  to  my  , 
wifhes,  and  continued  to  dream  of  fuccefs,  and  wake  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  At  laft  the  failure  of  my  little  fortune  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  abate  the  finery  which  I  hitherto  thought  ne- 
cefl’ary  to  the  company  with  whom  I  afiociated,  and  the 
rank  to  which  I  fhould  be  raifed.  Aurantius ,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  he  difcovered  my  poverty,  confidered  me  as 
fully  in  his  power,  and  afterwards  rather  permitted  my  at¬ 
tendance  than  invited  it;  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  re- 
fufe  my  vifits,  whenever  he  had  other  amufements  within 
reach,  and  often  fuffered  me  to  wait,  without  pretending  any 
neceflary  bufinefs.  When  I  was  admitted  to  his  table,  if 
any  man  of  rank  equal  to  his  own  was  prefent,  he  took  occa- 
fion  to  mention  my  writings,  and  commend  my  ingenuity, 
by  which  he  intended  to  apologize  for  the  confufion  of  dif- 
tinclions,  and  the  improper  affortment  of  his  company  ;  and 
often  called  upon  me  to  entertain  his  friends  with  my  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  a  lportftnan  delights  the  fquires  of  his  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  the  curvets  of  his  horfe,  or  the  obedience  of  his 
Spaniels, 
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To  complete  my  mortification,  it  was  his  practice  to  im- 
pofe  talks  upon  me,  by  requiring  me  to  write  upon  fuch 
Subjects  as  he  thought  fufceptible  of  ornament  and  illus¬ 
tration.  With  thefe  extorted  performances  he  was  little  Sa¬ 
tisfied,  becaufe  he  rarely  found  in  them  the  ideas  which  his 
own  imagination  had  fuggefted,  and  which  he  therefore  thought 
more  natural  than  mine. 

When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rudenefs  and  infult 
foon  enter  the  breach.  He  now  found  that  he  might  fafely  ha- 
xafs  me  with  vexation,  that  he  had  fixed  the  lhackles  of  pa¬ 
tronage  upon  me,  and  that  I  could  neither  refill  him  nor  ef- 
cape.  At  laft  in  the  eighth  year  of  my  Servitude,  when  the 
clamour  of  creditors  was  vehement,  and  my  neceffity  known 
to  be  extreme,  he  offered  me  a  fmall  office,  but  hinted  his 
expectation  that  I  Ihould  marry  a  young  woman  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted. 

I  was  not  fo  far  deprelfed  by  my  calamities  as  to  comply 
with  his  propofal  ;  but  knowing  that  complaints  and  expollu- 
lations  would  not  gratify  his  infolence,  I  turned  away  with 
that  contempt  with  which  I  lhall  never  want  Spirit  to  treat 
the  wretch  who  can  outgo  the  guilt  of  a  robber  without 
the  temptation  of  his  profit,  and  who  lures  the  credulous 
and  thoughtlefs  to  maintain  the  Ihow  of  his  levee,  and  the 
mirth  of  his  table,  at  the  expence  of  honour,  happinefs,  and 
life. 

I  am,  SIR,  See. 
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• - Vitium ,  Gaure ,  C atoms  hales.  Mart. 

Gaurus  pretends  to  Cato's  fame  ; 

And  proves — by  Cato's  vice,  his  claim. 

Distin  CTION  is  fo  pleafing  to  the  pride  of  man, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  pain  and  pleafure  cf  life  arifes  from 
the  gratification  or  difappointment  of  an  incefiant  with  for 
fuperiority,  from  the  iuccefs  or  mifcarriages  of  fecret  compe¬ 
titions,  from  vidtories  and  defeats,  of  which,  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  of  great  importance,  in  reality  none  are  confcious 
except  ourfelves. 

Proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  this  love  of  praife  is  the 
variety  of  means  by  which  its  attainment  is  attempted.  Every 
man,  however  hopelels  his  pretenfions  may  appear  to  all  but 
himfelf,  has  feme  projedtby  which  he  hopes  to  rife  to  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  fome  art  by  which  he  imagines  that  the  notice  of  the 
world  will  be  attracted  ;  fome  quality,  good  or  bad,  which 
diferi  ruinates  him  from  the  common  herd  of  mortals,  and  by 
which  others  may  be  perfuaded  to  love,  or  compelled  to  fear 
him.  1  he  afeents  of  honour,  however  fteep,  never  appear 
inacceffible  ;  he  that  defpairs  to  fcale  the  precipices  by  which 
learning  and  valour  have  conducted  their  favourites,  difeovers 
fome  by-path,  or  eafier  acclivity,  which,  though  it  cannot 
bring  him  to  the  iummit,  will  yet  enable  him  to  overlook  thofe 
with  whom  he  is  now  contending  for  eminence  ;  and  we  feldom 
require  more  to  the  happinefs  of  the  prefent  hour,  than  to  fur- 
pafs  him  that  Hands  next  before  us. 

As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  fpeak  and  act  wholly  by 
imitation,  molt  of  thofe  who  afpire  to  honour  and  applaufe 
propofe  to  themfelves  fome  example  which  ierves  as  the  model 
pf  their  conduct,  and  the  limit  of  their  hopes.  Almoft  every 
man,  it^  clofely  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  enlifted  him¬ 
felf  under  fome  leader  whom  he  expedts  to  condudt  him  to  re¬ 
nown  ;  to  have  fome  hero  or  other,  living  or  dead,  in  his 

view,  whofe  character  he  endeavours  to  afiume,  and  whofe  per¬ 
formances  he  labours  to  equal. 
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When  the  original  is  well  chcfen,  and  judicioufly  copied5 
the  imitator  often  arrives  2t  excellence,  which  he  could  never 
have  attained  without  direction  ;  for  few  are  formed  with  abi¬ 
lities  to  difcover  new  poifibilities  of  excellence,  and  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfclves  bv  means  never  tried  before. 

But  folly  and  idlenefs  often  contrive  to  gratify  pride  at  a 
cheaper  rate  :  not  the  qualities  which  are  moil  illuftrious,  but 
thofe  which  are  of  eafieff  attainment,  are  felefted  for  imita¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  honours  and  rewards  which  pubiick  gratitude 
has  paid  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  are  expected  by 
wretches  who  can  only  imitate  them  in  their  vices  and  defeats, 
or  adopt  fome  petty  fmgularities,  of  which  thofe  from  whom 
they  are  borrowed,  were  fecretiy  afhamed. 

No  man  rifes  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  become  confpicuous, 
but  he  is  on  one  fide  cenfured  by  undifcerning  malice,  which 
reproaches  him  for  his  belt  actions,  and  danders  his  apparent 
and  inconteftable  excellencies  ;  and  idolized  on  the  other  by 
ignorant  admiration,  which  exalts  his  faults  and  follies  into 
virtues.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  he  by  whofe  intimacy  his 
acquaintances  imagine  themfelves  dignified,  generally  diffufes 
among  them  his  mien  and  his  habits  ;  and  indeed  without  more 
vigilance  than  is  generally  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  mi¬ 
nuter  parts  of  behaviour,  it  is  not  eafy  when  we  converfe 
much  with  one  whofe  general  character  excites  our  veneration, 
to  efcape  all  contagion  of  his  peculiarities,  even  when  we  do 
not  deliberately  think  them  worthy  of  our  notice,  and  when 
they  would  have  excited  laughter  or  difguff  had  they  not  been 
protected  by  their  alliance  to  nobler  qualities,  and  accidentally 
conforted  with  knowledge  or  with  virtue. 

The  faults  of  a  man  loved  or  honoured,  foinetimes  fteal  fe¬ 
cretiy  and  imperceptibly  upon  the  wife  and  virtuous,  but  by 
injudicious  fohdnefs  or  thoughflefs  vanity  are  adopted  with  de- 
fign.  There  is  fcarce  any  failing  of  mind  or  body,  any  error 
of  opinion,  or  depravity  of  praftice,  which,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fliame  and  difcontent,  its  natural  effects,  has  not  at  one 
time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  praife,  and 
been  difplayed  with  oftentatious  induftry  by  thofe  who  fought 
kindred  minds  among  the  wits  of  heroes,  and  could  prove 
their  relation  only  by  fimilitude  of  deformity. 

In  confequence  of  this  perverfe  ambition,  every  habit  which 
reafon  condemns  may  be  indulged  and  avowed.  When  a  man 
is  upbraided  with  his  faults,  he  may  indeed  be  pardoned  if  he 
endeavours  to  run  for  fhelter  to  fome  celebrated  name  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  buffered  that,  from  the  retreats  to  which  he  fled 
from  infamy,  he  fhould  ifTue  again  with  the  confidence  of  con- 
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quefts,  and  call  upon  mankind  for  praife.  Yet  we  fee  men 
that  wafte  their  patrimony  in  luxury,  deftroy  their  health  with 
debauchery,  and  enervate  their  minds  with  idlenefs,  becaufe 
there  have  been  fortie  whom  luxury  never  could  fink  into  con¬ 
tempt,  nor  idlenefs  hinder  from  the  praife  of  genius. 

This  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  copy  characters  in 
the  grofs,  and  the  force  which  the  recommendation  of  illuftri- 
ous  examples  adds  to  the  allurements  of  vice,  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  by  all  whofe  character  excludes  them  from  the  {hades  of 
fecrecy,  as  incitements  to  fcrupulous  caution  and  univerfal  pu¬ 
rity  of  manners.  No  man,  however  enflaved  to  his  appetites, 
or  hurried  by  his  paflions,  can,  while  he  preferves  his  intellects 
unimpaired,  pleafe  himfeif  with  promoting  the  corruption  of 
others.  He  whofe  merit  has  enlarged  his  influence,  would 
furely  wiftfto  exert  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet  fuch 
will  be  the  effect  of  his  reputation,  while  he  fuffers  himfeif  to 
indulge  any  favourite  fault,  that  they  who  have  no  hope  to 
reach  his  excellence  will  catch  at  his  failings,  and  his  virtues 
will  be  cited  to  juftify  the  copiers  of  his  vices. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  thofe  who  confign  illuftrious 
names  to  pofterity,  to  take  care  left  their  readers  be  milled 
by  ambiguous  examples^  That  writer  may  be  juftly  condemn¬ 
ed  as  an  enemy  to  goodnefs,  who  fuffers  fondnefs  or  intereft  to 
confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to  flicker  the  faults  which  even 
the  wifeft  and  the  beft  have  committed  from  that  ignominy 
which  guilt  ought  always  to  fuffer,  and  with  which  it  ftiotdd 
be  more  deeply  ftigmatized  when  dignified  by  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  uncommon  worth,  fince  we  Ihall  be  in  danger  of  be¬ 
holding  it  without  abhorrence,  unlefs  its  turpitude  be  laid  open, 
and  the  eye  fecured  from  the  deception  of  furrounding  fplen- 
dour. 
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Numb.  165.  Tuesday,  October  15,  1751. 

5,Hv  nog,  « 7T£vik  ;  v3v  yjjpay,  'n  tenis  u'fti. 

’£i  flivos  7TCCVTMV  S(%TgaS  SV  U[A.$ OTlQOig, 
vO?  tots  ptiy  dvvcipvv,  o7tot  ey  £<k«y. 

.Nuv  d  OTTOTe  p^^yj<r6is6t  |H>1  tot  ££&!.  AnTIPHILUS, 

Young  was  I  once  and  poor,  now  rich  and  old  ; 

A  harder  cafe  than  mine  was  never  told  ; 

Bleft  with  the  pow’r  to  ufe  them — I  had  none  ; 

Loaded  with  riches  now,  the  pow’r  is  gone,  F.  Lewis. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

Th  E  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  unpromifing  talk 
of  moderating  defire,  exert  all  the  power  of  their  eloquence 
to  fhew  that°  happinefs  is  not  the  lot  of  man,  and  have  by 
many  arguments  and  examples  proved  the  inftability  of  every 
condition  by  which  envy  or  ambition  are  excited.  They  have 
fet  before  our  eyes  all  the  calamities  to  which  we  are  expofed 
from  the  frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of  accident,  or  the 
ftratagems  of  malice ;  they  have  terrified  greatnefs  with  con- 
fpiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties,  wit  with  criticifm,  and 
beauty  with  difeafe. 

All  the  force  of  reafon,  and  all  the  charms  of  language,  are 
indeed  neceffary  to  fupport  pofitions  which  every  man  hears 
with  a  wifh  to  confute  them.  Truth  finds  an  eafy  entrance 
into  the  mind  when  file  is  introduced  by  defire,  and  attended 
by  pleafure  ;  but  when  fhe  intrudes  uncalled,  and  brings  only 
fear  and  forrow  in  her  train,  the  paffes  of  the  intellect  are 
barred  againft  her  by  prejudice  and  paflion  ;  if  fhe  fometimes 
forces  her  way  by  the  batteries  of  argument,  fhe  feldom  long 
keeps  poflfeflion  of  her  conquefts,  but  is  ejedhedby  fome  fa¬ 
voured  enemy,  or  at  beft  obtains  only  a  nominal  fovereignty, 
without  influence  and  without  authority. 

That  life  is  fhort  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet  fuffer  not 
that  conviction  to  reprefs  our  projedts  or  limit  our  expecta¬ 
tions  j 
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tions  ;  that  life  is  miferable  we  all  feel,  and  yet  we  believe  that 
the  time  is  near  when  we  {hall  feel  it  no  longer.  But  to  hope 
happinefs  and  immortality  is  equally  vain.  Our  ftate  may  in¬ 
deed  be  more  or  lefs  embittered,  as  our  duration  may  be  more 
or  lefs  contracted  ;  yet  the  utmoft  felicity  which  we  can  ever 
attain  will  be  little  better  than  alleviation  of  mifery,  and  we 
fhall  always  feel  more  pain  from  our  wants  than  pleafure  from 
our  enjoyments.  The  incident  which  I  am  going  to  relate 
will  fhew,  that  to  deftroy  the  effect  of  all  our  fuccefs,  it  is  not 
neceflary  that  any  fignal  calamity  fliould  fall  upon  us,  that  we 
fhould  be  harafTed  by  implacable  perfection,  or  excruciated  by 
irremediable  pains  ;  the  brighteft  hours  of  profperity  have 
their  clouds,  and  the  ftream  of  life,  if  it  is  not  ruffled  by  ob- 
ftructions,  will  grow  putrid  by  ftagnation. 

My  father  refolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of  his  anceftors, 
who  had  hitherto  left  the  younger  fons  encumbrances  on  the 
eldeft,  deftined  me  to  a  lucrative  profeffion;  and  I  being  care¬ 
ful  to  lofe  no  opportunity  of  improvement,  was,  at  the  ufual 
time  in  which  young  men  enter  the  world,  well  qualified  for 
the  exercife  of  thebufinefs  which  I  had  chofen. 

My  eagernefs  to  diftinguifh  myfelf  in  publick,  and  my  im¬ 
patience  of  the  narrow  fcheme  of  life  to  which  my  indigence 
confined  me,  did  not  fuffer  me  to  continue  long  in  the  town 
where  I  was  born.  I  went  away  as  from  a  place  of  confine¬ 
ment,  with  a  refolution  to  return  no  more,  till  I  fhould  be 
able  to  dazzle  with  my  fplendour  thofe  who  now  looked  upon 
me  with  contempt,  to  reward  thofe  who  had  paid  honours 
to  my  dawning  merit,  and  to  fhow  all  who  had  fuftered 
me  to  glide  by  them  unknown  and  neglected,  how  much 
they  miftook  their  intereft  in  omitting  to  propitiate  a  genius 
like  mine. 

Such  were  my  intentions  when  I  fallied  forth  into  the  un¬ 
known  world,  in  queft  of  riches  and  honours,  which  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  procure  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  for  what  could  with¬ 
hold  them  from  induilry  and  knowledge  ?  He  that  indulges 
hope  will  always  be  difappointed.  Reputation  I  very  foon 
obtained  ;  but  as  merit  is  much  more  cheaply  acknowledged 
than  rewarded,  I  did  not  find  myfelf  yet  enriched  in  proportion 
to  my  celebrity. 

I  had  however  in  time  furmounted  the  obftacles  by  which 
envy  and  competition  obftructthe  firft  attempts  of  a  new  clai¬ 
mant,  and  faw  my  opponents  and  cenfurers  tacitly  confefflng 
their  defpair  of  fuccefs,  by  courting  my  friendship  and  yielding 
to  my  influence.  They  who  once  purfued  me,  were  now  fa- 
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tisfied  to  el'cape  from  me;  and  they  who  had  before  thought  me 
prefumptuous  in  hoping  to  overtake  them,  had  new  their  ut- 
moft  wifh,  if  they  were  permitted  at  no  great  diilance  quietly 
to  follow  me. 

My  wants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my  acquifitions  in- 
creafed,  and  the  time  came  at  length  when  I  thought  mvfelf 
enabled  to  gratify  all  reafonable  defires,  and  when  therefore,  I 
refolved  to  enjoy  that  plenty  and  ferenity  which  I  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  labouring  to  procure,  to  enjoy  them  while  I  was  yet  nei¬ 
ther  crufhed  by  age  into  infirmity,  nor  fo  habituated  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  of  life  as  to  be  unqualified  for  new  ftudies  or 
entertainments. 

I  now  quitted  my  profeffion,  and  to  fet  myfelf  at  once  free 
from  all  importunities  to  refume  it,  changed  my  refidence,  and 
devoted  the  remaining  part  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amufement, 
Amidft  innumerable"  projects  of  pleafure  which  reftlefs  idle- 
nefs  incited  me  to  form,  and  of  which  moft,  when  they  came 
to  the  moment  of  execution,  were  rejected  for  others  of  no 
longer  continuance,  fome  accident  revived  in  my  imagination 
the  pleafing  ideas  of  my  native  place.  It  was  now  in  my 
power  to  vifit  ihofe  from  whom  I  had  been  fo  long  ablent,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  was  confiftent  with  my  former  refolution,  and 
I  wondered  how  it  could  happen  that  I  had  fo  long  delayed  my 
own  happinefs. 

Full  of  the  admiration  which  I  fhould  excite,  and  the  ho¬ 
mage  which-I  fhould  receive,  I  drefled  my  fervants  in  a  more 
oflentatious  livery,  purchafed  a  magnificent  chariot,  and  re¬ 
folved  to  dazzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  with  an  un¬ 
expected  blaze  of  greatnefs. 

While  the  preparations  that  vanity  required  were  made  for 
my  departure,  which,  as  workmen  will  not  eafily  be  hurried 
beyond  their  ordinary  rate,  I  thought  very  tedious,  I  folaced 
my  impatience  with  imaging  the  various  cenfures  that  my  ap¬ 
pearance  would  produce,  the  hopes  which  fome  would  feel 
from  my  bounty,  the  terror  which  my  power  would  ftrike  on 
others ;  the  awkward  refpect  with  which  I  fhould  be  accofted 
by  timorous  oflicioufhefs  ;  and  the  diftant  reverence  with  which 
others,  lefs  familiar  to  fplendour  and  dignity,  would  be  con¬ 
tented  to  o;aze  upon  me.  I  deliberated  a  long  time,  whether  I 
fhould  immediately  defeend  to  a  level  with  my  former  acquaint¬ 
ances,  or  make  my  condefcenfion  more  grateful  by  a  gentle 
tranfition  from  haughtinefs  and  referve.  At  length  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  forget  fome  of  my  companions,  till  they  difeovered 
themfelves  byfome  indubitable  token,  and  to  receive  the  con¬ 
gratulations 
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gratulations  of  others  upon  my  good  fortune  with  indifference, 
to  fhew  that  I  always  expected  what  I  had  now  obtained. 
The  acclamations  of  the  populace  I  purpofed  to  reward  with 
fix  hogfiieads  of  ale,  and  a  roafted  ox,  and  then  recommend 
to  them  to  return  to  their  work. 

At  laft  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  the  journey  of  triumph,  which  I  could  have  wifhed  to 
have  ended  in  the  fame  moment ;  but  my  horfes  felt  none  of 
their  mailer’s  ardour,  and  I  was  fhaken  four  days  upon  rugged 
roads.  I  then  entered  the  town,  and  having  gracioufly  let  fall 
the  glaftes,  that  my  perfon  might  be  feen,  paffed  flowly  through 
the  flreet.  The  noife  of  the  wheels  brought  the  inhabitants  to 
their  doors,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  I  was  known  by  them. 
At  laft  I  alighted,  and  my  name,  I  fuppofe  was  told  by  my  fer- 
vants,  for  the  barber  ftept  from  the  oppofite  houfe,  and  feized 
me  by  the  hand  with  honeft  joy  in  his  countenance,  which, 
according  to  the  rule  that  I  had  prefcribed  to  myfelf,  I  reprefied 
with  a  frigid  gracioufnefs.  The  fellow,  inftead  of  finking  into 
dejedlion,  turned  away  with  contempt,  and  left  me  to  confider 
how  the  fecond  falutation  fhould  be  received.  The  next 
friend  was  better  treated,  for  I  foon  found  that  I  muft  pur- 
chafe  by  civility  that  regard  which  I  had  expected  to  enforce 
by  infolence. 

There  was  yet  no  fmoke  of  bonfires,  no  harmony  of  bells, 
no  fir  out  of  crouds,  nor  riot  of  joy  ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  day 
went  forward  as  before  ;  and  after  having  ordered  a  fplendid 
fupper,  which  no  man  came  to  partake,  and  which  my  chagrin 
hindered  me  from  tailing,  I  went  to  bed,  where  the  vexation 
of  difappointment  overpowered  the  fatigue  of  my  journey, 
and  kept  me  from  fleep. 

I  rofe  fo  much  humbled  by  thofe  mortifications,  as  to  inquire 
after  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  town,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
.abfent  too  long  to  obtain  the  triumph  which  had  flattered  my 
expedition.  Of  the  friends  whole  compliments  I  expected, 
fome  had  long  ago  moved  to  diftant  provinces,  lime  had  ioft 
in  the  maladies  of  age  all  fenfe  of  another’s  prcfperity,  and 
fome  had  forgotten  our  former  intimacy  arnidft  care  and  dif- 
.treftes.  Of  three  whom  I  had  refolved  to  punifh  for  their 
former  offences  by  a  longer  continuance  of  negledl,  one  was, 
by  his  own  induftry,  railed  above  my  fcorn,  and  two  were 
flieltered  from  it  in  the  grave.  All  thofe  whom  I  loved,  feared 
or  hated,  all  whole  envy  or  whole  kindnefs  I  had  hopes  of  con¬ 
templating  with  plealure,  were  fwept  away,  and  their  place 
was  filled  by  a  new  generation  with  other  views  and  other 
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competitions  j  and ‘among  many  proofs  of  the  impotence  of 
wealth,  I  found  that  it  conferred  upon  me  very  few  diftinctions 
in  my  native  place. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

Serotinus. 


Numb.  166.  Saturday,  "Oftober  19,  I75T- 

Pauper  eris  femper ,  Jl  pauper  es,  JEmiliane , 

Dantur  opes  nullis  nunc  mfi  divititus.  Mart. 

Once  poor,  my  friend,  ftill  poor  you  mull  remain, 

The  rich  alone  have  all  the  means  of  gain.  Edw.  Cave. 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  repeated  in  all  ages 
than  that  of  the  negledt  of  merit  affociated  with  poverty,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  valuable  or  pleafing  qualities  force 
themfelves  into  view,  when  they  are  obfcured  by  indigence. 
It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  native  beauty  has  little  power 
to  charm  without  the  ornaments  which  fortune  bellows,  and 
that  to  want  the  favour  of  others  is  often  fufficient  to  hinder  us 
from  obtaining  it. 

Every  day  difcovers  that  mankind  are  not  yet  convinced  of 
their  error,  or  that  their  convidlion  is  without  power  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  conduct ;  for  poverty  ftill  continues  to  produce  con¬ 
tempt,  and  ftill  obftrudls  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  virtue. 
The  eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher  ftations,  and 
feldom  defcends  to  examine  the  adlions  of  thofe  who  are  placed 
below  the  level  of  its  notice,  and  who  in  diftant  regions  and 
lower  fituations  are  ftruggling  with  diftrefs,  or  toiling  for 
bread.  Among  the  multitudes  overwhelmed  with  infuperable 
calamities,  it  is  common  to  find  thofe  whom  a  very  little  affift- 
ance  would  enable  to  fupport  themfelves  with  decency,  and 
who  yet  cannot  obtain  from  near  relations  what  they  fee  hourly 
tavilhed  in  oftentation,  luxury,  or  frolick. 

There 
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There  are  natural  reafons  why  poverty  does  not  eafily  con¬ 
ciliate  affedtion.  He  that  has  been  confined  from  his  infancy 
to  the  converfation  of  the  loweft  claffes  of  mankind,  rauft  ne- 
ceffarily  want  thole  accomplilhments  which  are  the  ufual  means 
of  attra&ing  favour  ;  and  though  truth,  fortitude,  and  prcbity^ 
give  an  indii'putable  right  to  reverence  and  kindnefs,  they  will 
not  be  diftinguifhed  by  common  eyes,  unlefs  they  are  brigh¬ 
tened  by  elegance  of  manners,  but  are  call  afide  like  unpo- 
lifhed  gems,  of  which  none  but  the  artift  knows  the  intrinfick 
value,  till  their  afperities  are  fmoothed  and  their  incruftaticns 
rubbed  away.  ' 

T  he  grolTnefs  of  vulgar  habits  obftrufts  the  efficacy  of 
virtue,  as  impurity  and  harlhnefs  of  ftyle  impair  the  force  of 
reafon,  and  rugged  numbers  turn  off  the  mind  from  artifice 
ol  difpofition,  and  fertility  of  invention.  Few  have  ftrength 
of  reafon  to  over-rule  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  ;  and  yet  fewer 
have  curiofity  or  benevolence  to  ftruggle  long  againft  the 
firft  impreffion  :  he  therefore  who  fails  to  pleafe  in  his  falu- 
tation  and  addrefs,  is  at  once  rejected,  and  never  obtains  an 
opportunity  of  Ihowing  his  latent  excellencies,  or  effential 
qualities. 

It  is  indeed  not  eafy  to  prefcribe  a  fuccefsful  manner  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  diftreffed  or  neceffitous,  whofe  condition  fub- 
jedts  every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  mifcarriage.  He 
whofe  confidence  of  merit  incites  him  to  meet  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  fenfe  of  inferiority,  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  flattered  them- 
felves  with  their  own  dignity,  is  confidered  as  an  infolent  le¬ 
veller,  impatient  of  the  juft  prerogatives  of  rank  and  wealth, 
eager  to  ufurp  the  ftation  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  to  con¬ 
found  the  fubordinations  of  lociety ;  and  who  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  exaltation  of  that  fpirit  which  even  want  and  ca¬ 
lamity  are  not  able  to  reftrain  from  rudenefs  and  rebellion. 

But  no  better  fuccefs  will  commonly  be  found  to  attend  fer- 
vilityand  dej edition,  which  often  give  pride  the  confidence  to 
treat  them  with  contempt.  A  requeft  made  with  diffidence 
and  timidity  is  eafily  denied,  becaufe  the  petitioner  himfelf 
feems  to  doubt  its  fitnefs. 

Kindnefs  is  generally  reciprocal  ;  we  are  defirous  of  pleafing 
others,  becaufe  we  receive  pleafure  from  them  ;  but  by  what 
means  can  the  man  pleafe,  whofe  attention  is  engroffed  by  his 
diftreffes,  and  who  has  no  leifure  to  be  officious  j  whofe  will 
is  reftrained  by  his  neceffities,  and  who  has  no  power  to  con¬ 
fer  benefits ;  whofe  temper  is  perhaps  vitiated  by  mifery,  and 
whofe  understanding  is  impeded  by  ignorance  ? 

It 
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It  is  yet  a  more  offenfive  difcouragement,  that  the  fame  ac¬ 
tions  performed  by  different  hands,  produce  different  effects, 
and  inftead  of  rating  the  man  by  his  performances,  we  rate  too 
frequently  the  performance  by  the  man.  It  fometimes  happens 
in  the  combinations  of  life,  that  important  fervices  are  per¬ 
formed  by  inferiors ;  but  though  their  zeal  and  activity  may 
be  paid  by  pecuniary  rewards,  they  feldom  excite  that  flow  of 
gratitude,  or  obtain  that  accumulation  of  recompence,  with 
which  all  think  it  their  duty  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  thofe 
who  defcend  to  their  affiftance  from  a  higher  elevation.  1  o 
be  obliged,  is  to  be  in  fome  refpedt  inferior  to  another  ; 
and  few  willingly  indulge  the  memory  of  an  adtion  which 
raifes  one  whom  they  have  always  been  accuftomed  to 
think  below  them,  but  fatisfy  themfelves  with  faint  praife 
and  penurious  payment,  and  then  drive  it  from  their  own 
minds,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
others. 

It  may  be  always  objected  to  the  fervices  of  thofe  who  can 
be  fuppofed  to  want  a  reward,  that  they  were  produced  not  by 
kindnefs  but  intereft ;  they  are  therefore,  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted,  eafily  difregarded  as  arts  of  infinuation,-  or 
ftratagems  of  felftfhnefs.  Benefits  which  are  received  as  gifts 
from  wealth,  are  exacted  as  debts  from  indigence ;  and  he 
that  in  a  high  Ration  is  celebrated  for  fuperfluous  gcodnefs, 
would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  barely  been  confeffed  to  have 
done  his  duty. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  the  utmoft  benevolence  to  oblige, 
when  exerted  under  the  difadvantages  of  great  inferiority ; 
for  by  the  habitual  arrogance  of  wealth,  fuch  expectations  are 
commonly  formed  as  no  zeal  or  induftry  can  fatisfy  ;  and  what 
regard  can  he  hope,  who  has  done  lefs  than  was  demanded  from 
him  ? 

There  are  indeed  kindneffes  conferred  which  were  never 
purchafed  by  precedent  favours,  and  there  is  an  affection  not 
arifing  from  gratitude  or  grofs  intereft,  by  which  fimilar  na¬ 
tures  are  attrb.dted  to  each  other,  without  profpeft  of  any 
other  advantage  than  the  pleafure  of  exchanging  fentiments, 
and  the  hope  of  confirming  their  efteem  of  themfelves  by 
the  approbation  of  each  other.  But  this  fpontaneous  fond- 
nefs  feldom  rifes  at  the  fight  of  poverty,  which  every  one 
regards  with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which  the  applaufe 
is  no  more  courted  by  vanity,  than  the  countenance  is 
folicited  by  ambition.  The  moil  generous  and  difinterefted 
friend&ip  muff  be  refolved  at  laft  into  the  love  of  our- 

felves  | 
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felves  ;  he  therefore  whofe  reputation  or  dignity  inclines 
us  to  confider  his  efteem  as  a  teftimonial  of  defert,  will  al¬ 
ways  find  our  hearts  open  to  his  endearments.  We  every  day 
fee  men  of  eminence  followed  with  all  the  obfequioufnefs  of 
dependance,  and  courted  with  all  the  blandilhments  of  flattery, 
by  thofe  who  want  nothing  from  them  but  profeffions  of  regard, 
and  who  think  themfelves  liberally  rewarded  by  a  bow,  a  fmile, 
or  an  embrace. 

But  thofe  prejudices  which  every  mind  feels  more  or  lefs 
in  favour  of  riches,  ought,  like  other  opinions  which  only 
cuftom  and  example  have  imprefled  upon  us,  to  be  in  time 
fubjedted  to  reafon.  We  muft  learn  how  to  feparate  the 
real  character  from  extraneous  adhefions  and  cafual  cir- 
cumftances,  to  confider  clofely  him  whom  we  are  about  to 
adopt  or  to  rejedt ;  to  regard  his  inclinations  as  well  as  his 
adtions  ;  to  trace  out  thofe  virtues  which  lie  torpid  in  the 
heart  for  want  of  opportunity,  and  thofe  vices  that  lurk  un- 
feen  by  the  abfence  of  temptation  ;  that  when  we  find  worth 
faintly  fhooting  in  the  fhades  of  obfcurity,  we  may  let  in  light 
and  funfliine  upon  it,  and  ripen  barren  volition  into  efficacy  and 
power. 
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Numb.  167.  Tuesday,  October  22,  1751. 

Candida  perpetuo  re  fide  concordia  lefio, 

'Tamque  pari  fem.per fit  Venus  aqua  jugo. 

Diligat  ipfa  fenem  quondam,  fed  et  ipfa  marito 

‘ Turn  quoque  cumfierit,  non  videatur  anus-  Mart. 

Their  nuptial  bed  may  finding  concord  drefs, 

A.nd  Venus  (till  the  happy  union  blefs  ! 

Wrinkled  with  age,  may  mutual  love  and  truth 

To  their  dim  eyes  recall  the  bloom  of  youth.  F.  Lewis. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

It  is  not  common  to  envy  thofe  with  whom  we  cannot  ea- 
fily  be  placed  in  comparifon.  Every  man  fees  without  male¬ 
volence  the  progrefs  of  another  in  the  tracks  of  life,  which 
he  has  himfelf  no  defire  to  tread,  and  hears,  without  inclina¬ 
tion  to  cavils  or  contradiction,  the  renown  of  thofe  whofe  dis¬ 
tance  will  not  fuffer  them  to  draw  the  attention  of  mankind 
from  his  own  merit.  The  failor  never  thinks  it  neceffary  to 
conteft  the  lawyer’s  abilities;  nor  would  the  Rambler ,  howe¬ 
ver  jealous  of  his  reputation,  be  much  diftuibed  by  the  fuccefs 
of  rival  wits  at  Agra  or  Ifpahan. 

We  do  not  therefore  afcribe  to  you  any  fuperlative  degree  of 
virtue,  when  we  believe  that  we  may  inform  you  of  our  change 
of  condition  without  danger  of  malignant  fafcination  ;  and 
that  when  you  read  of  the  marriage  of  your  correfpondents  Hy- 
menaus  and  Tranquilla ,  you  will  join  your  wifhes  to  thofe  of 
their  other  friends  for  the  happy  event  of  an  union  in  which 
caprice  and  felfilhnefs  had  fo  little  part. 

There  is  at  leaft  this  reafon  why  we  fhould  be  lefs  deceived 
in  our  connubial  hopes  than  many  who  enter  into  the  fame 
Rate,  that  we  have  allowed  our  minds  to  form  no  unreafonable 
expectations,  nor  vitiated  our  fancies,  in  the  foft  houis  of 
courtfhip,  with  vifions  of  felicity  which  human  power  cannot 
beftow,  or  of  perfedion  which  human  virtue  cannot  attain. 

That  impartiality  with  which  we  endeavoured  to  infpeCt  the 
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manners  of  all  whom  we  have  known  was  never  fo  much 
overpowered  by  our  paflion,  but  that  we  difcovered  fome 
faults  and  weakneffes  in  each  other  ;  and  joined  our  hands 
in  convidfion,  that  as  there  are  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in 
marriage,  there  are  inconveniencies  likewife  to  be  endured; 
and  that,  together  with  confederate  intellects  and  auxiliar 
virtues,  we  muft  find  different  opinions  and  oppofite  inclina¬ 
tions. 

We  however  flatter  ourfelves,  for  who  is  not  flattered  by 
himfelf  as  well  as  by  others  on  the  day  of  marriage  ?  that  we 
are  eminently  qualified  to  give  mutual  pleafure.  Our  birth  is 
without  any  fuch  remarkable  difparity  as  can  give  either  aa 
opportunity  of  infulting  the  other  with  pompous  names  and 
fplendid  alliances,  or  of  calling  in,  upon  any  domeftick  con- 
troverfv,  the  overbearing  afiiftance  of  powerful  relations.  Our 
fortune  was  equally  fuitable,  fo  that  we  meet  without  any  of 
thofe  obligations,  which  always  produce  reproach  or  fufpicion 
of  reproach,  which,  though  they  may  be  forgotten  in  the  gai¬ 
eties  of  the  firft  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  fupprefs,  or 
of  which  the  fuppreffion  muff  be  confidered  as  a  new  favour, 
to  be  repaid  by  tamenefs  and  fubmiifion,  till  gratitude  takes 
the  place  of  love,  and  the  defire  of  pleafing  degenerates  by 
degrees  into  the  fear  of  offending. 

The  fettlements  caufed  no  delay  ;  for  we  did  not  truft  our 
affairs  to  the  negociation  of  wretches  who  would  have  paid 
their  court  by  multiplying  ftipulations.  Tranquilla  fcorned  to 
detain  any  part  of  her  fortune  from  him  into  whofe  hands 
fhe  delivered  up  her  perfon  ;  and  Hyinenceus  thought  no  a£l  of 
bafenefs  more  criminal  than  his  who  enflaves  his  wife  by  her 
own  generofity,  who  by  marrying  without  a  jointure  condemns 
her  to  all  the  dangers  of  accident  and  caprice,  and  at  laft  boafts 
his  liberality,  by  granting  what  only  the  indifcretion  of  her 
kindnefs  enabled  him  to  withhold.  He  therefore  received  on 
the  common  terms  the  portion  which  any  other  woman  mi°-ht 
have  brought  him,  and  referved  all  the  exuberance  of  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  thofe  excellencies  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to 
difcover  only  in  Tranquilla, 

We  did  not  pafs  the  weeks  of  courtfhip  like  thofe  who  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  taking  the  laft  draught  of  pleafure,  and 
refolve  not  to  quit  the  bowl  without  a  furfeit,  or  who  know 
themfelves  about  to  fet  happinefs  to  hazard,  and  endeavour  to 
lofe  their  fenfe  of  danger  in  the  ebriety  of  perpetual  amufe- 
ment,  and  whirl  round  the  gulph  before  they  fink.  Hymenau: 
often  repeated  a  medical  axiom,  that  the  fuccours  of  ficknefs 
ought  not  to  be  wafted,  in  health.  We  know  that  however  our 
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eyes  may  yet  fparkle,  and  our  hearts  bound  at  the  prefence  of  each 
other,  the  time  of  liftleffnefs  and  fatiety,  of  peevifhnefs  and 
difcontent,  muft  come  at  laft,  in  which  we  fhall  be  driven  for 
relief  to  fhows  and  recreations  ;  that  the  uniformity  of  life 
muft  be  fometimes  diverfified,  and  the  vacuities  of  converfa- 
tion  fometimes  fupplied.  We  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
we  have  ftorc-s  of  novelty  yet  unexhaufled,  which  may  be 
opened  when  repletion  fhall  call  for  change,  and  gratifica¬ 
tions  yet  untafled,  by  which  life,  when  it  fhall  become  vapid 
or  bitter,  may  be  reftored  to  its  former  fweetnefs  and  fpright- 
linefs,  and  again  irritate  the  appetite,  and  again  fparkle  in  the 
cup. 

Our  time  will  probably  be  lefs  taftelefs  than  that  of  thofe 
whom  the  authority  and  avarice  of  parents  unites  almoft  with¬ 
out  their  confent  in  their  early  years,  before  they  have  accu¬ 
mulated  any  fund  of  reflection,  or  collected  materials  for  mu¬ 
tual  entertainment.  Such  we  have  often  feen  rifing  in  the 
morning  to  cards,  and  retiring  in  the  afternoon  to  dofe,  whofe 
happinefs  was  celebrated  by  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they 
happened  to  grow  rich  by  parfimony,  and  to  be  kept  quiet  by 
infenfibility,  and  agreed  to  eat  and  to  fleep  together. 

We  have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are  therefore 
no  ftrangers  to  the  faults  and  virtues,  the  defigns  and  compe¬ 
titions,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our  cotemporaries.  We  have 
both  amufed  our  leifure  with  books,  and  can  therefore  re¬ 
count  the  events  of  former  times,  or  cite  the  dictates  of  an¬ 
cient  wifdom.  Every  occurrence  /urnifhes  us  with  fome  hint 
which  one  or  the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  fhould  happen 
that  memory  or  imagination  fail  us,  we  can  retire  to  no  idle  or 
unimproving  folitude. 

Though  our  characters,  beheld  at  a  diftance,  exhibit  this 
general  refemblance,  yet  a  nearer  infpeCtion  difeovers  fuch  a 
diffimilitude  of  our  habitudes  and  fentiments,  as  leaves  each 
fome  peculiar  advantages,  and  affords  that  concordia  difeors-y 
that  fuitable  difagreement  which  is  always  neceffary  to  intellec¬ 
tual  harmony.  There  may  be  a  total  diverfity  of  ideas  which 
admits  no  participation  of  the  fame  delight,  and  there  may 
likewife  be  fuch  a  conformity  of  notions,  as  leaves  neither 
any  thing  to  add  to  the  decisions  of  the  other.  With  fuch 
contrariety  there  can  be  no  peace,  with  fuch  fimilarity  there 
can  be  no  pleafure.  Our  reafonings,  though  often  formed 
upon  different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the  fame  conclu- 
fion.  Our  thoughts,  like  rivulets  iffuing  from  diftant  fprings, 
are  each  impregnated  in  its  courfe  with  various  mixtures,  and 

tinged  by  infufions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet  at  laft  eafily 
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unite  into  one  ftream,  and  purify  themfelves  by  the  gentle 
effervefcence  of  contrary  qualities. 

Thefe  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree  as  we  converfe 
without  referve,  becaufe  we  have  nothing  to  conceal.  We 
have  no  debts  to  be  paid  by  imperceptible  deductions  from 
avowed  expences,  no  habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private  Sub- 
ferviency  of  a  favoured  fervant,  no  private  interviews  with 
needy  relations,  no  intelligence  with  fpies  placed  upon  each 
other.  We  confidered  marriage  as  the  moil:  folemn  league  of 
perpetual  friendship,  a  ftate  from  which  artifice  and  conceal¬ 
ment  are  to  be  ban!  filed  for  ever,  and  in  which  every  a£t  of 
difiimulation  is  a  breach  of  faith. 

The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ardour  of  de¬ 
fire,  which  the  firft  fight  of  pleafure  naturally  produces,  have 
long  ceafed  to  hurry  us  into  irregularity  and  vehemence  ;  and 
experience  has  fiiewn  us  that  few  gratifications  are  too  valua¬ 
ble  to  be  Sacrificed  to  complaifance.  We  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  reft  from  the  fatigue  of  pleafure,  and  now  only 
continue  thatcourfe  of  life  into  which  we  had  before  entered, 
confirmed  in  our  choice  by  mutual  approbation,  Supported  in 
our  refolution  by  mutual  encouragement,  and  aflifted  in  our 
efforts  by  mutual  exhortation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler ,  is  our  profpecft  of  life,  a  profpeCt 
which,  as  it  is  beheld  with  more  attention,  feems  to  open  more 
extenfive  happinefs,  and  Spreads  by  degrees  into  the  boundlefs 
regions  of  eternity.  But  if  all  our  prudence  has  been  vain, 
and  we  are  doomed  to  give  one  inftance  more  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  human  discernment,  we  Shall  comfort  ourfelves 
amidft  our  disappointments,  that  we  were  not  betrayed  but  by 
Such  delufions  as  caution  could  not  efcape,  Since  we  fought 
happinefs  only  in  the  arms  of  virtue.  We  are, 

S  I  R, 

Your  humble  Servants, 

HYMENASUS, 

TRANQUILLA, 
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Numb.  168.  Saturday,  Oflober  z 6,  1751  = 


~ Decipit 


Frons  prirna  multos ,  rara  mens  intellisit 
Shjod  interior e  coudidit  cura  angulo. 


The  tinfel  glitter,  and  the  fpecious  mien. 
Delude  the  moll ;  few  p sty  behind  the  fcene. 


Ph^drus. 


XT  has  been  obferved  by  Boileau ,  that  tc  a  mean  or  common 
u  thought  exprefl'ed  in  pompous  diction,  generally  pleafes  more 
t£  than  a  new  or  noble  fentiment  delivered  in  low  and  vulgar 
“  language  5  becaufe  the  number  is  greater  of  thofe  whom  cuf- 
u  tom  has  enabled  to  judge  of  words,  than  whom  ftudy  has 
<c  qualified  to  examine  things.” 

This  folution  might  fatisfy,  if  fuch  only  were  offended  with 
meannefs  of  expreffion  as  are  unable  to  diftinguifh  propriety 
of  thought,  and  to  feparate  propofitions  or  images  from  the 
vehicles  by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  underftanding. 
But  this  kind  of  difguft  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  igno¬ 
rant  or  fuperficial  ;  it  operates  uniformly  and  univerfally  upon 
readers  of  all  clafies  ;  every  man,  however  profound  or  ab- 
ftradted,  perceives  himfelf  irrefiftibly  alienated  by  low  terms  ; 
they  who  profefs  the  moll  zealous  adherence  to  truth  are  forced 
to  admit  that  fhe  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her  ornaments ; 
and  lofes  much  of  her  power  over  the  foul,  when  fhe  appears 
difgracedby  a  drefs  uncouth  or  ill-adjufted. 

We  are  all  offended  by  low  terms,  but  are  not  difgufted  alike 
by  the  fame  compofitions,  becaufe  we  do  not  all  agree  to  cen- 
fure  the  fame  terms  as  low.  No  word  is  naturally  or  intrin- 
fically  meaner  than  another  ;  our  opinion  therefore  of  words, 
as  of  other  things  arbitrarily  and  capricioufly  eftablifhed,  de¬ 
pends  wholly  upon  accident  and  cuftom.  Tire  cottager  thinks 
thofe  apartments  fplendid  and  fpacious,  which  an  inhabitant 
of  palaces  will  defpife  for  their  inelegance  ;  and  to  him  who 
has  paffed  moft  of  his  hours  with  the  delicate  and  polite,  many 
expreffions  will  feem  fordid,  which  another,  equally  acute, 
may  hear  without  offence  ;  but  a  mean  term  never  fails  to  dif- 
pleafe  him  to  whom  it  appears  mean,  as  poverty  is  certainly 
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and  invariably  defpifed,  though  he  who  is  poor  in  the  eyes  of 
fome,  may  by  others  be  envied  for  his  wealth. 

Words  become  low  by  the  occafions  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  or  the  general  character  of  them  who  ufe  them  ;  and  the 
difguft  which  they  produce,  arifes  from  the  revival  of  thofe 
images  with  which  they  are  commonly  united.  Thus  it,  in 
the  moft  folemn  difcourfe,  a  phrafe  happens  to  occur  which 
has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  fome  ludicrous  narrative, 
the  graved  auditor  finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter, 
when  they  who  are  not  prepoflefled  by  the  fame  accidental  ado- 
ciation,  are  utterly  unable  to  guefs  the  reafon  of  his  merri¬ 
ment.  Words  which  convey  ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age,  are 
banifhed  from  elegant  writing  or  converfation  in  another,  be- 
caufe  they  are  in  time  debafed  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  can  be 
no  longer  heard  without  the  involuntary  recolleftion  of  un- 
pleafing  images. 

When  Mackbeth  is  confirming  himfelf  in  the  horrid  pur- 
pofe  of  dabbing  his  king,  he  breaks  out  amidd  his  emotions 
into  a  widi  natural  to  a  murderer. 

- Come,  thick  night ! 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunned  fmoke  of  hell, 

That  my  keen  knife  fee  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 

Nor  heav’n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 

To  cry,  Hold,  hold  ! 

In  this  paflage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poetry,  that  force 
which  calls  new  powers  into  being,  "which  embodies  fentiment, 
and  animates  matter  ;  yet  perhaps  fcarce  any  man  now  perufes 
it  without  fome  didurbance  of  his  attention  from  the  coun¬ 
teranion  of  the  words  to  the  ideas.  What  can  be  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  to  implore  the  prefence  of  night,  inveded  not  in 
common  obfcurity,  but  in  the  fmoke  of  hell  ?  Yet  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  this  invocation  is  dedroyed  by  the  infertion  of  an  epi¬ 
thet  now  felaom  heard  but  in  the  dable,  and  dun  night  may 
come  or  go  without  any  other  notice  than  contempt. 

If  we  dart  into  raptures  when  fome  hero  of  the  Iliad  tells 
us  that  tdpv  pclivtTiu,  his  lance  rages  with  eagernefs  to  dedroy  ; 
if  we  are  alarmed  at  the  terror  of  the  foldiers  commanded  by 
Ctefar  to  hew  down  the  facred  grove,  who  dreaded,  f..ys  Lu¬ 
can,  led  the  axe  aimed  at  the  oak  fhould  fly  back  upon  the 
driker. 

Si  rolo.r a  Jacra  ferirent , 

Injiia  credebant  r edit  liras  7nerr.br  a  fecurcs , 


None 
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None  dares  with  impious  fteel  the  grove  to  rend, 

Left  on  himfelf  the  deftin’d  ftroke  defcend  ; 

tve  cannot  furely  but  fympathife  with  the  horrors  of  a  wretch 
about  to  murder  his  mafter,  his  friend,  his  benefaCtor,  who 
fufpeCts  that  the  weapon  will  refufe  its  office,  and  ftart  back 
from  the  breaft  which  he  is  preparing  to  violate.  Yet  this 
fentiment  is  weakened  by  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
butchers  and  cooks  in  the  meaneft  employments ;  we  do  not 
immediately  conceive  that  any  crime  of  importance  is  to  be 
committed  with  a  knife  ;  or  who  does  not  at  laft,  from  ths 
long  habit  of  connecting  a  knife  with  fordid  offices,  feel  an 
averfion  rather  than  terror  ? 

Mackbeth  proceeds  to  wilh,  in  the  madnefs  of  guilt,  that 
the  infpeCtion  of  heaven  may  be  intercepted,  and  that  he  may, 
in  the  involutions  of  infernal  darknefs,  efcape  the  eye  of  pro¬ 
vidence.  This  is  the  utmoft  extravagance  of  determined 
wickednefs  ;  yet  this  is  fo  debafed  by  two  unfortunate  words, 
that  while  I  endeavour  to  imprefs  on  my  reader  the  energy  of 
the  fentiment,  I  can  fcarce  check  my  rifibility,  when  the  ex- 
preffion  forces  itfelf  upon  my  mind  ;  for  who,  without  fome 
relaxation  of  his  gravity,  can  hear  of  the  avengers  of  guilt 
peeping  through  a  blanket  ? 

Thefe  imperfections  of  diCtion  are  lefs  obvious  to  the  reader, 
as  he  is  lefs  acquainted  with  common  ufages  ;  they  are  there¬ 
fore  wholly  imperceptible  to  a  foreigner,  who  learns  our  lan¬ 
guage  from  books,  and  will  ftrike  a  folitary  academick  lefs 
forcibly  than  a  modifti  lady. 

Among  the  numerous  requifites  that  moft  concur  to  com¬ 
plete  an  author,  few  are  of  more  importance  than  an  early  en¬ 
trance  into  the  living  world.  The  feeds  of  knowledge  may 
be  planted  in  folitude,  but  muft  be  cultivated  inpublick.  Ar¬ 
gumentation  may  be  taught  in  colleges,  and  theories  formed 
in  retirement ;  but  the  artifice  of  embellifhment,  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  attraction  can  be  gained  only  by  general  converfe. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  cuftoms  and  fafliionable 
elegance  is  neceftary  likewife  for  other  purpofes.  The  injury 
that  grand  imagery  fuffers  from  unfuitable  language,  perfonal 
merit  may  fear  from  rudenefs  and  indelicacy.  When  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  rEneas  depended  on  the  favour  of  the  queen  uponwhofe 
coafts  he  was  driven,  his  celeftial  proteCtrels  thought  him  not 
fufficiently  fecured  againft  rejection  by  his  piety  or  bravery, 
but  decorated  him  for  the  interview  with  preternatural  beauty. 
Whoever  defires,  for  his  writings  or  himlelf,  what  none  can 
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reafonably  contemn,  the  favour  of  mankind,  muft  add  grace 
to  {Length,  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as  well  as  ufe- 
ful.  Many  complain  of  negleSt  who  never  tried  to  attract 
regard.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  patrons  of  fcience  or 
virtue  Ihould  be  folicitous  to  difcover  excellencies,  which  they 
who  poflefs  them  fhade  and  difgujfe.  Few  have  abilities  fo 
much  needed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  as  to  be  carefted  on 
their  own  terms  ;  and  he  that  will  not  condefcend  to  recom¬ 
mend  himfelf  by  external  embellilhments,  muft  fubmit  to  the 
fate  of  juft  fentiment  meanly  exprefted,  and  be  ridiculed  and 
forgotten  before  he  is  underftood. 


Numb.  169.  Tuesday,  Ofloher  29,  1751- 

Nec pluteum  cadit,  nec  demorfos  fapit  ungues.  Pexsius. 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  thofe  poems  drew; 

But  churn’d,  like  fpittle,  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

D&yden- 

A  T  U  R  A  L  hiftorians  affert,  that  whatever  is  formed 
for  long  duration  arrives  flowly  to  its  maturity.  Thus  the 
firmeft  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and  animals  generally  ex¬ 
ceed  each  other  in  longevity,  in  proportion  to  the  time  between 
their  conception  and  iheir  birth. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  the  offspring  of 
the  mind.  Hafty  competitions,  however  they  pleafe  at  firft: 
by  flowery  luxuriance,  and  fpread  in  the  funfhine  cf  temporary 
favour,  can  feldom  endure  the  change  of  feafons,  butperifli  at 
the  firft  blaft  of  criticifm,  or  froft  of  neglect.,  When  Apelles 
was  reproached  with  the  paucity  of  his  productions,  and  the 
inceflant  attention  with  which  he  retouched  his  pieces,  he  con- 
defeended  to  make  no  other  anfwer  than  that  he  painted  for  per¬ 
petuity.  r 

No  vanity  can  more  juftly  incur  contempt  and  indignation 
than  that  which  boafts  of  negligence  and  hurry.  For  who  can 
bear  with  patience  the  writer  who  claims  fuch  fuperiority  to 

the 
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the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at  lei- 
fure  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  tallies,  and  that  poderity 
will  repoiite  his  cafual  effufions  among  the  treafures  of  an¬ 
cient  wifdom  ? 

Men  have  fometimes  appeared  of  fuch  tranfcendent  abilities, 
that  their  flighted  and  mod  curfory  performances  excel  all  that 
labour  and  dudy  can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compote ;  as 
there  are  regions  of  which  the  fpontaneous  products  cannot 
be  equalled  in  other  foils  by  care  and  culture.  But  it  is  no  lets 
dangerous  for  any  man  to  place  himfelf  in  this  rank  of  under- 
danding,  and  fancy  that  he  is  born  to  be  illudrious  without 
labour,  than  to  omit  the  cares  of  hufbandry,  and  expeCt  from 
his  ground  the  blodoms  of  Arabia. 

The  greated  part  of  thofe  who  congratulate  themfelves 
upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and  ufurp  the  privileges  of  ge¬ 
nius,  are  men  whom  only  themfelves  would  ever  have  marked 
out  as  enriched  by  uncommon  liberalities  of  nature,  or  enti¬ 
tled  to  veneration  and  immortality  on  eafy  terms.  This  ar¬ 
dour  of  confidence  is  ufually  found  among  thofe  who,  having 
not  enlarged  their  notions  by  books  of  converfation,  are  per- 
fuaded,  by  the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in  our  own  favour, 
that  they  have  reached  the  fummit  of  excellence,  becaufe  they 
difcover  none  higher  than  themfelves;  and  who  acquiefce  in 
the  fird  thoughts  that  occur,  becaufe  their  fcantinefs  of  know¬ 
ledge  allows  them  little  choice  ;  and  the  narrownefs  of  their 
views  affords  them  no  glimpfe  of  perfection  of  that  fublime 
idea  which  human  indudry  has  from  the  fird  ages  been  vainly 
toiling  to  approach.  They  fee  a  little,  and  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  beyond  their  fphere  of  vifion,  as  the  Patuecos  of 
Spain ,  who  inhabited  a  fmall  valley,  conceived  the  furround¬ 
ing  mountains  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  perfection  is  more  didantly  conceived,  the  pleafure  of 
contemplating  our  own  performances  will  be  leffened ;  it  may 
therefore  be  obferved,  that  they  who  mod  deferve  praife  are 
often  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own  performances ; 
they  know  how  much  is  dill  wanting  to  their  completion, 
and  wait  with  anxiety  and  terror  the  determination  of  the 
publick.  I  pleafe  every  one  elfe ,  fays  ’Tally,  but  never  fatisfy 
rnyfelf. 

It  has  often  been  inquired,  why,  notwithdanding  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  later  ages  in  fcience,  and  the  affidance  which  the 
infufion  of  fo  many  new  ideas  has  given  us,  we  fall  below  the 
ancients  in  the  art  of  compofition.  Some  part  of  their  fupe- 
riority  may  be  judly  afcribed  to  the  graces  of  their  language, 
from  which  the  modpolifhed  of  the  prefent  European  tongues 
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are  nothing  more  than  barbarous  degenerations.  Some  advan¬ 
tage  they  might  gain  merely  by  priority,  which  put  them  in 
pofleffion  of  the  moft  natural  Sentiments,  and  left  us  nothing 
but  fervile  repetition  or  forced  conceits.  But  the  greater  part 
of  their  praife  feems  to  have  been  the  juft  reward  of  modefty 
and  labour.  Their  fenfe  of  human  weaknefs  confined  them 
commonly  to  one  ftudy,  which  their  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  every  fcience  engaged  them  toprofecute  with  indefatigable 
diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember  none  except 
Statius  who  ventures  to  mention  the  fpeedy  production  of  his 
writings,  either  as  an  extenuation  of  his  faults,  or  a  proof  of 
his  facility.  Nor  did  Statius ,  when  he  confulered  himfelf  as  a 
candidate  for  lafting  reputation,  think  a  clofer  attention  unne- 
ceftary,  but  amidft  all  his  pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great 
bafteners  of  modern  poems,  employed  twelve  years  upon  the 
Thebaid,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  renown  proportionate  to  his 
labour. 

Thebais ,  mult  a  cruciata  lima , 

Tentat ,  audaci  fide  Mantuance 
Gaudia  famce. 

Polifh’d  with  endlefs  toil,  my  lays 
At  length  afpire  to  Mantuan  praife. 

Ovid  indeed  apologizes  in  his  banifhment  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  his  letters,  but  mentions  his  want  of  leifure  to  polifh 
them  as  an  addition  to  his.  calamities  ;  and  was  fo  far  from 
imagining  revifals  and  corrections  unneceflary,  that  at  his 
departure  from  Rome,  he  threw  his  Metamorphofes  into  the 
fire,  left  he  Ihould  be  difgraced  by  a  book  which  he  could  not 
hope  to  finilh. 

It  feems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  the  fame  writer 
afpired  to  reputation  in  verfe  and  profe ;  and  of  thofe  few  that 
attempted  fuch  diverfity  of  excellence,  I  know  not  that  even 
one  fucceeded.  Contrary  characters  they  never  imagined  a 
fingle  mind  able  to  fupport,  and  therefore  no  man  is  recorded 
to  have  undertaken  more  than  one  kind  of  dramatick  poetry. 

What  they  had  written  they  did  not  venture  in  their  firft 
fondnefs  to  thruft  into  the  world,  but  confidering  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  fending  forth  inconsiderately  that  which  cannot  be 
recalled,  deferred  the  publication,  if  not  nine  years,  according 
to  the  direction  of  Horace,  yet  till  their  fancy  was  cooled  af- 
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ter  the  raptures  of  invention,  and  the  glare  of  novelty  had 
ceafed  to  dazzle  the  judgment. 

There  were  in  thole  days  no  weekly  or  diurnal  writers  ; 
mult  a  dies ,  &  multa  liiura ,  much  time,  and  many  rafures, 
were  confidered  as  indifpenfable  requifites  3  and  that  no  other 
method  of  attaining  lafting  praife  has  been  yet  difcovered,  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  blotted  manufcripts  of  Milton  now 
remaining,  and  from  the  tardy  emiffion  of  Pope’s  competi¬ 
tions,  delayed  more  than  once  till  the  incidents  to  which  they 
alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his  enemies  were  fecure  from  his 
fatire,  and,  what  to  an  hone  ft  mind  muft  be  more  painful,  his 
friends  were  deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whofe  eagernefs  of  praife  hurries  his  productions 
foon  into  the  light,  many  imperfections  are  unavoidable,  even 
where  the  mind  furnifhes  the  materials,  as  well  as  regulates 
their  difpofition,  and  nothing  depends  upon  fearch  or  informa¬ 
tion.  Delay  opens  new  veins  of  thought,  the  fubjeCl  difmifled 
for  a  time  appears  with  a  new  train  of  dependant  images,  the 
accidents  of  reading  or  converfation  fupply  new  ornaments  or 
allufions,  or  mere  intermillion  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking  ena¬ 
bles  the  mind  to  colleCt  new  force,  and  make  new  excursions. 
But  all  thofe  benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who,  when  he 
was  weary  with  labour,  fnatched  at  the  recompence,  and  gave 
his  work  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  as  foon  as  impatience 
and  pride  perfuaded  him  to  conclude  it. 

One  of  the  mod  pernicious  effeCts  of  hafte,  is  obfeurity. 
He  that  teems  with  a  quick  fuccellion  of  ideas,  and  perceives 
how  one  fentiment  produces  another,  eafily  believes  that  he 
can  clearly  exprefs  what  he  fo  ftrongly  comprehends j  he  fel- 
dom  fufpeCts  his  thoughts  of  embarraffment,  while  he  preferves 
in  his  own  memory  the  feries  of  connection,  or  his  diCtion 
of  ambiguity,  while  only  one  fenfe  is  prefent  to  his  mind. 
Yet  if  he  has  been  employed  on  an  abftrufe,  or  complicated 
argument,  he  will  find,  when  he  has  a  while  withdrawn  his 
mind,  and  returns  as  a  new  reader  to  his  work,  that  he  has 
only  a  conjectural  glimpfe  of  his  own  meaning,  and  that  to 
explain  it  to  thofe  whom  he  defires  to  inftruct,  he  muft  open 
his  fentiments,  difentangle  his  method,  and  alter  his  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Authors  and  lovers  always  fuffer  fome  infatuation,  from 
which  only  abfence  can  fet  them  free  ;  and  every  man  ought 
to  reftore  himfelf  to  the  full  exercife  of  his  judgment,  before 
he  does  that  which  he  cannot  do  improperly,  without  injuring 
his  honour  and  his  quiet. 
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Conjiteor  ;  ft  quid prodejl  deliSta  fateri.  Ovid. 

I  grant  the  charge ;  forgive  the  fault  confefs’d. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I  AM  one  of  thofe  beings  from  whom  many,  that  melt  at 
the  fight  of  all  other  mifery,  think  it  meritorious  to  withhold 
relief ;  one  whom  the  rigour  of  virtuous  indignation  dooms  to 
fuffer  without  complaint,  and  perilh  without  regard  ;  and 
whom  I  myfelf  have  formerly  infulted  in  the  pride  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  fecurity  of  innocence. 

I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  was  burthened  with 
more  children  than  he  could  decently  fupport.  A  wealthy  re¬ 
lation,  as  he  travelled  from  London  to  his  country  feat,  conde- 
fcending  to  make  him  a  vifit,  was  touched  with  companion  of 
his  narrow  fortune,  and  refolved  to  eafe  him  of  part  of  his 
charge,  by  taking  the  care  of  a  child  upon  himfelf.  Diftrefs 
on  one  fide,  and  ambition  on  the  other,  were  too  powerful 
for  parental  fondnefs,  and  the  little  family  paiTed  in  review 
before  him,  that  he  might  make  his  choice.  I  was  then  ten 
years  old,  and  without  knowing  for  what  purpofe,  I  was  called 
to  my  great  coufin,  endeavoured  to  recommend  myfelf  by  my 
beft  courtefy,  fung  him  my  prettieft  fong,  told  the  laft  ftory 
that  I  had  read,  and  fo  much  endeared  myfelf  by  my  innocence, 
that  he  declared  his  refolution  to  adopt  me,  and  to  educate  me 
with  his  own  daughters. 

My  parents  felt  the  common  ftruggles  at  the  thought  of 
parting,  and  fome  natural  tears  they  dropp’d ,  but  wip’d  them 
foon.  They  confidered,  not  without  that  falfe  eftimation  of 
the  value  of  wealth,  which  poverty  long  continued  always 
produces,  that  I  was  raifed  to  higher  rank  than  they  could  give 
me,  and  to  hopes  of  more  ample  fortune  than  they  could  be¬ 
queath.  My  mother  fold  fome  of  her  ornaments  to  drefs  me 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  fecure  me  from  contempt  at 
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my  firft  arrival ;  and  when  flie  difmified  me,  prefled  me  to  her 
bofom  with  an  embrace  that  I  {till  feel,  gave  me  fome  precepts 
of  piety,  which,  however  negle&ed,  I  have  not  forgotten, 
and  uttered  prayers  for  my  final  happinefs,  of  which  I  have 
not  yet  ceafed  to  hope  that  they  will  at  laft  be  granted. 

My  fitters  envied  my  new  finery,  and  feemed  not  much  to 
regret  our  reparation  ;  my  father  conducted  me  to  the  ftage- 
coach  with  a  kind  of  cheerful  tendernefs  ;  and  in  a  very  ftiort 
time,  I  wras  transported  to  fplendid  apartments,  and  a  luxurious 
table,  and  grew  familiar  to  fhow,  noife,  and  gaiety. 

In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  implored  a  blelEng 
on  her  family  with  her  laft  breath.  I  had  little  opportunity  to 
indulge  a  forrow  which  there  was  none  to  partake  with  me, 
and  therefore  foon  ceafed  to  reflect  much  upon  my  lofs.  My 
father  turned  all  his  care  upon  his  other  children,  whom  fome 
fortunate  adventures  and  unexpected  legacies  enabled  him, 
when  he  died  four  years  after  my  mother,  to  leave  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  above  their  expectations. 

I  ihould  have  (hared  the  increafe  of  his  fortune,  and  had 
once  a  portion  affigned  me  in  his  will  ;  but  my  coufin  allur¬ 
ing  him  that  all  care  for  me  was  needlefs,  fince  he  had  refolved 
to"  place  me  happily  in  the  world,  directed  him  to  divide  my 
part  amongft  my  fitters. 

Thus  I  was  thrown  upon  dependance  wdthout  refource.  Be¬ 
ing  now  at  an  age  in  which  young  women  are  initiated  into 
company,  1  was  no  longer  to  be  fupported  in  my  former  cha¬ 
racter,  but  at  confiderable  expence  ;  fo  that  partly  left  I  (hould 
watte  money,  and  partly  left  my  appearance  might  draw  too 
many  compliments  and  affiduities,  I  was  infenfibly  degraded 
from  my  equality,  and  enjoyed  few  privileges  above  the  head 
fervant,  but  that  of  receiving  no  wages. 

I  felt  every  indignity,  but  knew  that  refentment  would  pre¬ 
cipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  continue  my  im¬ 
portance  by  little  fervices  and  aCfive  officioufnefs,  and  for  a  time 
preferved  myfelf  from  negleCf,  by  withdrawing  all  pretences 
to  competition,  and  ftudying  to  pleafe  rather  than  to  (hine. 
But  my  intereft,  notwithftanding  this  expedient,  hourly  de¬ 
clined,  and  my  coufin’s  favourite  maid  began  to  exchange  re¬ 
partees  with  me,  and  confult  me  about  the  alterations  of  a  caft 
gown. 

I  was  now  completely  deprefled  ;  and  though  I  had  feen 
mankind  enough  to  know  the  neceffity  of  outward  cheerful- 
nefs,  I  often  withdrew  to  my  chamber  to  vent  my  grief,  or 
turn  my  condition  in  my  mind,  and  examine  by  what  means  I 
might  efcape  from  perpetual  mortification.  At  laft  myfchemes 
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and  forrows  were  interrupted  by  a  fudden  change  of  my  re¬ 
lation’s  behaviour,  who  one  day  took  an  occafion,  when  we 
were  left  together  in  a  room,  to  bid  me  fuffer  myfelf  no  long¬ 
er  to  be  infulted,  but  alTume  the  place  which  he  always  in¬ 
tended  me  to  hold  in  the  family.  He  allured  me  that  his 
wife’s  preference  of  her  own  daughters  fhould  never  hurt 
me;  and,  accompanying  his  profeffions  with  a  purfe  of  gold, 
ordered  me  to  befpeak  a  rich  fuit  at  the  mercer’s,  and  to 
apply  privately  to  him  for  money  when  I  wanted  it,  and 
infinuate  that  my  other  friends  fupplied  me,  which  he 
would  take  care  to  confirm. 

By  this  ftratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  underftand,  he 
filled  me  with  tendernefs  and  gratitude,  compelled  me  to  re- 
pofe  on  him  as  my  only  fupport,  and  produced  a  necellity  of 
private  converfation.  He  often  appointed  interviews  at  the 
houfe  of  an  acquaintance,  and  fometimes  called  on  me  with 
a  coach  and  carried  me  abroad.  My  fenfe  of  his  favour, 
and  the  defire  of  retaining  it,  dilpofed  me  to  unlimited  com- 
plaifance,  and  though  I  faw  his  kindnefs  grow  every  day 
more  fond,  I  did  not  fuffer  any  fufpicions  to  enter  my  thoughts. 
At  laft  the  wretch  took  advantage  of  the  familiarity  which 
he  enjoyed  as  my  relation,  and  the  fubmiffion  which  he 
exacted  as  my  benefactor,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  an  or¬ 
phan,  whom  his  own  promifes  had  made  indigent,  whom  his 
indulgence  had  melted,  and  his  authority  fubdued. 

I  know  not  why  it  Ihould  afford  fubjedt  of  exultation,  to 
overpower  on  any  terms  the  refolution,  or  furprife  the  cauti¬ 
on  of  a  girl;  but  of  all  the  boafters  that  deck  themfelves  in 
the  fpoils  of  innocence  and  beauty,  they  furely  have  the 
leaft  pretenfions  to  triumph,  who  fubmit  to  owe  their  fuc- 
cefs  to  fome  cafual  influence.  They  neither  employ  the 
graces  of  fancy,  nor  the  force  of  underftand ing,  in  their 
attempts ;  they  cannot  pleafe  their  vanity  with  the  art  of 
their  approaches,  the  delicacy  of  their  adulations,  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  their  addrefs,  or  the  efficacy  of  their  eloquence ; 
nor  applaud  themfelves  as  poffefled  of  any  qualities,  by 
which  affedlion  is  attracted.  They  furmount  no  obftacles, 
they  defeat  no  rivals,  but  attack  only  thofe  who  cannot  refill, 
and  are  often  content  to  poffefs  the  body,  without  any  folici- 
tude  to  gain  the  heart. 

Many  of  theie  delpicable  wretches  does  my  prelent  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  infamy  and  wickednefs  enable  me  to  number 
among  the  heroes  of  debauchery.  Reptiles  whom  their  own 
fervants  would  have  defpifed,  had  they  not  been  their  fer- 
vants,  and  with  whom  beggary  would  have  difdained  inter- 
courfe,  had  ftie  not  been  allured  by  hopes  of  relief.  Many 
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of  the  beings  which  are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  fhiver- 
ing  in  the  ftreets,  have  been  corrupted  not  by  arts  of  gallan¬ 
try  which  ftole  gradually  upon  the  attentions  and  laid  pru¬ 
dence  afleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  lofing  benefits  which  were 
never  intended,  or  of  incurring  refentment  which  they 
could  not  efcape :  fome  have  been  frighted  by  matters,  and 
fome  awed  by  guardians  into  ruin. 

Our  crime  had  its  ufual  confequence,  and  he  foon  perceived 
that  I  could  not  long  continue  in  his  family.  I  was  diffract¬ 
ed  at  the  thought  of  the  reproach  which  I  now  believed  ine¬ 
vitable.  He  comforted  me  with  hopes  of  eluding  all  difco- 
very,  and  often  upbraided  me  with  the  anxiety,  which  per¬ 
haps  none  but  himfelf  faw  in  my  countenance ;  but  at  laft 
mingled  his  aflfurances  of  protection  and  maintenance  with 
menaces  of  total  defertion,  if  in  the  moments  of  perturba¬ 
tion  I  fhould  fuffer  his  fecret  to  efcape,  or  endeavour  to  throw 
on  him  any  part  of  my  infamy. 

Thus  patted  the  difmal  hours  till  my  retreat  could  no  long¬ 
er  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended  that  my  relations  had  fent  for 
me  to  a  diftant  country,  and  I  entered  upon  a  ftate  which 
fhall  be  defcribed  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am,  SIR,  See. 

,  M I S  E  L  L  A. 


Numb.  171.  Tuesday,  November  5,  1751. 


T add  call  convexa  tueri.  ViRG. 

Dark  is  the  fun,  and  loathfome  is  the  day. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Misella  now  fits  down  to  continue  her  narrative. 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more  powerfully  pre- 
ferve  youth  from  irregularity,  or  guard  inexperience  from  fe- 
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duCtion,  than  a  juft  defcription  of  the  condition  into  which 
the  wanton  plunges  herfelf,  and  therefore  hope  that  my  letter 
may  be  a  fufficient  antidote  to  my  example. 

After  the  diftraCfion,  hefitation  and  delays  which  the  timi¬ 
dity  of  guilt  naturally  produces,  I  was  removed  to  lodgings 
in  a  diftant  part  of  the  town,  under  one  of  the  characters 
commonly  afiumed  upon  fuch  occafions.  Here  being  by  my 
circumftances  condemned  to  folitude,  I  pafled  moft  of  my 
hours  in  bitternefs  and  anguifh.  The  converfation  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  was  placed  was  not  at  all  capable  of  en- 
gaging  my  attention,  or  difpofleffing  the  reigning  ideas.  The 
books  which  I  carried  to  my  retreat  were  fuch  as  heightened 
my  abhorrence  of  myfelf;  tor  I  was  not  fo  far  abandoned  as 
to  fink  voluntarily  into  corruption,  or  endeavour  to  conceal 
from  my  own  mind  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondnefs,  but  vifited  me 
fo  often,  that  I  was  fometimes  afraid  left  his  afliduity  fhould 
expofe  him  to  fufpicion.  Whenever  he  came  he  found  me 
weeping,  and  was  therefore  lefs  delightfully  entertained  than 
he  expedfed.  After  frequent  expoftulations  upon  the  unrea- 
fonablenefs  of  my  forrow,  and  innumerable  proteftations  of 
cverlafting  regard,  he  at  laft  found  that  I  was  more  affeCted 
with  the  lofs  of  my  innocence,  than  the  danger  of  my  fame, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  difturbed  by  my  remorfe,  began  to 
lull  my  confcience  with  the  opiates  of  irreligion.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  (uch  as  my  courfe  of  life  has  fince  expofed  me  of¬ 
ten  to  the  neceflity  of  hearing,  vulgar,  empty,  and  fallacious  ; 
yet  they  at  firft  confounded  me  by  their  novelty,  filled  me 
with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  interrupted  that  peace  which 
I  began  to  feel  from  the  fincerity  of  my  repentance,  without 
fubftituting  any  other  fupport.  I  liftened  a  while  to  his  im¬ 
pious  gabble,  but  it’s  influence  was  foon  overpowered  by 
natural  reafon  and  early  education,  and  the  convictions  which 
this  new  attempt  gave  me  of  his  bafenefs  completed  my  ab¬ 
horrence.  I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when  tempefts 
drive  fhips  upon  their  coaft,  decoy  them  to  the  rocks  that 
they  may  plunder  their  lading,  and  have  always  thought  that 
wretches,  thus  mercilefs  in  their  depredations,  ought  to  be 
deftroyed  by  a  general  infurrection  of  all  focial  beings ;  yet 
how  light  is  this  guilt  to  the  crime  of  him,  who  in  the 
agitations  of  remorfe  cuts  away  the  anchor  of  piety,  and 
when  he  has  drawn  afide  credulity  from  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Slides  the  light  of  heaven  which  would  direCt  her  to  return. 
I  had  hitherto  confidered  him  as  a  man  equally  betrayed 
with  myfelf  by  the  concurrence  of  appetite  and  opportunity ; 

but 
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but  I  now  few  with  horror  that  he  was  contriving  to  perpetuate 
his  gratification,  and  was  defirous  to  fit  me  to  his  purpofe  by 
complete  and  radical  corruption. 

Toefcape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  power.  I  could 
fupport  the  expences  of  my  condition,  only  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  favour.  He  provided  all  that  was  neceffary,  and, 
in  a  few  weeks,  congratulated  me  upon  my  efcape  from  the 
danger  which  we  had  both  expected  with  fo  much  anxiety. 
I  then  began  to  remind  him  of  his  promife  to  reftore  me  with 
my  fame  uninjured  to  the  world.  He  promifed  me  in  general 
terms,  that  nothing  fttould  be  wanting  which  his  power 
could  add  to  my  happinefs,  but  forbore  to  releafe  me  from 
my  confinement.  I  knew  how  much  my  reception  in  the 
world  depended  upon  my  fpeedy  return,  and  was  therefore 
outrageoufly  impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  now  perceived 
to  be  only  artifices  of  lewdnefs.  He  told  me  at  laft,  with 
an  appearance  of  forrow,  that  all  hopes  of  reftoration  to  my 
former  ftate  were  for  ever  precluded;  that  chance  had  dif- 
covered  my  fecret,  and  malice  divulged  it ;  and  that  nothing 
now  remained,  but  to  feek  a  retreat  more  private,  where  cu- 
riofity  or  hatred  could  never  find  us. 

The  rage,  anguifh,  and  refentment,  which  I  felt  at  this 
account  are  not  to  be  expreffed.  I  was  in  fo  much  dread 
of  reproach  and  infamy,  which  he  reprefented  as  purfuing  me 
with  full  cry,  that  I  yielded  myfelf  implicitly  to  his  difpofal, 
and  was  removed,  with  a  thoufand  ftudied  precautions,  through 
by-ways  and  dark  paffages  to  another  houfe,  where  I  haraffed 
him  with  perpetual  felicitations  for  a  fmail  annuity,  that 
might  enable  me  to  live  in  the  country  in  obfcurity  and  in¬ 
nocence. 

This  demand  he  at  firft  evaded  with  ardent  profeffions, 
but  in  time  appeared  offended  at  my  importunity  and  diftruft ; 
and  having  one  day  endeavoured  to  footh  me  with  uncom¬ 
mon  expreffions  of  tendernefs,  when  he  found  my  difcontent 
immoveable,  left  me  with  feme  inarticulate  murmurs  of  an¬ 
ger.  I  was  pleafed  that  he  was  at  laft  roufed  to  fenfibility, 
and  expecting  that  at  his  next  vifit  he  would  comply  with 
my  requeft,  lived  with  great  tranquillity  upon  the  money  in 
my  hands,  and  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  this  paufe  of  perfe¬ 
ction,  that  I  did  not  refieift  how  much  his  abfence  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  ufual  intervals,  till  I  was  alarmed  with  the  danger 
of  wanting  fubfiftence.  I  then  fuddenly  contradled  my  ex¬ 
pences,  but  was  unwilling  to  fupplicate  for  affiftance.  Ne- 
ceffity,  however,  fcon  overcame  my  modefty  or  my  pride, 
and  I  applied  to  him  by  a  letter,  but  had  no  anfwer.  I  writ 
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in  terms  more  prefling,  but  without  effe£E  I  then  fent  an 
agent  to  enquire  after  him,  who  informed  me,  that  he  had 
quitted  his  houfe,  and  was  gone  with  his  family  to  refide  for 
fome  time  upon  his  eftate  in  Ireland. 

However  fhocked  at  this  abrupt  departure,  I  was  yet  unwil¬ 
ling  to  believe  that  he  could  wholly  abandon  me,  and  therefore, 
by  the  fale  of  my  clothes,  I  fupported  myfelf,  expedfing  that 
every  poft  would  bring  me  relief.  Thus  I  palfed  feven  months 
between  hope  and  deje&ion,  in  a  gradual  approach  to  poverty 
and  diftrefs,  emaciated  with  difcontent,  and  bewildered  with 
uncertainty.  At  laft,  my  landlady,  after  many  hints  of  the 
neceffity  of  a  new  lover,  took  the  opportunity  of  my  abfence 
to  fearch  my  boxes,  and  miffing  fome  of  my  apparel,  feized 
the  remainder  for  rent,  and  led  me  to  the  door. 

To  remonftrate  againft  legal  cruelty,  was  vain;  to  fuppli- 
cate  obdurate  brutality,  was  hopelefs.  I  went  away  I  knew 
not  whither,  and  wandered  about  without  any  fettled  purpofe, 
unacquainted  with  the  ufual  expedients  of  mifery,  unqualified 
for  laborious  offices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  that  had  feen  me 
before,  and  hopelefs  of  relief  from  thofe  who  were  Grangers 
to  my  former  condition.  Night  came  on  in  the  midft  of  my 
diftradlion,  and  1  ftill  continued  to  wander  till  the  menaces 
of  the  watch  obliged  me  to  fhelter  myfelf  in  a  covered  paf- 
fage. 

Next  day,  I  procured  a  lodging  in  the  backward  garret  of  a 
mean  houfe,  and  employed  my  landlady  to  enquire  for  a  fervice. 
My  applications  were  generally  rejected  for  want  of  a  charac¬ 
ter.  At  length  I  was  received  at  a  draper’s  ;  but  when  it  was 
known  to  my  miftrefs  that  I  had  only  one  gown,  and  that  of 
filk,  fhe  was  of  opinion  that  I  looked  like  a  thief,  and  without 
warning  hurried  me  away.  I  then  tried  to  fupport  myfelf  by 
my  needle  ;  and,  by  my  landlady’s  recommendation,  obtained 
a  little  work  from  a  fhop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without 
repining  ;  but  when  my  punftuality  had  gained  me  fo  much 
reputation,  that  I  was  trufied  to  make  up  a  head  of  fome  va¬ 
lue,  one  of  my  fellow-lodgers  ftole  the  lace,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  a  profecution. 

Thus  driven  again  into  the  ftreets,  I  lived  upon  the  leaft 
that  could  fupport  me,  and  at  night  accommodated  myfelf  un¬ 
der  pent-houfes  as  well  as  I  could.  At  length  I  became  ab- 
folutely  pennylefs,  and  having  ftrolled  all  day  without  fufte- 
nance,  was,  at  the  clofe  of  evening,  accofted  by  an  elderly 
man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern.  I  refufed  him  with  hefi- 
tation  ;  he  feized  me  by  the  hand,  and  drew  me  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring 
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bouring  houfe,  where  when  he  faw  my  face  pale  with  hunger, 
and  my  eyes  fwelling  with  tears,  he  fpurned  me  from  him,  and 
bad  me  cant  and  whine  in  fome  other  place  ;  he  for  his  part 
would  take  care  of  his  pockets. 

I  ftill  continued  to  ftand  in  the  way,  having  fcarcely  flrength 
to  walk  further,  when  another  foon  addreiTed  me  in  the  fame 
manner.  When  he  faw  the  fame  tokens  of  calamity,  he  con- 
Edered  that  I  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  therefore 
quickly  made  overtures,  which  I  had  no  longer  firmnefs  to  re¬ 
ject.  By  this  man  I  was  maintained  four  months  in  penurious 
wickednefs,  and  then  abandoned  to  my  former  condition,  from 
which  I  was  delivered  by  another  keeper. 

In  this  abject  ftate  I  have  nowpaffed  four  years,  the  drudge 
of  extortion  and  the  fport  of  drunkennefs  ;  fometimes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  one  man,  and  fometimes  the  common  prey  of  acciden¬ 
tal  lewdnefs  ;  at  one  time  tricked  up  for  fale  by  the  miftrefs  of 
a  brothel,  at  another  begging  in  the  ftreets  to  be  relieved  from 
hunger  by  wickednefs  ;  without  any  hope  in  the  day  but  of 
finding  fome  whom  folly  or  excels  may  expofe  to  my  allure¬ 
ments,  and  without  any  reflections  at  night,  but  fuch  as  guilt 
and  terror  imprefs  upon  me. 

If  thofe  who  pafs  their  days  in  plenty  and  fecurity,  could 
vifit  for  an  hour  the  difmal  receptacles  to  which  the  proftitute 
retires  from  her  noCturnal  excurfions,  and  fee  the  wretches  that 
lie  crowded  together,  mad  with  intemperance,  ghaltly  with 
famine,  naufeous  with  filth,  and  noifome  with  difeafe ;  it 
would  not  be  eafy  for  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to  harden  them 
againft  compaffion,  or  to  reprefs  the  delire  which  they  muft 
immediately  feel  to  refcue  fuch  numbers  of  human  beings  from 
a  ftate  fo  dreadful. 

It  is  faid  that  in  France  they  annually  evacuate  their  ftreets, 
and  fhip  their  proftitutes  and  vagabonds  to  their  colonies.  If 
the  women  that  infeft  this  city  had  the  fame  opportunity  of 
efcaping  from  their  miferies,  I  believe  very  little  force  would 
be  neceffary ;  for  who  among  them  can  dread  any  change  ? 
Many  of  us  indeed  are  wholly  unqualified  for  any  but  the  molt 
fervile  employments,  and  thofe  perhaps  would  require  the  care 
of  a  magistrate  to  hinder  them  from  following  the  fame  prac¬ 
tices  in  another  country  ;  but  others  are  only  precluded  by 
infamy  from  reformation,  and  would  gladly  be  delivered  on 
any  terms  from  the  neceffity  of  guilt  and  the  tyranny  of  chance. 
No  place  but  a  populous  city  can  afford  opportunities  for  open 
proftitution,  and  where  the  eye  of  juftice  can  attend  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  thofe  who  cannot  be  made  good  may  be  reftrained  from 
'  mifchief. 
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mifchief.  For  my  part,  I  ftiould  exult  at  the  privilege  of  ba- 
nifhment,  and  think  myfelf  happy  in  any  region  that  ftiould 
reftore  me  once  again  to  honefty  and  peace. 

I  am,  SIR,  & c. 

MISELLA. 


Numb.  172.  Saturday,  November  9,  1751. 

S<tpe  rogare  foies  qualis  fim ,  Prifce,  futurus 
Si  fiam  locuples  ;  fimque  repent e  potens. 

Ppuemquam  pojfe  putas  mores  narrare  futuros  ? 

Die  mihi,  ft  Jiastu  leo ,  qualis  eris.  Mart. 

Prifcus,  you’ve  often  a  Ik’d  me  how  I'd  live, 

Shou'd  fate  at  once  both  wealth  and  honour  give. 

What  foul  his  future  conduct  can  forefee  ? 

Tell  me  what  fort  of  lion  you  wou’d  be.  F.  Lewis'. 

No  THING  has  been  longer  obferved,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  caufes  a  change  of  manners  ;  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture,  from  the  conduct  of  him  whom  we  fee 
in  a  low  condition,  how  he  would  a£f,  if  wealth  and  power 
were  put  into  his  hands.  But  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  few 
men  are  made  better  by  affluence  or  exaltation  ;  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  unbound  and  expanded  by 
the  fun-fhine  of  felicity,  more  frequently  luxuriate  into  follies, 
than  blolTom  into  goodnefs. 

Many  obfervations  have  concurred  to  eftablifh  this  opinion, 
and  it  is  not  likely  foon  to  become  obfolete,  for  want  of  new 
occafions  to  revive  it.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  cor¬ 
rupt  in  every  condition,  and  differ  in  high  and  in  low  ftations, 
only  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  opportunities  of  gratifying 
their  defires,  or  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  reftrained  by  human 
cenfures.  Many  vitiate  their  principles  in  the  acquifition  of 
riches ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  what  is  gained  fey  fraud  and 
extortion  is  Enjoyed  with  tyranny  and  excels  ? 

Yet 
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Yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  depravation  of  the 
mind  by  external  advantages,  though  certainly  not  uncommon, 
yet  approaches  not  fo  nearly  to  univerfality,  as  fome  have 
afferted  in  the  bitternefs  of  refentment,  or  heat  of  declama¬ 
tion. 

Whoever  rifes  above  thcfe  who  once  pleafed  themfelves 
with  equality,  will  have  many  malevolent  gazers  at  his  emi¬ 
nence.  To  gain  fooner  than  others  that  which  all  purfue  with 
the  fame  ardour,  and  to  which  all  imagine  themfelves  entitled, 
will  for  ever  be  a  crime.  When  thofe  who  ftarted  with  us  in 
the  race  of  life,  leave  us  fo  far  behind,  that  we  have  little  hope 
to  overtake  them,  we  revenge  our  difappointment  by  remarks 
on  the  arts  of  fupplantation  by  which  they  gained  the  advan¬ 
tage,  or  on  the  folly  or  arrogance  with  which  they  pofl'efs  it. 
Of  them,  whofe  rife  we  could  not  hinder,  we  folace  ourfelves 
by  prognofticating  the  fall. 

It  is  impoilible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray  to  an  eye, 
thus  fharpened  by  malignity,  fome  ftains  which  lay  concealed 
and  unregarded  while  none  thought  it  their  intereft  to  difcover 
them  ;  nor  can  the  moft  circumfpedl  attention,  or  Ready  rec¬ 
titude,  efcape  blame  from  cenfors,  who  have  no  inclination  to 
approve.  Riches  therefore  perhaps  do  not  fo  often  produce 
crimes  as  incite  accufers. 

The  common  charge  againft  thofe  who  rife  above  their  ori¬ 
ginal  condition,  is  that  of  pride.  It  is  certain  that  fuccefs 
naturally  confirms  us  in  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  own  abi¬ 
lities.  Scarce  any  man  is  willing  to  allot  to  accident,  friend- 
Ibip,  and  a  thoufand  caufes,  which  concur  in  every  event  with¬ 
out  human  contrivance  or  interpofition,  the  part  which  they 
may  juftly  claim  in  his  advancement.  We  rate  ourfelves  by 
our  fortune  rather  than  our  virtues,  and  exorbitant  claims  are 
quickly  produced  by  imaginary  merit.  But  captioufnefs  and 
jealoufy  are  likewife  eafily  offended,  and  to  him  who  ftudioully 
looks  for  an  affront,  every  mode  of  behaviour  will  fupply  it ; 
freedom  will  be  rudenefs,  and  referve  fullennefs  ;  mirth  will 
be  negligence,  and  ferioufnefs  formality  :  when  he  is  received 
with  ceremony,  diftance  and  refpecl  are  inculcated  ;  if  he  is 
treated  with  familiarity,  he  concludes  himfelf  infulted  by  con- 
defcenfions. 

It  muff  however  be  confeffed,  that  as  all  fudden  changes 
are  dangerous,  a  quick  tranfition  from  poverty  to  abundance 
can  feldom  be  made  with  fafety.  He  that  has  long  lived 
within  fight  of  pleafures  which  he  could  not  reach,  will  need 
more  than  common  moderation,  not  to  lofe  his  reafon  in  un¬ 
bounded  riot,  when  they  are  firft  put  into  his  power. 

Every 
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Every  pofieffion  is  endeared  by  novelty  ;  every  gratification 
is  exaggerated  by  defire.  It  is  difficult  not  to  eftimate  what  is 
lately  gained  above  its  real  value;  it  is  impoffible  not  to  annex 
greater  happinefs  to  that  condition  from  which  we  are  unwil¬ 
lingly  excluded,  than  nature  has  qualified  us  to  obtain.  For 
this  reafon,  the  remote  inheritor  of  an  unexpected  fortune, 
may  be  generally  diftinguifhed  from  tbofe  who  are  enriched  in 
the  common  courfe  of  lineal  defcent,  by  his  greater  hafte  to 
enjoy  his  wealth,  by  the  finery  of  his  drefs,  the  pomp  cf  his 
equipage,  the  fplendor  of  his  furniture,  and  the  luxury  of  his 
table. 

A  thoufand  things  which  familiarity  difcovers  to  be  of  little 
value,  have  power  for  a  time  to  feize  the  imagination.  A 
Virginian  king,  when  the  Europeans  had  fixed  a  lock  on  his 
door,  was  fo  delighted  to  find  his  fubjeds  admitted  or  exclu¬ 
ded  with  fuch  facility,  that  it  was  from  morning  to  evening  his 
whole  employment  to  turn  the  key.  We,  among  whom  locks 
and  keys  have  been  longer  in  ufe,  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  this 
American  amqfement ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  this  paper  will 
have  a  fingle  reader  that  may  not  apply  the  ftory  to  him- 
felf,  and  recoiled  fome  hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  has 
been  equally  overpowered  by  the  tranfitory  charms  of  triSina- 
novelty. 

Some  indulgence  is  due  to  him  whom  a  happy  gale  of  for¬ 
tune  has  fuddenly  tranfported  into  new  regions,  "where  un- 
accuftomed  luftre  dazzles  his  eyes,  and  untafted  delicacies 
folicit  his  appetite.  Let  him  not  be  confidered  as  loft  inhope- 
lefs  degeneracy,  though  he  for  a  while  forgets  the  regard  due 
to  others,  to  indulge  the  contemplation  of  himfelf,  and  in 
the  extravagance  of  his  firft  raptures  expeds  that  his  eye 
fliould  regulate  the  motions  of  all  that  approach  him,  and 
his  opinion  be  received  as  decifive  and  oraculous.  His  intoxi¬ 
cation  will  give  way  to  time  ;  the  madnefs  of  joy  will  fume 
imperceptibly  away  ;  the  fenfe  of  his  inefficiency  will  foon 
return ;  he  will  remember  that  the  co-operation  of  others  is 
neceffary  to  his  happinefs,  and  learn  to  conciliate  their  regard 
by  reciprocal  beneficence. 

There  is,  at  leaft,  one  confideration  which  ought  to  allevi¬ 
ate  our  cenfuresof  the  powerful  and  rich.  To  imagine  them 
chargeable  with  ail  the  guilt  and  folly  of  their  own  adions,  is 
to  be  very  little  acquainted  with  the  world. 

De  I’abfolu  pouvoir  vous  ignores  VyvreJJe , 

Et  du  lache  jlateur  la  voix  enchanterejje. 


Thou 
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Thou  haft  not  known  the  giddy  whirls  of  fate, 

N  or  fervile  flatteries  which  enchant  the  great. 

Mifs  A.  W. 

He  that  can  do  much  good  or  harm,  will  not  find  many 
whom  ambition  or  cowardice  will  fuffer  to  be  fincere. 
While  we  live  upon  the  level  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  we 
are  reminded  of  our  duty  by  the  admonitions  of  friends,  and 
reproaches  of  enemies;  but  men  who  ftand  in  the  higheft 
ranks  of  fociety,  feldom  hear  of  their  faults ;  if  by  any  ac¬ 
cident  an  opprobrious  clamour  reaches  their  ears,  flattery  is 
always  at  hand  to  pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  conviction,  and 
obtund  remorfe. 

Favour  is  feldom  gained  but  by  conformity  in  vice.  Virtue 
can  ftand  without  affiftance,  and  confiders  herfelf  as  very  lit¬ 
tle  obliged  by  countenance  and  approbation :  but  vice,  fpirit- 
lefs  and  timorous,  feeks  the  fhelter  of  crowds,  and  fupport  of 
confederacy.  The  fycophant,  therefore,  neglects  the  good 
qualities  of  his  patron,  and  employs  all  his  art  on  his  weak¬ 
ness  and  follies,  regales  his  reigning  vanity,  or  ftimulates 
his  prevalent  defires. 

Virtue  is  fufHciently  difficult  with  any  circumftances,  but 
the  difficulty  is  increafed  when  reproof  and  advice  are  frighted 
away.  In  common  life,  reafon  and  confcience  have  only  the 
appetites  and  paffions  to  encounter  ;  but  in  higher  ftations, 
they  mull  oppofe  artifice  and  adulation.  He,  therefore,  that 
yields  to  fuch  temptations,  cannot  give  thofe  who  look  upon 
his  mifcarriage  much  reafon  for  exultation,  fince  few  can  juftly 
prefume  that  from  the  fame  fnare  they  fhould  have  been  able  to 
efcape. 
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Numb.  173.  Tuesday,  November  iz ,  1751. 

£hjo  virtue,  quo ferai  error  ? 

Now  fay,  where  virtue  flops,  and  vice  begins  ? 

_/\.S  any  adion  or  pofture,  long  continued,  will  diftortand 
disfigure  the  limbs  ;  fo  the  mind  likewife  is  crippled  and  con- 
traded  by  perpetual  application  to  the  fame  fet  of  ideas.  It  is 
eafy  to  guefs  the  trade  of  an  artizan  by  his  knees,  his  fingers, 
or  his  fhoulders  ;  and  there  are  few  among  men  of  the  more  li¬ 
beral  profeffions,  whofe  minds  do  not  carry  the  brand  of  their 
calling,  or  whofe  converfation  does  not  quickly  difcover  to 
what  clafs  of  the  community  they  belong. 

Thefe  peculiarities  have  been  of  great  ufe,  in  the  general 
hoftility  which  every  part  of  mankind  exercifes  againft  the  reft, 
to  furnifti  infults  and  farcafms.  Every  art  has  its  dialed  un¬ 
couth  and  ungrateful  to  all  whom  cuftom  has  not  reconciled 
to  its  found,  and  which  therefore  becomes  ridiculous  by  a  flight 
mifapplication,  or  unneceftary  repetition. 

The  general  reproach  with  which  ignorance  revenges  the 
fupercilioufnefs  of  learning,  is  that  of  pedantry  ;  a  cenfure 
which  every  man  incurs,  who  has  at  any  time  the  misfortune 
to  talk  to  thofe  who  cannot  underftand  him,  and  by  which  the 
modeft  and  timorous  are  fometimes  frighted  from  the  difplay  of 
their  acquifitions,  and  the  exertion  of  their  powers. 

The  name  of  a  pedant  is  fo  formidable  to  young  men  when 
they  firft  fally  from  their  colleges,  and  is  fo  liberally  fcattered 
by  thofe  who  mean  to  boaft  their  elegance  of  education,  eafi- 
nefs  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it  feems 
to  require  particular  confideration  ;  fince,  perhaps,  if  it  were 
once  undsrftood,  many  a  heart  might  be  freed  from  painful 
apprehenfions,  and  many  a  tongue  delivered  from  reftraint. 

Pedantry  is  the  unfeafonable  t)ftentation  of  learning.  It 
may  be  difcovered  either  in  the  choice  of  a  fubjed,  or  in  the 
manner  of  treating  it.  He  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  pedantry, 
who,  when  he  has  made  himfelf  mafter  of  fome  abftrufe  and 
uncultivated  part  of  knowledge,  obtrudes  nis  remarks  and  dif- 
coveries  upon  thofe  whom  he  believes  unable  to  judge  of  his 
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proficiency,  and  from  whom,  as  he  cannot  fear  contradidfion, 
he  cannot  properly  expedt  applaufe. 

To  this  error  the  ftudent  is  fometimes  betrayed  by  the  na¬ 
tural  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  its  common  employment,  by 
the  pleafure  which  every  man  receives  from  the  recollection 
of  pleating  images,  and  the  defire  of  dwelling  upon  tepicks, 
on  which  he  knows  himfelf  able  to  fpeak  with  juftnefs.  But 
becaufe  we  are  feldom  fo  far  prejudiced  in  favour  of  each 
other  as  to  fearch  out  for  palliations,  this  failure  of  politenefs  is 
imputed  always  to  vanity ;  and  the  harmlefs  collegiate,  who 
perhaps  intended  entertainment  and  inftrudtion,  or  at  worft 
only  fpoke  without  fufficient  reflection  upon  the  character  of 
his  hearers,  is  cenfured  as  arrogant  or  overbearing,  and  eager 
to  extend  his  renown,  in  contempt  of  the  convenience  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  the  laws  of  converfation. 

All  difeourfe  of  which  others  cannot  partake,  is  not  only  an 
irkfome  ufurpation  of  the  time  devoted  to  pleafure  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  but,  what  never  fails  to  excite  very  keen  refentment, 
an  infolent  affertion  of  fuperiority,  and  a  triumph  over  lefs  en¬ 
lightened  underftandings.  The  pedant  is,  therefore,  not  only 
heard  with  wearinefs,  but  malignity;  and  thofe  wno  conceive 
themfelves  infulted  by  his  knowledge,  never  fail  to  tell  with 
acrimony  how  injudicioufly  it  was  exerted. 

To  avoid  this  dangerous  imputation,  fcholars  fometimes  di- 
•veft  themfelves  with  too  much  hafte  of  their  academical  for¬ 
mality,  and  in  their  endeavours  to  accommodate  their  notions 
and  their  ftyle  to  common  conceptions,  talk  rather  of  any 
thing  than  that  of  which  they  underftand,  and  fink  into  infi- 
pidity  of  fentiment  and  meannefs  ot  expreffion. 

There  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion,  that  all 
appearance  of  fcience  is  particularly  hateful  to  women ;  and 
that  therefore,  whoever  defires  to  be  well  received  in  female 
aflemblies,  muft  qualify  himfelf  by  a  total  rejeCfion  of  all  that 
is  ferious,  rational  or  important;  muft  confider  argument  or 
criticifm,  as  perpetually  interdicted  ;  and  devote  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  trifles,  and  all  his  eloquence  to  compliment. 

Students  often  form  their  notions  of  the  prefent  generation 
from  the  writings  of  the  paft,  and  are  not  very  early  informed 
of  thofe- changes  which  the  gradual  diffufion  of  knowledge,  or 
the  fudden  caprice  of  fafhion,  produces  in  the  world.  What¬ 
ever  mi'ftit  be  the  ftate  of  female  literature  in  the  laft  century, 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  danger  left  the  fcholar  fhould  want 
an  adequate  audience  at  the  tea-table ;  and  whoever  thinks  it  ne-. 
celTary  to  regulate  his  converfation  by  antiquated  rules5  will  be 
rather  defpifed  for  his  futility  than  carefled  for  his  politeneft. 

To 
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To  talk  intentionally  in  a  manner  above  the  comprehenfion 
of  thofe  whom  we  addrefs,  is  unqueftionable  pedantry  ;  but 
furely  complaifance  requires,  that  no  man  fhould,  without 
proof,  conclude  his  company  incapable  of  following  him  to 
the  higheft  elevation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmoft  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  It  is  always  fafer  to  err  in  favour  of  others  than 
of  ourfelves,  and  therefore  we  feldom  hazard  much  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  excel. 

It  ought  at  leaft  to  be  the  care  of  learning,  when  fhe  quits 
her  exaltation,  to  defcend  with  dignity.  Nothing  is  moredef- 
picable  than  the  airinefs  and  jocularity  of  a  man  bred  to  fevere 
fcience,  andfolitary  meditation.  To  trifle  agreeably  is  a  fe- 
cret  which fchools  cannot  impart;  that  gay  negligence  and  vi¬ 
vacious  levity,  which  charm  down  refiftance  wherever  they 
appear,  are  never  attainable  by  him  who,  having  fpent  his  firft 
years  among  the  ouft  of  libraries,  enters  late  into  the  gay  world 
with  an  unpliant  attention  and  eftablifhed  habits. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  panegyrick  on  Fabricius  the  mechanift, 
that,  though  forced  by  publick  employments  into  mingled  con- 
verfation,  he  never  loft  the  modefty  and  ferioufnefs  of  the  conr 
vent,  nor  drew  ridicule  upon  himfelf  by  an  affedted  imitation 
of  fafhionable  life.  To  the  fame  praife  every  man  devoted  to 
learning  ought  to  afpire.  If  he  attempts  the  fofter  arts  of 
pleafing,  and  endeavours  to  learn  the  graceful  bow  and  the 
familiar  embrace,  the  infinuating  accent  and  the  general  fmile, 
he  will  lofe  the  refpedt  due  to  the  charadter  of  learning,  with¬ 
out  arriving  at  the  envied  honour  of  doing  any  thing  with  ele¬ 
gance  and  facility. 

Theophrajius  was  difcovered  not  to  be  a  native  of  Athens , 
by  fo  ftridt  an  adherence  to  the  Attic  dialed!,  as  fhewed  that 
he  had  learned  it  not  by  cuftom,  but  by  rule.  A  man  not 
early  formed  to  habitual  elegance,  betrays  in  like  manner  the 
effects  of  his  education,  by  an  unneceilary  anxiety  of  beha¬ 
viour.  It  is  as  polfible  to  become  pedantick  by  fear  of  pe¬ 
dantry,  as  to  be  troublefome  by  ill-timed  civility.  There  is 
no  kind  of  impertinence  more  juftly  cenfurable,  than  his  who 
is  always  labouring  to  level  thoughts  to  intellects  higher  than 
his  own  ;  who  apologizes  for  every  word  which  his  own  nar- 
rownefs  of  converfe  inclines  him  to  think  unufual  ;  keeps  the 
exuberance  of  his  faculties  under  vifible  reftraint ;  is  folicitous 
to  anticipate  enquiries  by  ncedlefs  explanations  ;  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  fhade  his  own  abilities,  left  weak  eyes  fhould  be  daz¬ 
zled  with  their  luftre. 

E  e  ' 
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Numb.  174.  Saturday,  November  15,  1751. 

Panum  habet  in  cornu ,  longe  fuge,  dummodo  rifum 

Excutiat Jibi ,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico.  Hor. 

Yonder  he  drives — avoid  that  furious  beaft  : 

If  he  may  have  his  jeft,  he  never  cares 

At  whofe  expence  ;  nor  friend  nor  patron  fpares. 

Francis. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

The  laws  of  focial  benevolence  require,  that  every  man 
fhould  endeavour  to  aflift  others  by  his  experience.  He  that 
has  at  laft  efcaped  into  port  from  the  fludluations  of  chance, 
and  the  gufts  of  oppofition,  ought  to  make  fome  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  chart  of  life,  by  marking  the  rocks  on  which 
he  has  been  dallied,  and  the  fhallows  where  he  has  been 
ftranded. 

The  error  into  which  I  was  betrayed,  when  cuftom  firft 
gave  me  up  to  my  own  diredlion,  is  very  frequently  incident 
to  the  quick,  the  fprightly,  the  fearlefs,  and  the  gay;  to  all 
whofe  ardour  hurries  them  into  precipitate  execution  of  their 
defigns,  and  imprudent  declaration  of  their  opinions  ;  who 
feldom  count  the  coft  of  pleafure,  or  examine  the  diftant  con- 
fequences  of  any  practice  that  flatters  them  with  immediate 
gratification. 

I  came  forth  into  the  open  world  with  the  ufual  juvenile 
ambition,  and  defired  nothing  beyond  the  title  of  a  wit.  Mo¬ 
ney  I  confidered  as  below  my  care  ;  for  I  faw  fuch  multitudes 
grow  rich  without  underftanding,  that  I  could  not  forbear  to 
look  on  wealth  as  an  acquifition  eafy  to  induftry  directed  by 
genius,  and  therefore  threw  it  afide  as  a  fecondary  conveni¬ 
ence,  to  be  procured  when  my  principal  wifh  fhould  be  fatis- 
fied,  and  the  claim  to  intelledfual  excellence  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged. 


With 
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With  this  view  I  regulated  my  behaviour  in  publick,  and 
exercifed  my  meditations  in  folitude.  My  life  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  care  of  providing  topicks  for  the  entertainment  of 
my  company,  and  that  of  colledfing  company  worthy  to  be 
entertained;  for  I  foon  found,  that  wit,  like  every  other  pow¬ 
er,  has  its  boundaries ;  that  its  fuccefs  depends  upon  the  apti¬ 
tude  of  others  to  receive  impreffions  ;  and  that  as  fome  bo¬ 
dies,  indifloluble  by  heat,  can  fet  the  furnace  and  crucible  at 
defiance,  there  are  minds  upon  which  the  rays  of  fancy  may 
be  pointed  without  efredt,  and  which  no  fire  of  fentiment  can 
agitate  or  exalt. 

It  was,  however,  not  long  before  I  fitted  myfelf  with  a 
fet  of  companions  who  knew  how  to  laugh,  and  to  whom  no 
other  recommendation  was  neceftary  than  the  power  of  link¬ 
ing  out  a  jell.  Among  thofe  I  fixed  my  refidence,  and  for  a 
time  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  dillurbing  the  neighbours  every 
night  with  the  obftreperous  applaufe  which  my  fallies  forced 
from  the  audience.  The  reputation  of  our  club  every  day  in-  , 
creafed,  and  as  my  flights  and  remarks  were  circulated  by  my 
admirers,  every  day  brought  new  folicitations  for  admiffion 
into  our  fociety. 

To  fupport  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment,  I  frequented 
every  place  of  concourfe,  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  falhionable  race,  and  pafled  the  day  in  a  continual  fuccef- 
fion  of  vifits,  in  which  I  collected  a  treafure  of  pleafantry 
for  the  expences  of  the  evening.  Whatever  error  of  con- 
dudt  I  could  difcover,  whatever  peculiarity  of  manner  I 
could  obferve,  whatever  weaknefs  was  betrayed  by  confi¬ 
dence,  whatever  lapfe  was  fuffered  by  negledt,  all  was  drawn 
together  for  the  diverfion  of  my  wild  companions,  who, 
when  they  had  been  taught  the  art  of  ridicule,  never  failed  to 
fignalize  themfelves  by  a  zealous  imitation,  and  filled  the 
town  on  the  enfuing  day  with  fcandai  and  vexation,  with 
merriment  and  lhame. 

I  can  fcarcely  believe,  when  I  recoiled!  my  own  practice, 
that  I  could  have  been  fo  far  deluded  with  petty  praife,  as  to 
divulge  the  fecrets  of  truft,  and  to  expofe  the  levities  cf 
franknefs ;  to  waylay  the  walks  of  the  cautious,  and  furprife 
the  fecurity  of  the  thoughtlefs.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  fo? 
many  years  I  heard  nothing  but  with  defign  to  tell  it,  and' 
faw  nothing  with  any  other  curiofity  than  after  fome  failure 
that  might  furnifh  out  a  jeft. 

My  heart,  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  malignity,  or 
interefted  infidioufnefs.  I  had  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
heighten  the  pleafure  of  laughter  by  communication,  nor  ever 
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raifed  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  calamities  of  others' 
I  led  weaknefs  and  negligence  into  difficulties,  only  that  I 
might  divert  myfelf  with  their  perplexities  and  diftreffes  ; 
and  violated  every  law  of  friendfhip,  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  fmartnefs  and  waggery. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  charge  myfelf  with  any  crimes 
of  the  atrocious  or  deftrudtive  kind.  I  never  betrayed  an  heir 
to  gamefters,  or  a  girl  to  debauchees ;  never  intercepted  the 
kindnefs  of  a  patron,  or  fported  away  the  reputation  of  inno¬ 
cence.  My  delight  was  only  in  petty  mifchief,  and  momen¬ 
tary  vexations,  and  my  acutenefs  was  employed  not  upon 
fraud  and  oppreffion,  which  it  had  been  meritorious  to  detedf, 
but  upon  harmlefs  ignorance  or  abfurdity,  prejudice  or  mif- 
take.  . 

This  enquiry  I  purfued  with  fo  much  diligence  and  fagacity, 
that  I  was  able  to  relate,  of  every  man  whom  I  knew,  feme 
blunder  or  mifearriage;  to  betray  the  moil  circumfpedt  of  my 
friends  into  follies,  by  a  judicious  flattery  of  his  predominant 
paffion;  or  expofe  him  to  contempt,  by  placing  him  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  put  his  prejudices  into  adtion,  brought  to  view 
his  natural  defedfs,  or  drew  the  attention  of  the  company  on 
his  airs  of  affectation. 

The  power  had  been  poffeffed  in  vain  if  it  had  never  been 
exerted  ;  and  it  was  not  my  cuftom  to  let  any  arts  of  jocula¬ 
rity  remain  unemployed.  My  impatience  of  applaufe  brought 
me  always  early  to  the  place  of  entertainment ;  and  I  feldom 
failed  to  lay  a  fcheme  with  the  fmall  knot  that  firft  gather¬ 
ed  round  me,  by  which  fome  of  thofe  whom  we  expedted 
might  be  made  fubfervient  to  our  fport.  Every  man  has  fome 
favourite  topick  of  converfation,  on  w’hich,  by  a  feigned  feri- 
oufnefs  of  attention,  he  may  be  drawn  to  expatiate  without 
end.  Every  man  has  fome  habitual  contortion  of  body,  or 
effablifhed  mode  of  expreffion,  which  never  fails  to  raife 
mirth  if  it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premonitions  of 
thefe  particularities  I  fecured  our  pleafantry.  Our  companion 
entered  with  his  ufual  gaiety,  and  began  to  partake  of  cur 
noify  cheerfulnefs,  W'hen  the  converfation  was  imperceptibly 
d  verted  to  a  fubject  w’hich  preffed  upon  his  tender  part,  and 
extorted  the  expedled  fhrug,  the  cuftomary  exclamation,  or 
the  predicted  remark.  A  general  clamour  of  joy  then  burft 
from  all  that  were  admitted  to  the  ftratagem.  Our  mirth  was 
often  increafed  by  the  triumph  of  him  that  occafioned  it ;  for 
as  we  do  not  haffily  form  conclufions  againft  ourfelves,  fel¬ 
dom  ;n y  one  fufpedted,  that  he  had  exhilarated  us  otherw'ife 
than  by  his  wit. 


You 
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You  will  hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  furprize,  that  by 
this  conduit  I  had  in  a  fhort  time  united  mankind  againft 
me,  and  that  every  tongue  was  diligent  in  prevention  or  re¬ 
venge.  I  foon  perceived  myfelf  regarded  with  malevolence 
or  diftruft,  but  wondered  what  had  been  dilcovered  in  me 
either  terrible  or  hateful.  I  had  invaded  no  man’s  property ; 
I  had  rivalled  no  man  s  claims ;  nor  had  ever  engaged  in 
any  of  thofe  attempts  which  provoke  the  jealoufy  of  ambiti¬ 
on,  or  the  rage  of  faction.  I  had  lived  but  to  laugh,  and 
make  others  laugh  ;  and  believed  that  I  was  loved  by  all  who 
carefled,  and  favoured  by  all  who  applauded  me.  I  never 
imagined,  that  he  who  in  the  mirth  of  a  nofturnal  revel,  con¬ 
curred  in  ridiculing  his  friend,  would  confider,  in  a  cooler 
hout,  that  the  fame  trick  might  be  played  againft  himfelf; 
or  that,  even  where  there  is  no  fenfe  of  danger,  the  natural 
pride  of  human  nature  rifes  againft  him,  who  by  general  cen- 
fures  lays  claim  to  general  fuperiority. 

I  was  convinced,  by  a  total  defertion,  cf  the  impropriety 
of  my  conduct ;  every  man  avoided,  and  cautioned  others  to 
avoid  me.  Wherever  I  came,  I  found  filence  and  dejecftion, 
coldnefs  and  terror.  No  one  would  venture  to  fpeak,  left  h? 
fhould  lay  himfelf  open  to  unfavourable  reprefentations ;  the 
company,  however  numerous,  dropped  off"  at  my  entrance  up¬ 
on  various  pretences;  and  if  I  retired  to  avoid  the  fharne  of 
being  left,  I  heard  confidence  and  mirth  revive  at  my  depar¬ 
ture.  1 

If  thofe  whom  I  had  thus  offended,  could  have  contented 
themfelves  with  repaying  one  infult  for  another,  and  kept  up 
the  war  only  by  a  reciprocation  of  farcafms,  they  might  have 
perhaps  vexed,  but  would  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  for 
no  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can  laugh.  But  thefe 
wounds  which  they  give  me  as  they  fly,  are  without  cure  ; 
this  alarm  which  they  fpread  by  their  foiicitude  to  efcape  me, 
excludes  me  from  all  friendfhip  and  from  all  pleafure.  I  am 
condemned  to  pafs  a  long  interval  of  my  life  in  folitude,  as 
a  man  fufpecfted  of  infetftion  is  refufed  admiflion  into  cities  ; 
and  muft  linger  in  obfcurity,  till  my  conduct  {hall  convince 
the  world,  that  I  may  be  approached  without  hazard. 

I  am,  &c. 

DICACULUS. 
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Numb.  175.  Tuesday,  November  19,  1 75 x- 


Rari  quippe  loni,  nuvtero  vix  funt  totidem  quot 

Thebarum  porta,  <vel  divitis  oftia  Nili.  Juv* 

Good  men  are  fcarce,  the  juft  are  thinly  {own  ; 

They  thrive  but  ill,  nor  can  they  lalt  when  grown. 

And  lhould  we  count  them,  and  our  {lore  compile;  ^ 
Yet  Thebes  more  gates  could  {hew,  more  mouths  the  Nile. 

Creech. 


No  NE  of  the  axioms  of  wifdom  which  recommend 
the  ancient  fages  to  veneration,  feems  to  have  required  lefs 
extent  of  knowledge,  or  perfpicacity  of  penetration,  than  the 
remark  of  Bias,  that  it  srAsovss  xxxoi,  the  majority  are  wicked. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  is  fo  eafily  difcoverable,  that 
nothin0-  but  the  defect  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it  from  notice. 
The  lcnowledge  of  crimes  intrudes  uncalled  and  undefired. 
They  whom  their  abftraCtion  from  common  occurrences  hin¬ 
ders  from  feeing  iniquity,  will  quickly  have  their  attention 
awakened  by  feeling  "it.  Even  he  who  ventures  not  into  the 
world,  may  learn  its  corruption  in  his  clofet.  For  what  are 
treatifes  of  morality,  but  perfuafives  to  the  praCtice  of  duties, 
for  which  no  arguments  would  be  neceffary,  but  that  we  are 
continually  tempted  to  violate  or  negleCt  them?  What  are  all 
the  records  of  hiftory,  but  narratives  of  fucceffive  villanies, 
of  treafons  and  ufurpations,  maffacres  and  wars  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorifms  confifts  not  fo 
much  in  the  exprelfion  of  fome  rare  or  abftrufe  fentiment,  as 
in  the  comprehenfion  of  fome  obvious  and  ufeful  truth  in  a 
few  words.  We  frequently  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not  be- 
caufe  the  true  principles  of  aCtion  are  not  known,  but  becaufe, 
for  a  time,  they  are  not  remembered ;  and  he  may  therefore 
be  juftly  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who 
contrafts  the  great  rules  of  life  into  fhort  fentences,  that  may 
be  eafily  impreffed  on  the  memory,  and  taught  by  frequent  re¬ 
collection  to  recur  habitually  to  the  mind. 

However 
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However  thofe  who  have  pafTed  through  half  the  life  of 
man,  may  now  wonder  that  any  fhould  require  to  be  caution¬ 
ed  againft  corruption,  they  will  find,  that  they  have  themfelves 
purchafed  their  conviction  by  many  difappointments  and  vex¬ 
ations,  which  an  earlier  knowledge  would  have  fpared  them  ; 
and  may  fee,  on  every  fide,  fome  entangling  themfelves  in 
perplexities,  and  fome  finking  into  ruin,  by  ignorance  or  ne- 
gleCt  of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  fends  out,  in  queft  cf  pleafure  and  difiinftion, 
fome  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and  flattered  into  pride.  '  He 
comes  forth  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  fpirit  unacquainted 
with  fupperiors,  and  all  the  benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet  ir¬ 
ritated  by  oppofition,  alarmed  by  fraud,  or  embittered  by  cru¬ 
elty.  He  loves  all,  becaufe  he  imagines  himfelf  the  univerfal 
favourite.  Every  exchange  of  falutation  produces  new  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  every  acquaintance  kindles  into  friendlhip. 

Every  feafon  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties  into  the  world, 
who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of  their  own  charms,  and 
imagine  that  the  heart  feels  no  paflion  but  that  of  love. 
They  are  foon  furrounded  by  admirers  whom  they  credit,  be¬ 
caufe  they  tell  them  only  what  is  heard  with  delight.  Who¬ 
ever  gazes  upon  them  is  a  lover;  and  whoever  forces  a  fio-h, 
is  pining  in  defpair. 

He  furely  is  a,  ufeful  monitor,  who  inculcates  to  thefe 
thoughtlefs  ft  rangers,  that  the  majority  are  wicked',  who  in¬ 
forms  them,  that  the  train  which  wealth  and  beauty  draw  af¬ 
ter  them,  is  lured  only  by  the  feent  of  prey;  and  that,  per¬ 
haps,  among  all  thofe  who  crowd  about  them  with  profeflions 
and  flatteries,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  hope  for  fome 
opportunity  to  devour  or  betray  them,  to  glut  himfelf  by  their 
deft ruCtion,  or  to  fhare  their  fpoils  with  a  ftronger  favage. 

Virtue  prefented  fingly  to  the  imagination  or  the  reafen, 
is  fo  well  recommended  by  its  own  graces,  and  fo  ftrongly 
fupported  by  arguments,  that  a  good  man  wonders  how  any 
can  be  bad;  and  they  who  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  paflion 
and  intereft,  who  never  obferved  the  arts  of  fedueftion,  the 
contagion  of  example,  the  gradual  defeent  from  one  crime  to 
another,  01  the  infenfible  depravation  of  the  principles  by 
loofe  converfation,  naturally  expedt  to  find  integrity  in  eve** 
ry  bofom,  and  veracity  on  every  tongue. 

It  is  indeed  impoffible  not  to  hear  from  thofe  who  have 
lived  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falfehoods,  of  violence  and  cir¬ 
cumvention;  but  fuch  narratives  are  commonly  regarded  by 
the  young,  the  heady,  and  the  confident,  as  nothing  more  than 
the  murmurs  of  peevilhnefs,  or  the  dreams  of  dotage;  and 
3  notwithftanding 
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notwit’nflanding  all  the  documents  of  hoary  wifdom,  we  com¬ 
monly  plunge  into  the  world  fearlefs  and  credulous,  without 
any  forefight  of  danger,  or  apprebenfion  of  deceit. 

I  have  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  credulity  is  the 
common  failing  of  unexperienced  virtue;  and  that  he  who  is 
fpontaneoufly  fufpicious,  may  be  juftly  charged  with  radical 
corruption  ;  for  if  he  has  not  known  the  prevalence  of  dif- 
honefty  by  information,  nor  had  time  to  obferve  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  whence  can  he  take  his  meafures  of  judgment  but 
from  himfelf? 

They  who  befl  deferve  to  efcape  the  fnares  of  artifice,  are 
moft  likely  to  be  entangled.  He  that  endeavours  to  live 
for  the  good  of  others,  muff  always  be  expofed  to  the  arts  of 
them  who  live  only  for  themfelves,  unlefs  he  is  taught  by 
timely  precepts  the  caution  required  in  common  tranfadfions, 
and  fhewn  at  a  diftance  the  pitfals  of  treacher}'. 

To  youth,  therefore,  it  fnould  be  carefully  inculcated,  that 
to  enter  the  road  of  life  without  caution  or  referve,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  general  fidelity  and  juftice,  is  to  launch  on  the 
wide  ocean  without  the  inftruments  of  fleerage,  and  to  hope, 
that  every  wind  will  be  profpercus,  and  that  every  coaft  will 
afford  a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  various  motives  to  deceit  and  injury, 
would  be  to  count  all  the  defires  that  prevail  among  the 
fons  of  men;  fince  there  is  no  ambition  however  petty,  no 
wifh  however  abfurd,  that  by  indulgence  will  not  be  en¬ 
abled  to  overpower  the  influence  of  virtue.  Many  there 
are,  who  openly  and  almoft  profeffedly  regulate  all  their 
conduct  by  their  love  of  money;  who  have  no  reafon  for  ac¬ 
tion  or  forbearance,  for  compliance  or  refufal,  than  that  they 
hope  to  gain  more  by  one  than  by  the  other.  Thefe  are  in¬ 
deed  the  meaneft  and  crueleft  of  human  beings,  a  race  with 
whom,  as  with  fome  peftiferous  animals,  the  whole  creation 
feems  to  be  at  war ;  but  who,  however  detefted  or  fcorned, 
long  continue  to  add  heap  to  heap,  and  when  they  have  re¬ 
duced  one  to  beggary,  are  ftill  permitted  to  fallen  on  another. 

Others,  yet  lefs  rationally  wieked,  pafs  their  lives  in  mif- 
chief,  becaufe  they  cannot  bear  the  fight  of  fuccefs,  and  mark 
out  every  man  for  hatred,  whofe  fame  or  fortune  they  be¬ 
lieve  increafmg. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  thefe  degrees  of  guilt, 
are  yet  wholly  unqualified  for  friendfnip,  and  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  any  conflant  or  regular  courfe  of  kindnefs.  Happinefs 
maybe  deftroyed  not  only  by  union  with  the  man  who  is 
apparently  the  Have  of  intereft,  but  with  him  whom  a  wild 
•  ‘  .  opinion 
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opinion  of  the  dignity  of  perfeverance,  in  whatever  caufe, 
difpofes  to  purfue  every  injury  with  unwearied  and  perpetual 
refentment;  with  him  whofe  vanity  inclines  him  to  confider 
every  man  as  a  rival  in  every  pretention;  with  him  whofe  airy 
negligence  puts  his  friend’s  affairs  or  fecrets  in  continual  ha¬ 
zard,  and  who  thinks  his  forgetfulnefs  of  others  excufed  by 
his  inattention  to  himfelf ;  and  with  him  whofe  inconftancy 
ranges  without  any  fettled  rule  of  choice  through  varieties  of 
friendfhip,  and  who  adopts  and  difmilfes  favourites  by  the  hid¬ 
den  impulfe  of  caprice, 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  which  the  converfe  of 
mankind  expofes  us,  and  which  can  be  avoided  only  by  pru¬ 
dent  diftruft.  He  therefore,  that  remembering  this  falutary 
maxim  learns  early  to  withhold  his  fondnefs  from  fair  ap¬ 
pearances,  will  have  reafon  to  pay  fome  honours  to  Bias  of 
Priene ,  who  enabled  him  to  become  wife  without  the  coft  of 
experience. 


Numb.  176.  Saturday,  November  23,  1751, 

■  ■  Nafo  fufpendere  adunto.  Hor. 

On  me  you  turn  the  nofe _ 

T'hERE  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  uneafy  fitu- 
ations  which  raife  little  companion  for  the  fufferer,  and 
which  no  man  but  thofe  whom  they  immediately  diftrefs, 
can  regard  with  ferioufnefs.  Petty  mifchiefs,  that  have  no 
influence  on  futurity,  nor  extend  their  effe&s  to  the  reft  of 
life,  are  always  feen  with  a  kind  of  malicious  pleafure.  A 
miftake  or  embarraffment,  which  for  the  prefent  moment  fills 
the  face  with  blulhes,  and  the  mind  with  confufion,  will  have 
no  other  effect  upon  thofe  who  obferve  it  than  that  of  con- 
vulfing  them  with  irreflftible  laughter.  Some  circumftances 
of  mifery  are  fo  powerfully  ridiculous,  that  neither  kindnefs 
nor  duty  can  withftand  them  ;  they  bear  down  love,  incereft, 
and  reverence,  and  force  the  friend,  the  dependent,  or  the 
child,  to  give  way  to  inftantaneous  motions  of  merriment. 

Among 
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Among  the  principal  of  comick  calamities,  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  yet  hardened  into  infenfi- 
bility,  feels  at  the  onfet  of  a  furious  critick,  whofe  age,  rank, 
or  fortune,  gives  him  confidence  to  fpeak  without  referve; 
who  heaps  one  objection  upon  another,  and  obtrudes  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  enforces  his  corrections  without  tendernefs  or 
awe. 

i  he  author,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  anxi¬ 
ous  for  the  j uftification  of  every  fyllable,  ftarts  and  kindles 
at  the  flighteft  attack  ;  the  critick,  eager  to  efrablifn  his  fu- 
periority,  triumphing  in  every  difcovery  of  failure,  and 
■zealous  to  imprefs  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  purfues 
him  from  line  to  line  without  ceffation  or  remorfe.  The 
critick,  who  hazards  little,  proceeds  with  vehemence,  impe- 
tuofity,  and  fearleffnefs ;  the  author,  whofe  quiet  and  fame, 
and  life  and  immortality,  are  involved  in  the  Controverfy, 
tries  every  art  of  fubterfuge  and  defence ;  maintains  modeflly 
what  he  refolves  never  to  yield,  and  yields  unwillingly  what 
cannot  be  maintained.  T  he  critick’s  purpcfe  is  to  conquer, 
the  author  only  hopes  to  efcape;  the  critick  therefore  knits  his 
brow,  and  raifes  his  voice,  and  rejoices  whenever  he  perceives 
any  tokens  of  pain  excited  by  the  preffure  cf  his  aiiertions, 
or  the  point  of  his  farcafms.  The  author,  whofe  endeavour 
is  at  once  to  mollify  and  elude  his  perfecutor,  compofes  his 
features  and  foftens  his  accent,  breaks  the  force  of  afTault  by 
retreat,  and  rather  fteps  afide  than  flies  or  advances. 

As  it  very  feldorn  happens  that  the  rage  of  extemporary 
criticifm  inflidts  fatal  or  lafting  wounds,  1  know  not  that  the 
laws  of  benevolence  entitle  this  diftrefs  to  much  fympathy. 
The  diverfion  of  baiting  an  author  has  the  fanction  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  is  more  lawful  than  the  fport  of  teizing 
other  animals,  becaufe,  for  the  mod  part,  he  comes  volun¬ 
tarily  to  the  flake,  furnifhed,  as  he  imagines,  by  the  patron 
powers  of  literature,  with  refifllefs  weapons,  and  impenetra¬ 
ble  armour,  with  the  mail  of  the  boar  of  Erymanth ,  and  the 
paws  of  the  lion  cf  Nemea. 

But  the  works  of  genius  are  fometimes  produced  by  other 
motives  than  vanity ;  and  he  whom  neceffity  or  duty  enforces 
to  write,  is  not  always  fo  well  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  as  not 
to  be  difeouraged  by  cenforious  impudence.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  neceflary  to  confider  how  they  whom  publication  lays 
open  to  the  infults  of  fuch  as  their  c'bfcurity  fecures  againft 
reprifals,  may  extricate  themfelves  from  unexpected  encoun¬ 
ters. 

Vida-) 
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Vida,  a  man  of  confiderable  (kill  in  the  politicks  of  lite¬ 
rature,  diredts  his  pupil  wholly  to  abandon  his  defence,  and 
even  when  he  can  irrefragably  refute  all  objections,  to  fuffer 
tamely  the  exultations  of  his  antagonift. 

This  rule  may  perhaps  be  juft,  when  advice  is  afked,  and 
feverity  folicited,  becaufe  no  man  tells  his  opinion  fo  freely 
as  when  he  imagines  it  received  with  implicit  veneration  5 
and  criticks  ought  never  to  be  confulted,  but  while  errors 
may  yet  be  rectified  or  innpidity  fupprefl'ed.  But  when  the 
book  has  once  been  difmifted  into  the  world,  and  can  be  no 
more  retouched,  I  know  not  whether  a  very  different  conduct 
fhould  not  be  prefcribed,  and  whether  firmnefs  and  fpirit  may 
not  fometimes  be  of  ufe  to  overpower  arrogance  and  repel 
brutality.  Softriefs,  diffidence,  and  moderation,  will  often  be 
miftaken  for  imbecility  and  dejedtion ;  they  lure  cowardice  to 
the  attack  by  the  hopes  of  eafy  victory,  and  it  will  foon  be 
found  that  he  whom  every  man  thinks  he  can  conquer,  fhall 
never  be  at  peace. 

The  animadverftons  of  criticks  are  commonly  fuch  as  may 
eafily  provoke  the  fedateft  writer  to  fome  quicknefs  of  re- 
fentment  and  afperity  of  reply.  A  man  who  by  long  conli- 
deration  has  familiarifed  a  fubjeCt  to  his  own  mind,  careful¬ 
ly  furveyed  the  ferics  of  his  thoughts,  and  planned  all  the 
parts  of  his  compofition  into  a  regular  dependance  on  each 
other,  will  often  ftart  at  the  ftniftrous  interpretations,  or  ab- 
furd  remarks  of  hafte  and  ignorance,  and  wonder  by  what  in¬ 
fatuation  they  have  been  led  away  from  the  obvious  fenfe, 
and  upon  what  peculiar  principles  of  judgment  they  decide 
againft  him. 

The  eye  of  the  intellect,  like  that  of  the  body,  is  not 
equally  perfedt  in  all,  nor  equally  adapted  in  any  to  all  ob¬ 
jects  ;  the  end  of  criticifm  is  to  fupply  its  defedis ;  rules  are 
the  inftruments  of  mental  vifton,  which  may  indeed  affift  our 
faculties  when  properly  ufed,  but  produce  confufion  and  cb- 
feurity  by  unfkilful  application. 

Some  feem  always  to  read  wdth  the  microfcope  of  criti¬ 
cifm,  and  employ  their  whole  attention  upon  minute  elegance, 
or  faults  fcarcely  viiible  to  common  obfervation.  The^diffo- 
nance  of  a  lyllable,  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  found,  the  re¬ 
petition  of  a  particle,  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  propriety, 
the  flighted  defedt  in  conftrudlion  or  arrangement,  lwell  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  into  enormities.  As  they  difeern  with  o-reat 
exadfnefs,  they  comprehend  but  a  narrow  compafs,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  juftriefs  of  the  defign,  the  general  fpirit  of 
the  performance,  the  artifice  of  connexion,  er  the  harmony 

of 
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of  the  parts ;  they  never  conceive  how  fmall  a  proportion 
that  which  they  are  bufy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the 
whole,  or  how  the  petty  inaccuracies  with  which  they  are 
offended,  are  abforbed  and  loft  in  general  excellence. 

Others  are  furnifhed  by  criticifm  with  a  telefcope.  They 
fee  with  great  clearnefs  whatever  is  too  remote  t©  be  difeo- 
vered  by  the  reft  of  mankind,  but  are  totally  blind  to  ail  that 
lies  immediately  before  them.  They  difcover  in  every  paflage 
fome  fecret  meaning,  fome  remote  allufion,  fome  artful  allego¬ 
ry,  or  fome  occult  imitation  which  no  other  reader  ever  fuf- 
pedted ;  but  they  have  no  perception  of  the  cogency  of  argu¬ 
ments,  the  force  of  pathetick  fentiments,  the  various  colours 
of  didtion,  or  the  flowery  embellifhments  of  fancy ;  of  all  that 
engages  the  attention  of  others,  they  are  totally  infenfible, 
while  they  pry  into  worlds  of  conjecture,  and  amufe  themfelves 
with  phantoms  in  the  clouds. 

In  criticifm,  as  in  every  other  art,  we  fail  fometimes  by 
our  weaknefs,  but  more  frequently  by  our  fault.  We  are 
fometimes  bewildered  by  ignorance,  and  fometimes  by  preju¬ 
dice,  but  we  feldom  deviate  far  from  the  right,  but  vrhen  we 
deliver  ourfelves  up  to  the  direction  of  vanity. 


Numb.  177.  Tuesday,  November  26,  1751. 


Turpe  ejl  diflicilcs  habere  nugas. 


Mart. 


Thofe  things  which  now  feem  frivolous  and  flight, 

Will  be  of  ferious  confequence  to  you, 

When  they  have  made  you  once  ridiculous.  Roscommon. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


Wheni  was,  at  the  ufual  time,  about  to  enter  upon  the 
profeflion  to  which  my  friends  had  deftined  me,  being  fum- 
moned,  by  the  death  of  my  father,  into  the  country,  I  found 
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myfelf  mafter  of  an  unexpected  fum  of  money,  and  of  an 
eftate,  which  though  not  large,  was,  in  my  opinion,  fuffici- 
ent  to  fupport  me  in  a  condition  far  preferable  to  the  fatigue, 
dependance,  and  uncertainty  of  any  gainful  occupation^  I 
therefore  refolved  to  devote  the  reft  of  my  life  wholly  to  curi- 
ofity,  and  without  any  confine!  ent  of  my  excurfions,  or 
termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over  the  boundlefs  regi¬ 
ons  of  general  knowledge.  & 

This  fcheme  of  life  feerned  pregnant  with  inexhauftible 
variety,  and  therefore  I  could  not  forbear  to  congratulate  my¬ 
felf  upon  the  wifdom  of  my  choice.  I  furnifhed  a  large  room 
with  all  conveniences  for  ftudy ;  collected  books  of  every 
kind ;  quitted  every  fcience  at  the  firft  perception  of  dif- 
gun: ;  returned  to  it  again  as  foon  as  my  former  ardour  hap- 
pened  to  revive ;  and  having  no  rival  to  deprefs  me  by  com- 
parifon,  nor  any  critick  to  alarm  me  with  objections,  I  fpent 
day  after  day  in  profound  tranquility,  with  only  fo  much  com¬ 
placence  in  my  own  improvements,  as  ferved  to  excite  and 
animate  my  application. 

.  Thus  I  bved  for  fome  years  with  complete  acquiefcence 
in  my  own  plan  of  conduCt,  riling  early  to  read,  and  divid- 
,n§  ,’e  atter  Part  °f  the  day  between  economy,  exercife,  and 
reflection.  But  in  time,  I  began  to  find  my  mind  contraS- 

r  rui  .  .ne<l  by  folitude.  My  eafe  and  elegance  were 
fenfibly  impaired  ;  I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  my- 
leli  with  1  eadinefs  to  the  accidental  current  of  converfation  • 
my  notions  grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phrafeo- 
logy  formal  and  unfafhionable ;  I  fpoke,  on  common  occafi- 
ons,  the  language  of  books.  My  quicknefs  of  apprehension, 
and  celerity  of  reply,  had  entirely  deferted  me :  when  I  deli- 
vered  my  opinion,  or  detailed  my  knowledge,  I  was  bewil¬ 
dered  by  an  unfeafonable  interrogatory,  difconcerted  by  anv 
flight  oppofition,  and  overwhelmed  and  loft  in  dejection,  when 
the  final  left  advantage  was  gained  againft  me  in  difpute.  I 
became  decifive  and  dogmatical,  impatient  of  contradiction 
perpetually  jealous  of  my  character,  infolent  to  fuch  as  ac¬ 
knowledged  my  fuperiority,  and  fallen  and  malignant  to  all 
who  refufed  to  receive  my  dictates. 

This  I  foon  difeovered  to  be  one  of  thofe  intelkaual  dif- 
eafes  which  a  wife  man  fhould  make  hafte  to  cure.  I  there 
fore  refolved  for  a  time  to  fhut  my  books,  and  learn  a^ain 
the  art  of  converfation ;  to  defecate  and  clear  my  rnincf  bv 
brilker  motions,  and  ftronger  impulfes;  and  to  unite  mvfelf 
«nce  more  to  the  living  generation.  ' 

For 
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For  this  purpofe  I  hafted  to  London ,  and  entreated  one 
of  my  academical  acquaintances,  to  introduce  me  into  fome 
of  the  little  focieties  of  literature,  which  are  formed  in  ta¬ 
verns  and  cofFee-houfes.  He  was  pleafed  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fhewing  me  to  his  friends,  and  foon  obtained  me  ad- 
million  among;  a  feledt  company  of  curious  men,  who  met 
once  a  week  to  exhilarate  their  ftudies,  and  compare  their  ac- 
quifitions. 

The  eldeft  and  moll  venerable  of  this  lociety  was  Hir- 
futus ,  who,  after  the  firft  civilities  of  my  reception,  found 
'means  to  introduce  the  mention  of  his  favourite  ftudies,  by 
a  fevere  cenfure  of  thofe  who  want  the  due  regard  for  their 
native  country.  He  informed  me,  that  he  had  early  with¬ 
drawn  his  attention  from  foreign  trifles,  and  that  ftnce  he 
begun  to  addidt  his  mind  to  ferious  and  manly  ftudies, 
he  had  very  carefully  amafled  all  the  Englijh  books  that 
were  printed  in  the  black  character.  This  fearch  he  had  pur- 
fued  fo  diligently,  that  he  was  able  to  flrew  the  deficiencies 
of  the  beft  catalogues.  He  had  long  fince  completed  his 
Caxton ,  had  three  fheets  of  Treveris  unknown  to  the  antiqua¬ 
ries,  and  wanted  to  a  perfect  Pynfon  but  two  volumes,  of 
which  one  was  promifed  him  as  a  legacy  by  its  prefent  poftef- 
for,  and  the  other  he  wTas  refolved  to  buy,  at  whatever  price, 
when  Quifquilius’s  library  ftiould  be  fold.  Hirfutus  had  no 
other  reafon  for  the  valuing  or  flighting  a  book,  than  that  it 
was  printed  in  the  Roman  or  the  Gothick  letter,  nor  any  ideas 
but  fuch  as  his  favourite  volumes  had  fupplied;  when  he  was 
lerious,  he  expatiated  on  the  narratives  of  Johan  de  Trevlfa , 
and  when  he  was  merry,  regaled  us  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Shippe  of  Foies. 

While  I  was  Iiftening  to  this  hoary  ftudent,  Ferratus  en¬ 
tered  in  a  hurry,  and  informed  us  with  the  abruptnefs  of  ex- 
tafv,  that  his  fet  of  halfpence  was  now  complete ;  he  had 
juft  received  in  a  handful  of  change,  the  piece  that  he  had 
fo  long  been  feeking,  and  could  now  defy  mankind  to  outgo 
his  collection  of  Englijh  copper. 

Chartophylax  then  obferved  how  fatally  human  fagacity  was 
fometimes  baffled,  and  how  often  the  mcft  valuable  difcove- 
ties  are  made  by  chance.  He  had  employed  himfelf  and  his 
emiflaries  feven  years  at  great  expence,  to  perfedt  his  feries 
of  Gazettes ,  but  had  long  wanted  a  Angle  paper,  which, 
when  he  defpaired  of  obtaining  it,  was  fent  him  wrapped 
round  a  parcel  of  tobacco. 

Cantilenas  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old  ballads,  for  he 
ronfidered  them  as  the  genuine  records  of  the  national  tafte. 

He 
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He  offered  to  ftiew  me  a  copy  of  The  Children  in  the  Woody 
which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  firft  edition,  and  by  the 
help  of  which,  the  text  might  be  freed  from  feveral  corrup¬ 
tions,  if  t:;is  age  of  barbarity  had  any  claim  to  fuch  favours 
from  him. 

Many  were  admitted  into  this  fociety  as  inferior  members, 
becaufe  they  had  collected  old  prints  and  negle&ed  pamphlets, 
or  poflefled  fome  fragment  of  antiquity,  as  the  feal  of  an  an¬ 
cient  corporation,  the  charter  of  a  religious  houfe,  the  genea¬ 
logy  of  a  family  extinct,  or  a  letter  written  in  the  reism  of 
Elizabeth.  0 

Every  one  of  thefe  virtuofos  looked  on  all  his  aflociates  as 
wretches  of  depraved  tafte  and  narrow  notions.  Their  con- 
verfation  was,  therefore,  fretful  and  wafpilh,  their  behaviour 
brutal,  their  merriment  bluntly  farcaftick,  and  their  feriouf- 
nefs  gloomy  and  fufpicious.  They  were  totally  ignorant  of  all 
that  pafles,  or  has  lately  palled  in 'the  world  ;  unable  to  difcufs 
any  queftion  of  religious,  political,  or  military  knowledge; 
equally  ftrangers  to  fcience  and  politer  learning,  and  without 
any  wilh  to  improve  their  minds,  or  any  other°  pleafure  than 
that  of  delaying  rarities,  of  which  they  would  not  fuffer 
others  to  make  the  proper  ufe. 

Hirfutus  gracioufly  informed  me,  that  the  number  of  their 
fociety  was  limited,  but  that  I  might  fometimes  attend  as  an 
auditor.  ^  1  was  pleafed  to  find  myfelf  in  no  danger  of  an  ho¬ 
nour,  which  I  could  not  have  willingly  accepted,  nor  Grace¬ 
fully  refufed,  and  left  them  without  any  intention  of  return¬ 
ing,  for  I  foon  found,  that  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  habits 
with  which  I  was  vitiated,  required  aflociation  with  men  very 
different  from  this  folemn  race. 

I  am,  SI R,  &c. 

VIVACULUS. 


It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation,  when  any  thin* 
neceuary  or  ufeful  is  wantonly  wafted,  or  negligently  deftroyt 
ed ;  and  therefore  my  correfpondent  cannot  be  blamed  for  look¬ 
ing  with  uneaunefs  on  the  wafte  of  life.  Lei  fare  and  curiofity 
might  loon  make  great  advances  in  ufeful  knowledge,  were 
they  not  diverted  by  minute  emulation  and  laborious  trifles, 
it  may,  however,  fome  what  mollify  his  anger  to  reflect,  that 
perhaps  none  of  the  aflembly  which  he  deferibes,  was  capable 
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of  any  nobler  employment,  and  that  he  who  does  his  belt, 
however  little,  is  always  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  him  who 
does  nothing.  Whatever  bufies  the  mind  without  corrupting 
it,  has  at  leaft  this  ufe,  that  it  refcues  the  day  from  idlenefs, 
and  he  that  is  never  idle  will  not  often  be  vicious. 


Numb.  178.  Saturday,  November  30,  1751. 

Pars  fanitatis  velle  fanar'ia  fuit.  Seneca. 

To  yield  to  remedies  is  half  the  cure. 

■PlTHAGORAS  is  reported  to  have  required  from  thofe 
whom  he  inftruCted  in  philofophy  a  probationary  filence  of 
five  years.  Whether  this  prohibition  of  fpeech  extended  to 
all  the  parts  of  this  time,  as  feems  generally  to  be  fuppofed, 
or  was  to  be  obferved  only  in  the  fchocl  or  in  the  prefence  of 
their  mafter,  as  is  more  probable,  it  was  fufficient  to  difcover 
the  pupil’s  difpofition ;  to  try  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  learning,  or  whether  he  was  one  of  thofe  whole 
ardour  was  rather  violent  than  lafting,  and  who  expeCted  to 
grow  wife  on  other  terms  than  thofe  of  patience  and  obe¬ 
dience. 

Many  of  the  bleflings  univerfally  defired,  are  very  frequent¬ 
ly  wanted,  becaufe  moll  men,  when  they  fhould  labour,'  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  to  complain,  and  rather  linger  in  a  {late  in 
which  they  cannot  be  at  reft,  than  improve  their  condition  by 
vigour  and  refolution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  byim- 
moveable  boundaries,  and  has  fet  different  gratifications  at  fuch 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  no  art  or  power  can  bring 
them  together.  This  great  law  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  ra¬ 
tional  being  to  underftand,  that  life  may  not  pafs  away  in  an 
attempt  to  make  contradictions  confiftent,  to  combine  oppo- 
fite  qualities,  and  to  unite  things  which  in  the  nature  of  their 
being  muft  always  keep  afunder. 

Of  two  obje&s  tempting  at  a  diftance  on  contrary  fides,  it 
is  impoffible  to  aoproach  one  but  by  receding  from  the  other ; 
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by  long  deliberation  and  dilatory  projects,  they  may  be  both 
loft,  but  can  never  be  both  gained.  It  is,  therefore,  necef-, 
fary  to  compare  them,  and  when  we  have  determined  the  pre¬ 
ference,  to  withdraw  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  at  once  from 
that  which  reafon  directs  us  to  rejedf.  This  is  more  necef- 
fary,  if  that  which  we  are  forfaking  has  the  power  of  delight¬ 
ing  the  fenfes,  or  firing  the  fancy.  He  that  once  turns  afide 
to  the  allurements  of  unlawful  pleafure,  can  have  no  fecurity 
that  he  fliall  ever  regain  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  philofophick  goddefs  of  Boethius ,  having  related  the 
ftory  of  Orpheus ,  who,  when  he  had  recovered  his  wife  from 
the  dominions  of  death,  loft  her  again  by  looking  back  upon 
her  in  the  confines  of  light,  concludes  with  a  very  elegant 
and  forcible  application.  Whoever  you  are  that  endeavour  to 
elevate  your  minds  to  the  illuminations  of  Heaven.,  conflder  your - 
felves  as  reprefented  in  this  fable  ;  for  he  that  is  once  fo  far  over¬ 
come  as  to  turn  back  his  eyes  towards  the  infernal  caverns ,  lofes 
at  the  firjl  fight  all  that  influence  which  attracted  him  on  high. 


Vos  haec  fabula  refpicit, 
Quicunque  in  fuperum  diem 
Mentem  ducere  quaeritis. 

Nam  qui  Tartareum  in  fpecus 
Vidtus  lumina  flexerit, 
Quidquid  prsecipuum  trahit, 
Perdit,  dum  videt  inferos. 


It  may  be  cbferved  in  general,  that  the  future  is  purchafed 
by  the  prefent.  It  is  not  poftible  to  fecure  diftant  or  perma¬ 
nent  happinefs  but  by  the  forbearance  of  fome  immediate  gra¬ 
tification.  This  is  fo  evidently  true  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  our  exiftence,  that  all  the  precepts  of  theology  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  enforce  a  life  of  faith  ;  a  life  regulated 
not  by  our  fenfes  but  our  belief;  a  life  in  which  pleafu res  are 
to  be  refufed  for  fear  of  invifible  punifhments,  and  calamities 
fometimes  to  be  fought,  and  always  endured,  in  hope  of  re¬ 
wards  that  fhall  be  obtained  in  another  ftate. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  particle  of  our  du¬ 
ration  which  is  terminated  by  the  grave,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  cannot  enjoy  one  part  of  life  beyond  the  common  limita¬ 
tions  of  plealure,  but  by  anticipating  fome  of  the  fatisfadlicn 
which  Ihould  exhilarate  the  following  years.  The  heat  of 
youth  may  fpread  happinefs  into  wild  luxuriance,  but  the  radi- 
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cal  vigour  requifite  to  make  it  perennial  is  exhaufted,  and  all 
that  can  be  hoped  afterwards  is  languor  and  fterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  r/e  are  not  content 
with  the  conditions  on  which  the  goods  of  life  are  granted. 
No  man  is  infenfible  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  health,  or  the  convenience  of  plenty,  but  every  day 
fhews  us  thofe  on  whom  the  conviction  is  without  effeCf. 

Knowledge  is  praifed  and  defired  by  multitudes  whom  her 
charms  could  never  roufe  from  the  couch  of  floth ;  whom  the 
fainteft  invitation  of  pleafure  draws  away  from  their  ftudies  ; 
to  whom  any  other  method  of  wearing  out  the  day  is  more 
eligible  than  the  ufe  of  books,  and  who  are  more  eafily  en¬ 
gaged  by  any  converfation,  than  fuch  as  may  rectify  their  no¬ 
tions  or  enlarge  their  comprehenfion. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  little  all  other 
comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom  health  is  denied.  Yet  wh@ 
is  there  does  not  fometimes  hazard  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
hour  ?  All  aflemblies  of  jollity,  all  places  of  publick  enter¬ 
tainment,  exhibit  examples  of  ftrength  wafting  in  riot,  and 
beauty  withering  in  irregularity  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  enter  a  hcufe 
in  which  part  of  the  family  is  not  groaning  in  repentance  of 
paft  intemperance,  and  part  admitting  difeafs  by  negligence, 
or  foliciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  pleafure  which  men  of  every  age  and  fed  have 
more  generally  agreed  to  mention  with  contempt,  than  the 
gratifications  of  the  palate  ;  an  entertainment  fo  far  removed 
from  intellectual  happinefs,  that  fcarcely  the  moft  fhamelefs  of 
the  fenfual  herd  have  dared  to  defend  it :  yet  even  to  this,  the 
loweft  of  our  delights,  to  this,  though  neither  quick  nor  laft- 
ing,  is  health  with  all  its  aCtivity  and  fprightlinefs  daily  facri- 
ficed ;  and  for  this  are  half  the  miferies  endured  which  urge 
impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wifh  for  riches, 
and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who,  then,  would  not  imagine 
that  fuch  conduCt  as  will  inevitably  deftroy  what  all  are  thus 
labouring  to  acquire,  rauft  generally  be  avoided  ?  That  he 
who  fpends  more  than  he  receives,  muft  in  time  become  in¬ 
digent,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  how  evident  foever  this  con- 
fequence  may  appear,  the  fpendthrift  moves  in  the  whirl  of 
pleafure  with  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it  before  his  eyes,  and, 
in  the  intoxication  of  gaiety,  grows  every  day  poorer  without 
any  fuch  fenfe  of  approaching  ruin  as  is  fufficientto  vvake  him 
into  caution. 

Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  mifery  of  life ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  muft  be  confefled  that  we  are  fubjeCt  to  calamities  by 
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which  the  good  and  bad,  the  diligent  and  flothful,  the  vigilant 
and  heedlefs,  are  equally  afflicted.  But  furely,  though  fome 
indulgence  may  be  allowed  to  groans  extorted  by  inevitable 
mifery,  no  man  has  a  right  to  repine  at  evils  which,  againft: 
warning,  againft  experience,  he  deliberately  and  leifurely  brings 
upon  his  own  head  ;  or  to  confider  himfelf  as  debarred  from 
happinefs  by  fuch  obftacles  as  refolution  may  break,  or  dexte¬ 
rity  may  put  afide. 

Great  numbers  who  quarrel  v  ich  their  condition,  have 
wanted  not  the  power  but  the  will  to  obtain  a  better  ftate. 
They  have  never  contemplated  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil  fufficiently  to  quicken  averfion,  or  invigorate  defire  ;  they 
have  indulged  'a  drowfy  thoughtleflnefs  or  giddy  levity ;  have 
committed  the  balance  of  choice  to  the  management  of  ca¬ 
price  ;  and  when  they  have  long  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
receive  all  that  chance  offered  them,  without  examination,  la¬ 
ment  at  laft  that  they  find  themfelves  deceived. 


Numb.  179.  Tuesday,  December  3,  1751. 

Perpetuo  r'tfu  pulmonem  agitare folebat.  Jw. 

Democritus  would  feed  his  fpleen,  and  ftiake 

His  Tides  and  fhoulders  till  he  felt  them  ake.  Dryden. 

-lii  VERY  man,  fays  Dully  ^  has  two  characters ;  one  which 
he  partakes  with  all  mankind,  and  by  which  be  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  brute  animals ;  another  which  difcriminates  him  from 
the  reft  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  imprefies  on  him  a  manner 
and  temper  peculiar  to  himfelf;  this  particular  character,  if  it 
be  not  1  epugnant  to  the  laws  of  general  humanity,  it  is  always 
his  bufinefs  to  cultivate  and  preferve. 

Every  hour  furnifhes  fome  confirmation  of  Tally’s  precept. 
It  feldom  happens,  that  an  affembly  of  pleafure  is  fo  happily 
felefted,  but  that  fome  one  finds  admiffion,  with  whom  the  reft 
are  defervedty  offended  ;  and  it  will  appear,  on  a  clofe  infpec- 
t:on,  tnat  fcarce  any  man  becomes  eminently  difagreeable, 
bui.  by  a  departure  from  his  real  character,  and  an  attempt 
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at  fomething  for  which  nature  cr  education  have  left  him  un¬ 
qualified. 

Ignorance  or  dulnels  have  indeed  no  power  of  affording  de¬ 
light,  but  they  never  give  difguft  except  when  they  affume  the 
dignity  of  knowledge,  or  ape  the  fprightlinefs  of  wit.  Awk- 
vvardnefs  and  inelegance  have  none  of  thofe  attractions  by 
which  eafe  and  politenefs  take  pofieffion  of  the  heart,  but  ri¬ 
dicule  and  cenfure  feldom  rife  againft  them,  unlcfs  they  appear 
a ffo elated  with  that  confidence,  which  belongs  only  to  long 
acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  life,  and  to  confcioufnefs  of 
unfailing  propriety  of  behaviour.  Deformity  itfelf  is  regard¬ 
ed  with  tendernefs  rather  than  averfion,  when  it  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive  the  fight  by  drefs  and  decoratioh,  and  to  feize 
upon  fictitious  claims  the  prerogatives  cf  beauty. 

He  that  Hands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill  the  ftreets 
of  a  populous  city,  will  fee  many  paffengers  whofe  air  and 
motion  it  will  be  difficult  to  behold  without  contempt  and 
laughter  ;  but  if  he  examines  what  are  the  appearances  that 
thus  powerfully  excite  his  rifibility,  he  will  find  among  them 
neither  poverty  nor  difeafe,  nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  de¬ 
fied!:.  The  difpofition  to  derifion  and  infult  is  awakened  by 
the  foftnefs  of  foppery,  the  fwell  of  infolence,  the  livelinefs  of 
levity,  or  the  folemnity  of  grandeur;  by  the  fprightly  trip,  the 
{lately  ftalk,  the  formalftrut,  and  the  lofty  mien  ;  by  geftures 
intended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaborately  formed  as 
evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  fometimes  urged  in  favour  of  affedlation, 
that  it  is  only  a  miftake  of  the  means  to  a  good  end,  and  that 
the  intention  with  w  hich  it  is  praefifed  is  always  to  pleafe.  If 
all  attempts  to  innovate  the  conftitutional  or  habitual  charac¬ 
ter  have  really  proceeded  frompublick  fpirit  and  love  of  others, 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  fufficiently  ungrateful,  fince  no 
return  but  fcorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the  moft  difficult  of  all 
enterprises,  a  conteft  with  nature ;  nor  has  any  pity  been  fhown 
to  the  fatigues  of  labour  which  never  fucceeded,  and  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  difguife  by  which  nothing  was  concealed. 

It  Lems  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  general  fuffrage 
of  mankind,  that  he  who  decks  himfelf  in  adfeititious  qualities 
rather  purpofes  to  command  applaufe  than  impart  pleafure ; 
and  he  is  therefore  treated  as  a  man  who  by  an  unreafonable 
ambition  ufurps  the  place  in  fociety  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
Praife  is  feldom  paid  with  willingnefs  even  to  inconteftible 
merit,  and  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  he  who  calls  for  it  without 
defert  is  repulfed  with  univerfal  indignation. 
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Affectation  naturally  counterfeits  thofe  excellencies  which 
are  placed  at  the  greateff  diftance  from  poflibility  of  attainment. 
We  are  confcious  of  our  own  defedfs,  and  eagerly  endeavour 
to  fupply  them  by  artificial  excellence;  nor  would  fuch  ef¬ 
forts  be  wholly  without  excufe,  were  they  not  often  excited 
by  ornamental  trifles,  which  he,  that  thus  anxicufly  ffruggles 
tor  the  reputation  of  poffefllng  them,  would  not  have  been 
known  to  want,  had  not  his  induftry  quickened  obfervation. 

Gelafimus  palled  the  firft  part  of  his  life  in  academical  pri¬ 
vacy  and  rural  retirement,  without  any  other  converfation  than 
that  of  fcholars,  grave,  ftudious,  and  abftradted  as  himfelf. 
He  cultivated  the  mathematical  fciences  with  indefatigable 
diligence,  difcovered  many  ufeful  theorems,  difcuffed  with 
great  accuracy  the  refiftance  of  fluids,  and  though  his  priority 
was  not  generally  acknowledged,  was  the  firff  who  fully  ex^ 
plained  all  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rifes  to  eminence,  will  be  oblerved  in 
time,  whatever  miffs  may  happen  to  furround  it.  Gelafimus , 
in  his  forty-ninth  year,  was  diffinguifhed  by  thcfe  who  have 
the  rewards  of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  and  called  out  to 
difplay  his  acquifitions  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  add 
dignity  by  his  prefence  to  philofophical  affemblies.  As  he  did 
not  fufpcdt  his  unfitnefs  for  common  affairs,  he  felt  no  reluc¬ 
tance  to  obey  the  invitation,  and  what  he  did  not  feel  he  had 
yet  too  much  honefty  to  feign.  He  entered  into  the  world  as 
a  larger  and  more  populous  college,  where  his  performances 
would  be  more  publick, and  his  renown  farther  extended;  and 
imagined  that  he  fhould  find  his  reputation  univerfally  preva¬ 
lent,  and  the  influence  of  learning  every  where  the  fame. 

His  merit  introduced  him  to  fplendid  tables  and  elegant 
acquaintance  ;  but  he  did  not  find  himfelf  always  qualified  to 
join  in  the  converfation.  He  was  diffreffed  by  civilities, 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  repay,  and  entangled  in  many 
ceremonial  perplexities,  from  which  his  books  and  diagrams 
could  not  extricate  him.  He  was  fometimes  unluckily  engaged 
in  difputes  with  ladies,  with  whom  algebraic  axioms  had  no 
great  weight,  and  faw  many  whofe  favour  and  efteem  he  could 
not  but  defire,  to  whom  he  was  very  little  recommended  by  his 
theories  of  the  tides,  or  his  approximations  to  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle. 

Gelafimus  did  not  want  penetration  to  difcover,  that  no  charm 
was  more  generally  irrefiftible  than  that  of  ealy  facetioufnefs 
and  flowing  hilarity.  He  faw  that  diverfion  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  welcome  than  improvement,  that  authority  and  feri- 
oufnefs  were  rather  feared  than  loved,  and  that  the  grave  fcho- 
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lar  was  a  kind  of  imperious  ally,  haftily  difmiffed  when  his 
affiftance  was  no  longer  necelTary.  He  came  to  a  fudden  re- 
folution  of  throwing  off  thofe  cumbrous  ornaments  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  hindered  his  reception,  and  commenced  a  man  of 
wit  and  jocularity.  Utterly  unacquainted  with  every  topick 
of  merriment,  ignorant  of  the  modes  and  follies,  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  mankind,  and  unfurniftied  with  any  ideas  but 
fuch  as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he  began  to 
filence  all  enquiries  with  a  jefl:  inftead  of  a  folution,  extended 
his  face  with  a  grin,  which  he  miftook  for  a  fmile,  and  in  the 
place  of  a  fcientifick  difcourfe,  retailed  in  a  new  language, 
formed  between  the  college  and  the  tavern,  the  intelligence  of 
the  news-paper. 

Laughter,  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  whatever  he  faid  or  heard,  he  was  careful  not  to  fail  in 
that  great  duty  of  a  wit.  If  he  afked  or  told  the  hour  of  the 
day,  if  he  complained  of  heat  or  cold,  ftirred  the  fire,  or 
filled  a  glafs,  removed  his  chair,  or  fluffed  a  candle,  he  always 
found  fome  occafion  to  laugh.  The  jeft  was  indeed  a  fecret  to 
all  but  himfelf;  but  habitual  confidence  in  his  own  difcern- 
ment,  hindered  him  from  fufpe&ing  any  weaknefs  or  mi llake. 
He  wondered  that  his  wit  was  fo  little  underftood,  but  expect¬ 
ed  that  his  audience  would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and 
perfifted  all  his  life  to  dhow  by  grofs  buffoonery,  how  little 
the  ftrongefi:  faculties  can  perform  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  province. 
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Numb.  180.  Saturday,  December  7,  1751. 


T a.Zr  iioai  <ro$ot  itrSu  pctr/iv  3’  Esr/xiigov  izg-ov 

n£  to  nival  £■/)?&,  X,  T mj  «<  jMovsoSss.  AuTOMEDON. 

On  life,  on  morals,  be  thy  thoughts  employ’d  : 

Leave  to  the  fchools  their  atoms  and  their  void. 

It  is  fomewhere  related  by  Le  Clcrc ,  that  a  wealthy  trader 
of  good  underftanding,  having  the  common  ambition  to  breed 
his  fon  a  fcholar,  carried  him  to  an  univerfity,  refolving  to  ufe 
his  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had  been 
taught,  by  whatever  intelligence,  the  neareft  way  to  the  heart 
of  an  academick,  and  at  his  arrival  entertained  all  who  came 
about  him  with  fuch  profufion,  that  the  profelTors  were  lured 
by  the  fmell  of  his  table  from  their  books,  and  flocked  round 
him  with  all  the  cringes  of  awkward  complaifance.  This 
eagernefs  anfwered  the  merchant’s  purpofe :  he  glutted  them 
with  delicacies,  and  foftened  them  with  carefles,  till  he  pre*- 
vailed  upon  one  after  another  to  open  his  bofom,  and  make 
a  difeovery  of  his  competitions,  jealoufies,  and  refen tments. 
Having  thus  learned  each  man’s  charailer,  partly  from  him- 
felf,  and  partly  from  his  acquaintances,  he  refolved  to  find 
fome  other  education  for  his  fon,  and  went  away  convinced, 
that  afcholaftick  life  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate  the 
morals,  and  contrail  the  underftanding  :  Nor  would  he  after¬ 
wards  hear  with  patience  the  praifes  of  the  ancient  authors, 
being  perfuaded  that  fcholars  of  all  ages  muft  have  been 
the  fame,  and  that  Xenophon  and  Cicero  were  profelTors  ot 
fome  former  univerfity,  and  therefore  mean  and  felfifh,  ig¬ 
norant  and  fervile,  like  thofe  whom  he  had  lately  vifited  and 
forfaken. 

Envy,  curiofity,  and  a  fenfe  of  the  imperfeilion  of  our 
prefent  ftate,  incline  us  to  eftimate  the  advantages  which  are 
in  the  pofleffion  of  others  above  their  real  value.  Every  one 
muft  have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogatives  the  vul¬ 
gar  imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning.  A  man  of  fcience 
is  expeited  to  excel  the  unlettered  and  unenlightened  even  on 
occasions  where  literature  is  of  no  ufe,  and  among  weak 
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minds,  lofes  part  of  his  reverence,  by  difcovering  r.o  fupe- 
riority  in  thofe  parts  of  life,  in  which  all  are  unavoidably  equal ; 
as  when  a  monarch  makes  a  progrefs  to  the  remoter  provinces, 
the  rufticks  are  faid  fometimes  to  wonder  that  they  find  him  of 
the  fame  fize  with  themfelves. 

Thefe  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  never  be  fatisfied; 
and  therefore  many  of  the  imputations  which  learning  fuffers 
from  difappointed  ignorance,  are  without  reproach.  But  there 
are  fome  failures  to  which  men  of  ftudy  are  peculiarly  ex- 
pofed.  Every  condition  has  its  difadvantages.  The  circle 
of  knowledge  is  too  wide  for  the  moft  active  and  diligent 
intelledf,  and  while  fcience  is  purfued,  other  accomplilh* 
ments  are  negledted ;  as  a  final!  garnfon  mull  leave  one 
part  of  an  extenfive  fortrefs  naked,  when  an  alarm  calls  them 
to  another. 

The  learned,  however,  might  generally  fupport  their  dig¬ 
nity  with  more  fuccefs,  if  they  fuffered  not  themfelves  to  be 
milled  by  the  defires  of  fuperfiuous  attainments.  Raphael , 
in  return  to  Adam' s  enquiries  into  the  courfes  of  the  ftars, 
and  the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counfels  him  to  withdraw  his 
mind  from  idle  fpeculations,  and  employ  his  faculties  upon 
nearer  and  more  interelting  objects,  the  furvey  of  his  own 
life,  the  fubjedtion  cf  his  paffions,  the  knowledge  of  duties 
which  mud  daily  be  performed,  and  the  detection  of  dangers 
which  mull:  daily  be  incurred. 

This  angebck  counfel  every  man  cf  letters  fnould  always 
have  before  him.  He  that  devotes  himfelf  to  retired  ftudy, 
naturally  finks  from  omiffion  to  forgetfulnefs  of  focial  duties  ; 
he  muft  be  therefore  fometimes  awakened,  and  recalled  to  the 
general  condition  of  mankind. 

I  am  far  from  any  intention  to  limit  curiofity,  or  con¬ 
fine  the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  immediate  and  necei- 
fary  ufe.  It  is  only  from  the  various  eflays  of  experimen¬ 
tal  induftry,  and  the  vague  excurfions  of  minds  lent  cut 
upon  difcovery,  that  any  advancement  of  knowledge  can  be 
expedled,  and  though  many  muft  be  difappointed  in  their 
labours,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  charged  with  having  fpent 
their  time  in  vain  ;  their  example  contributed  to  infpire 
emulation,  and  their  mifcarriages  taught  others  the  way  tQ 
fuccefs. 

But  the  diftant  hope  of  being  one  day  ufeful  or  eminent, 
ought  not  to  miflead  us  too  far  from  that  ftudy,  which  is 
equally  requifite  to  the  great  and  mean,  to  the  celebrated 
and  obfcure ;  the  art  of  moderating  the  defires,  of  reprefiing 
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the  appetites  ;  and  of  conciliating  or  retaining  the  favour  of 
mankind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  courfe  of  his  own  lire  or  the 
conduCt  of  the  world  around  him,  unworthy  his  attention ; 
yet  among  the  fons  of  learning  many  feem  to  have  thought 
of  every  thing  rather  than  of  themfelves,  and  to  have  obferv- 
ed  every  thing  butl  what  paffes  before  their  eyes  :  Many 
\yho  toil  through  the  intricacy  of  complicated  fyftems,  are 
infuperably  embarraffed  with  the  leaft  perplexity  in  common 
affairs  ;  many  who  compare  the  actions,  and  afcertain  the 
characters  of  ancient  heroes,  let  their  own  days  glide  away 
without  examination,  and  fuffer  vicious  habits  to  encroach 
upon  their  minds  without  refiftance  or  detection. 

The  mod  frequent  reproach  of  the  fcholafticlc  race  is  the 
want  of  fortitude,  not  martial  but  philofophick.  Men  bred 
in  fhades  and  filence,  taught  to  immure  themfelves  at  funfet, 
and  accuftomed  to  no  other  weapon  than  fyllogifm,  may  be 
allowed  to  feel  terror  at  perfonal  danger,  and  to  be  difeon- 
certed  by  tumult  and  alarm.  But  why  fhould  he  whofe  life 
is  fpent  in  contemplation,  and  whofe  bijfinefs  is  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  truth,  be  unable  to  reCtify  the  fallacies  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  contend  fuccefsfully  againft  prejudice  and  paffion  ? 
To  what  end  has  he  read  and  meditated,  if  he  gives  up  his 
underftanding  to  faife  appearances,  and  fuffers  himfelf  to  be 
enflaved  by  fear  of  evils  to  which  only  folly  or  vanity  can 
expofe  him,  cr  elated  by  advantages  to  which,  as  they  are 
equally  conferred  upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  real  dignity  is 
annexed. 

Such,  however,  is  the  ftate  of  the  world,  that  the  moft 
obfequious  of  the  flaves  of  pride,  the  moft  rapturous  of  the 
gazers  upon  wealth,  the  moft  officious  of  the  whifpers  of" 
greatnefs,  are  collected  from  feminaries  appropriated  to  the 
ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  of  virtue,  where  it  was  intended  that 
appetite  fhould  learn  to  be  content  with  little,  and  that  hope 
fhould  afpire  only  to  honours  which  no  human  power  can  give 
or  take  away. 

The  ftudent,  when  he  comes  forth  into  the  world,  inftead 
of  congratulating  himfelf  upon  his  exemption  from  the  errors 
of  thofe  whofe  opinions  have  been  formed  by  accident  or 
cuftom,  and  who  live  without  any  certain  principles  of  con¬ 
duct,  is  commonly  in  hafte  to  mingle  with  the  multitude, 
and  fhew  his  fprightlinefs  and  duCtility  by  an  expeditious 
compliance  with  fafhions  or  vices.  The  firft  fmile  of  a 
'man,  whofe  fortune  gives  him  power  to  reward  his  depen¬ 
dants,  commonly  enchants  him  beyond  refiftance^.  the  glare 
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of  equipage,  the  fweets  of  luxury,  the  liberality  of  general 
promifes,  the  foftnefs  of  habitual  affability,  fill  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  foon  ceafes  to  have  any  other  wifh  than  to  be 
well  received,  or  any  meafure  of  right  and  wrong  but  the 
opinion  of  his  patron. 

*  A  man  flattered  and  obeyed,  learns  to  exadt  groffer  adula¬ 
tion,  and  enjoin  lower  fubmiffion.  Neither  our  virtues  nor 
Tices  are  all  our  own.  If  there  were  no  cowardice,  there 
would  be  little  infolence  ;  pride  cannot  rife  to  any  great  de¬ 
gree,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  blandifhment  or  the  fuffer- 
znce  of  tamenefs.  The  wretoh  who  would  fhrink  and  crouch 
before  one  that  fhould  dart  his  eyes  upon  him  with  the  fpirit 
cf  natural  equality,  becomes  capricious  and  tyrannical  when 
be  fees  himfelf  approached  with  a  downcaft  look,  and  hears 
the  fbft  addrefs  of  awe  and  fervility.  To  thofe  who  are 
willing  to  purchafe  favour  by  cringes  and  compliance,  is  to 
be  imputed  the  haughtinefs  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  hoped 
fev  firmnefs  and  integrity. 

’  If,  inffead  of  wandering  after  the  meteors  of  philofophy, 
which  fill  the  world  with  fplendour  for  a  while,  and  then 
fink  and  are  forgotten,  the  candidates  of  learning  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  permanent  luffre  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
they  would  find  a  more  certain  direction  to  happinefs.  A 
little  plaufibility  of  difcourfe,  and  acquaintance  with  unnecef- 
fiary  fpeculations,  is  dearly  purchafed,  when  it  excludes  thofe 
inflrudtions  which  fortify  the  heart  with  refolution,  and  exalt 
the  fpirit  to  independence. 
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Numb.  181.  Tuesday,  December'  io,  1751- 

- Neu  Jluitum  dubitt  fpe  pendulin  horn.  Hor  . 

Nor  let  me  float  in  fortune’s  pow’^ 

Dependant  on  the  future  hour.  Francis. 

To  the  RAMBLER.  >  ' 

SIR, 

I  have  patted  much  of  my  life  in  difquiet  and  fufpence, 
and  loft  many  opportunities  of  advantage  by  a  paflion  which 
I  have  reafbn  to  believe  prevalent  in  different  degrees  over 
a  great  part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  but  think  myfelf  well 
qualified  to  warn  thofe  who  are  yet  uncaptivated,  of  the 
danger  which  they  incur  by  placing  themfelves  within  its 
influence. 

I  ferved  an  apprenticelhip  to  a  linen-draper,  with  uncom¬ 
mon  reputation  for  diligence  and  fidelity;  and  at  the  age  of 
three  and  twenty  opened  a  fhop  for  myfelf  with  a  large  ftock, 
and  fuch  credit  among  all  the  merchants,  who  were  acquainted 
with  my  mafter,  that  1  could  command  whatever  was  im¬ 
ported  curious  or  valuable.  For  five  years  I  proceeded  with 
fuccefs  proportionate  to  clofe  application  and  untainted  inte¬ 
grity  ;  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  fale  ;  always  paid  my  notes 
before  they  were  due ;  and  advanced  fo  faft  in  commercial 
reputation,  that  I  was  proverbially  marked  out  as  the  model 
of  young  traders,  and  every  one  expe&ed  that  a  few  years 
would  make  me  an  alderman. 

In  this  courfe  of  even  profperity,  I  was  one  day  perfuaded 
to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery.  The  fum  was  inconfiderable, 
part  was  to  be  repaid  though  fortune  might  fail  to  favour  me, 
and;  therefore  myeftablilhed  maxims  of  frugality  did  not  re- 
ftrain  me  from  fo  trifling  an  experiment.  The  ticket  lay 
almoft  forgotten  till  the  time  at  which  every  man’s  fate  wras 
to  be  determined  ;  nor  did  the  affair  even  then  fecm  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  till  I  difcovered  by  the  publick  papers  that  the  num¬ 
ber  next  to  mine  had  conferred  the  great  prize. 

My 
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My  heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  fuch  an  approach  to  hid¬ 
den  riches,  which  I  conftdered  myfelf,  however  contrarily  to 
the  laws  of  co  aputation,  as  having  milled  by  a  fingle  char.ce  ; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  to  revolve  the  confequences  which  fuch 
a  bounteous  allotment  would  have  produced,  if  it  had  happened 
to  me.  This  dream  of  felicity,  by  degrees,  took  pofieifion  of 
my  imagination.  1  he  great  delight  of  my  folitary  hours  was 
to  purchafe  an  efhate,  and  form  plantations  with  money  which 
once  might  have  been  mine,  and  I  never  met  my  friends  but 
I  fpoiled  all  their  merriment  by  perpetual  complaints  cf  my 
ill  luck. 

At  length  another  lottery  was  opened,  and  I  had  now  fo 
heated  my  imagination  with  the  profpecft  of  a  prize,  that  I 
fhould  have  prefted  among  the  firft  purchafers,  had  not  my  ar¬ 
dour  been  withheld  by  deliberation  upon  the  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  one  ticket  rather  than  another.  I  hefitated  long  be¬ 
tween  even  and  odd;  conlidered  the  fquare  and  cubick  num¬ 
bers  through  the  lottery ;  examined  all  thofe  to  which  good 
luck  had  been  hitherto  annexed ;  and  at  laft  fixed  upon  one, 
which,  by  forne  fecret  relation  to  the  events  of  my  life,  I 
thought  predeftined  to  make  me  happy.  Delay  in  great  affairs 
is  often  mifchievous;  the  ticket  was  fold,  and  its  poffeffor 
could  not  be  found. 

I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and  after  many  arts  of  prog- 
notticat;on,  fixed  upon  another  chance,  but  with  lefs  confi¬ 
dence.  Never  did  captive,  heir,  or  lover,  feel  fo  much  vexa¬ 
tion  from  the  flow  pace  of  time,  as  I  fuffered  between  the  pur¬ 
chafe  of  my  ticket  and  the  diftribution  of  the  prizes.  I  folaced 
my  uneafinefs  as  well  as  I  could,  by  frequent  contemplations  of 
approaching  happinefs  ;  when  the  fun  rofe  I  knew  it  would 
fet,  and  congratulated  myfelf  at  night  that  I  was  fo  much  near¬ 
er  to  my  wifhes.  At  laft  the  day  came,  my  ticket  appeared, 
and  rewarded  all  my  care  and  fagacity  with  a  defpicable  prize  of 
fifty  pounds. 

My  friends,  who  honeftly  rejoiced  upon  my  fuccefs,  were 
very  coldly  received  ;  I  hid  myfelf  a  fortnight  in  the  country, 
that  my  chagrin  might  fume  away  without  obfervation,  and 
then  returning  to  my  fhcp,  began  to  liften  after  another  lot¬ 
tery. 

With  the  news  of  a  lottery  I  was  foon  gratified,  and  having 
now  found  the  vanity  of  conjecture  and  i.nefficacy  of  computa¬ 
tion,  I  refolved  to  take  the  prize  by  violence,  and  therefore 
bought  forty  tickets,  not  omitting  however  to  divide  them  be¬ 
tween  the  even  and  odd  numbers,  that  I  might  not  rnifs  the 
lucky  clafs.  Many  ccnclufions  did  I  form,  and  many  experi¬ 
ments 
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ments  did  I  try  to  determine  from  which  of  thofe  tickets  I 
might  moil:  reasonably  expedt  riches.  At  la  ft,  being  unable  to 
fatisfy  myfelf  by  any  modes  of  reafoning,  I  wrote  the  numbers 
upon  dice,  and  allotted  five  hours  every  day  to  the  amufement 
of  throwing  them  in  a  garret;  and  examining  the  event  by  an 
exa£t  regifter,  found  on  the  evening  before  the  lottery  was 
drawn,  that  one  of  my  numbers  had  been  turned  up  five  times 
more  than  any  of  the  reft  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
throws. 

This  experiment  was  fallacious  ;  the  firft  day  prefented  the 
hopeful  ticket,  a  deteftable  blank.  The  reft  came  out  with 
different  fortune,  and  in  conclufion  I  loft  thirty  pounds  by  this 
great  adventure. 

I  had  now  wholly  changed  the  caft  of  my  behaviour  and  the 
conduft  of  my  life.  The  fhop  was  for  the  moft  part  abandon¬ 
ed  to  my  fervants,  and  if  I  entered  it,  my  thoughts  were  fo 
engroffed  by  my  tickets,  that  I  fcarcely  heard  or  anfwered  a 
queftion,  but  confidered  every  cuftomer  as  an  intruder  upon 
my  meditations,  whom  I  was  in  hafte  to  difpatch.  I  miftook 
the  price  of  my  goods,  committed  blunders  in  my  bills,  forgot 
to  file  my  receipts,  and  neglefted  to  regulate  my  books.  My 
acquaintance  by  degrees  began  to  fall  away ;  but  I  perceived 
the  decline  of  my  bufinefs  with  little  emotion,  becaufe  what¬ 
ever  defic'ence  there  might  be  in  my  gains,  I  expected  the 
next  lottery  to  fupply. 

Mifcarriage  naturally  produces  diffidence  ;  I  began  now  to 
feek  affiftance  againft  ill  luck,  by  an  alliance  with  thofe  that 
had  been  more  luccefsful.  I  enquired  diligently  at  what  office 
any  prize  had  been  fold,  that  I  might  purchafe  at  a  propitious 
vender;  folicited  thofe  who  had  been  fortunate  in  former  lot¬ 
teries,  to  partake  with  me  in  my  new  tickets  ;  and  whenever 
I  met  with  one  that  had  in  any  event  of  his  life  been  eminently 
profperous,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  larger  (hare.  I  had,  by 
this  rule  ofcondmft,  fo  diffufed  my  intcreft,  that  I  had  a  fourth 
part  of  fifteen  tickets,  an  eighth  of  forty,  and  a  fixteenth  of 
ninety. 

I  waited  for  the  decifion  of  my  fate  with  my  former  palpi¬ 
tations,  and  looked  upon  the  bufinefs  of  my  trade  with  the  ufu- 
al  neglecft.  The  wheel  at  laft  was  turned,  and  its  revolutions 
brought  me  a  long  fycceffion  of  forrows  and  difappointments. 
I  indeed  often  partook  of  a  fmall  prize,  and  the  lofs  of  one  day 
was  generally  balanced  by  the  gain  of  the  next ;  but  my  defires 
yet  remained  unfatisfied,  and  when  one  of  my  chances  had 
failed,  all  my  expectation  was  fufpended  on  thofe  which  re¬ 
mained  yet  undetermined.  At  laft  a  prize  of  five  thoufand 
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pounds  was  proclaimed  ;  I  caught  fire  at  the  cry,  and  enquir¬ 
ing  the  number,  found  it  to  be  one  of  my  own  tickets,  which 
I  had  divided  among  thofe  on  whofe  luck  I  depended,  and  of 
which  I  had  retained  only  a  fixteenth  part. 

You  will  eafily  judge  with  what  deteftation  of  himfelf,  a 
man  thus  intent  upon  gain  reflected  that  he  had  fold  a  prize 
which  was  once  in  his  poffeftion.  It  was  to  no  purpofe,  that 
I  reprefented  to  my  mind  the  impoffibility  of  recalling  the  paft, 
or  the  folly  of  condemning  an  a£I,  which  only  its  event,  an 
event  which  no  human  intelligence  could  forefee,  proved  to  be 
wrong.  The  prize  which,  though  put  in  my  hands,  had 
been  buffered  to  flip  from  me,  filled  me  with  anguifh,  and 
knowing  that  complaint  would  only  expofe  me  to  ridicule,  I 
gave  myfelf  up  filently  to  grief,  and  loft  by  degrees  my  appe¬ 
tite  and  my  reft. 

My  indifpofition  foon  became  vifible  ;  I  was  vifited  by  my 
friends,  and  among  them  by  Eumathes ,  a  clergyman,  whofe 
piety  and  learning  gave  him  fuch  an  afcendant  over  me,  that 
I  could  not  refufe  to  open  my  heart.  There  are,  faid  he,  few 
minds  fufficiently  firm  to  be  trufted  in  the  hands  of  chance. 
Whoever  finds  himfelf  inclined  to  anticipate  futurity,  and  ex¬ 
alt  pollibility  to  certainty,  ftiould  avoid  every  kind  of  cafual 
adventure,  iince  his  grief  muft  be  always  proportionate  to  his 
hope.  You  have  long  wafted  that  time,  which,  by  a  proper 
application,  would  have  certainly,  though  moderately,  in- 
creafed  your  fortune,  in  a  laborious  and  anxious  purfuit  of  a 
fpecies  of  gain,  which  no  labour  or  anxiety,  no  art  or  expedi¬ 
ent,  can  fecure  or  promote.  You  are  now  fretting  away  your 
life  in  repentance  of  an  a£I,  againft  which  repentance  can  gi  ve 
no  caution,  but  to  avoid  the  occafion  of  committing  it.  Roufe 
from  this  lazy  dream  of  fortuitous  riches,  which,  if  obtained, 
you  could  fcarcely  have  enjoyed,  becaufe  they  could  confer  no 
confcioufnefs  of  defert ;  return  to  rational  and  manly  induf- 
try,  and  confider  the  mere  gift  of  luck  as  below  the  care  of  a 
wife  man. 
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Numb.  182.  Saturday,  December  14,  1751* 

- Dives  qui  Jieri  vuli, 

Et  cito  vult fieri.  Ju VENAL. 

The  lull  of  wealth  can  never  bear  delay. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  a  late  paper,  that  we  are  unreafon- 
ably  defirous  to  feparate  the  goods  of  life  from  thofe  evils 
which  Providence  has  connected  with  them,  and  to  catch  ad¬ 
vantages  without  paying  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered 
us.  Every  man  wifhes  to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have  the 
powers  neceffary  to  raife  a  fudden  fortune,  either  by  new  difco- 
veries,  or  by  fuperiority  of  fkill,  in  any  neceffary  employ¬ 
ment^  and  among  lower  underftandings,  many  want  the  firm- 
nefs  and  induftry  requifite  to  regular  gain  and  gradual  ac- 
quifitions. 

From  the  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  methods  more  com- 
penduous  than  thofe  of  labour,  and  more  generally  practicable 
than  thofe  of  genius,  proceeds  the  common  inclination  to  ex¬ 
periment  and  hazard,  and  that  willingnefs  to  fnatch  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  growing  rich  by  chance,  which,  when  it  has  once 
taken  poffefflon  of  the  mind,  is  feldom  driven  out  either  by 
time  or  argument,  but  continues  to  wafte  life  in  perpetual  de- 
iufion,  and  generally  ends  in  wretchednefs  and  want. 

The  folly  of  untimely  exultation  and  vifionary  profperity,  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  purchafers  of  tickets  ;  there  are 
multitudes  whofe  life  is  nothing  but  a  continual  lottery  ;  who 
are  always  within  a  few  months  of  plenty  and  bappinefs,  and 
how  often  foever  they  are  mocked  with  blanks,  expedt  a  prize 
from  the  next  adventure. 

Among  the  moil  refolute  and  ardent  of  the  votaries  of  chance, 
may  be  numbered  the  mortals  whofe  hope  is  to  raife  themfelves 
by  a  wealthy  match  ;  who  lay  out  all  their  induftry  on  the  affi- 
duities  of  courtfhip,  and  fleep  and  wake  with  no  other  ideas 
than  of  treats,  compliments,  guardians,  and  rivals. 

One  of  the  moft  indefatigable  of  this  clafs,  is  my  old  friend 
Levicuius ,  whom  I  have  never  known  for  thirty  years  without 
fome  matrimonial  projedi  of  advantage.  Levicuius  was  bred 
under  a  merchant,  and  by  the  graces  of  his  perfon,  the  fpright- 
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Iinefs  of  his  prattle,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  drefs,  fo  much 
enamoured  his  mailer’s  Second  daughter,  a  girl  of  fix  teen, 
that  Ihe  declared  her  refolution  to  have  no  other  hufband.  Her 
father,  after  having  chidden  her  for  undutifulnefs,  confented 
to  the  match,  not  much  to  the  Satisfaction  of  Leviculus ,  who 
was  fufficiently  elated  with  his  conqueft  to  think  himfelf  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  larger  fortune.  He  was,  however,  foon  rid  of  his 
perplexity,  for  his  miftrefs  died  before  their  marriage. 

He  was  now  fo  well  Satisfied  with  his  own  accompliffiments, 
that  he  determined  to  commence  fortune-hunter;  and  when 
his  apprenticelhip  expired,  inftead  of  beginning,  as  was  ex- 
pedted,  to  walk  the  exchange  with  a  face  of  importance,  or 
alTociating  himfelf  with  thofe  who  were  moll  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  ftocks,  he  at  once  threw  off  the  folemnity  of 
the  counting-houfe,  equipped  himfelf  with  a  modilh  wig,  lis¬ 
tened  to  wits  in  coffee -houfes,  paffed  his  evenings  behind  the 
feenes  in  the  theatres,  learned  the  names  of  beauties  of  quality, 
hummed  the  laft  ftanzas  of  falhionable  fongs,  talked  with  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  high  play,  boafted  of  his  atchievements  upon  draw¬ 
ers  and  coachmen,  was  often  brought  to  his  lodgings  at  mid¬ 
night  in  a  chair,  told  with  negligence  and  jocularity  of  bilk¬ 
ing  a  taylor,  and  now  and  then  let  fly  a  (hrewd  jell  at  a  l'ober 
citizen. 

Thus  furnilhed  with  irrefiffible  artillery,  he  turned  his  bat¬ 
teries  upon  the  female  world,  and  in  the  firft  warmth  of  felf- 
approbation,  propefed  no  lefs  than  the  pofieflion  of  riches  and 
beauty  united.  He  therefore  paid  his  civilities  to  Flavilla ,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  (hop-keeper,  who  not  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  amorous  blandilhments,  or  refpectful  addreffes,  was 
delighted  with  the  novelty  of  love,  and  eafily  fuffered  him  to 
conduct  her  to  the  play,  and  to  meet  her  where  (he  vifited. 
Leviculus  did  not  doubt  but  her  father,  however  offended  by  a 
clandestine  marriage,  would  foon  be  reconciled  by  the  tears  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  merit  of  his  fon-in-law,  and  was  in  hafte 
to  conclude  the  affair.  But  the  lady  liked  better  to  be  courted 
than  married,  and  kept  him  three  years  in  uncertainty  and  at¬ 
tendance.  At  lalt  (he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  enfign  at  a 
ball,  and  having  danced  with  him  all  night,  married  him  in  the 
morning. 

Leviculus ,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  toox  a 
journey  to  a  fmall  eftate  in  the  country,  where,  after  his  ufual 
enquiries  concerning  the  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
found  it  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  Altilia ,  a  maiden  lady, 
twenty  years  older  than  himfelf,  for  whole  favour  fifteen  ne¬ 
phews  and  nieces  were  in  perpetual  contention.  They  hover¬ 
ed 
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ed  round  her  with  fuch  jealou  ,  ofticioufnefe,  as  fcarceiy  left  a 
moment  vacant  for  a  lover.  Leviculus ,  neverthftefs,  dii'ce- 
vered  his  paflion  in  a  letter,  and  Aliilta  could  not  withftartd 
the  pleafure  of  hearing  vov/s  and  fighs,  and  flatteries  and  pro- 
teftations.  She  admitted  his  viiits,  enjoyed  for  five  years,  the 
happinefs  of  keeping  all  her  expectants  in  perpetual  alarms, 
and  amufed  herfeif  with  the  various  ttratagems  which  were 
practifed  to  difengage  her  afieclions.  Sometimes  Are  was  ad- 
vifed  with  great  earneftnefs  to  travel  for  her  health,  and  fome- 
times  intreated  to  keep  her  brother’s  houfe.  Many  ftories  were 
fpread  to  the  difadvantage  of  Leviculus ,  by  which  fine  com¬ 
monly  feemed  affected  for  a  time,  but  took  care  foon  after¬ 
wards  to  exprefs  her  conviction  of  their  falfehood.  But  being 
at  laft  fatiated  with  this  ludicrous  tyranny,  foe  told  her  lover, 
when  he  prefled  for  the  reward  of  his  fervices,  that  foe  was 
very  fenfible  of  his  merit,  but  was  relblved  not  to  impoverish 
an  ancient  family. 

He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Latronia ,  a  lady  diftinguifoed  by  the 
elegance  of  her  equipage,  and  the  regularity  of  her  conduct. 
Her  wealth  was  evident  in  her  magnificence,  and  her  prudence 
in  her  economy,  and  therefore  Leviculus ,  who  had  fcarceiy 
confidence  to  folicit  her  'favour,  readily  acquitted  fortune  of 
her  former  debts,  when  he  found  himfelf  diftinguifoed  by  her 
with  fuch  marks  of  preference  as  a  woman  of  modefty  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  give.  He  now  grew  bolder,  and  ventured  to  breathe 
out  his  impatience  before  her.  She  heard  him  without  relent- 
ment,  in  time  permitted  him  to  hope  for  happinefs,  and  at  laft 
fixed  the  nuptial  day,  without  any  diftruftful  referve  of  pin- 
money,  or  fordid  ftipulations  for  jointure,  and  fettlements. 

Leviculus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  when  he 
heard  on  the  ftairs  the  voice  of  Latronia’’ s  maid,  whom  fre¬ 
quent  bribes  had  fecured  in  his  fervice.  She  foon  burft  into 
his  room,  and  told  him  that  foe  could  not  fuller  him  to  be 
longer  deceived ;  that  her  miftrefs  was  now  fpending  the  laft 
payment  of  her  fortune,  and  was  only  fupported  in  her  expence 
by  the  credit  oi  his  eftate.  Leviculus  ihuddered  to  fee  himfelf 
fonear  a  precipice,  and  found  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  ef- 
cape  to  the  refentment  of  the  maid,  who,  having  affifted  La¬ 
tronia  to  gain  the  conqueft,  quarrelled  with  her  at  laft  about 
the  plunder. 

Leviculus  was  now  hopelefs  and  difconfolate,  till  one  Sunday 
he  faw  a  Lady  in  the  Mall,  whom  her  dreft  declared  a  widow, 
and  whom,  by  the  jolting  prance  of  her  gait,  and  the  broad 
relplendence  of  her  countenance,  he  guefled  to  have  lately  bu- 
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ried  fome  profperous  citizen.  He  followed  her  home,  and 
found  her  to  be  no  lefs  than  the  relitft  of  Prune  the  grocer,  who 
having  no  children,  had  bequeathed  to  her  all  his  debts  and 
dues,  and  his  eftates  real  and  perfonal.  No  formality  was  ne- 
celTary  in  addrefling  madam  Prune ,  and  therefore  Leviculus 
went  next  morning  without  an  introdudlor.  His  declaration 
was  received  with  a  loud  laugh  ;  fhe  then  collected  her  counte¬ 
nance,  wondered  at  his  impudence,  afked  if  he  knew  to  whom 
he  was  talking,  then  Ihewed  him  the  door,  and  again  laughed 
to  find  him  confufed.  Leviculus  difcovered  that  this  coarfenefs 
was  nothing  more  than  the  coquetry  of  Cornhill ,  and  next  day 
returned  to  the  attack.  He  foon  grew  familiar  to  her  dialed!, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  heard,  without  any  emotion,  hints  of  gay 
clothes  with  empty  pockets  ;  concurred  in  many  fage  remarks 
on  the  regard  due  to  the  people  of  property ;  and  agreed  with 
her  in  deteftation  of  the  ladies  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
who  pinched  their  bellies  to  buy  fine  laces,  and  then  pretended 
to  laugh  at  the  city. 

He  fometimes  prefumed  to  mention  marriage ;  but  was  al¬ 
ways  anfwered  with  a  flap,  a  hoot,  and  a  flounce.  At  laft  he 
began  to  prefs  her  clofer,  and  thought  himfelf  more  favourably 
received ;  but  going  one  morning,  with  a  refolution  to  trifle 
no  longer,  he  found  her  gone  to  church  with  a  young  jour¬ 
neyman  from  the  neighbouring  Ihop,  of  whom  fhe  had  become 
enamoured  at  her  window. 

In  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  intermediate  adventures,  has  LevL 
cuius  fpent  his  time,  till  he  is  now  grown  grey  with  age,  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  difappointment.  He  begins  at  laft  to  find  that  fuc- 
cefs  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  being  unfit  for  any  employ¬ 
ment  that  might  improve  his  fortune,  and  unfurnifhed  with 
any  arts  that  might  amufe  his  leifure,  is  condemned  to  wear 
out  a  taftelefs  life  in  narratives  which  few  will  hear,  and  com¬ 
plaints  which  none  will  pity. 
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Numb.  183.  Tuesday,  December  17,  1751. 

Nulla fides  regni  fociis,  omn'ifque  potcjlas 

bnpatiens  conforth  erat.  (  Lucan. 

No  faith  of  partnerfhip  dominion  owns ; 

Still  difcord  hovers  o’er  divided  thrones. 

The  hoftility  perpetually  exercifed  between  one  man  and 
another,  is  caufed  by  the  defire  of  many  for  that  which  only 
few  can  polTefs.  Every  man  would  be  rich,  powerful,  and 
famous  ;  yet  fame,  power,  and  riches,  are  only  the  names  of 
relative  conditions,  which  imply  the  obfcurity,  dependauce, 
and  poverty  of  greater  numbers. 

This  univerfal  and  incefiant  competition,  produces  injury 
and  malice  by  two  motives,  intereft,  and  envy ;  the  profpe£t 
of  adding  to  our  pofleffions  what  we  can  take  from  others,  and 
the  hope  of  alleviating  the  fenfe  of  our  difparity  by  leflening 
others,  though  we  gain  nothing  to  ourfelves. 

Of  thefe  two  rpalignant  and  deftrudfive  powers,  it  feems 
probable  at  the  firft  view,  that  intereft  has  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  entenfive  influence.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  opportu¬ 
nities  to  feize  what  has  been  long  wanted,  may  excite  defires 
almoft  irrefiftible ;  but  furely  the  fame  eagernefs  cannot  be 
kindled  by  an  accidental  power  of  deftroying  that  which  gives 
happinefs  to  another.  It  mull  be  piore  natural  to  rob  for  gain, 
than  to  ravage  only  for  mifchief. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  great  law  of  mutual 
benevolence  is  oftener  violated  by  envy  than  by  intereft,  and 
that  moft  of  themifery  which  the  defamation  of  blamelefs  adli- 
ons,  or  the  obftrudtion  of  honeft  endeavours,  brings  upon  the 
world,  is  inflidledby  men  that  propofe  no  advantage  to  them* 
felves  but  the  fatisfadfion  of  poifoning  the  banquet  which  they 
cannot  tafte,  and  blafting  the  harveft  which  they  have  no  right 
to  reap. 

Intereft  can  diffufe  itfelf  but  to  a  narrow  compafs.  The 
number  is  never  large  of  thofe  who  can  hope  to  fill  the  polls 
of  degraded  power,  catch  the  fragments  of  fhattered  fortune, 
or  fucceed  to  the  honours  of  depreciated  beauty.  But  the  em¬ 
pire  of  envy  has  no  limits,  as  it  requires  to  its  influence  very 
little  help  from  external  circumftances.  Envy  may  always  be 
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produced  by  idlenefs  and  pride,  and  in  what  place  will  they  not 
be  found  ? 

Intereft  requires  fome  qualities  not  univerfally  bellowed. 
The  ruin  of  another  will  produce  no  profit  to  him  who  has 
not  difcernment  to  mark  his  advantage,  courage  to  feize,  and 
activity  to  purfue  it;  but  the  cold  malignity  of  envy  may  be 
exerted  in  a  torpid  and  quiefcent  ftate,  amidft  the  gloom  of  ftu- 
pidity,  in  the  coverts  of  cowardice.  He  that  falls  by  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  intereft,  is  torn  by  hungry  tigers ;  he  may  difcover 
and  refill  his  enemies.  He  that  perilhes  in  the  ambufhes  of 
envy,  is  deftroyed  by  unknown  and  invifible  affailants,  and  dies 
like  a  man  fuffocated  by  a  poifonous  vapour,  without  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  danger,  or  poflibility  of  conteft. 

Intereft  is  feldom  purfued  but  at  fome  hazard.  He  that 
hopes  to  gain  much,  has  commonly  fomething  to  lofe,  and 
when  he  ventures  to  attack  fuperiority,  if  he  fails  to  conquer, 
is  irrecoverably  crulhed.  But  envy  may  aCl  without  expence 
or  danger.  To  fpread  fufpicion,  to  invent  calumnies,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  fcandal,  requires  neither  labour  nor  courage.  It  is 
eafy  for  the  author  of  a  lie,  however  malignant,  to  efcape  de¬ 
tection,  and  infamy  needs  very  little  induftry  to  affift  its  circu¬ 
lation. 

Envy  is  almoft  the  only  vice  which  is  practicable  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  place  ;  the  only  paflion  which  can  never 
lie  quiet  for  want  of  irritation  ;  its  effeCts  therefore  are  every 
where  difcoverable,  and  its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impoffible  to  mention  a  name  which  any  advantageous 
diftinCtioa  has  made  eminent,  but  fome  latent  animofity  will 
burft  out.  The  wealthy  trader,  however  he  may  abftraCt  him- 
felf  from  publick  affairs,  will  never  want  thofe  who  hint, 
with  Shy  lock,  that  fhips  are  but  boards.  The  beauty,  adorned 
only  with  the  unambitious  graces  of  innocence  and  modefty, 
provokes,  whenever  ftie  appears,  a  thoufand  murmurs  of  de- 
traClion.  The  genius,  even  when  he  endeavours  only  to  en¬ 
tertain  or  inftruCl,  yet  fuffers  perfecution  from  innumerable 
criticks,  whofe  acrimony  is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  fee¬ 
ing  others  pleafed,  and  of  hearing  applaufes  which  another 
enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  fo  familiar,  that  it  efcapes 
our  notice  ;  nor  "do  we  often  refleCl  upon  its  turpitude  or  ma¬ 
lignity,  till  we  happen  to  feel  its  influence.  When  he  that 
has  given  no  provocation  to  malice,  but  by  attempting  to  ex¬ 
cel,  finds  himfelf  purfued  by  multitudes  whom  he  never  faw, 
with  all  the  implacability  of  perfonal  refentment  ;  when  he 
perceives  clamour  and  malice  let  loofe  upon  him  as  a  publick 
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enemy,  and  incited  by  every  ftratagem  of  defamation  ;  when 
he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  or  the  follies  of  his 
youth,  expofed  to  the  world  ;  and  every  failure  of  conduit, 
or  defeat  of  nature,  aggravated  and  ridiculed  ;  he  then  learns 
to  abhor  thofe  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed  before,  and 
difcovers  how  much  the  happinefs  of  life  would  be  advanced 
by  the  eradication  of  envy  from  the  human  heart. 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  ftubborn  weed  of  the  mind,  and  feldom 
yields  to  the  culture  of  philofophy.  There  are,  however, 
confiderations,  which,  if  carefully  implanted  and  diligently 
propagated,  might  in  time  overpower  and  repiefs  it,  fince  no 
one  can  nurfe  it  for  the  fake  of  pkafure,  as  its  effects  are  only 
fhame,  anguifh,  and  perturbation. 

It  is  above  all  other  vices  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of 
a  fecial  being,  becaufe  it  facrifices  truth  and  kindnefs  to  very 
weak  temptations.  He  that  plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour 
gains  as  much  as  he  takes  away,  and  may  improve  his  own 
condition  in  the  fame  proportion  as  he  impairs  another’s  ;  but 
he  that  blafts^a  flourifhing  reputation,  mull  be  content  with 
a  finall  dividend  of  additional  fame,  fo  fmall  as  can  afford 
very  little  confolation  to-  balance  the  guilt  by  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

I  have  hitherto  avoided  that  dangerous  and  empirical  mo¬ 
rality,  which  cures  one  vice  by  means  of  another.  But  envy 
is  fobafeand  deteftable,  fovilein  its  original,  and  fo  pernicious 
in  its  effects,  that  the  predominance  of  almoftany  other  qua¬ 
lity  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  one  of  thofe  lawlefs  enemies  of 
fociety,  againft  which  poifoned  arrows  may  honeftly  be  ufed. 
Let  it  therefore  be  conftantly  remembered,  that  whoever  en¬ 
vies  another  confeffes  his  fuperiority,  and  let  thofe  be  reformed 
by  their  pride  who  have  loft  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  flight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  which  envy  in¬ 
cites,  that  they  are  committed  againft  thofe  who  have  riven 
no  intentional  provocation  ;  and  that  the  fufferer  is  often 
marked  out  for  ruin,  not  becaufe  he  has  failed  in  any  duty,  but 
becaufe  he  has  dared  to  do  more  than  was  required. 

Almoft  every  other  crime  is  pra&ifed  by  the  help  of  fome 
quality  which  might  have  produced  efteem  or  love,  if  it  had 
been  well  employed  ;  but  envy  is  mere  unmixed  and  genuine 
evil  ;  it  purfues  a  hateful  end  by  defpicable  means,  and  defiles-" 
not  fo  much  its  own  happinefs  as  another’s  mifery.  To  avoid 
depravity  like  this,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  any  one  fhould  af- 
pire  to  heroifm  or  fan&ity,  but  only  that  he  fliould  rcfolve  not 
to.  quit  the  rank  which  nature  affigns  him,  and  wifh  to  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 
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Numb.  184.  Saturday,  December  21,  1751. 

Permittes  ipfis  expendere  numinihus,  quid 

Convent  at  nobis,  rehufque ft  utile  nofcris.  Ju  v. 

Intruft  thy  fortune  to  the  pow’rs  above ; 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerring  whilom  fees  thee  want.  Dryden. 

every  fcheme  of  life,  fo  every  form  of  writing,  has  its 
advantages  and  inconveniencies,  though  not  mingled  in  the 
fame  proportions.  The  writer  of  eflays  efcapes  many  embar- 
rallments  to  which  a  large  work  would  have  expofed  him  ;  he 
feldcm  harafles  his  reafcn  with  long  trains  of  confequences, 
dims  his  eyes  with  the  perufal  of  antiquated  volumes,  or  bur¬ 
thens  his  memory  with  great  accumulations  of  preparatory 
knowledge.  A  carelefs  glance  upon  a  favourite  author,  of 
transient  furvey  of  the  varieties  of  life,  is  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  firft  hint  or  feminal  idea,  which,  enlarged  by  the  gradual 
accretion  of  matter  ftored  in  the  mind,  is  by  the  waimth  cf 
fancy  eafily  expanded  into  flowers,  and  fometimes  ripened  into 
fruit. 

The  moft  frequent  difficulty  by  which  the  authors  of  thefe 
petty  compofitions  are  diftrefled,  arifes  from  the  perpetual  de¬ 
mand  of  novelty  and  change.  The  compiler  of  a  fyftem  of 
fcience  lays  his  invention  at  reft,  and  employs  only  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  faculty  exerted  with  leaft  fatigue.  Even  the  lela- 
tor  of  feigned  adventures,  when  once  the  principal  characters 
are  eftablfthed,  and  the  great  events  regularly  connected,  finds 
incidents  and  epilodes  crowding  upon  his  mind  ;  every  change 
opens  new  views,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  ftory  grows  with¬ 
out  labour  out  of  the  former.  But  he  that  attempts  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  reader  with  unconnected  pieces,  finds  the  irkfomenefs 
of  his  tafk  rather  increafed  than  lefiened  by  every  production. 
The  day  calls  afrefh  upon  him  for  a  new  topick,  and  he  is 
again  obliged  to  choofe,  without  any  principle  to  regulate  his 

choicei  .  .  , 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  is  feldom  any  neceffity  of  looking 
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art  or  nature,  every  publick  blefling  or  calamity,  every  domef- 
tick  pain  or  gratification,  every  Tally  of  caprice,  blunder  of 
abfurdity,  or  ftratagem  of  afFeftation,  may  fupply  matter  to 
him  whofe  only  rule  is  to  avoid  uniformity.  But  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  judgment  is  diftrafted  with  boundlefs  multi¬ 
plicity,  the  imagination  ranges  from  one  defign  to  another,  and 
the  hours  pafs  imperceptibly  away,  till  the  compofition  can  be 
no  longer  delayed,  and  neceffity  enforces  the  ufe  of  thofe 
thoughts  which  then  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  mind,  re¬ 
joicing  at  deliverance  on  any  terms  from  perplexity  and  fuf- 
pence,  applies  herfelf  vigoroufly  to  the  work  before  her,  col- 
lefts  embellifhments  and  illuftrations,  and  fometimes  finifhes, 
with  great  elegance  and  happinefs,  what  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and 
leifure  fhe  never  had  begun. 

It  is  not  commonly  obferved,  how  much,  even  of  aftions, 
confidered  as  particularly  fubjeft  to  choice,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  accident,  or  fome  caufe  out  of  our  own  power,  by  what¬ 
ever  name  it  be  diftinguilhed.  To  clofe  tedious  deliberations 
with  hafty  refolves,  and  after  long  confultations  with  reafon  to 
refer  the  queftion  to  caprice,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
effayift.  Let  him  that  perufes  this  paper  review  the  feries 
of  his  life,  and  inquire  how  he  was  placed  in  his  prefent 
condition.  He  will  find,  that  of  the  good  or  ill  which  he 
has  experienced,  a  great  part  came  unexpected,  without  any 
vifible  gradations  of  approach  ;  that  every  event  has  been 
influenced  by  caufes  acting  without  his  intervention  ;  and 
that  whenever  he  pretended  to  the  prerogative  of  forefight, 
he  was  mortified  with  new  conviction  of  the  fhortnefs  of  his 
views. 

The  bufy,  the  ambitious,  the  inconftant,  and  the  adventu¬ 
rous,  may  be  fa;d  to  throw  themfelves  by  defign  into  the  arms 
of  fortune,  and  voluntarily  to  quit  the  power  of  governing 
themfelves  ;  they  engage  in  a  courfe  of  life  in  which  little  can 
be  afcertained  by  previous  meafures  ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
their  time  is  paft  between  elation  and  defpondency,  hope  and 
difappointment. 

Some  there  are  who  appear  to  walk  the  road  of  life  with 
more  circumfpeftion,  and  make  no  ftep  till  they  think  them¬ 
felves  fecure  from  the  hazard  of  a  precipice ;  when  neither 
pleafure  nor  profit  can  tempt  them  from  the  beaten  path  ;  who 
refufe  to  climb  left  they  fhould  fall,  or  to  run  left  they  fhould 
ftumble,  and  move  flowly  forward  without  any  compliance  with 
thofe  paffions  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement  are  feduced 
and  betrayed. 
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Yet  even  the  timorous  prudence  of  this  judicious  clafs  is  far 
from  exempting  them  from  the  dominion  of  chance,  a  fubt’ie 
and  infidious  power,  who  will  intrude  upon  privacy  and  em- 
barrafs  caution.  No  courfe  of  life  is  fo  prefcribed  and  limited, 
but  that  many  actions  muft  refult  from  arbitrary  election. 
Every  one  muff  form  the  general  plan  of  his  conduct  bv  his 
own  reflections  ;  he  muft  refolve  whether  he  will  endeavour 
at  riches  or  at  content ;  whether  he  will  exercife  private  or 
publics  virtues  ;  whether  he  will  labour  for  the  general  bene¬ 
fit  of  mankind,  or  contract  his  beneficence  to  his  family  and 
dependants. 

This  queftion  has  long  exercifed  the  fchools  of  philofophy, 
but  remains  yet  undecided ;  and  what  hope  is  there  that  a 
young  man,  unacquainted  wkh  the  arguments  on  either  fide, 
fhould  determine  his  own  deftiny  cthenvife  than  try  chance  ? 

W  hen  chance  has  given  him  a  partner  of  his  bed,  whom  he 
prefers  to  all  other  women,  without  any  proof  of  fuperior 
defert,  chance  muft  again  direct  him  in  the  education  of  his 
children  ;  for,  who  was  ever  able  to  convince  himfclf  by  ar¬ 
guments,  that  he  had  chofen  for  his  fan  that  mode  of  inftruc- 
tion  to  which  his  underftanding  was  belt  adapted,  or  by  which 
he  would  moft  eafily  be  made  wife  or  virtuous  ? 

"Whoever  ftiall  inquire  by  what  motives  he  was  determined 
on  thcfe  important  occafions,  will  find  them  fuch  as  his  pride 
will  fcarcely  infter  him  to  confefs  ;  forne  fudden  ardour  of  de¬ 
fire,  fome  uncertain  glimpfe  of  advantage,  fome  petty  com¬ 
petition,  fome  inaccurate  conclufion,  or  fome  exai-  ole  impli¬ 
cit!  v  reverenced.  Such  are  often  the  firfc  caufes  cf  our  re- 
l'oives  ;  for  it  is  net  .ffary  to  a  cl,  but  impofliblc  to  know 
the  confequences  cf  action,  or  to  dilcufi  all  the  reafons  which 
offer  theml'elves  on  ever)  part  to  incuifitivenefs  and  folici- 
tude. 

Since  life  itfilf  is  uncertain,  nothing  which  has  life  for  its 
bafis  can  boaft  much  liability.  Yet  this  is  but  a  final!  part  of 
cur  perplexity.  '•  e  fit  out  on  a  tempeftuous  fea  in  queft  of 
feme  port,  where  we  expect  to  find  reft,  but  where  we  are 
not  fure  of  admifiion  ;  we  are  not  only  in  danger  of  finking 
in  the  way,  but  of  being  milled  by  meteors  mi  (taken  for 
ftars,  of  being  driven  from  our  courfe  by  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  of  lofing  it  by  unfkilful  fteerage  ;  yet  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  crofs  winds  blow  us  to  a  fafer  coaft, 
that  meteors  draw  us-  afide  from  whirlpools,  and  that  negli¬ 
gence  or  error  contributes  co  our  efcape  from  ini  {chiefs  to 
which  a  direct  courfe  would  have  expofed  us.  Cf  thcfe  that, 
by  precipitate  conciufions,  involye  themfelves  in  calamities 
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without  guilt,  very  few,  however  they  may  reproach  them- 
felves,  can  be  certain  that  other  meafures  would  have  been 
more  fuccefsful. 

In  this  ftate  of  imiverfal  uncertainty,  where  a^thoufand 
dangers  hover  about  us,  and  none  can  tell  whether  the  good 
that  he  purfues  is  not  evil  in  difguife,  or  whether  the  next  ftep 
will  lead  him  to  fafety  or  deftruction,  nothing  can  afford  any 
rational  tranquillity,  but  the  conviction  that,  however  we 
amufe  ourfelves  with  unideai  founds,  nothing  :n  reality  is  go¬ 
verned  by  chance,  but  that  the  univerfe  is  under  the  perpetual 
fuperir.tendence  of  him  who  created  it  ;  that  our  being  is  in 
the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodnefs,  by  whom  w’hat  appears  ca- 
fual  to  us,  is  directed  for  ends  ultimately  kind  and  merciful  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not  himfelf 
from  the  divine  favour. 
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Numb.  1S5.  Tuesday,  December  24,  1751. 


jit  5a  bemm  vita  'ucundmi  i--‘sf 

Alt Tvie  hoc  indoSi. - - - 

CferCpjHis  z :z  died  idem,  tux  mitt  Thaletis 
i  dici:  :pn  fetiex  vicious  Hvmetto, 

J^uzio. -rum  a: fova  irJer  Tazda  Cicvie 
jifcufm:  ■  .  .  a arc. - ^vtppe  mizuti 

Smp.  r.  Is  t-rSnet  tji  ccisd,  engulque vdiapiat 

Uliio.  Jut. 

Ez  ‘  0  !  revenge  h  ekeset. 

i  hus  mini;  tie  crowd  ;  who,  es  ret  to  engage, 

Taie  quicHv  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage. 

N  ot  io  mild  Tla-les  nor  Cbrr/ippus  thought. 

Nor  that  gone  man  mho  drank  tie  pois'nous  draught 
II  tti  mind  lerene  ;  and  could  not  wilh  to  fee 
E:s  Tile  accui’er  drink  as  deep  as  ie  : 

Exacted  Sorrotes  !  divinely  brave  1 
Injur'd  ie  fell,  and  d jin g  heforgave, 

Too  noble  for  revenge  ;  which  fjJvre  find 

Tie  weakeft  frailly  of  a  feeble  mind.  D&ydek. 

No  vidous  cifipofitions  of  the  mind  more  obftinatdy  refill 
both  the  counfels  of  philofophv  and  the  injunctions  of  religion, 
than  thofe  which  are  complicated  with  an  opinion  of  dignity  ; 
and  which  we  cannot  difinifs  without  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
crpcfiuon  fome  advantage  iniquitoufly  obtained,  or  fuffering 
from  our  own  preiad:ces  fome  imputation  of  pufillanimitv. 

For  this  reafon  fearcely  any  law  of  our  Redeemer  is  more 
openly  traiftgreffed,  or  more  inouftrioufly  evaded,  than  that  by 
which  be  commands  his  followers  to  forgive  injuries,  and  prohi¬ 
bits,  under  the  lanction  of  eternal  mifery,  the  gratification  of 
the  defire  which  every  man  feels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that 
inf  ills  it.  Many  who  could  have  conquered  their  anger,  are 
tumble  to  combat  pride,  and  purfue  offences  to  extremity  of 
vengeance,  left  they  Hhould  be  infulted  by  the  triumph  of  an 
enemy. 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  become  him,  at  whofe 
birth  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the  earth.  F or,  what  would  fo 
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loon  deftroy  all  the  order  of  fociety,  and  deform  life  with 
violence  and  ravage,  as  a  permiffion  to  every  one  to  judge 
his  own  caufe,  and  to  apportion  his  own  recompence  for  ima¬ 
gined  injuries  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  ftridfeft  juflice  not  to  favour 
himfelf  too  much,  in  the  calmeft  moments  of  folitary  medi¬ 
tation.  Every  one  wifhes  for  the  diftindlions  for  which  thou- 
fands  are  wifhing  at  the  fame  time,  in  their  own  opinion,  with 
better  claims.  He  that,  when  his  reafon  operates  in  its  full 
force,  can  thus,  by  the  mere  prevalence  of  felf-love,  prefer 
himfelf  to  his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to  judge  equi¬ 
tably  when  his  paffions  are  agitated  by  a  fenfe  of  wrong, 
and  his  attention  wholly  engroffed  by  pain,  intereft,  or  dan¬ 
ger.  Whoever  arrogates  to  himfelf  the  right  of  vengeance, 
lhows  how  little  he  is  qualified  to  decide  his  own  claims,  fince 
he  certainly  demands  what  he  would  think  unfit  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  another. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that,  however  injured,  or 
however  provoked,  fome  muft  at  laft  be  contented  to  forgive. 
For  it  can  never  be  hoped,  that  he  who  firft  commits  an  in¬ 
jury,  will  contentedly  acquiefce  in  the  penalty  required:  the 
fame  haughtinefs  of  contempt,  or  vehemence  of  defire,  that 
prompt  the  a<ft  of  injuftice,  will  more  ftrongly  incite  its 
juftification ;  and  refentment  can  never  fo  exadllv  balance  the 
punifhment  with  the  fault,  but  there  will  remain  an  overplus 
of  vengeance  which  even  he  who  condemns  his  firft  adfion 
will  think  himfelf  entitled  to  retaliate.  What  then  can  enfue 
but  a  continual  exacerbation  of  hatred,  an  unextinguifh- 
able  feud,  an  incefiant  reciprocation  of  mifchief,  a  mutual  vi¬ 
gilance  to  entrap,  and  eagernefs  to  deftroy  ? 

Since  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance  muft  be  at 
laft  remitted,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  live  in  perpetual  bof- 
tility,  and  equally  impoffible  that  of  two  enemies,  either 
fhould  firft  think  himfelf  obliged  byjuftice  to  fubmiffion,  it 
is  furely  eligible  to  forgive  early.  Every  paffion  is  more  eafi- 
ly  fubdued  before  it  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  pofleffion  of 
the  heart;  every  idea  is  obliterated  with  lefs  difficulty,  as  it 
has  been  more  {lightly  impreiTcd,  and  lefs  frequently  renewed. 
He  who  has  often  brooded  over  his  wrongs,  pleated  himfelf 
with  fchemes  of  malignity,  and  glutted  his  pride  with  the  fan¬ 
cied  fupplicaticns  of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  eafily  open  his 
bofom  to  amity  and  reconciliation,  or  indulge  the  gentle  fen- 
timents  of  benevolence  and  peace. 

It  is  eafieft  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  little  to  be  for¬ 
given.  A  angle  injury  may  be  foon  difmiffed  from  the  me¬ 
mory; 
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mor y ;  but  a  long  fucceffion  of  ill  offices  by  degrees  afloci- 
ates  itfelf  with  every  idea,  a  long  conteft  involves  fo  many 
circumftances,  that  every  place  and  adtion  will  reeall  it  to  the 
mind,  and  frefh  remembrance  of  vexation  mull:  ft  ill  enkindle 
rage,  and  irritate  revenge. 

A  wife  man  will  make  hafte  to  forgive,  becaufe  he  knows 
the  true  value  of  time,  and  will  not  fuffer  it  to  pafs  away  in 
unneceftary  pain.  He  that  willingly  fuffers  the  corroftons  ot 
inveterate  hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
gloom  of  malice,  and  perturbations  of  ftratagem,  cannot  fure- 
ly  be  faid  to  confult  his  eafe.  Refentment  is  an  union 
of  forrow  with  malignity,  a  combination  of  a  paffion  which 
all  endeavour  to  avoid,  with  a  paffion  which  all  concur  to  de¬ 
left.  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mifchief,  and  to  exaf- 
pe rate  his  own  rage ;  whofe  thoughts  are  employed'  only  on 
means  of  diftrefs  and  contrivances  of  ruin ;  whofe  mind  never 
paufes  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  fufferings,  but  to 
indulge  fome  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may 
juftly  be  numbered  among  the  moll:  miferable  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  among  thole-  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who  have 
neither  the  gladnefs  of  profperity,  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  confiders  the  weaknefs  both  of  himfelf  and  others, 
will  not  long  want  perfuafives  to  forgivenefs.  We  know 
not  to  what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ; 
cr  how  much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  infpedt  the  mind  of 
him  that  committed  it,  would  be  extenuated  by  miftake, 
precipitance,  or  negligence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much 
more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much 
we  increafe  the  mifchief  to  ourfelves  by  voluntary  aggravati¬ 
ons.  We  may  charge  to  defign  the  effects  of  accident;  we 
mav  think  the  blow  violent  only  becaufe  we  have  made  our¬ 
felves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  fide  in  danger  of 
error  and  of  guilt;  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid  only  by 
fpeedy  forgivenefs. 

From  this  paciflck  and  harmlefs  temper,  thus  propitious  t® 
others  and  ourfelves,  to  domeftcick  tranquillity  and  to  focial 
happinefs,  no  man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  infulted  by  his  adverfiry,  or  defpifed  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  univerfal  axiom, 
that  “  all  pride  is  abjedt  and  mean.”  It  is  always  an  igno¬ 
rant,  lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiefcence  in  a  falfe  appearance  of 
excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  confcioufncfs  of  our  attain¬ 
ments,  but  infallibility  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which 
reafon  condemns  can  be  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
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mind.  To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path 
which  our  own  heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but 
conviction,  to  fuffer  the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice, 
or  overpower  our  refolves,  is  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  lowed 
and  meft  ignominious  fiavery,  and  to  rehgn  the  right  of  di- 
redting  our  own  lives. 

The  utmoft  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  is  a 
conftant  and  determinate  purfuit  of  virtue,  without  regard 
to  prefent  dangers  or  advantage ;  a  continual  reference  of 
every  adiion  to  the  divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  ever- 
lafting  juftice;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the  intelledlual 
eye  to  the  reward  which  perfeverance  only  can  obtain.  But 
that  pride  which  many,  who  prefume  to  boaft  of  generous  fen- 
timents,  allow  to  regulate  their  meafures,  has  nothing  nobler 
in  view  than  the  approbation  of  men,  of  beings  whofe  fuperi- 
ority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who, 
when  we  have  courted  them  with  the  utmoft  affiduity,  can 
confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward;  of  beings  who  ig¬ 
norantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  underftand,  or  parti¬ 
ally  determine  what  they  never  have  examined  ;  and  whofe 
fentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ra- 
tification  of  our  own  confcience. 

He  that  can  defcend  to  bribe  fuffrages  like  thefe,  at  the 
price  of  his  innocence;  he  that  can  fuffer  the  delight  of  fuck 
acclamations  to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of 
the  univerfal  fovereign,  has  little  reafon  to  congratulate  him- 
felf  upon  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind ;  whenever  he  avrakes  to 
ferioufnefs  and  reflection,  he  muff  become  defpicable  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  fhrink  with  fhame  from  the  remembrance  of 
his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indifpenfibly  re¬ 
quired  that  he  forgive.  It  is  therefore  fuperfluous  to  urg£ 
any  other  motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  fufpended, 
and  to  him  that  refufes  to  pradtife  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is 
inaccefiible,  and  the  Saviour/  of  the  world  has  been  bom  ia 
vain. 
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Pone  me ,  p'tgris  ubi  nulla  campis 

Arbor  tejliva  recreatur  Aura - - 

Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Duke  loquentem.  Hon. 


Place  me  where  never  fummer  breeze 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  or  warms  the  trees ; 

Where  ever  lowering  clouds  appear, 

And  angry  'Jove  deforms  th*  inclement  year: 

Love  and  the  nymph  ftiall  charm  my  toils, 

The  nymph,  who  fweetly  fpeaks  and  fweetly  fmiles. 

Trancis. 


Of  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  our  prefent  flate,  part  arifes 
from  our  fenfations,  and  part  from  our  opinions;  part  is  dif- 
tributed  by  nature,  and  part  is  in  a  great  meafure  apportion¬ 
ed  by  ourfelves.  Pofitive  pleafure  we  cannot  always  obtain, 
and  pofitive  pain  we  often  cannot  remove.  No  man  can  give 
to  his  own  plantations  the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  groves; 
nor  will  any  precepts  of  philofophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  wounds  or  difeafes.  But  the  negative  in¬ 
felicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the  preiTure  of  fufferings, 
but  the  abfence  of  enjoyments,  will  always  yield  to  the  reme¬ 
dies  of  reafon. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  efcaping  fuperfluous  uneafinefs,  is 
to  free  our  minds  from  the  habit  of  comparing  our  conditi¬ 
on  with  that  of  others  on  whom  the  bleffings  of  life  are 
more  bountifully  bellowed,  or  with  imaginary  flates  of  de¬ 
light  and  fecurity,  perhaps  unattainable  by  mortals.  Few  are 
placed  in  a  fituation  fo  gloomy  and  diflrefsful,  as  not  to  fee 
every  day  beings  yet  more  forlorn  and  miferable,  from  whom 
they  may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconvenience  is  lefs  fuperable  by  art  or  diligence  than 
the  inclemency  of  climates,  and  therefore  none  affords  more 
proper  exercife  for  this  philofophical  abftradlion.  A  native  of 
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England ,  pinched  with  the  frofts  of  December,  may  le fieri  his 
affection  for  his  own  country,  by  fuffering  his  imagination 
to  wander  in  the  vales  of  Aft  a ,  and  fport  among  woods  that 
are  always  green,  and  ftreams  that  always  murmur,  but  if  he 
turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  regions,  and  confiders 
the  nations  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  year  is  darknefs, 
and  who  are  condemned  to  pafs  weeks  and  months  amiaft 
mountains  of  fnow,  he  will  foon  recover  his  tranquillity,  and 
while  he  ftirs  his  fire,  or  throws  his  cloak  about  him,  re- 
fiedfs  how  much  he  owes  to  Providence,  that  he  is  not  placed 
in  Greenland  or  Siberia. 

The  barrennefs  of  the  earth  and  the  feverity  of  the  fkies 
in  thefe  dreary  countries,  are  fuch  as  might  be  expe&ed  to 
confine  the  mind  wholly  to  the  contemplation  of  neceffity  and 
diftrels,  fo  that  the  care  of  efcaping  death  from  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger,  fhould  leave  no  room  for  thofe  paflions  which,  in  lands 
of  plenty,  influence  ^ondudl,  or  diverfify  characters ;  the 
bummer  fhould  be  fpent  only  in  providing  for  the  winter,  and 
the  winter  in  longing  for  the  fummer. 

\  et  learned  cunolity  is  known  to  have  found  its  way  into 
thefe  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom:  Lapland  and  Iceland  have 
their  hiftorians,  their  criticks,  and  their  poets  ;  and  love,  that 
extends  his  dominion  wherever  humanity  can  be  found,  per¬ 
haps  exerts  the  fame  power  in  the  Greenlander's  hut  as  in  the 
palaces  of  eaftern  monarchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families  of  Greeti- 
land  retire  together,  to  pafs  the  cold  months,  and  which  may 
be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a  youth  and  maid,  who 
Came  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  fo  much  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  beauty,  that  they  were  called  by  the  reft 
of  the  inhabitants  Anningait  and  Ajut,  from  a  fuppofed  refem- 
blance  to  their  anceftors  of  the  fame  names,  who  had  been 
transformed  of  old  into  the  fun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  fome  time  heard  the  praifes  of  Ajut  with  lit- 

rui  eTV°n’  ^  at  frequent  interviews,  became  fen- 

iible  or  her  charms,  and  'firft  made  a  difcovery  of  his  affeo 
tion,  by  inviting  her  with  her  parents  to  a  feaft,  where  he 
piaced  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut  feemed  not 
much  delighted  by  this  gallantry;  yet,  however,  from  that 
time,  was  obferved  rarely  to  appear,  but  in  a  veft  made  of 
the  Ik  in  of  a  white  deer ;  fhe  ufed  frequently  to  renew  the 
Dlacic  dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to  adorn  her  fleeves 
with  coral  and  fhells,  and  to  braid  her  hair  with  great  exaCt- 
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The  elegance  of  her  drefs,  and  the  judicious  dllpofition  of 
her  ornaments,  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  Anningait ,  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  reftrained  from  a  declaration  of  his  love. 
He  therefore  competed  a  poem  in  her  praife,  in  which,  among 
other  heroick  and  tender  lentiments,  he  proteffed,  that  “  She 
“  was  beautiful  as  the  vernal  willow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme 
tc  upon  the  mountains ;  that  her  lingers  were  white  as  the 
‘c  teeth  of  the  morfe,  and  her  fmile  grateful  as  tire  diffolution 
“  of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  purfue  her,  though  Ihe  flrould 
“  pafs  the  fnows  of  the  midland  cliffs,  or  feek  flicker  in  the 
“  caves  of  the  eaftern  cannibals  ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from 
tc  the  embraces  of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  thatch  her  from 
t£  the  paws  of  Amarock ,  and  refeue  her  from  the  ravine  of 
tc  HafgufaA  He  concluded  with  a  wifli,  that  u  whoever 
“  lhall  attempt  to  hinder  his  union  with  Ajut,  might  be 
u  buried  without  his  bow,  and  that  in  the  land  of  fouls  his 
“  fkull  might  ferve  for  no  other  ufe  than  to  catch  the  drop- 
<c  pings  of  the  ftarry  lamps.” 

This  ode  being  univerfally  applauded,  it  was  expected  that 
Ajut  would  foon  yield  to  fuch  fervour  and  accomphlhments  ; 
but  Ajut,  with  the  natural  haughtinefs  of  beaut)',  expected  ail 
the  forms  of  courtlhip  ;  and  before  fire  would  confefs  herfelf 
conquered,  the  fun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  fealon  of 
labour  called  all  to  their  employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went  out  in  the  fame 
boat,  and  divided  whatever  was  caught.  Anningait ,  in  the 
fight  of  his  miftrefs,  loft  no  opportunity  of  ftgnalizing  his 
courage ;  he  attacked  the  fea-horfes  on  the  ice ;  purfued  the 
feals  into  the  water ;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whale, 
while  he  was  yet  ftruggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  lefs  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  winter  comfortable ;  he  dried  the  roe  cf  fifties 
and  the  flefti  of  feals ;  he  entrapped  deer  and  foxes,  and  dref- 
fed  their  Ikins  to  adorn  his  bride ;  he’  feafted  her  with  eggs 
from  the  rocks,  and  ftrewed  her  tent  with  flewer-s. 

It  happened  that  a  tempeft  drove  the  filh  to  a  diftant  part 
of  the  coaft,  before  Anningait  had  completed  his  ftore ;  he 
therefore  entreated  Ajut,  that  the  would  at  laft  grant  him  her 
hand,  and  accompany  him  to  that  part  of  the  country  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  now  fummoned  by  necefiity.  Ajut  thought  him 
not  yet  entitled  to  fuch  condefcenfion,  but  propofed,  as  a  tri¬ 
al  of  his  conftancy,  that  he  thould  return  at  the  end  of  fum- 
mer  to  the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  commenced,  and 
there  expect  the  reward  of  his  afliduities.  “  O  virgin,  beau- 
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“  tiful  as  the  fun  fhining  on  the  water,  confider,”  faid  An- 
ningalt ,  “  what  thou  hail  required.  How  eafily  may  my  re* 
“  turn  be  precluded  by  a  fudden  froft  or  unexpected  fogs ; 
*c  then  muli  the  night  be  part  without  my  Ajut.  We  five 
“  not,  my  fair,  in  thofe  fabled  countries,  which  lying  ftran- 
“  gers  fo  wantonly  defcribe ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided 
“  into  Ihort  days  and  nights  ;  where  the  fame  habitation  ferves 
“  for  Cummer  and  winter:  where  they  raife  houfes  in  rows 
“  above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year,  with 
“  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about  them ; 
“  can  travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  another,  through 
“  ways  inclofed  with  trees,  or  over  walls  raifed  upon  the 
“  inland  waters  ;  and  direCt  their  courfe  through  wide  coun- 
“  tries  by  the  fight  of  green  hills  or  fcattered  buildings.  Even 
“  in  fummer,  we  have  no  means  of  eroding  the  mountains, 
“  whofe  fnows  are  never  ddfolved ;  nor  can  remove  to  any 
“  diftant  refidence,  but  in  our  boats  coaling  the  bays.  Con- 
“  fider,  Ajut ;  a  few  fummer-days,  and  a  few  winter-nights, 
“  and  the  life  of  man  us  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time  of  eale 
“  and  feftivity,'of  revels  and  gaiety;  but  what  will  be  the 
“  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  feal,  or  the  foft  oil,  without  the 
“  fmile  of  Ajut.” 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain;  the  maid  continued 
inexorable,  and  they  parted  wich  ardent  prom ifes  to  meet  again 
before  the  night  of  winter. 
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Numb.  187.  Tuesday,  December  31,  1 75T - 

Non  ilium  nojlri  pojjunt  mutare  labores, 

Non  ft  frigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  hibamus, 

Sitboniafque  nives  hiemis  fubeamus  aquofa - 

Omnia  vincit  amor.  Virgil. 

Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees, 

Not  tho’  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we  freeze, 

Or  the  mild  blifs  of  temperate  Ikies  forego, 

And  in  mid  winter  tread  Sithonian  fnow: - 

Love  conquers  all. -  Dryden. 

jA.  NNING  AIT,  however  difcompofed  by  the  dilatory  coy- 
nefs  of  Ajut ,  was  yet  refolved  to  omit  no  tokens  of  amorous 
refpedt ;  and  therefore  prefented  her  at  his  departure  with  the 
fkins  of  feven  white  fawns,  of  five  fwans  and  eleven  feals, 
with  three  marble  lamps,  ten  veflels  of  feal  oil,  and  a  large 
kettle  of  brafs,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  a  (hip,  at  the 
price  of  half  a  whale,  and  two  horns  of  fea-unicorns. 

Ajut  was  fo  much  affedted  by  the  fondnefs  of  her  lover,  or 
fo  much  overpowered  by  his  magnificence,  that  fhe  followed 
him  to  the  fea-fide ;  and,  when  fhe  faw  him  enter  the  boat, 
wifhed  aloud,  that  he  might  return  with  plenty  of  fkins  and 
oil;  that  neither  the  mermaids  might  fnatch  him  into  the 
deeps,  nor  the  fpirits  of  the  rocks  confine  him  in  their  ca¬ 
verns. 

She  Rood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  veffel,  and 
then  returning  to  her  hut,  filent  and  dejedted,  laid  afide,  from 
that  hour,  her  white  deer  (kin,  fuffered  her  hair  to  fpread 
unbraided  on  her  fhoulders,  and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances 
of  the  maidens.  She  endeavoured  to  divert  her  thoughts  by 
continual  application  to  feminine  employments,  gathered  mofs 
for  the  winter  lamps,  and  dried  grafs  to  line  the  boots  of  An- 
ningait.  Of  the  fkins  which  he  had  beftowed  upon  her, 
fhe  made  a  fifhing-coat,  a  fmall  boat,  and  tent,  all  of  ex- 
quifite  manufacture ;  and  while  fhe  was  thus  bufied,  folaced 
her  labours  with  a  fong,  in  which  fhe  prayed,  “  that  her 
«  lover  might  have  hands  ftrqnger  than  the  paws  of  the  bear, 
0  “  and 
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“  and  feet  fwifter  than  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer  ;  that  his  dart 
“  might  never  err,  and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak ;  that  he 
“  might  never  ftumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water  ; 
<l  that  the  feal  might  rufh  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
“  whale  might  dalh  the  waves  in  vain.” 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders  tranfport  their 
families,  are  always  rowed  by  women  ;  for  a  man  will  not  de- 
bafe  himfelf  by  work,  which  requires  neither  /kill  nor  courage. 
Anningait  was  therefore  expofed  by  idlenefs  to  the  ravages  of 
paflion.  He  went  thrice  to  the  ftern  of  the  boat,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  leap  into  the  water,  and  fwim  back  to  his  miftrefs  ; 
but  recollecting  the  mifery  which  they  muft  endure  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp,  or  (kins  for  the  bed,  he  refolved 
to  employ  the  weeks  of  ab fence  in  provifion  for  a  night  of 
plenty  and  felicity.  He  then  compofed  his  emotions  as  he  could, 
and  exprefled  in  wild  numbers  and  uncouth  images,  his  hopes, 
his  forrows,  and  his  fears.  “  O  life,”  fays  he,  “  frail  and  un- 
“  certain  !  where  {hall  wretched  man  find  thy  refemblance 
“  but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  ?  It  towers  on  high,  it 
“  fparkles  from  afar,  while  the  {forms  drive  and  the  waters 
“  beat  it,  the  fun  melts  it  above,  and  the  rocks  {hatter  it 
“  below.  What  art  thou,  deceitful  pleafure  !  but  a  hidden 
“  blaze  ftreaming  from  the  north,  which  plays  a  moment  on 
“  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with  the  hopes  of  light,  and 
u  then  vanifhes  for  ever  ?  What,  love,  art  thou  but  a  whirl- 
“  pool,  which  we  approach  without  knowledge  of  our  danger, 
“  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  till  we  have  loft  all 
“  power  of  refiftance  and  efcape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the 
**  graces  of  Ajuty  while  I  had  not  yet  called  her  to  the  ban- 
“  quet,  I  was  carelefs  as  the  fleeping  morfe,  I  was  merry  as 
“  the  fingers  in  the  ftars.  Why,  Ajut ,  did  I  gaze  upon  thy 
“  graces?  why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  ?  Yet, 
“  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember  Anningait ,  and  meet  my 
“  return  with  the  fmile  of  virginity.  I  will  chafe  the  deer,  I 
“  will  fubdue  the  whale,  refiftlefs  as  the  froft  of  darknefs, 
“  and  unwearied  as  the  fummer  fun.  In  a  few  weeks,  I  {hall 
u  return  profperous  and  wealthy ;  then  {hall  the  roenflh  and  the 
“  porpoife  feaft  thy  kindred  ;  the  fox  and  hare  {hall  cover  thy 
“  couch;  the  tough  hide  of  the  feal  fhall  fhelter  thee  from  cold; 
u  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illuminate  thy  dwelling.” 

Anningait  having  with  thefe  fentiments  confoled  his  grief, 
and  animated  his  induftry,  found  that  they  had  now  coafted 
the  headland,  and  faw  the  whales  fpouting  at  a  diftance.  He 
therefore  placed  himfelf  in  his  fi{hing-boat,  called  his  aflociates 
to  their  feveral  employments,  plied  his  oar  and  harpoon  with 
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incredible  courage  and  dexterity  ;  and,  by  dividing  his  time 
between  the  chace  and  fifhery,  fufpended  the  miferies  of  ab- 
fence  and  fufpicion. 

Ajut,  in  the  meantime,  notwithftanding  her  neglected  drefs, 
happened,  as  (he  was  drving  fome  fxins  in  the  fun,  to  catch 
the  eye  of  Norngfuk,  on  his  return  from  hunting.  Norngfuk 
was  of  birth  truly  illuftrious.  His  mother  had  died  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  his  father,  the  moft  expert  fifher  of  Greenland,  had 
perifhed  by  too  clofe  purfuit  of  the  whale.  His  dignity  was 
equalled  by  his  riches ;  he  was  matter  of  four  men’s  and  two 
women’s  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his  winter  habitation, 
and  five  and  twenty  feals  buried  in  the  fnow  againft  the  feafon 
cf  darknefs.  When  he  faw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately 
threw  over  her  the  fkin  of  a  deer  tnat  he  had  taken,  and  foon 
after  prefented  her  with  a  branch  of  coral.  Ajut  refufed 
his  gifts,  and  determined  to  admit  no  lover  in  the  place  of 
Anningait. 

Norngfuk ,  thus  rejected,  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem.  He 
knew  that  Ajut  would  confult  an  Angekkok ,  or  diviner,  con¬ 
cerning  the  face  of  her  lover,  and  the  felicity  of  her  future  life. 
He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  the  moft  celebrated  Angekkok  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  a  prefent  of  two  feals  and  a 
marble  kettle  obtained  a  promife,  that  when  Ajut  fiiould  con- 
fuit  him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in  the  land  of 
fouls.  Ajut,  in  a  fhort  time,  brought  him  a  coat  made  by  her- 
ielf,  and  enquired  what  events  were  to  befal  her,  with  afluranc- 
es  cf  a  much  larger  reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait ,  if  the 
prediction  fhculd  flatter  her  defires.  The  Angekkok  knew  the  ' 
wav  to  riches,  and  foretold  that  Anningait ,  having  already 
caught  two  whales,  would  foon  return  home  with  a  large  boat 
laden  with  provifions. 

This  prognoftication  fhe  was  ordered  to  keep  fecret ;  and 
Norngfuk  depending  upon  his  artifice,  renewed  his  addrefles 
with  treater  confidence  ;  but  finding  his  fuit  ftill  urtfuccefsful, 
applied  himfelf  to  her  parents  with  gifts  and  promifes.  The 
wealth  of  Greenland  is  too  powerful  for  the  virtue  of  a  Green¬ 
lander  \ ,  they  forgot  the  merit  and  the  prefents  of  Anningait , 
and  decreed  Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Norngfuk.  She  entreated  ; 
fn=  r2monftrated  ,  Jhe  wept,  and  raved  but  finding  riches  ir- 
refiftible,  fled  away  into  the  uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon 
fuch  berries  as  the  could  gather,  and  the  birds  or  hares  which 
fhe  had  the  fortune  to  enfnare,  taking  care,  at  an  hour  when 
idle  was  not  likely  1 0  be  found,  to  view  the  fea  every  day,  that 
her  lover  might  not  mils  her  at  his  return. 
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At  laft  fhe  faw  the  great  boat  in  which  Anningait  had  de¬ 
parted,  ftealing  flow  and  heavy  laden  along  the  coaft.  She  ran 
with  all  the  impatience  of  affeftion  to  catch  her  lover  in  her 
arms,  and  relate  her  conftancy  and  fufferings.  When  fhe 
company  reached  the  land,  they  informed  her, ° that  Anningait , 
after  the  fiftiery  was  ended,  being  unable  to  fupport  the  flow 
paflage  of  the  vefl'el  of  carriage,  had  fet  out  before  them  in  his 
fifhing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  arrival  to  have  found 
him  on  fhore. 

Ajut ,  diftracfted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about  to  fly  into  the 
hills,  without  knowing  why,  though  ihe  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  her  parents,  who  forced  her  back  to  their  own  hut,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  comfort  her ;  but  when  at  laft  they  retired  to 
reft,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach  ;  where  finding  a  fifhing- 
boat,  lhe  entered  it  without  hefitation,  and  telling  thofe  who 
wondered  at  her  raftinefs,  that  fhe  was  going  in  fearch  of 
Anningait ,  rowed  away  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  was  feen  no 
more.  ^ 

The  fate  of  thefe  lovers  gave  occafion  to  various  ficfions 
and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  were  changed 
into  ftars ;  others  imagine,  that  Anningait  was  feized  in  his 
paflage  by  the  genius  of  the  rocks-,  and  that  Ajut  was  tranf- 
formed  into  a  mermaid,  and  ftill  continues  to  feek  her  lover  in 
the  deferts  of  the  fea.  But  the  general  perfuafion  is,  that  they 
are  both  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  fouls  where  the  fun  never 
fets,  where  oil  is  always  frefh,  and  provifions  always  warm. 
The  virgins  fometimes  throw  a  thimble  and  'a  needle  into 
the  bay,  from  which  the  haplefs  maid  departed  ;  and  when  a 
Greenlander  would  praife  any  couple  for  virtuous  affedlion,  he 
declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut. 
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- Si  te  cole)  Sexte,  non  amabo.  Mart. 

The  more  I  honour  thee,  the  lefs  I  love. 

ONE  of  the  defires  dictated  by  vanity  is  more  general, 
or  lefs  biameable,  than  that  of  being  diftinguifhed  for  the  arts 
of  converfation.  Other  accomplifhments  may  be^  poffeffed 
without  opportunity  of  exerting  them,  or  wanted  witnout  dan¬ 
ger  that  tile  defedl  can  often  be  remarked  ;  but  as  no  man  can 
live,  otherwife  than  in  an  hermitage,  without  hourly  pleafure 
or  vexation,  from  the  fendnefs  or  negleft  or  thofe  about  him, 
the  faculty  of  giving  pleafure  is  of  continual  ufe.  Few  are 
more  frequently  envied  than  thole  who  have  the  power  of  forc¬ 
ing  attention  v/herever  they  come,  whofe  entrance  is  coniider- 
ed  as  a  promife  of  felicity,  and  whofe  departure  is  lamented, 
like  the  recefs  of  the  fun  from  northern  climates,  as  a  privation 
of  all  that  enlivens  fancy,  or  infpirits  gaiety. 

It  is  apparent,  that  to  excellence  in  this  valuable  art,  fome 
peculiar  qualifications  are  neceflary  ;  for  every  one’s  experience 
will  infoim  him,  that  the  pleafure  which  men  are  able  to  give 
in  converfation,  holds  no  ftated  proportion  to  their  knowledge, 
or  their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way  to  the  tables  and  the 
parties  of  thofe  who  never  coniider  them  as  of  the  leaf!  impor¬ 
tance  in  any  other  place;  we  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  content  to  love  thofe  whom  we  couid  not  efleem,  and 
been  perfuaded  to  try  the  dangerous  experiment  of  admitting 
him  for  a  companion,  whom  we  knew  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a 
counfellor,  and  too  treacherous  for  a  friend. 

I  queftion  whether  fome  abatement  of  character  is  not  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  general  acceptance.  Few  fpend  their  time  with 
much  latisfadtion  under  the  eye  of  unconteftable  fuperiority ; 
and  therefore,  among  thofe  whofe  prefence  is  courted  at  affem- 
blies  of  jollity,  there  are  fJdom  found  men  eminently  diftin- 
guifned  for  powers  or  acquifitions.  The  wit  whofe  vivacity 
condemns  flower  tongues  to  filence,  the  fchoiar  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  allows  no  man  to  fancy  that  he  inftructs  him,  the  critick 
who  buffers  no  fallacy  to  pafs  undete&ed,  and  the  reafoner  who 
condemns  the  idle  to  thought,  and  the  negligent  to  attention, 
are  generally  praifed  and  feared,  reverenced  and  avoided. 
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He  that  would  pleafe  muft  rarely  aim  at  fuch  excellence  as 
cleprefles  his  hearers  in  their  own  opinion,  or  debars  them  from 
the  hope  of  contributing  reciprocally  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  company.  Merriment,  extorted  by  fallies  of  imagination, 
fprightlinefs  of  remark,  or  quicknefs  of  reply,  is  too  often 
what  the  Latins  call,  the  Sardinian  Laughter ,  a  diftortion  of 
the  face  without  gladnefs  of  heart. 

For  this  reafon,  no  ftyle  of  converfation  is  more  extenfive- 
ly  acceptable  than  the  narrative.  He  who  has  ftored  his  me¬ 
mory  with  flight  anecdotes,  private  incidents,  and  perfonal  pe¬ 
culiarities,  feldom  fails  to  find  his  audience  favourable.  Almoft 
every  man  liftens  with  eagernefs  to  contemporary  hiftory  ; 
for  almoft  every  man  has  fome  real  or  imaginary  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  celebrated  character  ;  fome  defire  to  advance  or  op- 
pofe  a  rifing  name.  Vanity  often  co-operates  with  curiofity. 
He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one  place,  qualifies  himfelf  to  become  a 
fpeaker  in  another  ;  for  though  he  cannot  comprehend  a  feries 
of  argument,  ortranfport  the  volatile  fpirit  of  wit  without  eva¬ 
poration,  he  yet  thinks  himfelf  able  to-treafure  up  the  various 
incidents  of  a  ftory,  and  pleafes  his  hopes  with  the  information 
which  he  (hall  give  to  fome  inferior  fociety. 

Narratives  are  for  the  moft  part  heard  without  envy,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fuppofed  to  imply  any  intelle&url  qualities  above 
the  common  rate.  To  be  acquainted  with  fails  not  yet  echoed 
by  plebeian  mouths,  may  happen  to  one  man  as  well  as  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  to  relate  them  when  they  are  known,  has  in  ap¬ 
pearance  fo  little  difficulty,  that  every  one  concludes  himfelf 
equal  to  the  talk. 

But  it  is  not  eafy,  and  in  fome  fituations  of  life  not  poffible, 
to  accumulate  fuch  a  ftock  of  materials,  as  may  fupport  the 
expence  of  continual  narration;  and  it  frequently  happens, 
that  they  who  attempt  this  method  of  ingratiating  themfelves, 
pleafe  only  at  the  firft  interview ;  and,  for  want  of  new  fupplies 
of  intelligence,  wear  out  their  ftories  by  continual  repetition. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  little  hope  of  obtaining  the 
praife  of  a  good  companion,  were  it  not  to  be  gained  by  more 
compendious  methods  ;  but  fuch  is  the  kindnefs  of  mankind  to 
all,  except  thofe  who  afpire  to  real  merit  and  rational  dignity, 
that  every  underftanding  may  find  fome  way  to  excite  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  whoever  is  not  envied  may  learn  the  art  of  procur¬ 
ing  love.  W e  are  willing  to  be  pleafed,  but  are  not  willing  to 
aamire;  we  favour  the  mirth  or  officioufnefs  that  folicits  our 
regard,  but  oppofe  the  worth  or  fpirit  that  enforces  it. 

The  firft  place  among  thofe  that  pleafe,  becaufe  they  defire 
only  to  pleafe,  is  due  to  the  merry  fellow,  whofe  laugh  is  loud, 
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and  whcfe  voice  is  ftrong ;  who  is  readv  to  echo  every  j eft 
with  cbftreperous  approbation,  and  countenance  every  frolick 
with  vociferation  of  applaufe.  It  is  net  necelTarv  to  a  merry 
fellow  to  have  in  himfelf  any  fund  cf  jocularity,  or  force  cf 
conception;  it  is  fufEcient  thathealwavs  appears  in  the  high-* 
eft  exaltation  of  gladnefs,  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are 
gav  or  fsrious  bv  in  left  ion,  and  follow  without  reiiftance  the 
attraction  cf  example. 

Next  to  the  merry  fellow  is  the  goed-naiured  mc<v.,  a  being 
generally 'without  benevolence,  or  any  other  virtue,  than  fuch 
as  indolence  and  infenfibilitv  confer.  The  ciiaradteriftick  of  a 
good-natured  man  is  to  bear  a  joke;  to  fit  unmoved  and  unaf¬ 
fected  SIT!  I  dlt  noil  :  and  turbulence,  profenenefs  and  cbicenitv  ; 
to  hear  every  tale  without  contradiction;  to  endure  iniult  with¬ 
out  reply  ;  and  to  follow  the  ftream  of  fpliy,  whatever  courfe 
it  £h all  happen  to  take.  The  good-natured  man  is  commonly 
the  darling  cf  the  pettv  wits,  with  v.hom  they  exercife  them- 
felves  in  the  rudiments  of  raillery  ;  for  he  never  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  failings,  nor  disconcerts  a  puny  fatirift  with  unexpected 
farcafms;  but  while  the  ghfs  continues  to  circulate,  content¬ 
edly  bears  the -expence  of  uninterrupted  laughter,  and  retires 
rejoicing  at  his  own  importance. 

The  m:deji  jmm  is  a  companion  of  a  yet  lower  rank,  whole 
only  power  of  giving  ple2iure  is  not  to  interrupt  it.  The  mo- 
deft  man  fetishes  himfelf  with  peaceful  filence,  which  all  his 
companions  are  candid  enough  to  oonnder  as  proceeding  net 
from  inability  to  freak,  but  v.  iilingnefs  to  hear. 

Many,  without  being  able  to  2ttain  any  general  character 
of  excellence,  have  feme  tingle  art  cf  entertainment  which 
ferves  them  as  a  pafipert  through  the  world.  One  I  have 
known  fer  fifteen  years  the -darling  of  a  weekly  club,  becaufe 
every  night,  precifely  at  eleven,  he  begins  his  favourite  feng, 
and  during  the  vocal  performance,  by  correfponding  motions 
of  his  hand,  chalks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall.  Another  has 
endeared  himfelf  to  a  long  fucceilicn  cf  acquaintances  by  fitting 
among  diem  with  his  wig  reverted;  another  by  contriving  to 
fmut  the  nefe  of  any  ft  ranger  who  was  to  be  initiated  in  the 
dub  ;  another  by  purring  like  a  cat,  and  then  pretended  to  be 
frighted;  and  ant ther  by  yelping  like  a  hound,  and  calling  to 
tire  drawers  to  dri\  c-  out  the  dost. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulnefs  is  promoted,  and 
fern  times  friendfhip  eftabiifhed  ;  arts,  which  thefe  who  def- 
pife  them  fhould  not  rigoroufly  blame,  except  when  they  are 
practifed  at  the  ex  pence  of  innocence  ;  for  it  is  always  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  loved,  but  not  always  neceftary  to  be  reve¬ 
renced. 
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Numb.  189.  Tuesday,  ‘January  7,  1752. 

$hiod  tarn  grande  fophos  clarnat  tibi  turla  togata, 

Non  tu,  Pomponi,  cena  diferta  tua  ejl.  Mart. 

| 

Refounding  plaudits  tho’  the  crowd  have  rung  ; 

Thy  treat  is  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue.  F.  Lewis. 

Th  E  world  fcarcely  affords  opportunities  of  making  any 
obfervation  more  frequently,  than  on  falfe  claims  to  commen¬ 
dation.  Almoft  every  man  waftes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts 
to  difplay  qualities  which  he  does  not  pofTefs,  and  to  gain  ap- 
plaufe  which  he  cannot  keep  ;  fo  that  fcarcely  can  two  perfons 
cafually  meet,  but  one  is  offended  or  diverted  by  the  oflentati- 
on  of  the  other. 

Of  thefe  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  difringufh  thofe  who  endea¬ 
vour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are  deceived;  thofe  who  by 
defigned  impoftures  promote  their  intereft,  or  gratify  their 
pride,  from  them  who  mean  only  to  fgree  into  regard  their  la¬ 
tent  excellencies  and  neglected  virtues ;  who  believe  them- 
felves  qualified  to  inftrudt  or  pleafe,  and  therefore  invite  the 
■potice  of  mankind. 

The  artful  and  fraudulent  ufurpers  of  diftinction  deferve 
greater  feverities  than  ridicule  and  contempt,  fnice  they  are 
feldom  content  with  empty  praife,  but  are  inftigated  by  paffions 
more  pernicious  than  vanity.  They  confider  the  reputation 
which  they  endeavour  to  eftablifh  as  neceffary  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  lome  iubfequent  defign,  and  value  praife  only  as 
it  may  conduce  to  the  fuccefs  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

T  he  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confufion 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants,  that  affumed  the  fplendour  of 
wealth  only  to  obtain  the  privilege  cf  trading  with  the  ftock 
of  other  men,  and  of  contracting  debts  which  nothing  but 
lucky  cafualties  could  enable  them  to  pay ;  till  after  having 
fupported  their  appearance  a  while  by  tumultuous  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  boundlefs  traffick,  they  fink  at  once,  apd  drag  down 
into  poverty  thofe  whom  their  equipages  had  induced  to  trull 
them. 
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Among  wretches  that  place  their  happinefs  in  the  favour  of 
the  great,  of  beings  whom  only  high  titles  or  large  eftates  fet 
above  themfelves,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  boaft  of 
confidence  which  they  do  not  enjoy  ;  to  fell  promifes  which 
they  know  their  intereft  unable  to  perform  ;  and  to  reim- 
burfe  the  tribute  which  they  pay  to  an  imperious  mafter,  from 
the  contributions  of  meaner  dependents,  whom  they  can 
amufe  with  tales  of  their  influence,  and  hopes  of  their  felici¬ 
tation. 

Even  among  fome,  too  though tle||  and  volatile  for  avarice 
or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  fpecies  of  falfehood  more  detefta- 
ble  than  the  levee  or  exchange  can  fhew.  There  are  men 
that  boaft  of  debaucheries,  of  which  they  never  had  addrcfs 
to  be  guilty  ;  ruin,  by  lewd  tales,  the  characters  of  women 
to  whom  they  are  fcarcely  known,  or  by  whom  tney  have 
been  rejeCted  ;  deftroy  in  a  drunken  frolick  the  happinefs  of 
families ;  blaft  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intercept  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

Other  artifices  of  falfehood,  though  utterly  unworthy  of  an 
ingenuous  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be  ranked  with  flagitious  enor¬ 
mities,  nor  is  it  neceftary  to  incite  fanguinary  juftice  againft 
them,  fince  they  may  be  adequately  punifhed  by  detection  and 
laughter.  The  traveller  who  defcribes  cities  which  he  has  ne¬ 
ver  feen;  thefquire  who,  at  his  return  from  London ,  tells  of 
his  intimacy  with  nobles  to  whom  he  has  only  bowed  in  the 
park,  or  coftee-houfe  ;  the  author  who  entertains  his  admirers 
with  ftories  of  the  afliftance  which  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher 
rank ;  the  city  dame  who  talks  of  her  vifits  at  great  houfes, 
where  fhe  happens  to  know  the  cook-maid,  are  furely  fuch 
harmlefs  animals  as  truth  herfelf  may  be  content  to  dcfpife 
without  defiring  to  hurt  them. 

But  of  the  multitudes  who  ftruggle  in  vain  for  diftinCtion, 
and  difplay  their  own  merits  only  to  feel  more  acutely  the 
fting  of  negleCt,  a  great  part  are  wholly  innocent  of  deceit, 
and  are  betrayed,  by  infatuation  and  credulity,  to  that  fcorn 
writh  which  the  univerfal  love  of  praife  incites  us  all  to  drive 
feeble  competitors  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  furvey  themfelves  with  fo  much  feverity,  as  not 
to  admit  prejudices  in  their  own  favour,  which  an  artful  flat¬ 
terer  may  gradually  {Lengthen,  till  wifties  for  a  particular  qua¬ 
lification  are  improved  to  hopes  of  attainment,  and  hopes  of 
attainment  to  belief  of  pofieffion.  Such  flatterers  every  one 
will  find,  who  has  power  to  reward  their  affiduities.  Where- 
ever  there  is  wealth,  there  will  be  aependance  and  expectation, 

and 
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and  wherever  there  Is  dependence,  there  will  be  an  emulation 
of  fervility. 

Many  of  the  follies  which  provoke  general  cenfure,  are  the 
effects  of  fuch  vanity  as,  however  it  might  have  wantoned 
in  the  imagination,  would  fcarcely  have  dared  the  pubiick  eye, 
had  it  not  been  animated  and  emboldened  by  flattery.  Whate¬ 
ver  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves, 
fcarcely  any  one  fails  to  fufpedt  his  own  imperfections,  till  he 
is  elevated  by  others  to  confidence.  We  are  almoft  all  natu¬ 
rally  modeft  and  timorous  ;  but  fear  and  fbame  are  uneafy 
fenfations,  and  whofoever  helps  to  remove  them  is  received 
with  kindnefs. 

Turpicula  was  the  heirefs  of  a  large  eftate,  and  having  loft 
her  mother  in  her  infancy,  was  committed  to  a  governefs, 
whom  misfortunes  had  reduced  to  fubtlenefs  and  humility.  The 
fondnefs  of  Turpicula' s  father  would  not  fuffer  him  to  truft 
her  at  a  pubiick  fchool,  but  he  hired  domeftick  teachers,  and 
beftowed  on  her  all  the  accomplifhments  that  wealth  could 
purchafe.  But  how  many  things  are  neceflary  to  happinefs 
which  money  cannot  obtain  ?  Thus  fecluded  from  all  with 
whom  fhe  might  converfe  on  terms  of  equality,  fhe  heard  none 
of  thofe  intimations  of  her  defeats,  which  envy,  petulance, 
or  anger,  produce,  among  children,  where  they  are  not  afraid 
of  telling  what  they  think. 

Turpicula  faw  nothing  but  obfequioufnefs,  and  heard  no¬ 
thing  but  commendations.  None  are  fo  little  acquainted  with 
the  heart,  as  not  to  know  that  woman’s  firft  wifh  is  to  be 
handfome,  and  that  confequently  the  readied  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  her  kindnefs  is  to  praife  her  beauty.  Turpicula  had  a 
diftorted  fhape  and  a  dark  complexion ;  yet,  when  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  adulation  had  ventured  to  tell  her  of  the  command¬ 
ing  dignity  of  her  motion,  and  the  foft  enchantment  of  her 
fmile,  fhe  was  eafdy  convinced,  that  fhe  was  the  delight  or 
torment  of  every  eye,  and  that  all  who  gazed  upon  her  felt 
the  fire  of  envy  or  love.  She  therefore  neglected  the  culture 
of  an  underftanding  which  might  have  fupplied  the  defects  of 
her  form,  and  applied  all  her  care  to  the  decoration  of  her  per- 
fon  ;  for  fhe  confidered  that  more  could  judge  of  beauty  than 
of  wit,  and  was,  like  the  reft  of  human  beings,  in  hafte  to  be 
admired.  The  defire  of  conqueft  naturally  led  her  to  the  lifts 
in  which  beauty  fignalizes  her  power.  She  glittered  at  court, 
fluttered  in  the  park,  and  talked  aloud  in  the  front-box  ;  but, 
after  a  thoufand  experiments  of  her  charms,  was  at  laft  con¬ 
vinced  that  fhe  had  been  flattered,  and  that  her  glafs  was  ho¬ 
melier  than  her  maid. 
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Numb.  190.  Saturday,  January  11,  1752. 

Ploravere  fuis,  non  refpondere  fivorem 

Quajitum  meritis.  Hor. 

Henry  and  Alfred - 

Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  figli,  to  find 

ThJ  unwilling  gratitude  of  bafe  mankind.  Pop?.. 

i  iMOKG  the  emirs  and  vifiers,  the  fons  of  valour  and 
of  wifdom,  that  ftand  at  the  corners  of  the  Indian  throne,  to 
aflift  the  counfels  or  conduit  the  wars  of  the  pofterity  of  77- 
mnr ,  the  firft  place  was  long  held  by  Morad  the  fon  of  Ha- 
nuth.  Morad  having  fignalized  himfeif  in  many  battles  and 
fieges,  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  a  province, 
from  which  the  fame  of  his  wifdom  and  moderation  was  wafted 
to  the  pinnacles  of  Agra ,  by  the  prayers  of  thofe  whom  his 
adminiftration  made  happy.  The  emperor  called  him  into 
his  prefence,  and  gave  into  his  hand  the  keys  of  riches,  and 
the  fabre  of  command.  The  voice  of  Morad  was  heard 
from  the  cliffs  of  Taurus  to  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue 
faultered  in  his  prefence,  and  every  eye  was  caff  down  before 
him. 

Morad  lived  many  years  in  profperity  ;  every  day  incrcafed 
his  wealth,  and  extended  his  influence.  The  fages  repeated 
his  maxims,  the  captains  of  thoufands  waited  his  commands. 
Competition  withdrew  into  the  cavern  of  envy,  and  difcontent 
trembled  at  her  own  murmurs.  But  human  greatnefs  is  fhort 
and  tranfitory,  as  the  odour  of  incenfe  in  the  fire.  The  lun 
grew  weary  of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad ,  the  clouds  of 
forrow  gathered  round  his  head,  and  the  tempeft  of  hatred 
roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  faw  ruin  haftily  approaching.  The  firft  that  forfook 
him  were  his  poets  ;  their  example  was  followt  <i  by  all  thofe 
whom  he  had  rewarded  for  contributing  to  his  pleafures,  and 
only  a  few,  whofe  virtue  had  entitled  them  to  favour,  were 
now  to  be  feen  in  his  hall  or  chambers.  H  felt  hi s  danger, 
and  proftrated  himfeif  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  His  accu- 
fers  were  confident  and  loud,  his  friends  ftocd  contented  with 
frigid  neutrality,  and  the  voice  of  truth  was  overborne  by  cla¬ 
mour. 
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mour.  He  was  diverted  of  his  power,  deprived  of  his  acqui- 
fitions,  and  condemned  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  on  his  here¬ 
ditary  eftate. 

Morad  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  crowds  and  bufinefs, 
fupplicants  and  flattery,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  his 
hours  in  folitude  ;  he  faw  with  regret  the  fun  rife  to  force  on 
his  eye  a  new  day  for  which  he  had  no  ufe ;  and  envied  the  fa- 
vage  that  wanders  in  the  delert,  becaufe  he  has  no  time  vacant 
from  the  calls  of  nature,  but  is  always  chafing;  his  prey,  or 
fleeping  in  his  den.  &  1  7 

His  difcontent  in  time  vitiated  his  conftitution,  and  a  flow 
diieafe  feized  upon  him.  He  refufed  phyfick,  negledfed  exer- 
cife,  and  lay  down  on  his  couch  peevifh  and  reftlefs,  rather 
afraid  to  die  than  defirous  to  live.  His  domefticks,  for  a  time, 
redoubled  their  affiduities;  but  finding  that  no  officioufnefs 
could  footh,  nor  exactnefs  fatisfy,  they  loon  gave  way  to  negli¬ 
gence  and  fioth,  and  he  that  once  commanded  nations,  often 
languifhed  in  his  chamber  without  an  attendant. 

In  this  melancholy  ftate,  he  commanded  meflengers  to  recal 
his  eldeft  fon  Abou%aid  from  the  army.  Abouzaid  wzs  alarmed 
at  the  account  of  his  father’s  ficknefs,  and  hafted  by  long  jour- 
nies  to  his  place  of  refidence.  Morad  was  yet  living,  and  felt 
his  ftrength  return  at  the  embraces  of  his  fon  ;  then  command¬ 
ing  him  to  fit  down  at  his  bed-fide,  “  Abouzaid ,”  fays  he, 
‘‘  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  inhabitants 
^  earth,  the  cold  hand  of  the  angel  of  death  is  now 

“  upon  him,  and  the  voracious  grave  is  howling  for  his  prey. 
Hear  therefore  the  precepts  of  ancient  experience,  let  not 
m.V  laft  inftruftions  irtue  forth  in  vain.  Thou  haft  feen 
u  meihW  and  calamitous,  thou  haft  beheld  my  exaltation 
and  my  fal1-  My  power  is  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies, 
K  my  treafures  have  rewarded  my  accufers  ;  but  my  inhe- 

«  rlt-rjCe  the  clemency  tile  emperor  has  fpared,  and  mv 
wnaom  his  anger  could  not  take  away.  Caft  thine  eves 
round  thee,  whatever  thou  beholdeft  will,  in  a  few  hours, 

«  ri-1™116  ’  t^1'ne  ear  to  my  dictates,  and  thefe  pof- 

«  rlTl°ns  will  promote  thy  happinefs.  Afpire  not  to  pub¬ 
es  1C-ii  honours,  enter  not  the  palaces  of  kings  ;  thy  wealth 
will  fet  thee  above  infult,  let  thy  moderation  keep  thee 
tt  b.elow  cLnvy*  Content  thyfelf  with  private  dignity,  diffufe 
«  u  ^'C”es  among  thy  friends,  let  every  day  extend  thy 
K  beneficence,  and  luffer  not  thy  heart  to  be  at  reft  till  thou 
loved  by  a11  to  whom  thou  art  known.  In  the  height 
of  my  power,  I  faid  to  defamation,  Who  will  hear  thee  ? 
and  to  artifice,  What  canft  thou  perform  ?  But,  my  fon, 

“  defpife 
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11  defpife  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  weakeft,  remember  that 
“  venom  fupplies  the  want  of  ftrength,  and  that  the  lion  may 
“  perifh  by  the  pundture  of  an  afp.” 

JVLorad  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid ,  after  the 
months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate  his  conduit 
by  his  father’s  precepts,  and  cultivate  the  love  of  man¬ 
kind  by  every  art  of  kindnefs  and  endearment.  He  wifely 
confidered,  that  domeftick  happinefs  was  firft  to  be  fe- 
cured,  and  that  none  have  fo  much  power  of  doing  good 
or  hurt,  as  thofe  who  are  prefent  in  the  hour  of  ne¬ 
gligence,  hear  the  burft  of  thoughtlefs  merriment,  and 
obferve  the  ftarts  of  unguarded  paffion.  He  therefore  aug¬ 
mented  the  pay  of  all  his  attendants,  and  required  every 
exertion  of  uncommon  diligence  by  fupernumerary  gratu¬ 
ities.  While  he  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the  fidelity 
and  affection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night  alarmed 
with  robbers,  who  being  purfued  and  taken,  declared  that 
thev  had  been  admitted  by  one  of  his  fervants  ;  the  fer- 
vant  immediately  confefled,  that  he  unbarred  the  door,  be- 
caufe  another  not  more  worthy  of  confidence  was  entrufted 
with  the  keys. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  dependent  could 
not  eafily  be  made  a  friend  ;  and  that  while  many  were 
foliciting  for  the  firft  rank  of  favour, '  all  thofe  would  be 
alienated  whom  he  difappointed.  He  therefore  refolved  to 
aflbciate  with  a  few  equal  companions  feledted  from  among 
the  chief  men  of  the  province.  With  thefe  he  lived  hap¬ 
pily  for  a  time  till  familiarity  fet  them  free  from  re- 
ftraint,  and  every  man  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  own  caprice,  and  advance  his  own  opinions. 
They  then  difturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  incli¬ 
nations,  and  difference  of  fentiments,  and  Abouzaid  was  ne- 
cemtated  to  offend  one  party  by  concurrence,  or  both  by 
indifference. 

He  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  clofe  union  with 
beings  fo  difcordant  in  their  nature,  and  to  diffufe  himfelf 
in  a  larger  circle.  He  p  radii  fed  the  fmile  of  universal  cour- 
tefy,  and  invited  all  to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  his 
retirements.  Many  W'ho  had  be'en  rejected  in  his  choice 
of  friendfhip,  new  refufed  to  accept  his  acquaintance  •,  and 
of  thofe  whom  plenty  and  magnificence  drew  to  his  table, 
every  one  prefled  forward  toward  intimacy,  thought  himfelf 
overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  murmured  becaufe  he  was  not 
diftinguiffied  above  the  reft.  By  degrees  ail  made  advances, 
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and  all  refented  repulfe.  The  table  was  then  covered  with  de¬ 
licacies  in  vain;  the  mufick  founded  in  empty  rooms;  and 
Abouzaid  was  left  to  form  in  folitude  fome  new  fcheme  of  plea- 
fure  or  fecurity. 

Reviving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude,  he  enquired 
for  men  of  fcience,  wliofe  merit  was  obfcured  by  poverty. 
His  houfe  was  foon  crowded  with  poets,  fculptors,  paint¬ 
ers,  and  defigners,  who  wantoned  in  unexperienced  plenty, 
and  employed  their  powers  in  celebration  of  their  patron. 
But  in  a  fhort  time  they  forgot  the  difrrefs  from  which 
they  had  been  refcued,  and  began  to  confider  their  deli¬ 
verer  as  a  wretch  of  narrow  capacity,  who  was  growino- 
great  by  works  which  he  could  not  perform,  and  whom 
they  overpaid  by  condefcending  to  accept  his  bounties. 
Abouzaid  heard  their  murmurs  and  difmifled  them,  and  from 
that  hour  continued  blind  to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegy- 

•  rAS  thc/ons  of  art  deParted,  muttering  threats  of  perpetual 
infamy,  Ahouzaid ,  who  flood  at  the  gate,  called  to  him  Ha- 
met  the  poet.  “  Hamet ,”  faid  he,  “  thy  ingratitude  has  put 
“  an  end  to  my  hopes  and  experiments;  I  have  now  learned 
‘  the  vanity  of  thofe  labours  that  wifh  to  be  rewarded  by 
“  human  benevolence  ;  I  Ihall  henceforth  do  good,  and  avoid 
“  evil,  without  refpedt  to  the  opinion  of  men ;  and  refolve 
“  t0  follc‘t  only  the  approbation  of  that  Being  whom  alone 

we  are  fure  to  pleafe  by  endeavouring  to  pleafe  him,” 
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Cereus  in  vitium  JleSi ,  monitoribus  ajper.  Hor. 

The  youth - 

Yielding  like  wax,  th’  impreflive  folly  bears  ; 

Rough  to  reproof,  and  flow  to  future  cares.  Francis- 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Rambler, 

X  HAVE  been  four  days  confined  to  my  chamber  by  a 
cold,  which  has  already  kept  me  from  three  plays,  nine  fales, 
five  fhovvs,  and  fix  card-tables,  and  put  me  fcventeen  vifits 
behind-hand  ;  and  the  docftor  tells  my  mamma,  that  if  I  fret 
and  cry,  it  will  fettle  in  my  head,  and  I  {hall  not  be  fit  to 
be  feen  thefe  fix  weeks.  But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler ,  how  can 
I  help  it  ?  At  this  very  time  MeliJJa  is  dancing  with  the 
nrettieft  gentleman; — fhe  will  break  fall  with  him  to-morrow, 
and  then" run  to  two  auctions,  and  hear  compliments,  and 
have  prefents  ;  then  fhe  will  be  dreft,  and  vifit,  and  get  a 
ticket  to  the  play  ;  then  go  to  cards  and  win,  and  come  home 
with  two  flambeaus  before  her  chair.  Dear  Mr.  Ramblery 
who  can  bear  it  ? 

My  aunt  has  juft  brought  me  a  bundle  of  your  papers  for 
my  amufement.  She  fays,  you  are  a  p’nilofopher,  and  will 
teach  me  to  moderate  my  defires,  and  look  upon  the  world 
with  indifference.  But,  dear  fir,  I  do  not  wifh,  nor  intend 
to  moderate  my  defires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to  look 
upon  the  world  with  indifference,  till  the  world  looks  with 
indifference  on  me.  I  have  been  forced,  however,  to  fit  this 
morniiw  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  before 
my  face";  but  juft  as  my  aunt  came  in,  Phyllida  had  brought 
me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trip ,  which  I  put  within  the  leaves, 
and  read  about  abfence  and  inconfoleablenefs ,  and  ardour,  and 
irrefijlible  pajjion,  and  eternal  conjiancy ,  while  my  aunt  ima¬ 
gined,  that  i  was  puzzling  myfelf  with  your  philofophy, 
and  often  cried  out,  when  fhe  faw  me  look  confufed,  “If 
«  there  is  any  word  that  you  do  not  underftand,  child,  I  will 

“  explain  it.”  Dear 
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Dear  foul !  how  old  people  that  think  themfelves  wife  may 
be  impofed  upon  !  But  it  is  fit  that  they  ftiould  take  their  turn, 
for  I  am  fure,  while  they  can  keep  poor  girls  clofe  in  the 
nurfery,  they  tyrannize  over  us  in  a  very  Blameful  manner, 
and  fill  our  imaginations  with  tales  of  terror,  only  to  make 
us  live  in  quiet  fubjedlion,  and  fancy  that  we  can  never  be 
fafe  but  by  their  protection. 

I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all  been  former¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty,  and  are  Bill  generally  ad¬ 
mired  by  thofe  that  value  themfelves  upon  their  underffand- 
ing,  and  love  to  talk  of  vice  and  virtue,  nature  and  fimplici- 
ty,  and  beauty  and  propriety  ;  but  if  there  was  not  fome  hope 
of  meeting  me,  fcarcely  a  creature  would  come  near  them 
that  wears  a  fafhionable  coat.  Thefe  ladies,  Mr.  Rambler , 
have  had  me  under  their  government  fifteen  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  all  that  time  been  endeavouring  to  deceive  me  by 
fuch  reprefentations  of  life  as  I  now  find  not  to  be  true ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  impute  them  to  ignorance 
or  malice,  as  it  is  poffible  the  world  may  be  much  changed 
fince  they  mingled  in  general  converfation. 

Being  defirous  that  I  fhould  love  books,  they  told  me, 
that  nothing  but  knowledge  could  make  me  an  agreeable 
companion  to  men  of  fenfe,  or  qualify  me  to  diffinguifh  the 
fuperficial  glitter  of  vanity  from  the  folid  merit  of  under- 
Banding ;  and  that  a  habit  of  reading  would  enable  me  to  fill 
up  the  vacuities  of  life  without  the  help  of  filly  or  dangerous 
amufements,  and  preferve  me  from  the  fnares  of  idlenefs  and 
the  inroads  of  temptation. 

But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me  afraid  of 
men  ;  in  which  they  fucceeded  fo  well  for  a  time,  that  I  durB 
not  look  in  their  faces,  or  be  left  alone  with  them  in  a  par¬ 
lour  ;  for  they  made  me  fancy,  that  no  man  ever  fpoke  but 
to  deceive,  or  looked  but  to  allure  ;  that  the  girl  ‘who  fuf- 
fered  fiim  that  had  once  fqueezed  her  hand,  to  approach  her 
a  fecond  time,  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  and  that  fhe  who 
anfwered  a  billet,  without  confulting  her  relations,  gave  love 
fuch  power  over  her,  that  fhe  would  certainly  become  either 
poor  or  infamous. 

From  the  time  that  my  leading  Brings  were  taken  off,  I 
fcarce  heard  any  mention  of  my  beauty  but  from  the  milliner, 
the  mantua-maker,  and  my  own  maid ;  for  my  mamma  ne¬ 
ver  faid  more,  when  flie  heard  me  commended,  but  “the 
“  girl  is  very  well,”  and  then  endeavoured  to  divert  my  at¬ 
tention  by  fome  enquiry  after  my  needle,  or  my  book. 
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It  is  now  three  months  fince  I  have  been  fuffered  to  pay 
and  receive  vifits,  to  dance  at  publick  afTemblies,  to  have  a 
place  kept  for  me  in  the  boxes,  and  to  play  at  lady  Racket' s 
rout ;  and  you  may  eafily  imagine  what  I  think  of  thofe 
who  have  fo  long  cheated  me  with  falle  expectations,  dis¬ 
turbed  me  with  fictitious  terrors,  and  concealed  from  me  all 
that  I  have  found  to  make  the  happinefs  of  woman. 

I  am  fo  far  from  perceiving  the  ufefulnefs  or  nece/Tity  of 
books,  that  if  I  had  not  dropped  all  pretentions  to  learning, 
I  fhould  have  loft  Mr.  Trip ,  whom  I  once  frighted  into 
another  box,  by  retailing  fome  of  Dryden' s  remarks  upon  a 
tragedy ;  for  Mr.  Trip  declares,  that  he  hates  nothing  like 
hard  words,  and  I  am  fure,  there  is  net  a  better  partner  to 
be  found;  his  very  walk  is  a  dance.  I  have  talked  once  or 
twice  among  ladies  about  principles  and  ideas,  but  they  put 
their  fans  before  their  faces,  and  told  me  I  was  too  wife 
for  them,  who  for  their  part  never  pretended  to  read  any 
thing  but  the  play  bill,  and  then  alked  me  the  price  of  my  belt 
head. 

Thofe  vacancies  of  time  which  are  to  be  filled  up  with 
books,  I  have  never  yet  obtained ;  for,  confider,  Mr.  Ram¬ 
bler. ,  I  go  to  bed  late,  and  therefore  cannot  rife  early  ;  as  fcon  as 
I  am  up,  I  drefs  for  the  gardens ;  then  walk  in  the  park ;  then 
always  go  to  fome  fale  or  fhow,  or  entertainment  at  the  little 
theatre; then rauft  be  dreffedfor  dinner;  thenmuft  paymy  vifits; 
then  walk  in  the  park ;  then  hurry  to  the  play ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  card-table.  This  is  the  general  courfeof  the  day,  when 
there  happens  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  fometimes  I  ramble 
into  the  country,  and  come  back  again  to  a  ball  ;  fometimes  I 
am  engaged  for  a  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night.  If,  at  any 
time,  I  can  gain  an  hour  by  not  being  at  home,  I  have  fo  many 
things  to  do,  fo  many  orders  to  give  to  the  milliner,  fo  many 
alterations  to  make  in  my  clothes,  fo  many  vifitants  names  to 
read  over,  fo  many  invitations  to  accept  or  refufe,  fo  many  cards 
to  write,  and  fo  many  fafhions  to  confider,  that  I  am  loft  in 
confufion,  forced  at  laft  to  let  in  company  or  ftep  into  my 
chair,  and  leave  half  my  affairs  to  the  direction  of  my  maid. 

This  is  the  round  of  my  day ;  and  when  {hall  I  either  ftop 
my  courfe,  or  fo  change  it  as  to  want  a  book  ?  I  fuppofe  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  any  of  thefe  diveriions  will  foon  be 
at  an  end.  There  will  always  be  gardens,  and  a  park,  and 
audtions,  and  {hows,  and  playhoufes,  and  cards ;  vifits  will 
always  be  paid,  and  clothes  always  be  worn  ;  and  how  can  I 
have  time  unemployed  upon  my  hands  ? 

But  I  am  molt  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  for  what  purpofe  they  re¬ 
lated  fuch  tragick  ftories  of  the  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  artifice 
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of  men,  who,  if  they  ever  were  fo  malicious  and  deftruftive, 
have  certainly  now  reformed  their  manners.  I  have  not,  fince 
my  entrance  into  the  world,  found  one  who  does  not  profcfs 
himfelf  devoted  to  my  fervice,  and  ready  to  live  or  die,  as  I 
fhall  command  him.  They  are  fo  far  from  intending  to  hurt 
me,  that  their  only  contention  is,  who  fhall  be  allowed  mod 
clofely  to  attend,  and  mod  frequently  to  treat  me ;  when  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  entertainment,  or  fchemes  of  pleafure  are 
mentioned,  I  can  fee  the  eye  fparkle  arid  the  cheeks  glow  of 
him  whofe  propofals  obtain  my  approbation  ;  he 'then  leads  me 
off  in  triumph,  adores  my  condefcenfion,  and  congratulates 
himfelf  that  he  has  lived  to  the  hour  of  felicity.  Are  thefe, 
Mr.  Rambler ,  creatures  to  be  feared  ?  Is  it  likely  that  an  in¬ 
jury  will  be  done  me  by  thofe  who  can  enjoy  life  only  while  I 
favour  them  with  my  prefence  ? 

As  little  reafon  can  I  yet  find  to  fufpe£t  them  of  ffratagems 
and  fraud.  When  I  play  at  cards,  they  never  take  advantage 
of  my  miflakes,  nor  exadl  from  me  a  rigorous  obfervation  of 
the  game.  Even  Mr.  Shuffle ,  a  grave  gentleman,  who  has 
daughters  older  tnan  myfelt,  plays  with  me  fo  negligently, 
that  I  am  fometimes  inclined  to  believe  he  lofes  his  money  by 
defign,  and  yet  he  is  fo  fond  of  play,  that  he  fays,  he  will 
one  day  take  me  to  his  houfe  in  the  country,  that  we  may 
try  by  ourfelves  who  can  conquer.  I  have  not  yet  promifed 
him;  but  when  the  town  grows  a  little  empty,  I  fhall  think 
upon  it,  for  I  want  fome  trinkets,  like  Letitia's ,  to  mv  watch. 
I  do  not  doubt  my  luck,  but  muff  ftudy  fome  means  of  amuf- 
ing  my  relations. 

For  all  thefe  diftin&ions  I  find  myfelf  indebted  to  that 
beauty  which  I  was  never  fuffered  to  hear  prifed,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  I  did  not  before  know  the  full  value.  The  con¬ 
cealment  was  certainly  an  intentional  frau<|,  for  my  aunts 
have  eyes  like  other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  told,  that 
nothing  but  blindnefs  can  efcape  the  influence  of  my  charms. 
Their  whole  account  of  that  world  which  they  pretend  to 
know  fo  well,  has  been  only  one  fiftion  entangled  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  though  the  modes  of  life  oblige  me  to  continue 
fome  appearances  of  refpedf,  I  cannot  think  that  they,  who 
have  been  fo  clearly  detected  in  ignorance  or  impofture,  have 
any  right  to  the  efteem,  veneration,  or  obedience  of, 
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Anacreon. 


Vain  tlie  nobleft  birth  would  prove, 

Nor  worth  nor  wit  avail  in  love : 

’Tis  gold  alone  fucceeds — by  gold 
The  venal  fex  is  bought  and  fold. 

Accurs’d  be  he  who  firft  of  yore 
Difcover’d  the  pernicious  ore  ! 

This  fets  a  brother’s  heart  on  fire. 

And  arms  the  fon  againft  the  fire  ; 

And  wrhat,  alas!  is  worfe  than  all, 

To  this  the  lover  owes  his  fall.  F*  Lewis. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR 


I  AM  the  fon  of  a  gentleman,  whofe  anceftors,  for  many 
as.es,  held  the  firft  rank  in  the  county;  till  at  laft  one  of 
them,  too  defirous  of  popularity,  fet  his  houfe  open,  kept  a 
table  covered  with  continual  profufion,  and  diftributed  his 
beef  and  ale  to  fuch  as  chofe  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly  of 
others,  than  their  own  labour,  with  fuch  thoughtlefs  libera¬ 
lity,  that  he  left  a  third  part  of  his  eftate  mortgaged.  His 
fucceffor,  a  man  of  fpirit,  fcorned  to  impair  his  dignity  by 
parfimonious  retrenchments,  or  to  admit,  by  a  fale  of  his 
lands,  any  participation  of  the  rights  of  his  manor  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  made  another  mortgage  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  reflection,  that  his  fon 
would  have  the  hereditary  eftate  without  the  diminution  of 
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Nearly  refembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my  wife  pro¬ 
genitors  for  many  ages.  Every  man  boafted  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  refolved  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and 
lived  in  fplendour  and  plenty  at  the  expence  of  his  heir,  who, 
fometimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  fometimes  by  lucky  le¬ 
gacies,  difcharged  part  of  the  incumbrances,  and  thought  him- 
felf  intitled  to  contract  new  debts,  and  to  leave  to  his  children 
the  fame  inheritance  of  embarraffment  and  diftrefs. 

Thus  the  eftate  perpetually  decayed ;  the  woods  were  felled 
by  one,  the  park  ploughed  by  another,  the  fifhery  let  to 
farmers  by  a  third ;  at  laft  the  old  hall  was  pulled  down  to 
fpare  the  coft  of  reparation,  and  part  of  the  materials  fold  to 
build  a  final]  houfe  with  the  reft.  We  were  now  openly  de¬ 
graded  from  our  original  rank,  and  my  father’s  brother  was 
allowed  with  lefs  reluctance  to  ferve  an  apprenticefhip,  though 
we  never  reconciled  ourfelves  heartily  to  the  found  of  haber- 
dafher,  but  always  talked  of  warehoufes  and  a  merchant,  and 
when  the  wind  happened  to  blow  loud,  affeCted  to  pity  the  hazards 
of  commerce,  and  to  fympathize  with  the  folicitude  of  my 
poor  uncle,  who  had  the  true  retailer’s  terror  of  adventure, 
and  never  expofed  himfelf  or  his  property  to  any  wider  water 
than  the  Thames. 

In  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  fmall  expences, 
he  grew  rich,  and  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  rank. 
He  hung  the  arms  of  the  family  over  his  parlour-chimney ; 
pointed  at  a  chariot  decorated  only'  with  a  cypher ;  became 
of  opinion  that  money  could  not  make  a  gentleman ;  relented 
the  petulance  of  upftarts ;  told  ftories  of  alderman  Pujf’s 
grandfather ;  the  porter  wondered  that  there  was  no  better 
method  for  regulating  precedence ;  wifhed  for  fome  drefs  pe¬ 
culiar  to  men  of  fafhion ;  and  when  his  fervant  prefented  a 
letter,  always  enquired  whether  it  came  from  his  brother  the 
efquire. 

My  father  was  careful  to  fend  him  game  by  every  carrier, 
which,  though  the  conveyance  often  Coft  more  than  the  value, 
was  well  received,  becaufe  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
calling  his  friends  together,  defcribing  the  beauty  of  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  feat,  and  lamenting  his  own  folly,  whom  no  remon- 
ftrances  could  withhold  from  polluting  his  fingers  with  a 
fhop-book. 

The  little  prefents  which  we  fent  were  always  returned 
with  great  munificence.  He  was  defirous  of  being  the  fe- 
cond  founder  of  his  family,  and  could  not  bear  that  we  Ihould 
be  any  longer  outfhone  by  thofe  whom  we  confidered  as 
climbers  upon  our  ruins,  and  ufurpers  of  our  fortune.  He 
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furnifhed  our  houfe  with  all  the  elegance  of  falhionable  ex¬ 
pence,  and  was  careful  to  conceal  his  bounties,  left  the  po¬ 
verty  of  his  family  fhould  be  fufpe&ed. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  by  mifconduct  like  our  own, 
a  large  eftate,  which  had  been  purchafed  from  us,  was  agam 
expofed  to  the  beft  bidder.  My  uncle,  delighted  with  ail  op¬ 
portunity  of  reinftating  the  family  in  their  pofleffions,  came 
down  with  treafures,  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  in  a  place  where 
commerce  has  not  made  large  fums  familiar,  and  at  once  drove 
all  the  competitors  away,  expedited  the  writings,  and  took 
pofteffion.  He  now  confidered  himfelf  as  fuperior  to  trade, 
difpofed  of  his  ftock,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  fettled  his  eco¬ 
nomy,  began  to  {hew  his  rural  iovereignty,  by  breaking  the 
hedges  of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  feizing  the  guns  or 
nets  of  thofe  whofe  fortunes  did  not  qualify  them  for  fportf- 
men.  He  foon  afterwards  folicited  the  office  of  fheriff,  fi  om 
which  all  his  neighbours  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but 
which  he  regarded  as  a  refumption  of  anceftral  claims,  and 
a  kind  of  reftoration  to  blood  after  the  attainder  of  a  trade. 

My  uncle,  whofe  mind  was  fo  filled  with  this  change  of 
his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of  domeftick  entertain¬ 
ment,  declared  himfelf  too  old  to  marry,  and  refolved  to  let 
the  newly-purchafed  eftate  fall  into  the  regular  channel  of  in¬ 
heritance.  I  was  therefore  confidered  as  heir  apparent,  and 
courted  with  officioufnefs  and  carefles,  by  the  gentlemen  who 
had  hitherto  coldly  allowed  me  that  rank  which  tney  could 
not  refufe,  deprefled  we  with  ftudied  neglect,  and  irritated  me 

with  ambiguous  infults.  .....  c  lit 

I  felt  not  much  pleafure  from  the  civilities  for  which  1 
knew  myfelf  indebted  to  my  uncle’s  induftry,  till  by  one  of 
the  invitations  which  every  day  now  brought  me,  I  was  induced 
to  fpend  a  week  with  Lucius,  whofe  daughther  F lav  ilia  1  had 
often  feen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any  thought  of 
nearer  approaches.  The  inequality  which  had  hitherto  kept 
me  at  a  diftance  being  now  levelled,  I  was  received  with  eve¬ 
ry  evidence  of  refpedf ;  Lucius  told  me  the  fortune  which  he 
intended  for  his  favourite  daughter,  many  odd  accidents  oblig¬ 
ed  us  to  be  often  together  without  company,  and  I  foon  be¬ 
gan  to  find  that  they  were  fpreading  for  me  the  nets  of  ma- 

1  mF lav  ilia  was  all  foftnefs  and  complaifance.  I,  who  had 
been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fortune  from  much  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  never  been  honoured  before  with  the  notice 
of  fo  fine  a  lady,  was  eafily  enamoured.  Lucius  either  per¬ 
ceived  my  paffion,  or  Flavilla  betrayed  itj  care  was  taken. 
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that  our  private  meetings  fhould  be  lefs  frequent,  and  my  char¬ 
mer  confeiled  by  her  eyes  how  much  pain  fhe  fuffered  from 
our  reftraint,  I  renewed  my  vifit  upon  every  pretence,  but 
was  not  allowed  one  interview  without  witnefs;  at  laft  I  de¬ 
clared  my  paffion  to  Lucius ,  who  received  me  as  a  lover  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  daughter,  and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
his  confent,  but  that  my  uncle  fhould  fettle  his  eftate  upon 
me.  I  objected  the  indecency  of  encroaching  on  his  life,  and 
the  danger  of  provoking  him  by  fuch  an  unfeafonable  demand. 
Lucius  feemed  not  to  think  decency  of  much  importance, 
but  admitted  the  danger  of  difpleafing,  and  concluded  that  as 
he  was  now  old  and  fickly,  we  might,  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience,  wait  for  his  death. 

With  this  refolution  1  was  better  contented,  as  it  pro¬ 
cured  me  the  company  of  Flavillay  in  which  the  days  pafied 
away  amidft  continual  rapture ;  but  in  time  I  began  to  be 
afhamea  of  fitting  idle,  in  expedition  of  growing  rich  by  the 
death  of  my  benefactor,  and  propofed  to  Lucius  many  fchemes 
of  railing  my  own  fortune  by  fuch  affiftance  as  I  knew  my  un¬ 
cle  willing  to  give  me.  Lucius ,  afraid  left  I  fhould  change  my 
affection  in  abfence,  diverted  me  from  my  defign  by  difluafives 
to  which  my  paffion  eaffly  liftened.  At  laft  my  uncle  died, 
and  confidering  himfelf  as  negleded  by  me,  from  the  time 
that  Flavilla  took  pofleffion  of  my  heart,  left  his  eftate  to  my 
younger  brother,  who  was  always  hovering  about  his  bed,  and 
relating  ftories  of  my  pranks  and  extravagance,  my  contempt 
of  the  commercial  dialedi,  and  my  impatience  to  be  felling 
ftock.  & 

My  condition  was  foon  known,  and  I  was  no  longer  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  father  of  Flavilla.  I  repeated  the  proteftati- 
011s  of  regard,  which  had  been  formerly  returned  with  fo 
much  ardour,  in  a  letter  which  fhe  received  privately,  but  re¬ 
turned  by  her  father’s  footman.  Contempt  has  driven  out  my 
love,  and  I  am  content  to  have  purchafed,  by  the  lofs  of  for¬ 
tune,  an  efcape  from  a  harpy,  who  has  joined  the  artifices  of 
age  to  the  allurements  of  youth.  I  am  now  going  to  purfue 
my  former  proje&s  with  a  legacy  which  my  uncle  bequeathed 
me,  and  if  I  fucceed,  fhall  expedt  to  hear  of  the  repentance  of 
Flavilla. 

I  am,  SIR,  Yours,  See. 

CONSTANTIUS. 
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Numb.  193.  Tuesday,  January  21,  1752. 

Laudh  cnnore  tumes  ?  funt  certa  placula  qua  te 

"Ter pure  leclo  poterunt  recreare  libello.  Hor. 

Or  art  thou  vain  ?  books  yield  a  certain  fpell  ") 

To  flop  thy  tumour  ;  you  ihall  ceafe  to  dwell  >• 

When  you  have  read  them  thrice,  and  ftudied  well-  J 

Creech. 

W HATEV  E  R  is  univerfally  defired,  will  be  fought  by 
induftry  and  artifice,  by  merit  and  crimes,  by  means  good 
and  bad,  rational  and  abfurd,  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
virtue  or  vice,  of  wifdom  or  folly.  Some  will  always  mif- 
take  the  degree  of  their  own  defert,  and  forne  will  defire  that 
others  may  miftake  it.  The  cunning  will  have  recourfe  to 
ftratagem,  and  the  powerful  to  violence,  for  the  attainment  of 
their  wifties;  fome  will  ftoop  to  theft,  and  others  venture  up¬ 
on  plunder. 

Praife  is  fo  pleafing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that  it  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motive  of  almoft  all  our  actions.  The  defire  of  com¬ 
mendation,  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  is  varied  indeed  by  innu¬ 
merable  differences  of  temper,  capacity,  and  knowledge; 
fome  have  no  higher  wifh  than  for  the  applaufe  of  a  club  ; 
fome  expedfthe  acclamations  of  a  county;  and  fome  have  hoped 
to  fill  the  mouths  of  all  ages  and  nations  with  their  names. 
Every  man  pants  for  the  higheft  eminence  within  his  view; 
none,  however  mean,  ever  finks  below  the  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  diftinguiihed  by  his  fellow-beings,  and  very  few  have, 
by  magnanimity  or  piety,  been  fo  raifed  above  it,  as  to  a£l 
wholly  without  regard  to  cenfure  or  opinion. 

To  be  praifed,  therefore,  every  manrefolves;  but  refoluti- 
ons  will  not  execute  themfelves.  That  which  all  think  too 
parfimonioufiy  diftributed  to  their  own  claims,  they  will  not 
gratuitoufly  fquander  upon  others,  and  fome  expedient  muft 
be  tried,  by  which  praife  may  be  gained  before  it  can  be  en- 
joyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidders  for  praife,  fome  are  willing 
to  purchafe  at  the  higheft  rate,  and  offer  eafe  and  health,  for¬ 
tune  and  life.  Yet  even  of  thefe  only  a  fmall  part  have  gain¬ 
ed  what  they  fo  earneftly  defired;  the  ftudent  waftes  away  in 

rneditation, 
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meditation,  and  the  foldier  perHhes  on  the  ramparts,  but  unlefs 
fome  accidental  advantage  co-operates  with  merit,  neither  per- 
feverance  nor  adventure  attract  attention,  and  learning  and 
bravery  fink  into  the  grave,  without  honour  or  remem-r 
brance. 

But  ambition  and  vanity  generally  expeCt  to  be  gratified 
on  eafier  terms.  It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  what  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  fkill  or  labour  to  the  firft  pofFeffor,  may  be  after¬ 
wards  transferred  for  money;  and  that  the  man  of  wealth  may 
partake  all  the  acquisitions  of  courage  without  hazard,  and 
all  the  produ&s  of  induftty  without  fatigue.  It  was  eafily 
difcovered,  that  riches  would  obtain  praife  among  other  con- 
veniencies,  and  that  he  whofe  pride  was  unluckily  affociated 
with  lazinefs,  ignorance,  or  cowardice,  needed  only  to  pay 
the  hire  of  a  panegyrift,  and  he  might  be  regaled  with  perio¬ 
dical  eulogies;  might  determine,  at  leifure,  what  virtue  or 
fcience  he  would  be  pleafed  to  appropriate,  and  be  lulled  in  the 
evening  with  foothing  ferenades,  or  waked  in  the  morning  by 
Uprightly  gratulations. 

The  happinefs  which  mortals  receive  from  the  celebration 
of  beneficence  which  never  relieved,  eloquence  which  never 
perfuaded,  or  elegance  which  never  pleafed,  ought  not  to  be 
envied  or  diflurbed,  when  they  are  known  honeftly  to  pay 
for  their  entertainment.  But  there  are  unmerciful  exaCtors 
of  adulation,  who  withhold  the  wages  of  venality;  retain 
their  encomiaft  from  year  to  year  by  general  promifes  and  am-* 
biguous  blandilhments ;  and  when  he  has  run  through  the 
whole  compafs  of  flattery,  difmifs  him  with  contempt,  becaufe 
his  vein  of  fiftion  is  exihaufted. 

A  continual  feaft  of  commendation  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  merit  or  by  wealth ;  many  are  therefore  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  fingle  morfels,  and  recompence  the 
infrequency  or  their  enjoyment  by  excefs  and  not,  whenever 
fortune  fets  tne  banquet  before  them.  Hunger  is  never  deli¬ 
cate;  they  who  are  feldom  gorged  to  the  full  with  praife,  may 
be  fafely  fed  with  grofs  compliments ;  for  the  appetite  mufl  be 
fatisned  before  it  is  difgufted. 

*S  ea^  moment  which  vanity  is  eager  for 

fuftenance,  and  all  that  impudence  or  fervility  can  offer  will 
be  weli  received.  When  any  one  complains  of  the  want  of 
wnat  he  is  known  to  poffefs  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  waits  with  impatience  to  be  contradicted.  When  the 
trader  pretends  anxiety  about  the  payment  of  his  bills,  or 
tne  beauty  remarks  how  frightfully  Ihe  looks,  then  is  the  lucky 
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moment  to  talk  of  riches  or  of  charms,  of  the  death  of  lovers, 
or  the  honour  of  a  merchant. 

Others  there  are  yet  more  open  and  artlefs,  who,  inflead 
of  fuborning  a  flatterer,  are  content  to  fupply  his  place,  and, 
as  fome  animals  impregnate  themfelves,  fwell  with  the  praifes 
which  they  hear  from  their  own  tongues.  Re  die  is  dicitur 
laudare  fefe,  cui  nemo  alius  contigit  laudator.  “  It  is  right,” 
fays  Erafmus ,  “  that  he,  whom  no  one  elfe  will  commend, 
u  ffiould  beftow  commendations  on  himfelf.”  Of  all  the  fons 
of  vanity,  thefe  are  furely  the  happieft  and  greateft ;  for  what 
is  greatnefs  or  happinefs  but  independence  on  external  in¬ 
fluences,  exemption  from  hope  or  fear,  and  the  power  of  fup- 
plying  every  want  from  the  common  ftores  of  nature,  which 
can  neither  be  exhaufted  nor  prohibited;  Such  is  the  wife  man 
of  the  ftoioks;  fuch  is  the  divinity  of  the  epicureans;  and 
fuch  is  the  flatterer  of  himfelf.  Every  other  enjoyment  ma¬ 
lice  may  deftroy ;  every  other  panegyrick  envy  may  withhold ; 
but  no  human  power  can  deprive  the  boafter  of  his  own  en¬ 
comiums.  Infamy  may  hifs,  or  contempt  may  growl,  the 
hirelings  of  the  great  may  follow  fortune,  and  the  votaries  of 
truth  may  attend  on  virtue;  but  his  pleafures  ftill  remain 
the  fame;  he  can  always  liften  with  rapture  to  himfelf,  and 
leave  thofe  v/ho  dare  not  repofe  upon  their  own  atteftation, 
to  be  elated  or  depreffed  by  chance,  and  toil  on  in  the  hope- 
lefs  talk  of  fixing  caprice,  and  propitiating  malice. 

This  art  of  happinefs  has  been  long  practifed  by  periodical 
writers,  with  little  apparent  violation  of  decency.  When  we 
think  our  excellencies  overlooked  by  the  world,  or  defire  to 
recal  the  attention  of  the  publick  to  fome  particular  perfor¬ 
mance,  we  fit  down  with  great  compolure  and  write  a  letter 
to  ourfelves.  The  correfpondent,  whofe  character  we  af- 
fume,  always  addrefles  us  with  the  deference  due  to  a  fupe- 
rior  intelligence;  propofes  his  doubts  with  a  proper  fenfe  of 
his  own  inability ;  offers  an  objedtion  with  trembling  diffi¬ 
dence;  and  at  laft  has  no  other  pretenfions  to  our  notice 
than  his  profundity  of  refpect,  and  fincerity  of  admiration, 
his  fubmiffion  to  our  dictates,  and  zeal  for  our  fuccefs.  To 
fuch  a  reader,  it  is  impoflible  to  refufe  regard,  nor  can  it  ea- 
fily  be  imagined  with  how  much  alacrity  we  fnatch  up  the  pen 
which  indignation  or  defpair  had  condemned  to  inactivity, 
when  we  find  fuch  candour  and  judgment  yet  remaining  in  the 
world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of  perufing, 
in  which,  though  fome  of  the  periods  were  negligently  clofed, 
and  fome  exprelfions  of  familiarity  were  ufed,  which  I  thought 

might 
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might  teach  others  to  addrefs  me  with  too  little  reverence,  ,1 
was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  palTages  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  univerfal  learning — unbounded  genius — foul  of 
Homer ,  Pythagoras ,  and  Plato — folidity  of  thought — accura¬ 
cy  of  diftinCtion — elegance  of  combination — vigour  of  fancy 
— ftrength  of  reafon — and  regularity  of  compofition — that  I 
had  once  determined  to  lay  it  before  the  publick.  Three  times 
I  fent  it  to  the  printer*  and  three  times  I  fetched  it  back:. 
My  modefty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  reflecting 
that  I  was  about  to  wafte  panegyricks  on  myfelf,  which 
might  be  more  profitably  referved  for  my  patron,  I  locked  it 
up  for  a  better  hour,  in  compliance  with  the  farmer’s  prin¬ 
ciple,  who  never  eats  at  home  what  he  can  carry  to  the 
market. 


N  umb.  194.  Saturday,  January  25,  1752. 

Sic  damnoja  fensm  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  hares  % 

Bullatus,  parvoque  eadem  quatit  arma  fritillo.  Jur. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  fire  entice, 

Then  my  young  matter  fwiftly  learns  the  vice, 

And  fhakes  in  hanging  fleeves  the  little  box  and  dice. 

J.  Dryden,  jun. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AT  vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important  in  his 
own  eyes,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  neither  you  nor  your 
readers  have  yet  forgotten  the  name  of  Eumaihes ,  who  fent 
you  a  few  months  ago  an  account  of  his  arrival  at  London , 
with  a  young  nobleman  his  pupil.  I  fliall  therefore  continue 
my  narrative  without  preface  or  recapitulation. 

My  pupil,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  by  his  mother’s  counte¬ 
nance  and  diredion,  accomplifhed  himfelf  with  all  thofequa~ 
lifications  which  conftitute  puerile  politenefs.  He  became 
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in  a  few  day?  a  perfect  mafter  of  his  hat,  which  with  acare- 
fefs  nicety  he  could  put  ofF  or  on,  without  any  need  to  acquit 
it  by  a  fecond  motion.  Fhis  was  not  attained  but  by  fre¬ 
quent  confultations  with  his  dancing-mailer,  and  con. taut 
practice  before  the  glafs,  for  he  had  fome  ruftick  habits  to 
overcome;  but,  what  will  not  time  and  induftry  perform? 
A  fortni  ght  more  furniftied  him  with  all  the  airs  and  fonns  of 
familiar  and  rcfpcctfid  faiutation,  front  the  clap  on  the  {boulder 
to  the  hnmble  bow ;  he  practifes  the  ftare  of  ftrangenefs,  and 
the  fmile  of  condefcenfton,  the  folemnity  of  promife,  and  the 
gracioufnefs  of  encouragement,  as  if  he  had  been  nurfed  at  a 
levee;  and  pronounces,  with  no  lefs  propriety  than  his  father, 
the  monofyllables  of  coldnefs,  and  fonorous  periods  of  lMpeft- 

ful  profeffion.  .......  , 

He  immediately  loft  the  referve  and  timidity  which  lolitude 
and  ftudy  are  apt  to  imprefs  upon  the  moft  courtly  genius  ; 
was  able  to  enter  a  crowded  room  with  airy  civility;  to  meet 
the  (fiances  of  a  hundred  eyes  without  perturbation  ;  and  ad- 
drefs^hofe  whom  he  never  faw  before  with  eafe  and  confidence. 
In  lefs  than  a  month  his  mother  declared  her  fatisfacbon  at  his 
proficiency  by  a  triumphant  oblervation,  that  fhe  believed  no¬ 
thing  would  make  bun  blujh. 

The  filence  with  which  I  was  contented  to  hear  my  pupil  s 
praifes  gave  the  lady  reafon  to  fufpeft  me  not  much  delighted 
with  his  acquifitions;  but  {he  attributed  my  dftcontent  to  the 
diminution  of  my  influence,  and  my  fears  of  lofing  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  family;  and  though  {he  thinks  favourably  of  my 
learning  and  morals,  fire  confiders  me  as  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  cuftoms  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind ;  and  therefore 
not  qualified  to  Form  the  manners  of  a  young  nobleman,  or 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  This  knowledge 
file  comprifes  in  the  rules  of  vifiting,  the  hiftory  of  the  pre- 
fent  hour,  an  early  intelligence  of  the  change  of  tathions,  an 
extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  names  and  feces  of  perions  of 
rank,  and  a  frequent  appearance  in  places  of  refort.  . 

All  this  my  pupil  purfues  with  great  application.  He  is 
twice  a  day  in  the  Mall,  where  he  ftudies  the  drefs  of  every 
man  fplendid  enough  to  attraft  his  notice,  and  never  comes 
home  without  fome  obfervation  upon  fleeves,  button  holes, 
and  embroidery.  At  his  return  from  the  theatre,  he  can  give 
an  account  of  the  gallantries,  glances,  whifpers,  (miles,  iigns, 
flirts,  and  blufhes  of  every  box,  fo  much  to  his  mother  s  latis- 
fabfion,  that  when  I  attempted  to  refume  my  character,  by  en- 
Q niring  his  opinion  of  the  fentiments  and  diftion  of  the  trage¬ 
dy,  fne  at  once  repreffed’  my  criticifin,  by  telling  me,  t.oat  Jfo ’ 
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hoped  he  did  not  go  to  lofe  his  time  in  attending  to  the  creatures 
on  the  Jiagc.  '  '  ' 

But  his  acutenefs  was  moft  eminently  fignalized  at  the  maf- 
querade,  where  he  difcovered  his  acquaintance  through  their 
difguifes,  with  fuch  wonderful  facility,  as  has  afforded  the  fa¬ 
mily  an  inexhaustible  topick  of  converfation.  Every  new  vift- 
tor  is  informed  how  one  was  detected  by  his  gait,  and  another  by 
the  fwing  of  his  arms,  a  third  by  the  tofs  of  his  head,  and  ano¬ 
ther  by  his  favourite  phrafe;  nor  can  you  doubt  but  thefe 
performances  receive  their  juft  applaufe,  and  a  genius  thus 
haftening  to  maturity  is  promoted  by  every  art  of  cultivation. 

Such  have  been  his  endeavours,  and  fuch  his  affiftances, 
that  every  trace  of  literature  was  foon  obliterated.  He  has 
changed  his  language  with  his  drefs,  and  inftead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  at  purity  or  propriety,  has  no  other  care  than  to  catch  the 
reigning  phrafe  and  current  exclamation,  till  by  copying  what¬ 
ever  :s  peculiar  in  the  talk  of  all  thofe  whofe  birth  or  fortune 
entitle  them  to  imitation,  he  has  collected  every  faftnonable 
barbarifm  of  the  prefent  winter,  and  fpeaks  a  dialed!  not  to  be 
underftood  among  thofe  who  form  their  ftyle  by  poring  upon 
authors. 

To  this  copioufnefs  of  ideas,  and  felicity  of  language,  he 
has  joined  fuch  eagernefs  to  lead  the  converfation,  that  he  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  among  the  ladies  as  the  prettieft  gentleman  that  the 
agecanboaft  of,  except  that  fome  who  love  to  talk  themfelves 
think  him  too  forward,  and  others  lament  that,  with  fo  much 
\vit  and  knowledge,  he  is  not  taller. 

His  mother  liftens  to  his  obfervations  with  her  eyes  fparkling 
and  her  heart  beating,  and  can  fcarcely  contain,  in  the  moft 
numerous  aflemblies,  the  expectations  which  {he  has  formed 
for  his  future  eminence.  Women,  by  whatever  fate,  always 
judge  abfurdly  of  the  intelledfs  of  boys.  The  vivacity  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  attrac!  female  admiration,  are  feldom  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  but  by  ignorance  at  leaft,  if  not  by 
ftupidity;  for  they  proceed  not  from  confidence  of  right,  but 
fearleffnefs  of  wrong.  Whoever  has  a  clear  apprehenfion, 
muft  have  quick  fenfibility,  and  where  he  has  no  fufficient  rea- 
fon  to  truft  his  own  judgment,  will  proceed  with  doubt  and 
caution,  becaufe  he  perpetually  dreads  the  difgrace  of  erroq. 
The  pain  of  mifcarriage  is  naturally  proportionate  to  the  defire 
of  excellence ;  and,  therefore,  till  men  are  hardened  by  long 
familiarity  with  reproach,  or  have  attained,  by  frequent  ftrug- 
gles,  the  art  of fuppreffing  their  emotions,  diffidence  is  found 
the  mfeparable  aflociate  of  underftanding. 
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But  fo  little  diftruft  has  my  pupil  of  his  own  abilities,  that 
he  has  for  fome  time  profeffed  himfelf  a  wit,  and  tortures  his 
imagination  on  all  occafions  for  burlefque  and  jocularity.  How 
he  fupports  a  character  which,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  aftumed 
without  repentance,  may  be  eafily  conjectured.  Wit,  you 
know,  is  the  unexpected  copulation  of  ideas,  the  difcovery  of 
fome  occult  relation  between  images  in  appearance  remote 
from  each  other  ;  an  effufion  of  wit,  therefore,  prefuppofes  an 
accumulation  of  knowledge  ;  a  memory  ftored  with  notions, 
which  the  imagination  may  cull  out  to  compofe  new  aflembia- 
ges.  Whatever  may  be  the  native  vigour  of  the  mind,  fhe 
can  never  form  any  combinations  from  few  ideas,  as  many 
changes  can  never  be  rung  upon  a  few  bells.  Accident  may 
indeed  fometimes  produce  a  lucky  parallel  or  a  ftriking  contrail:; 
but  thefe  gifts  of  chance  are  not  frequent,  and  he  that  has  no¬ 
thing  of  his  own,  and  yet  condemns  himfelf  to  needlefs  ex- 
pences,  muft  live  upon  loans  or  theft. 

The  indulgence  which  his  youth  has  hitherto  obtained,  and 
the  refpect  which  his  rank  fecures,  have  hitherto  fupplied  the 
want  of  intellectual  qualifications  ;  and  he  imagines  that  all 
admire  who  applaud,  and  that  all  who  laugh  are  pleafed.  He 
therefore  returns  every  day  to  the  charge  with  increafe  of  cou¬ 
rage,  though  not  of  ftrength,  and  praifes  all  the  tricks  by  which 
wit  is  counterfeited.  He  lays  trains  for  a  quibble;  he  con¬ 
trives  blunders  for  his  footman ;  he  adapts  old  ftories  to  pre- 
fent  characters ;  he  miftakes  the  queftion,  that  he  may  return 
a  frrrart  anfwer;  he  anticipates  the  argnment,  that  he  may  plau- 
fibly  object ;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  he  repeats  the  laft 
words  of  his  antagonift,  then  fays,  “  your  humble  fervant,”  and 
concludes  with  a  laugh  of  triumph. 

Thefe  miftakes  I  have  honeftly  attempted  to  correct ;  but, 
what  can  be  expected  from  reafon  unfupported  by  fafhion, 
fplendour,  or  authority  ?  He  hears  me,  indeed,  or  appears  to 
hear  me,  but  is  foon  refcued  from  the  lecture  by  more  pleafing 
avocations;  and  fhows,  diverfions,  and  carelfes,  drive  my  pre¬ 
cepts  from  his  remembrance. 

He  at  laft  imagines  himfelf  qualified  to  enter  the  world,  and 
has  met  with  adventures  in  his  fir  ft  dally,  which  I  fhall,  by 
your  paper,  communicate  to  the  publick. 

I  am,  &c. 
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Numb.  195.  Tuesday,  January  28,  1752. 

.  •  (a. 

- Nefcit  equo  rudis 

Hccrere  ingenuus  puer , 

V manque  timet ;  ludere  doSiior 
Sett  Grceco  jubeas  trocho , 

Seu  malis  veiitd  legibus  alea.  Hon. 

Nor  knows  our  youth,  of  nobleft  race, 

To  mount  the  manag’d  (teed,  or  urge  the  chace  ; 

More  (kill’d  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque,  or  law-forbidden  dice.  Francis. 

To  the  RAMBLE  R. 

SIR, 

F A  V  OURS  of  every  kind  are  doubled  when  they  are 
fpeedily  conferred.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  gratificati¬ 
on  of  curiofity :  He  that  long  delays  a  (lory,  and  fuffers  his 
auditor  to  torment  himfelf  with  expe&aticn,  will  feldom  be 
able  to  recompenfe  the  uneafinefs,  or  equal  the  hope  which  he 
fuffers  to  be  railed. 

f  or  this  reafon,  I  have  already  fent  you  the  continuation  of 
my  pupil  s  hiftory,  which,  though  it  contains  no  events  very 
uncommon,  may  be  of  ufe  to  young  men  who  are  in  too  much 
hafte  to  truft  their  own  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of  protec¬ 
tion  before  they  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves. 

\  /"hen  he  frit,  fettled  in  London.)  he  was  fo  much  bewildered 
in  the  enormous  extent  of  the  town,  fo  confounded  by  incef- 
fant  no.le,  and  crowds,  and  hurry,  and  fo  terrified  by  rural 
narratives  of  the  arts  of  (harpers,  the  rudenefs  of  the  populace, 
malignity  of  porters,  and  treachery  of  coachmen,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  go  beyond  the  door  without  an  attendant,  and  imagin¬ 
ed  his  life  in  danger  if  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  ftreets  at 
night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mother’s  chair. 

He  was  therefore  contented,  for  a  time,  that  I  fhould  ac¬ 
company  him  in  all  his  excurfions.  But  his  fear  abated  as  he 
grew  more  familiar  with  its  objects  ;  and  the  contempt  to 
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which  his  rufticity  expofed  him  froiq  fuch  of  his  companions  as 
had  accidentally  known  the  town  longer,  obliged  him  to  dilTem- 
ble  his  remaining  terrors. 

Hisdefire  of  liberty  made  him  now  willing  to  fpare  me  the 
trouble  of  obferving  his  motions ;  but  knowing  how  much  his 
ignorance  expofed  him  to  mifchief,  I  thought  it  cruel  to  aban¬ 
don  him  to  the  fortune  of  the  town.  We  went  together  every 
day  to  a  coffee  houfe,  where  he  met  wits,  heirs,  and  fops,  airy, 
ignorant,  and  thoughtlefs  as  himfelf,  with  whom  he  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  at  card-tables,  and  whom  he  confidered  as 
the  only  beings  to  be  envied  or  admired.  What  were  their  to- 
picks  of  converfation,  I  could  never  difcover ;  for  fo  much  was 
their  vivacity  deprefied  by  my  intrufive  ferioufnefs,  that  they  fel- 
dom  proceeded  beyond  tne  exchange  qf  nods  and  fhrugs,  an 
arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hint,  except  when  they  could  retire, 
while  I  was  looking  on  the  papers,  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  feemed  to  diiburthen  their  imaginations,  and  com¬ 
monly  vented  the  fuperfluity  of  their  fprightlinefs  in  a  peal  of 
laughter.  When  they  had  tittered  themfelves  into  negligence, 
I  could  fometimes  overhear  a  few  fyllables,  fuch  as, — folemn 
rafcal ; — academical  airs  ; — fmoke  the  tutor  ;  company  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  ! — and  other  broken  phrafes,  by  which  I  did  not  fulfer 
my  quiet  to  be  difturbea,  for  they  never  proceeded  to  avowed 
indignities,  but  contented  themfelves  to  murmur  in  fecret, 
and,  whenever  I  turned  my  eye  upon  them,  fhrunk  into 
ftilnefs. 

He  v/as,  however,  defirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  fub- 
jeftion  which  he  could  not  venture  to  break,  and  made  a  fe¬ 
cret  appointment  to  affift  his  companions  in  the  perfecution  of 
a  play.  His  footman  privately  procured  him  a  catcal,  on  which 
he  pradfifed  in  a  back-garret  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  proper  time  a  chair  was  called  ;  he  pretended  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  lady  Flutter’s ,  and  haftened  to  the  place  where  his 
critical  alfociates  had  alfembled.  They  hurried  away  to  the 
theatre,  full  of  malignity  and  denunciations  againft  a  man 
whofe  name  they  had  never  heard,  and  a  performance  which 
they  could  not  underftand  ;  for  they  were  refolved  to  judge  for 
themfelves,  and  would  not  fuffer  the  town  to  be  impofedupon 
by  fcribblers.  In  the  pit,  they  exerted  themfelves  with  great 
fpirit  and  vivacity;  called  out  for  the  tunes  of  obfcene  fongs, 
talked  loudly  at  intervals  of  Shakefpeare  and  Jolmfon ,  played 
on  their  catcals  a  fhort  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  vehement¬ 
ly  for  the  prologue,  and  clapped  with  great  dexterity  at  the 
fir  ft  entrance  of  the  players. 
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Two  fcenes  they  heard  without  attempting  interruption1 
but  being  no  longer  able  to  reftrain  their  impatience,  the-f 
then  began  to  exert  themfelves  in  groans  and  hifles,  and  plie^ 
their  catcals  with  inceflant  diligence  ;  fo  that  they  were  foon 
confidered  by  the  audience  a$  difturbers  of  the  houfe,  andfome 
who  fat  near  them,  either  provoked  at  the  obftruftion  of  their 
entertainment,  or  delirous  to  preferve  the  author  from  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  feeing  his  hopes  deftroyed  by  children,  fnatched 
away  their  inftruments  of  criticilin,  and  by  the  feafonable  vi¬ 
bration  of  a  flick,  fubdued  them  inftantaneoully  to  decency 
and  filence. 

To  exhilarate  themfelves  after  this  vexatious  defeat,  they 
polled  to  a  tavern,  where  they  recovered  their  alacrity,  and 
after  two  hours  of  obftreperous  jollity,  burfl  out  big  with  enter- 
prize,  and  panting  for  fome  occafions  to  fignalize  their  prow* 
efs.  They  proceeded  vigoroufly  through  two  ftreets,  apd  with 
very  little  oppofition  difperfed  a  rabble  of  drunkards  lefs  daring 
than  themfelves,  then  roll  d  two  watchmen  in  the  kennel, 
and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tavern  in  winch  the  fugitives 
took  fhelter.  At  laft  it  was  determined  to  march  up  to  a  row 
of  chairs,  and  demolifh  them  for  Handing  on  the  pavement ; 
the  chairmen  formed  aline  of  battle,  and  blows  were  exchang¬ 
ed  for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on  both  fides.  At  laft  the 
aflailants  were  overpowered,  and  the  chairmen,  when  they 
knew  their  captives,  brought  them  home  by  force. 

The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his  head,  and 
was  fo  much  alhamed  of  his  outrages  and  defeat,  that  perhaps 
he  might  have  been  checked  in  his  firft  follies,  had  not  his 
mother,  partly  in  pity  of  his  deje&ion,  and  partly  in  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  fpirit,  relieved  him  from  his  perplexity  by  paying 
the  damages  privately,  and  difcouraging  all  animadverfion  and 
reproof. 

This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preferve  him  from  the 
remembrance  of  his  difgrace,  nor  at  o  ce  reftore  hts  confidence 
and  elation.  He  was  for  three  days  fiient,  modeft,  and  com¬ 
pliant,  and  thought  himfelf  neither  too  wife  for  inftrudlion, 
nor  too  manly  for  reftraint.  But  his  levity  overcame  this  fa- 
lutary  forrow,  he  began  to  talk  with  his  former  raptures  of 
mafquerades,  taverns  and  frolicks  ;  bluftered  when  his  wig 
was  not  combed  with  exadlncfs  ;  and  threatened  defti  ublion  to 
a  tailor  who  had  miftaken  tiis  direblions  about  the  pocket. 

I  knew  that  he  was  now  rifing  again  above  controu],  and 
that  his  inflation  of  fpirits  wouid  burfl  out  into  fome  mi  ft 'tie-, 
vous  abfurdity.  I  therefore  watched  him  with  great  attention  • 
but  one  evening,  having  attended  his  mother  at  a  vifit,  he 
\  OL.  III.  K.  k  withdrew 
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withdrew  himfelf,  unfufpecfted,  while  the  company  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  cards.  His  vivacity  and  officioufnefs  were  foon  mif¬ 
fed,  and  his  return  impatiently  expected  ;  fupper  was  delayed 
and  converfation  fufpended  ;  every  coach  that  rattled  through 
the  ftreet  was  expected  to  bring  him,  and  every  fervant  that 
entered  the  room  was  examined  concerning  his  departure.  At 
Jaft  the  lady  returned  home,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
ferved  from  fits  by  fpirits  and  cordials.  The  family  was  dif- 
patched  a  thoufand  ways  without  fuccefs,  and  the  houfe  was 
filled  with  diftra&ion,  till,  as  we  were  deliberating  what  fur¬ 
ther  meafures  to  take,  he  returned  from  a  petty  gaming-table, 
with  his  coat  torn  and  his  head  broken ;  without  his  fword, 
fnuff-box,  fleeve-buttons,  and  watch. 

Of  this  lofs  or  robbery,  he  gave  little  account ;  but  inftead 
of  finking  into  his  former  lhame,  endeavoured  to  fupport  him¬ 
felf  by  furlinefs  and  afperity.  “  He  was  not  the  firft  that  had 
<c  played  away  a  few  trifles,  and  of  what  ufe  were  birth  and 
“  fortune  if  they  would  not  admit  fome  fallies  and  expences  ?” 
His  mamma  was  fo  much  provoked  by  the  coft  of  this  prank, 
that  fhe  would  neither  palliate  nor  conceal  it;  and  his  father, 
after  fome  threats  of  ruftication  which  his  fondnefs  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  execute,  reduced  the  allowance  of  his  pocket, 
that  he  might  not  be  tempted  by  plenty  to  profufion.  This 
method  would  have  fucceeded  in  a  place  where  there  are  no 
panders  to  folly  and  extravagance,  but  was  now  likely  to  have 
produced  pernicious  confequences ;  for  we  have  difcovered  a 
treaty  with  a  broker,  whofe  daughter  he  feems  difpofed  to 
marry,  on  condition  that  hefhall  be  fupplied  with  prefent  mo¬ 
ney,  for  which  he  is  to  repay  thrice  the  value  at  the  death  of 
his  father. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  loft.  A  domeftick  confulta- 
tion  was  immediately  held,  and  he  was  doomed  to  pafs  two 
years  in  the  country ;  but  his  mother,  touched  with  his  tears, 
declared,  that  fhe  thought  him  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  any 
longer  confined  to  his  book,  and  he  therefore  begins  his  travels; 
to-morrow  under  a  French  governor. 

I  am,  &c. 


EUMATHES. 
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Numb.  196.  Saturday,  'February  1,  1752, 

Malta  ferunt  annl  venientes  commoda  fecum 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt. -  Hor. 

The  bleffings  flowing  in  with  life’s  full  tide, 

Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreafmg  glide.  Francis. 

Baxter,  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  has  enumerat¬ 
ed  feveral  opinions,  which,  though  he  thought  them  evident 
and  incontelfable  at  his  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  time  and 
experience  difpofed  him  to  change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  Rate  of  his  own  mind  from  the  dawn  of 
manhood  to  its  decline,  and  confiders  what  he  ourfued  or  dread¬ 
ed,  flighted  or  efteemed  at  different  periods  of  his  age,  will 
have  no  reafon  to  imagine  fuch  changes  of  fentiment  peculiar 
to  any  ftation  or  character.  Ever)'  man,  however  carelefs  and 
inattentive,  has  convidfion  forced  upon  him  ;  the  lectures  of 
time  obtrude  themfelves  upon  the  mod  unwilling  or  diffipated 
auditor;  and,  by  comparing  our  part  with  our  prefent  thoughts, 
we  perceive  that  we  have  changed  our  minds,  though  perhaps 
we  cannot  difcover  when  the  alteration  happened,  or  by  what 
caufes  it  was  produced. 

This  revolution  of  fentiments  occafions  a  perpetual  conteft 
between  the  old  and  young.  They  who  imagine  themfelves 
entitled  to  veneration  by  the  prerogative  of  longer  life,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  treat  the  notions  of  thofe  whofe  conduct  they  fuper- 
intend  with  fupercilioufnefs  and  contempt,  for  want  of  confl- 
dering  that  the  future  and  the  pafl  have  different  appearances  ; 
that  the  difproportion  will  always  be  great  between  expectation 
and  enjoyment,  between  new  pofleffion  and  fatity  ;  that  the 
truth  of  many  maxims  of  age,  gives  too  little  pleafure 
to  be  allowed  till  it  is  felt;  and  that  the  miferies  of  life  would 
be  increafed  beyond  all  human  power  of  endurance,  if  we 
were  to  enter  the  world  with  the  fame  opinions  as  we  carry 
from  it. 

We  naturally  indulge  thofe  ideas  that  pleafe  us.  Hope  will 
predominate' in  every  mind,  till  it  has  been  fuppreffed  by  fre¬ 
quent  difappointments.  The  youth  has  not  yet  difcovered  how 
many  evils  are  continually  hovering  about  us,  and  when  he  is 
fet  free  from  the  fliackles  of  difcipline,  looks  abroad  into  the 
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world  with  rapture  ;  he  fees  an  elyfian  region  open  before 
him,  fo  variegated  with  beauty,  and  fo  ftored  with  pleafure, 
that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumulate  good,  than  to  fhun 
evil ;  he  Hands  diftra&ed  by  different  forms  of  delight,  and 
has  no  other  doubt,  than  which  path  to  follow  of  thofe  which 
all  lead  equally  to  the  bowers  of  happinefs. 

He  who  has  feen  only  the  fuperficies  of  life  believes  every 
thing  to  be  what  it  appears,  and  rarely  fufpedls  that  external 
fplendor  conceals  any  latent  forrow  or  vexation.  He  never 
imagines  that  there  maybe  greatnefs  without  fafety,  affluence 
without  content,  jollity  without  frienafhip,  and  folitude  with¬ 
out  peace.  He  fancies  himfelf  permitted  to  cull  the  bleffings 
of  every  condition,  and  to  leave  its  inconveniencies  to  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  no  man 
miferable  but  by  his  own  fault,  and  feldom  looks  with  much 
pitv  upon  failings  or  mifcarriages,  becaufe  he  thinks  them 
willingly  admitted,  or  negligently  incurred. 

It  is  impoffible,  without  pity  and  contempt,  to  hear  a  youth 
of  generous  fentiments  and  warm  imagination,  declaring  in 
the  moment  of  opennefs  and  confidence  his  defigns  and  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  becaufe  long  life  is  poffible,  he  confiders  it  as 
certain,  and  therefore  promifes  himfelf  all  the  changes  of 
happinefs,  and  provides  gratifications  for  every  defire.  He 
is,  for  a  time,  to  give  himfelf  wholly  to  frolick  and  diver- 
fion,  to  range  the  world  in  fearch  of  pleafure,  to  delight  every 
eye,  to  gain  every  heart,  and  to  be  celebrated  equally  for  his 
pieafina;  levities  and  folid  attainments,  his  deep  refiedlions  and 
his  fparkling  repartees.  He  then  elevates  his  views  to  nobler 
enjoyments,  and  finds  all  the  fcattered  excellencies  of  the  fe¬ 
male  world  united  in  a  woman,  who  prefers  his  addreffes  to 
wealth  and  titles ;  he  is  afterwards  to  engage  in  bufinefs,  to 
diffipate  difficulty,  and  overpower  oppofition  ;  to  climb  by 
the  'mere  force  of  merit  to  fame  and  greatnefs ;  and  reward 
all  thofe  who  countenanced  his  rife,  or  paid  due  regard  to 
his  early  excellence.  At  laft  he  will  retire  in  peace  and 
honour ;  contrail  his  views  to  domeftick  pleafures ;  form 
the  manners  of  children  like  himfelf;  obferve  how  every  year 
expands  the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  2nd  how  his  fons  catch 
ardour  from  their  father’s  hiftory;  he  will  give  laws  to  the 
neighbourhood ;  didlate  axioms  to  pofterity ;  and  leave  the 
world  an  example  of  wifdom  and  of  happinefs. 

With  hopes  like  thefe,  he  fallies  jocund  into  life;  to  little 
purpofe  is  he  told,  that  the  condition  of  humanity  admits  no 
pure  and  unmingled  happinefs  ;  that  the  exuberant  gaiety  of 
youth  ends  in  poverty  or  difeafe ;  that  uncommon  qualifica¬ 
tions 
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tions  and  contrarieties  of  excellence,  produce  envy  equally 
with  applaufe ;  that  whatever  admiration  and  fondnefs  may 
promife  him,  he  mud  marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  of  others, 
with  fome  virtues  and  fome  faults,  and  be  as  often  difgufted 
by  her  vices,  as  delighted  by  her  elegance ;  that  if  he  adven¬ 
tures  into  the  circle  of  aCtion,  he  muft  expeCI  to  encounter 
men  as  artful,  as  daring,  as  refolute  as  himfelf ;  that  of  his 
children,  fome  may  be  deformed,  and  others  vicious  ;  fome 
may  difgrace  him  by  their  follies,  fome  offend  him  by  their 
infolence,  and  fome  exhauft  him  by  their  profufion.  He  hears 
all  this  with  obftinate  incredulity,  and  wonders  by  what  malig¬ 
nity  old  age  is  influenced,  that  it  cannot  forbear  to  fill  his  ears 
with  predictions  of  mifery. 

Among  other  pleafing  errors  of  young  minds,  is  the  opinion 
of  their  own  importance.  He  that  has  not  yet  remarked,  how 
little  attention  his  contemporaries  can  fpare  from  their  own 
affairs,  conceives  all  eyes  turned  upon  himfelf,  and  imagines 
every  one  that  approaches  him  to  be  an  enemy  or  a  follower, 
an  admirer  or  a  ipy.  He  therefore  confiders  his  fame  as  in¬ 
volved  in  the  event  of  every  aftion.  Many  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  youth  proceed  from  this  quick  fenfe  of  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  it  is  that  gives  firmnefs  and  conftancy,  fidelity 
and  difintereftednefs,  and  it  is  this  that  kindles  refentment  for 
flight  injuries,  and  dictates  all  the  principles  of  fanguinary 
honour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world,  he  foon 
difcovers  that  he  only  fliares  fame  or  reproach  with  innumera¬ 
ble  partners  ;  that  he  is  left  unmarked  in  the  obfcurity  of 
the  crowd  ;  and  that  what  he  does,  whether  good  or  bad,  foon 
gives  way  to  new  objeCls  of  regard.  He  then  eafily  fets 
himfelf  free  from  the  anxieties  of  reputation,  and  confiders 
praife  or  cenfure  as  a  tranfient  breath,  which,  while  he 
bears  it,  is  pafling  away,  without  any  lafting  mifchief  or 
advantage. 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  meafure  right  and  wrona 
by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  in  age  to  aCI  without  any 
meafure  but  intereft,  and  to  lofe  Ihame  without  fubftituting 
virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  fomething  is  always 
wanting  to  happinefs.  In  youth  we  have  warm  hopes,  which 
are  foon  blafted  by  rafhnefs  and  negligence,  and  great  de- 
figns  which  are  defeated  by  inexperience.  In  age  we  have 
knowledge  and  prudence  without  fpirit  to  exert,  or  motives 
to  prompt  them  ;  we  are  able  to  plan  fchemes,  and  regulate 
meafures  ;  but  have  not  time  remaining  to  bring  them  to 
completion. 
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Numb,  t 97.  Tuesday,  February  4,  1752. 


Mart. 


Say,  to  what  vulture  sfhare  this  carcafe  falls?  F.  Lewis. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


I  BELONG  to  an  order  of  mankind,  conftderable  at  leaft 
for  their  number,  to  which  your  notice  has  never  been  for¬ 
mally  extended,  though  equally  entitled  to  regard  with  thofe 
triflers,  who  have  hitherto  fupplied  you  with  topicks  of  amufe- 
ment  or  inflrutlion.  I  am,  Air.  Rambler ,  a  legacy-hunter  ; 
and  as  every  man  is  willing  to  think  well  of  the  tribe  in  which 
his  name  is  regiftered,  you  will  forgive  my  vanity  if  I  remind 
you  that  the  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an  ill-com¬ 
pounded  appellation  in  our  barbarous  language,  was  known, 
as  I  am  told,  in  ancient  Rome ,  by  the  fonorous  titles  of  Cap - 
tat  or  and  Hceredipeia. 

Aly  father  was  an  attorney  in  the  country,  who  married  his 
mailer’s  daughter  in  hopes  of  a  fortune  which  he  did  not  ob¬ 
tain,  having  been,  as  he  afterwards  difcovered,  chofen  by  her 
only  becaufe  Ihe  had  no  better  offer,  and  was  afraid  of  fer- 
vice.  I  was  the  firffc  offspring  of  a  marriage  thus  reciprocally 
fraudulent  and  therefore  could  not  be  expe&ed  to  inherit 
much  dignity  or  generofity,  and  if  I  had  them  not  from  na¬ 
ture,  was  not  likely  ever  to  attain  them  ;  for  in  the  years 
which  I  fpent  at  home,  I  never  heard  any  reafon  for  adlion  or 
forbearance,  but  that  we  fhould  gain  money  or  lofe  it;  nor 
was  taught  any  other  flyle  of  commendation,  than  that  Air. 
Sneaker  is  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  bufinefs,  and 
needs  care  for  nobody. 

My  parents,  though  otherv/ife  not  great  philofophers,  knew 
the  force  of  early  education,  and  took  care  that  the  blank  of 
my  underflanding  fhould  be  filled  with  impreffions  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  money.  My  mother  ufed,  upon  all  occafions,  to  in¬ 
culcate  fome  falutary  axioms,  fuch  as  might  incite  me  to  keep 
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what  I  had,  and  get  what  I  could ;  fhe  informed  me  that  we 
were  in  a  world,  where  all  mujl  catch  that  catch  can',  and  as 
I  grew  up,  ftored  my  memory  with  deeper  obfervations ;  re¬ 
trained  me  from  the  ufual  puerile  expences,  by  remarking 
that  many  a  little  made  a  mickle ;  and,  when  I  envied  the  finery 
of  any  of  my  neighbours,  told  me,  that  brag  was  a  good  dog , 
but  holAfaJl  was  a  better. 

I  was  foon  fag-acious  enough  to  difcover  that  I  was  not  born 
to  great  wealth ;  and,  having  heard  no  other  name  for  hap- 
pinefs,  was  fometimes  inclined  to  repine  at  my  condition. 
But  my  mother  always  relieved  me,  by  faying,  that  there  was 
money  enough  in  the  family,  that  it  was  good  to  be  of  kin  to 
means ,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pleafe  my  friends,  and 
I  might  come  to  hold  up  my  head  with  the  beft  fquire  in  the 
country. 

Thefe  fplendid  expectations  arofe  from  our  alliance  to  three 
perfons  of  confiderable  fortune.  My  mother’s  aunt  had  at¬ 
tended  on  a  lady,  who,  when  fhe  died,  rewarded  her  officiouf- 
nefs  and  fidelity  with  a  large  legacy.  My  father  had  two  re¬ 
lations,  of  whom  one  had  broken  his  indentures  and  run  to 
fea,  from  whence,  after  an  abfence  of  thirty  years,  he  return¬ 
ed  with  ten  thoufand  pounds  :  and  the  other  had  lured  an 
heirefs  out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her  firft  child, 
had  left  him  her  effate,  on  which  he  lived  without  any  other 
care  than  to  collect  his  rents,  and  preferve  from  poachers  that 
game  which  he  could  not  kill  himfelf. 

Thefe  hoarders  of  money  were  vifited  and  courted  by  all 
who  had  any  pretence  to  approach  them,  and  received  prefents 
and  compliments  from  coufins  who  could  fcarcely  tell  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  relation.  But  we  had  peculiar  advantages 
which  encouraged  us  to  hope,  that  we  fhould  by  degrees 
fupplant  our  competitors.  My  father,  by  his  profeffion, 
made  himfelf  neceffary  in  their  affairs  ;  for  the  failor  and  the 
chambermaid,  he  inquired  out  mortgages  and  fecurities, 
and  wrote  bonds  and  contracts ;  and  had  endeared  himfelf  to 
the  old  woman,  who  once  rafhly  lent  an  hundred  pounds 
without  confulting  him,  by  informing  her,  that  her  debtor 
was  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  polling  fo  expediti- 
oufly  with  an  execution,  that  all  the  other  creditors  were  de¬ 
frauded. 

T o  the  fquire  he  was  a  kind  of  fteward,  and  had  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  his  office  by  his  addrefs  in  railing  the  rents, 
his  inflexibility  in  diftreffing  the  tardy  tenants,  and  his  acute- 
nefs  in  fetting  the  parifh  free  from  burthenfome  inhabitants,  by 
Ihifting  them  off  to  fome  other  fettlement, 

Bufinefs 
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Bufinefs  made  frequent  attendance  neceflary;  truft  foon  pro¬ 
duced  intimacy;  andfuccefs  gaVea  claim  to  kindnefs  ;fo  that  we 
had  opportunity  to  pradife  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  en¬ 
dearment.  My  mother,  who  could  not  fupport  the  thought 
of  lofing  any  thing,  determined,  that  all  their  fortunes  fhould 
centre  in  me  ;  and,  in  the  profecution  of  her  fchemes,  took 
care  to  inform  me  that  nothing  coji  lejs  than  good  words ,  and 
that  it  is  comfortable  to  leap  into  an  eftate  which  another 
has  got, 

She  trained  me  by  thefe  precepts  to  the  utmoft  duftility  of 
obedience,  and  the  clofeft  attention  to  profit.  At  an  age 
when  other  boys  are  fporting  in  the  fields,  or  murmuring  in 
the  fchool,  I  was  contriving  fome  new  method  of  paying^ my 
court  5  inquiring  the  age  of  my  future  benefa&org ;  or  confi- 
dering  how  I  fhould  employ  their  legacies. 

If  our  eagernefs  of  money  could  have  been  fatisfied  with 
the  pofleflions  of  any  one  of  my  relations,  they  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  obtained  ;  but  as  it  was  impoflible  to  be  always 
prefent  with  all  three,  our  competitors  were  bufy  to  efface 
any  trace  of  afFedlion  which  we  might  have  left  behind  ;and  fince 
there  was  not,  on  any  part,  fuch  fuperiority  of  merit  as 
could  enforce  a  couftant  and  unfhaken  preference,  whoever 
was  the  laft  that  flattered  or  obliged  had,  for  a  time,  the 
ufcendant. 

My  relations  maintained  a  regular  exchange  of  courtefy, 
took  care  to  mifs  no  occafion  of  condolence  or  congratula¬ 
tion,  and  fent  presents  at  ftated  times,  but  had  in  their  hearts 
not  much  efteem  for  one  another.  The  feamen  looked  with 
contempt  upon  the  fquire  as  a  milkfop  and  a  landman,  who 
had  lived  without  knowing  the  points  of  the  compafs,  or 
feeing  any  part  of  the  world  beyond  the  county-town ;  and 
whenever  they  met,  would  talk  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and 
circies  and  tropicks,  would  fcarcely  tell  him  the  hour  without 
feme  mention  of  the  horizon  and  meridian,  nor  fhew  him  the 
news  without  detedfing  his  ignorance  of  the  fituationof  other 
Countries. 

The  fquire  confidered  the  failor  as  a  rude  uncultivated  fa- 
vage,  with  little  more  of  human  than  his  form,  and  diverted 
himfelf  with  his  ignorance  of  all  common  objedis  and  affairs  ; 
when  he  could  perfuade  him  to  go  into  the  field,  he  always 
expofed  him  to  the  lportfmen,  by  fending  him  to  look  for 
game  in  improper  places  ;  and  once  prevailed  upon  him  to  be 
prefent  at  the  races,  only  that  he  might  fhow  the  gentlemen 
how  a  failor  fat  upon  a  horfe. 
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The  old  gentlewoman  thought  herfelf  wifer  than  both,  for 
fhe  lived  with  no  fervant  but  a  maid,  and  faved  her  money. 
The  others  were  indeed  fufficiently  frugal ;  but  the  fquire 
could  not  live  without  dogs  and  horfes,  and  the  failor  never 
fuffered  the  day  to  pafs  but  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  which, 
as  he  was  not  critical  in  the  choice  of  his  company,  every 
man  was  welcome  that  could  roar  out  a  catch,  or  tell  a 
Rory. 

All  thefe,  however,  I  was  to  pleafe ;  an  arduous  talk ;  but 
what  will  not  youth  and  avarice  undertake  ?  I  had  an  unre- 
fifting  fupplenefs  of  temper,  and  an  unfatiable  wilh  for  riches  j 
I  was  perpetually  inftigated  by  the  ambition  of  my  parents, 
and  alii  ft  ed  occafionally  by  their  inftructions.  What  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  enabled  me  to  perform,  ftiall  be  told  in  the  next 
letter  of, 

Yours,  See. 

CAPTA,TOR. 


Numb.  198.  Saturday,  February  8,  175?. 

Nil  mihi  das  vivas,  dicis  pojl  fata  daturum. 

Si  non  infanis,  feis,  Maro,  quid  cupiam.  Mart. 

You’ve  told  me,  Maro ,  whilft  you  live, 

You'd  not  a  lingle  penny  give, 

But  that  whene’er  you  chance  to  die, 

You’d  leave  a  handfome  legacy: 

You  muft  be  mad  beyond  redrefs, 

If  my  next  wilb  you  cannot  guefs.  F.  Lewi*. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

You  ,  who  muft  have  obferved  the  inclination  which  afc- 
moft  every  man,  however  inactive  or  infignificant,  difeovers 
of  reprefentmg  his  life  as  diftinguilhed  by  extraordinary  events, 
will  not  wonder  that  Captator  thinks  his  narrative  important 
enough  to  be  continued.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  foi 
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thcrfe  to  teafe  their  companions  with  their  hiftory,  who  have 
neither  done  nor  fuffered  any  thing  that  can  excite  curiofity, 
or  afford  inftrudtion. 

As  I  was  taught  to  flatter  with  the  fir  ft  e  flays  offpeech,  and 
had  very  early  ioit  even’  other  path  on  in  the'defire  of  money, 

1  began  my  purfuit  with  omens  of  fuccefs  ;  for  I  divided  my 
offjcioufnefs  io  judicioufly  among  my  relations,  that  I  was 
equally  the  favourite  of  all.  When  any  of  them  entered 
the  door,  I  went  to  welcome  him  with  raptures ;  when  he 
went  away,  I  hung  down  my  head,  and  fometimes  intreated 
logo  with  him  with  fo  much  importunity,  that  I  very  narrow¬ 
ly  tfcaped  a  confent  which  I  dreaded  in  my  heart.  When  at 
2 n  annual  entertainment  they  were  all  together,  I  had  a  harder 
talk  ;  but  plied  them  fo  impartially  with  carefles,  that  none 
could  charge  me  with  neglect ;  and  when  they  were  wearied 
with  mv  fondnefs  and  civilities,  I  was  always  difmifled  with 
money  to  buy  plaything?. 

Life  cannot  be  kept  at  a  ftand ;  the  years  of  innocence  and 
prattle  were  foon  at  an  end,  and  other  qualifications  were  ne- 
celfary  to  recommend  me  to  continuance  of  kindnefs.  It 

j 

luckily  happened  that  none  of  my  friends  had  high  notions  of 
book-learning.  The  faiior  hated  to  fee  tall  hoys  Abut  up  in 

2  fchocl,  when  they  might  more  properly  be  feeing  the  world, 
and  making  their  fortunes  ;  and  was  of  opinion,  that  when 
the  firft  rules  of  arithmetick  were  known,  all  that  was  ne- 
cefiarv  to  make  a  man  complete  might  be  learned  on  fhip- 
bo2rd.  The  fquire  only  infifted,  that  fo  much  fcholarfhip 
was  indifpenfably  neceffary,  as  might  confer  ability  to  draw 
2leafe  and  read  the  court-hands;  and  the  old  chambermaid 
declared  loudlv  her  contempt  of  bocks,  and  her  opinion  that 
thev  only  took  the  head  off  the  main  chance. 

To  unite,  as  well  as  we  could,  all  their  fyftems,  I  was 
bred  at  home.  Each  was  taught  to  believe,  that  I  followed 
bis  directions,  and  1  gained  likewife,  as  my  mother  obferved, 
this  advantage,  that  I  was  always  in  the  way ;  for  fhe  had 
known  many  favourite  children  fent  to  fchools  or  academies, 
and  forgotten. 

As  I  grew  fitter  to  be  trufted  to  my  own  difcretion,  I  was 
often  difpatched  upon  various  pretences  to  vifit  my  relations, 
with  directions  from  mv  parents  how  to  ingratiate  myfelf,  and 
drive  away  competitors. 

I  was,  from  my  infancy,  confidered  by  the  faiior  as  a  prcr- 
m'ifina:  genius,  bccaufe  I  liked  punch  better  than  wine  ;  and  I 
took  care  to  improve  this  prepofleinon  by  continual  enquiries 
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about  the  art  of  navigation,  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  in  dif¬ 
ferent  climates,  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  dangers  of  Ship¬ 
wreck.  I  admired  the  courage  of  the  feamen,  and  gained  his 
heart  by  importuning  him  for  a  recit.d  of  his  adventures,  and 
a  light  of  Ins  foreign  curiofities.  I  liftened  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  clofe  attention  to  ftories  which  I  could  already  repeat, 
and  at  the  dole  never  failed  to  exprefs  my  refolution  to  vifit 
diftant  countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cowards  and  drones 
that  fpend  all  their  lives  in  their  native  parifh  ;  though  I  had  in 
reality  no  defire  of  any  thing  but  money,  nor  ever  felt  the 
ftimulations  of  curiohty  or  ardour  of  adventure,  but  would 
contentedly  have  palled  the  years  of  Nejlor  in  receiving  rents, 
and  lending  upon  mortgages. 

The  fquire  I  was  able  to  pleafe  with  lefs  hypocrify,  for  I 
really  thought  it  pleafant  enough  to  kill  the  game  and  eat  it. 
Some  arts  of  falfehood,  however,  the  hunger  of  gold  perfuaded 
me  to  pradife,  by  which,  though  no  other  mifcbief  was  pro¬ 
duced,  the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  yitiated,  and  the  reve¬ 
rence  for  truth  gradually  deftroyed.  I  fometimes  purchafed 
filh,  and  pretended  to  have  caught  them;  I  hired  the  country¬ 
men  to  fhew  me  partridges,  and  then  gave  my  uncle  intelligence 
of  their  haunt ;  1  learned  the  feats  of  hares  at  night,  and  dif- 
covered  them  in  the  morning  with  fagacity  that  raifed  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  old  fportfmen.  One  only  obftrudion  to 
the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I  could  never  fully  fur- 
mount;  I  was  naturally  a  coward,  and  was  therefore  always 
left  fhamefully  behind,  when  there  was  a  necefiity  to  leap  a 
hedge,  to  fwim  a  river,  or  force  the  horfes  to  their  utmoft 
fpeed ;  but  as  thefe  exigencies  did  not  frequently  happen,  I 
maintained  my  honour  with  fufficient  fuccefs,  and  was  never 
left  out  of  a  hunting  party. 

The  old  chambermaid  was  not  fo  certainly,  nor  fo  eafily 
pleafed,  for  fhe  had  no  predominant  paffion  but  avarice,  and 
was  therefoi e  cold  and  inacceffible.  She  had  no  conception 
of  any  virtue  in  a  young  man  but  that  of  faving  his  money. 
When  fhe  heard  of  my  exploits  in  the  field,  fhe  would  fhake 
her  head,  inquire  how  much  I  fhould  be  the  richer  for  all  my 
performances,  and  lament  that  fuch  fums  fhould  be  fpent 
upon  dogs  and  horfes.  If  the  failor  told  her  of  my  inclina¬ 
tion  to  travel,  fhe  was  fure  there  was  no  place  like  England, 
and  could  not  imagine  why  any  man  that  can  live  in  his  own 
country  fhould  leave  it.  This  fallen  and  frigid  being  I  found 
means  however  to  propitiate  by  frequent  commendations  of 
frugality,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid  expence* 
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From  the  failor  was  our  firft  and  moil;  confiderable  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the  chamber-maid,  and  older  than 
the  fquire.  He  was  fo  awkward  and  bafhful  among  women, 
that  we  concluded  him  fecure  from  matrimony ;  and  the  noify 
fondnefs  with  which  he  ufed  to  welcome  me  to  his  houfe,  made 
us  imagine  that  he  would  look  out  for  no  other  heir,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently  for  his  death.  But  in 
the  rnidft  of  our  triumph,  my  uncle  faluted  us  one  morning 
with  a  cry  of  tranfport,  and  clapping  his  hand  hard  on  my 
fhoulder,  told  me,  I  was  a  happy  fellow  to  have  a  friend  like 
him  in  the  world,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out  for  a  voyage  with 
one  of  his  old  acquaintances.  I  turned  pale  and  trembled ; 
my  father  told  him,  that  he  believed  my  conftiturion  not  fitted 
to  the  fea  ;  and  my  mother  burfting  into  tears,  cried  out,  that 
her  heart  would  break  if  fhe  loft  me.  All  this  had  no  efFeCt ; 
the  failor  was  wholly  infufceptive  of  the  fofter  paffions,  and, 
without  regard  to  tears  or  arguments,  perfifted  in  his  refolu- 
tion  to  make  me  a  man. 

We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance,  and  preparations 
were  accordingly  made.  I  took  leave  of  my  friends  with 
great  alacrity,  proclaimed  the  beneficence  of  my  uncle  with 
the  higheft  ftrains  of  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportu¬ 
nity  now  put  into  my  hands  of  gratifying  my  thirft  of  know¬ 
ledge.  But  a  week  before  the  day  appointed  for  my  departure 
I  fell  fick  by  my  mother’s  direction,  and  refufed  all  food 
but  what  fhe  privately  brought  me ;  whenever  my  uncle  vifited 
me  I  was  lethargick  or  delirious,  but  took  care  in  my  raving 
fits  to  talk  incefiantly  of  travel  and  merchandize.  The  00m 
was  kept  dark  ;  the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots  ; 
my  mother  was  with  difficulty  perfuacied  not  to  endanger 
her  life  with  nodfurnal  attendance  ;  my  father  lamented  the 
lofs  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage;  and  fuch  fuperfluity  of  arti¬ 
fices  was  employed,  as  perhaps  might  have  difcovered  the 
cheat  to  a  man  of  penetration.  But  the  failor,  unacquainted 
with  fubtilties  and  ftratagems,  was  ealily  deluded  ;  and  as  the 
fh ip  could  not  flay  for  my  recovery,  fold  the  cargo,  and  left 
me  to  re-eftabiifh  my  health  atleifure. 

I  was  fent  to  regain  my  flefli  in  a  purer  air,  left  it  fhould 
appear  never  to  have  been  wafted,  and  in  two  months  re¬ 
turned  to  deplore  my  difappointment.  My  uncle  pitied  my 
dejedfion,  and  bid  me  prepare  my  ft  if  againft  next  year,  for 
no  land  lubber  fhould  touch  his  money. 

A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  perhaps  fome  new 
ftratagem  might  have  fuccceded  another  fpring  ;  but  my  uncle 
unhappily  made  amorous  advances  to  my  mother’s  maid,  who, 
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to  promote  fo  advantageous  a  match,  difcovered  the  fecret 
with  which  only  {he  had  been  intrufted.  He  {formed,  and 
raved,  and  declaring  that  he  would  have  heirs  of  his  own,  and 
not  give  his  fubftance  to  cheats  and  cowards,  married  the  girl 
in  two  days,  and  has  now  four  children. 

Cowardice  is  always  fcorned,  and  deceit  univerfally  detefted. 
I  found  my  friends,  if  not  wholly  alienated,  at  leaft  cooled 
in  their  affe&ion ;  the  fquire,  though  he  did  not  wholly 
difcard  me,  was  lefs  fond,  and  often  enquired  when  I  would 
go  to  fea.  I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  infults,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  rekindle  his  kindnefs  by  affiduity  and  refpedl ;  but 
all  my  care  was  vain ;  he  died  without  a  will,  and  the  eftate 
devolved  to  the  legal  heir. 

Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  parents  condemned  me  to  fpend  in 
flattery  and  attendance  thofe  years  in  which  I  might  have  been 
qualified  to  place  myfelf  above  hope  or  fear.  I  am  arrived  at 
manhood  without  any  ufeful  art  or  generous  fentiment ;  and, 
if  the  old  woman  fhould  likewife  at  laft  deceive  me,  am  in 
danger  at  once  of  beggary  and  ignorance. 

I  am,  SsV. 

CAPTATOR. 
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Numb.  199.  Tuesday,  February  11,  1752. 

Decolor ,  obfcurus,  vilis,  non  ille  repexam 
Cefariem  regum ,  nec  Candida  virginis  ornat 
Co/la,  nec  infigni  fplendet per  cingula  morfu  ; 

Sed  nova  fi  nigri  videos  miracula  faxi, 

Dune  fuperat  pulchros  cultus ,  icf  quicquid  Eois 

Indus  littoribus  rubra  ferutatur  in  alga.  Claudianvs. 

Obfcure,  unpris’d,  and  dark,  the  magnet  lies, 

Nor  lures  the  fearch  of  avaricious  eyes, 

Nor  binds  the  neck,  nor  fparkles  in  the  hair, 

Nor  dignifies  the  great,  nor  decks  the  fair. 

But  fearch  the  wonders  of  the  dufky  ftone, 

And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdone. 

Each  grace  of  form,  each  ornament  of  ftate. 

That  decks  the  fair,  or  dignifies  the  great. 

To  the  RAMBLER. 

S  I  R, 

Though  you  have  feldom  digrefied  from  moral  fub- 
jefts,  I  fuppofe  you  are  not  fo  rigorous  or  cynical  as  to  deny 
the  value  or  ufefulnefs  of  natural  philofophy;  or  to  have 
lived  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  without  any  at¬ 
tention  to  the  wonders  every  day  produced  by  the  pokers  of 
magnetifm  and  the  wheels  of  electricity.  At  leaft,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  that,  lince  nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
moral  excellence  than  envy,  you  will  not  refufe  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  others,  merely  becaufe  you  cannot  partake 
of  their  enjoyments. 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  your  ignorance  has  not  made 
you  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  I  offer  you  the  honour  of  in¬ 
troducing  to  the  notice  of  the  publick,  an  adept,  who  having 
long  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is  not  willing,  like 
too  many  of  his  predecelfors,  to  conceal  his  fecrets  in  the 
grave. 

Many  have  fignaf.zed  themfelves  by  melting  their  eftates 
in  crucibles.  I  was  born  to  no  fortune,  and  therefore  had 
only  my  mind  and  body  to  devote  to  knowledge,  and  the  gra¬ 
titude 
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titude  of  pofterity  will  atteft,  that  neither  mind  nor  body 
have  been  {pared.  I  have  fat  whole  weeks  without  fleep  by 
the  fide  of  an  athanor,  to  watch  the  moment  of  projection^ 
1  have  made  the  firft  experiment  in  nineteen  diving  engines 
of  new  conftruCtion  ;  I  have  fallen  eleven  times  IpeeeMefs 
under  the  fhoclc  of  electricity ;  I  have  twice  diflocated  my 
limbs,  and  once  fractured  my  fkull,  in  elfaying  to  fly;  2nd 
four  times  endangered  my  life  by  fubmitting  to  the  transfufion 
of  blood. 

In  the  firft  period  of  .my  ftudies,  I  exerted  the  powers  of 
my  body  more  than  thofe  of  my  mind,  and  was  not  without 
hopes  that  fame  might  be  purchafed  by  a  few  broken  bones 
without  the  toil  of  thinking;  but  having  been  lhattered  by 
fome  violent  experiments,  and  conftrained  to  confine  myfelf 
to  my  books,  I  palled  fix  and  thirty  years  in  fearching>  the 
treafures  of  ancient  wifdom,  but  am  at  laft  amply  recompenf. 
ed  for  all  my  perfevearnce. 

The  curiofity  of  the  prefent  race  of  philofophers  having 
been  long  exercifed  upon  eleCIricity,  has  been  lately  transform¬ 
ed  to  magnetifm ;  the  qualities  of  the  loadftone  have  been 
inveftigated,  if  not  with  much  advantage,  yet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe ;  and  as  the  higheft  praife  of  art  is  to  imitate  nature,  I 
hope  no  man  will  think  the  makers  of  artificial  magnets  ce¬ 
lebrated  or  reverenced  above  their  deferts. 

I  have  for  fome  time  employed  myfelf  in  the  fame  practice, 
but  with  deeper  knowledge  and  more  extenfive  views.  While 
my  contemporaries  were  touching  needles  and  railing  weights, 
or  bufying  themfelves  with  inclination  and  variation,  I  'have 
been  examining  thofe  qualities  of  magnetifm  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  accommodation  and  happinefs  of  common  life. 
1  have  left  to  inferior  underftandings  the  care  of  conducting 
the  failor  through  the  hazards  of  the  ocean,  and  referr  ed  to 
myfelf  the  more  difficult  and  iliuftrious  province  of  pre- 
ferving  the  connubial  compact  from  violation,  and  kiting 
mankind  free  for  ever  from  the  danger  of  fuppofititious  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  torments  of  fruitlefs  vigilance  and  anxious  fuf- 
picion. 

I  o  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praife  is  unworthy  of  z  phi- 
kfopher ;  I  fhall  therefore  openly  confefs,  that  I  owe  the 
firft  hint  of  this  ineftimable  fecret  to  the  Rabbi  Abraham 
Bm  Hannafe ,  who,  in1  his  treatife  of  precious  ftones,  has  left 
this  account  of  the  magnet:  Ms'nbitpn,  &c.  «  The  cala- 

mita,  or  loadftone  that  attracts  iron,  produces  many  bad 
u  fontafies  in  man.  Women  fly  from  this  ftone.  If  there- 

“  fore 
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*£  fore  any  hufband  be  difturbed  with  jealoufy,  and  fear  left 
u  his  wife  converfes  with  other  men,  let  him  lay  this  ftone 
“  upon  her  while  fhe  is  afleep.  If  fhe  be  pure,  fhe  will, 
“  when  fhe  wakes,  clafp  her  hufband  fondly  in  her  arms; 
“  but  if  fhe  be  guilty,  fhe  will  fall  out  of  bed,  and  run 
“  away.” 

When  firft  I  read  this  wonderful  paflage,  I  could  not  eafily 
conceive  why  it  had  remained  hitherto  unregarded  in  fuch  a 
zealous  competition  for  magnetical  fame.  It  would  furely  be 
unjuft  to  fufpeft  that  any  of  the  candidates  are  ftrangers  to  the 
name  or  works  of  Rabbi  Abraham ,  or  to  conclude,  from  a 
late  edift  of  the  royal  fociety  in  favour  of  the  Englijb  lan¬ 
guage,  that  philofophy  and  literature  are  no  longer  to  aft  in 
concert.  Yet,  how  fhould  a  quality  foufeful  efcape  promul- 

fation  but  by  the  obfcurity  of  the  language  in  which  it  was 
elivered  ?  Why  are  footmen  and  chambermaids  paid  on 
every  fide  for  keeping  fecrets  which  no  caution  nor  expence 
could  fecure  from  the  all-penetrating  magnet?  Or,  why 
are  fo  many  witneffes  fummoned,  and  fo  many  artifices  prac- 
tifed,  to  difcover  what  fo  eafy  an  experiment  would  infallibly 
reveal  ? 

Full  of  this  perplexity,  I  read  the  lines  of  Abraham  to  a 
friend,  who  advifed  me  not  to  expofe  my  life  by  a  mad  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  love  of  fame ;  he  warned  me  by  the  fate  of 
Orpheus ,  that  knowledge  or  genius  could  give  no  protection 
to  the  invader  of  female  prerogatives  ;  allured  me  that  neither 
the  armour  of  Achilles ,  nor  the  antidote  of  Mithridates , 
would  be  able  to  preferve  me ;  and  counfelled  me,  if  I  could 
not  live  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  acquifition  of  uni- 
verfal  empire,  in  which  the  honour  would  perhaps  be  equal, 
and  the  danger  certainly  be  lefs. 

I,  a  folitary  ftudent,  pretend  not  to  much  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  am  unwilling  to  think  it  fo  generally  corrupt,  as 
that  a  fcheme  for  the  deteftion  of  incontinence  fhould  bring 
any  danger  upon  its  inventor.  My  friend  has  indeed  told 
me  that  all  the  women  will  be  my  ehemies,  and  that  how¬ 
ever  I  flatter  myfelf  with  hopes  of  defence  from  the  men,  I  fhall- 
certainly  find  myfelf  deferted  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Of  the 
young  men,  faid  he,  fome  will  be  afraid  of  fharing  the  dif- 
grace  of  their  mothers,  and  fome  the  danger  of  their  mif- 
treffes ;  of  t'hofe  who  are  married,  part  are  already  convinced 
of  the  falfehood  of  their  wives,  and  part  fhut  their  eyes  to 
avoid  conviftion  ;  few  ever  fought  for  virtue  in  marriage,  and 
therefore  few  will  try  whether  they  have  found  it.  Almoft 
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every  man  is  carelefs  or  timorous,  and  to  truft  is  eafier  and 
Safer  than  to  examine. 

Thefe  obfervations  difcouraged  me,  till  I  began  to  confider 
what  reception  I  was  likely  to  find  among  the  ladies,  whom 
I  have  reviewed  under  the  three  claffes  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  I  may  obtain  fome  count, 
tenance  among  them.  The  fingle  ladies  I  fuppofe  universally 
ready  to  patronize  my  method,  by  which  connubial  wicked¬ 
ness  may  be  detected,  Since  no  woman  marries  with  a  pre¬ 
vious  defign  to  be  unfaithSul  to  her  huSband.  And  to  keep 
them  Steady  in  my  cauSe,  I  promiSe  never  to  Sell  one  of 
my  magnets  to  a  man  who  Steals  a  girl  from  School ;  marries 
a  woman  forty  years  younger  than  himfelf;  or  employs 
the  authority  of  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her  own 
confent. 

Among  the  married  ladies,  notwifManding  the  infmuaticns 
of  Slander,  yet  I  refolve  to  believe,  that  the  greater  part  are 
my  friends,  and  am  at  leaft  convinced,  that  they  who  demand 
the  teSt,  and  appear  «n  my  fide,  will  fupply,  by  their  fpirit, 
the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  and  that  their  enemies  will 
Shrink  and  quake  at  the  fight  of  a  magnet,  as  the  Slaves  of 
Scythia  fled  from  the  fcourge. 

The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour  by  their 
curiofity,  if  not  by  their  virtue;  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
women  who  have  outlived  their  hufbands,  always  think  them- 
felves  entitled  to  fuperintend  the  conduct  of  young  wives  ; 
and  as  they  are  themfelves  in  no  danger  from  this  magnetick 
trial,  I  Shall  expedt  them  to  be  eminently  and  unanimously 
zealous  in  recommending  it. 

With  theSe  hopes  I  Shall,  in  a  Short  time,  offer  to  Sale  mag¬ 
nets  armed  with  a  particular  metallick  compofition,  which  con¬ 
centrates  their  virtue,  and  determines  their  agency.  It  is 
known  that  the  efficacy  of  the  magnet,  in  common  operations, 
depends  much  upon  its  armature,  and  it  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  a  Stone,  naked  or  caSed  only  in  the  common  manner, 
will  diScover  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  by  Rabbi  Abraham . 
The  Secret  of  this  metal  I  Shall  carefully  conceal,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  am  not  afraid  of  imitators,  nor  Shall  trouble  the  offices 
with  Solicitations  for  a  patent. 

I  Shall  fell  them  of  different  Sizes,  and  various  degrees  of 
Strength.  I  have  fome  of  a  bulk  proper  to  be  hun^  at  the 
bed’s  head,  as  Scare-crows,  and  fome  So  Small  that  they  may 
be  eafily  concealed.  Some  I  have  ground  into  oval  forms  to 
be  hung  at  watches ;  and  fome,  for  the  curious,  I  have  fet 
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in  wedding-rings,  that  ladies  may  never  want  an  atteftation 
of  their  innocence.  Some  I  can  produce  fo  fluggifh  and 
inert,  that  they  will  not  a£t  before  the  third  failure ;  and 
others  fo  vigorous  and  animated,  that  they  exert  their  influ¬ 
ence  againft  unlawful  wifhes,  if  they  have  been  willingly 
and  deliberately  indulged.  As  it  is  my  practice  honeftly  to 
tell  mycuftomers  the  properties  of  my  magnets,  I  can  judge 
by  their  choice  of  the  delicacy  of  their  lentiments.  Many 
have  been  content  to  fpare  coft  by  purchafing  only  the  loweft 
degree  of  efficacy,  and  all  have  ftarted  with  terror  from 
thofe  which  operate  upon  the  thoughts.  One  young  lady 
only  fitted  on  a  ring  of  the  ftrongeft  energy,  and  declared 
that  lhe  fcorned  to  feparate  her  wifhes  from  her  adls,  or 
allow  herfelf  to  think  what  fhe  was  forbidden  to  pradtife. 

I  am,  &c. 
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Numb.  200.  Saturday,  February  15,  1752. 

Nemo  petit  rtiodicis  qua  rrittebantur  amicis 

A  Seneca,  qua  Pifo  bonus ,  qua  Cotta  folebat 

Largtri,  nempe  et  titulis  et  fafcibus  olirn 

Major  habebatur  donandi  gloria  ;  fohim 

Pofcimusut  canes  civiliter  ;  hoc  face,  et  ejlo 

EJlo,  et  nunc  multi,  dives  tibi,  pauper  amicis .  Juv. 

No  man  experts  (for  who  fo  much  a  fot 
VV ho  has  the  times  he  lives  in  fo  forgot  f) 

What  Seneca,  what  Pifo  us'd  to  fend, 

To  raifeor  to  fiipport  a  finking  friend. 

Thofe  godlike  men,  to  wanting  virtue  kind, 

Bounty  well  plac’d,  preferr'd,  and  well  defign’d, 

To  all  their  titles,  all  that  height  of  povv'r," 

Which  turds  the  brains  of  fools,  and  fools  alone  adore. 
When  your  poor  client  is  condemn'd  t’  attend, 

'Tis  all  we  afk,  receive  him  as  a  friend  ; 

Defcend  to  this,  and  then  we  afk  no  more  ', 

Rich  to  yourfelf,  to  all  befide  be  poor.  ’  Bowles. 


To  the  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

Such  is  the  tendernefs  or  infirmity  of  many  minds,  that 
when  any  affliction  oppreffes  them,  they  have  immediate  re- 
courfe  to  lamentation  and  complaint,  which,  though  it  can 
only  be  allowed  reafonable  when  evils  admit  of  remedy,  and 
then  only  when  addrelfed  to  thofe  from  whom  the  remedy  is 
expe&ed,  yet  feems  only  in  hopelefs  and  incurable  diftrefies 
to  be  natural,  fince  thofe  by  whom  it  is  not  indulged,  ima- 

preffing  it^^  ^  3  P1°°f  °f  extraordinai7  fortitude  by  fup- 

I  am  one  of  thofe  who,  with  the  Sancho  of  Servant™ . 
leave  to  hIgher  charafters  the  merit  of  fuffering  in  filence, 
and  give  vent  without  lcruple  to  any  forrow  that  fwells  in 
my  heart.  It  is  therefore  to  me  a  fevere  aggravation  of  a 
calamity,  when  it  is  fuch  as  in  the  common  opinion  will 
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not  juftify  the  acerbity  of  exclamation,  or  fupport  the  folem- 
nity  of  vocal  grief.  Y et  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man 
of  delicacy,  which  the  unfeeling  world  cannot  be  perfuaded 
to  pity,  and  which,  when  they  are  feparated  from  their  pecu¬ 
liar  and  perfonal  circumftances,  will  never  be  confidered  as 
important  enough  to  claim  attention,  or  deferve  redrefs. 

Of  this  kind  will  appear  to  grofs  and  vulgar  apprehenfions, 
the  miferies  which  I  endured  in  a  morning  vifit  to  Profpero , 
a  man  lately  railed  to  wealth  by  a  lucky  project,  and  too  much 
intoxicated  by  fudden  elevation,  or  too  little  polilhed  by  thought 
and  converfation,  to  enjoy  his  prefent  fortune  with  elegance 
and  decency. 

We  fet  out  in  the  world  together  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
mutually  affifted  each  other  in  our  exigencies,  as  either  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  money  or  influence  beyond  his  immediate  ne- 
ceflities.  You  know  that  nothing  generally  endears  men  fo 
much  as  participation  of  dangers  and  misfortunes  j  I  there¬ 
fore  always  confidered  Profpero  as  united  with  me  in  the 
ftrongelt  league  of  kindnefs,  and  imagined  that  our  friend- 
fhip  was  only  to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  I  felt  at 
his  fudden  fhoot  of  fuccefs  an  honeft  and  difinterefted  joy  ; 
but  as  I  want  no  part  of  his  fuperfluities,  am  not  willing 
to  defcend  from  that  equality  in  which  we  hitherto  have 
lived. 

Our  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  difpenfation  from 
ceremonial  vihts  ;  and  it  was  fo  long  before  I  faw  him  at 
his  new  houfe,  that  he  gently  complained  of  my  negledf,  and 
obliged -me  to  come  on  a  day  appointed.  I  kept  my  pro- 
mife,  but  found  that  the  impatience  of  my  friend  arofe  not 
from  any  defire  to  communicate  his  happinefs,  but  to  enjoy 
his  fuperiority. 

When  I  told  my  name  at  the  doer,  the  footman  went  to 
fee  if  his  mailer  was  at  home,  and,  by  the  tardinefs  of  his 
return,  gave  me  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  time  was  taken  to 
deliberate.  He  then  informed  me,  that  Profpero  defired  my 
company,  and  Ihowed  the  llaircafe  carefully  fecured  by  mats 
from  -the  pollution  of  my  feet.  The  belt  apartments  were 
oftentatioufly  fet  open,  that  I  might  have  a  diftant  view  of 
the  magnificence  which  I  was  not  permitted  to  approach  ; 
and  my  old  friend  receiving  me  with  ail  the  infolence  of  con- 
defeenfion  at  the  top  of  the  flairs,  conduced  me  to  a  back 
room,  where  he  told  me  he  always  breakfafted  when  he  had 
not  great  company. 

On  the  floor  where  we  fat,  lay  a  carpet  covered  with  a 
cloth,  of  which  Profpero  ordered  his  fervant  to  lift  up  a  cor¬ 
ner. 
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nen,  that  I  might  contemplate  the  brightnefs  Of  the  colours, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  texture,  and  afked  me  whether  I  had 
ever  feen  any  thing  fo  fine  before  ?  I  did  not  gratify  his 
folly  With  any  outcries  of  admiration,  but  coldly  bad  the  foot¬ 
man  let  down  the  cloth. 

We  then  fat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that  pride  was 
glutted  with  perfection,  when  Profpero  defired  that  I  would 
give  the  fervant  leave  to  adjuft  the  cover  of  my  chair,  which 
was  flipt  a  little  afide  to  fhow  the  damafk ;  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  befpoke  ordinary  chairs  for  common  ufe,  but  had 
been  difappointed  by  his  tradefman.  I  put  the  chair  afide 
with  my  foot,  and  drew  another  fo  haftily,  that  I  was  en¬ 
treated  not  fo  rumple  the  carpet.. 

Brealcfaft  was  at  laft  fet,  and  as  I  was  not  willing  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  peeviflmefs  that  began  to  feize  me,  I  commended 
the  tea;  Profpero  then  told- me,  that  another  time  I  fhould 
tafte  his  fineft  fort,  but  that  he  had  only  a  very  fmall  quantity 
rerfiaifiing,  and  referved  it  for  thofe  whom  he  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  treat  with  particular  refpeCt. 

While  we  were  converfing  upon  fuch  fubje&s  as  imagination 
happened  to  fuggeft,  he  frequently  digrefied  into  directions  to 
the  fervant  that  waited,  or  made  a  flight  enquiry  after  the 
jeweller  or  filver-fmith  ;  and  once,  as  I  wras  purfuing  an  aro-u- 
ment  with  fome  degree  of  earneftnefs,  he  ftarted  from  Ifis 
pofture  of  attention,  and  ordered,  that  if  lord  Lofty  called 
on  him  that  morning,  he  fhould  be  fhown  into  the  belt 
parlour.  ' 

My  patience  was  not  yet  wholly  fubdued.  I  was  willing 
to  promote  his  fatisfadtion,  and  therefore  obferved,  that  the 
figures  on  the  china  were  eminently  pretty.  Profpero  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  calling  for  his  Drefden  china,  which, 
fays  he,  I  always  afTociate  with  my  chafed  tea-kettle.  The 
cups  were  brought ;  I  once  refolved  not  to  have  looked  upon 
them,  but  my  curiofity  prevailed.  When  I  had  examined 
them  a  little,  Profpero  defired  me  to  fet  them  down,  for  they 
who  were  accuftomed  only  to  common  difhes,  feldom  handled 
china  with  much  care.  You  will,  I  hope,  commend  my 
philofophy,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  dafh  his  baubles 
to  the  ground. 

He  was  now’  fo  much  elevated  with  his  own  greatnefs, 
that  he  thought  fome  humility  necefiary  to  avert  the  glance 
of  envy,  and  therefore  told  me,  with  an  air  of  foft  compo- 
fure,  that  I  was  not  to  eftimate  life  by  external  appearance, 
that  all  thefe  finning  acquifitions  had  added  little  to  his  hap- 
pinefs,  that  he  ft  ill  remembered  with  pleafure  the  days  in 
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which  he  and  I  were  upon  the  level,  and  had  often,  in  the 
moment  of  reflection,  been  doubtful,  whether  he  fhould  lofe 
much  by  changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

I  began  now  to  be  afraid  left  his  pride  fhould,  by  filence 
and  fubmiffion,  be  emboldened  to  infults  that  could  not  eafily 
be  borne,  and  therefore  coolly  confidered,  how  I  fhould  re- 
prefs  it  without  fuch  bitternefs  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  un¬ 
willing  to  ufe.  But  he  interrupted  my  meditation,  by  aflcing 
leave  to  be  dreffed,  and  told  me,  that  he  had  promifed  to 
attend  fome  ladies  in  the  park,  and,  if  I  was  going  the  fame 
way,  would  take  me  in  his  chariot.  I  had  no  inclination 
to  any  other  favours,  and  therefore  left  him  without  any 
intention  of  feeing  him  again,  unlefs  fome  misfortune  fhould 
reftore  his  underftanding. 

I  am,  lAc. 

A  S  P  E  R. 

Though  I  am  not  wholly  infenfible  of  the  provocations 
which  my  correfpondent  has  received,  I  cannot  altogether 
commend  the  keennefs  of  his  refentment,  nor  encourage  him 
to  perfift  in  his  refolution  of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with 
his  old  acquaintance.  One  of  the  golden  precepts  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  directs,  that  a  friend  Jkould  not  be  hated  for  his 
little  faults ;  and  furel  v  he,  upon  whom  nothing  worfe  can 
be  charged,  than  that  he  mats  his  flairs,  and  covers  his 
carpet,  and  fets  out  his  finery  to  fhow  before  thofe  whom 
he  does  not'  admit  to  ufe  it,  has  yet  committed  nothing  that 
fhould  exclude  him  from  common  degrees  of  kindnefs. 
Such  improprieties  often  proceed  rather  from  ftupidity  than 
malice.  Thofe  who  thus  fhine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced 
merely  by  cuftom  and  example,  ancl  neither  examine,  nor 
are  qualified  to  examine,  the  motives  of  their  own  practice, 
or  to  ftate  the  nice  limits  between  elegance  and  oftentation. 
They  are  often  innocent  of  the  pain  which  their  vanity  pro¬ 
duces,  and  infult  others  when  they  have  no  worfe  purpofe 
than  to  pleafe  themfelves. 

He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  always  endanger 
his  quiet.  Of  thofe  with  whom  nature  and  virtue  oblige  us 
to  converfe,  fome  are  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  pjeafing,  and 
offend  when  they  defign  to  carefs ;  fome  are  negligent,  and 
gratify  themfelves  without  regard  to  the  quiet  of  another ; 
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Jome,  perhaps,  are  malicious,  and  feel  no  greater  fatisfa&ion 
in  profperity,  than  that  of  raifing  envy  and  trampling  in¬ 
feriority.  But  whatever  be  the  motive  of  infult,  it  is  always 
beft  to  overlook  it,  for  folly  fcarcely  can  deferve  refentment, 
and  malice  is  punifhed  by  neglect. 


Numb.  201.  Tuesday,  February  18,  1752. 

-  Sanffus  haberi 

Promiflique  tenax  dials  fadifque  mereris  ? 

■dgnofco  procerem.  Jur. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true ; 

Be  juft  in  all  you  fay,  and  all  you  do  ; 

Whatever  be  your  birth,  you’re  fure  to  be 

A  peer  of  the  firft  magnitude  to  me.  Stepney. 

n 

-°OTLE  has  obferved,  that  the  excellency  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  facility  of  labour,  would  be  much  promoted, 
if  the  various  expedients  and  contrivances  which  lie  concealed 
in  private  hands,  were  by  reciprocal  communications  made 
generally  known ;  for  there  are  few  operations  that  are  not 
performed  by  one  or  other  with  fome  peculiar  advantages, 
which  though  fingly  of  little  importance,  would  by  conjunc¬ 
tion  and  concurrence  open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give 
new  powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  feveral  moral  excellencies  dif- 
tributed  among  the  different  claffes  of  a  community.  It  wras 
faid  by  Cujacius ,  that  he  never  read  more  than  one  book,  by 
which  he  was  not  inftrufted ;  and  he  that  fhall  enquire  after 
viitue  with  ardour  and  attention,  will  feldom  find  a  man  by 
whole  example  or  fentiments  he  may  not  be  improved. 

Every  profeffio#  has  fome  effential  and  appropriate  virtue, 
wnthout  w'hich  there  can  be  no  hope  of  honour  or  fuccefs, 
and  which,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  cultivated,  confers  within  its 
fphere  of  activity  different  degrees  of  merit  and  reputation. 

As 
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As  the  aftrologers  range  the  fubdivifions  cf  mankind  under 
the  planets  which  they  fuppofe  to  influence  their  lives,  the 
moraiift  may  diftribute  them  according  to  the  virtues  which 
they  neceffarily  pracftife,  and  connder  them  as  dillinguilhed 
by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or  patience. 

So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  fettled  by  time  and 
place,  that  men  may  be  heard  bcafting  in  one  ftreet  of  that 
which  they  would  anxioufly  conceal  in  another.  The  grounds 
of  fcorn  and  efteem,  the  topicks  of  praife  and  fatire,  are 
varied  according  to  the  feveral  virtues  or  vices  which  the 
courfe  of  life  has  difpofed  men  to  admire  or  abhor  ;  but  he 
who  is  folicitous  for  his  own  improvement,  mult  not  be  li¬ 
mited  by  local  reputation,  but  felect  from  every  tribe  of  mor¬ 
tals  their  characteriftical  virtues,  and  conftellate  in  himfelf 
the  fcattered  graces  which  fhine  Angle  in  other  men. 

The  chief  praife  to  which  a  trader  afpires  is  that  of  punc¬ 
tuality,  or  an  exact:  and  rigorous  obfervance  of  commercial 
engagements  ;  nor  is  there  any  vice  of  which  he  fo  much 
dreads  me  imputation,  as  of  negligence  and  inftability.  This 
is  a  quality  which  the  intereft  of  mankind  requires  to  be  dif- 
fufed* through  all  the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  feem  to 
coniider  as  a  vulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition 
of  greatnefs  or  attention  of  wit,  fcarcely  requifite  among 
men  of  gaiety  and  fpirit,  and  fold  at  its  higheft  rate  when  it 
is  facriflced  to  a  frolick  or  ajeft. 

Every  man  has  daily  occafion  to  remark  what  vexations 
arife  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving  one  another.  7  he  ac¬ 
tive  and  vivacious  have  fo  long  difdained  the  reftraints  of 
truth,  thatpromifes  and  appointments  have  loft  their  cogency, 
and  both  parties  neglect  their  ftipulations,  becaufe  each 
concludes  that  they  will  be  broken  by  the  other. 

Negligence  is  firft  admitted  in  fmall  affairs,  and  {Lengthen¬ 
ed  by  petty  indulgences.  He  that  is  not  yet  hardened 
by  cuftom,  ventures  not  on  the  violation  of  important 
engagements,  but  thinks  himfelf  bound  by  his  word  in  cafes 
ef  property  or  danger,  though  he  allows  himfelf  to  forget  at 
■what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park,  or  at  what  tavern 
his  friends  are  expeCting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable,  if  it 
"could  be  reftrained  to  the  play-houfe,  the  ball-room,  or  the 
card-table  ;  yet  even  there  it  is  fufficiently  troublefome,  and 
darkens  thofe  moments  with  expectation,  fufpenfe,  and  re- 
fentment,  which  are  fet  afide  for  pleafure,  and  from  which 
we  naturally  hope  for  unmingled  enjoyment,  and  total  relax¬ 
ation.  But  he  that  luffers  the  flighteft  breach  in  his  mora- 
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lity,  can  feldom  tell  what  fhall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it  {hall 
be  made  ;  when  a  paffage  is  open,  the  influx  of  corruption 
is  every  moment  wearing  down  oppofition,  and  by  flow  degrees 
deludes  the  heart. 

Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively  imagination,  ex- 
tenfive  views,  and  untainted  principles.  His  curiofity  incited 
him  to  range  from  place  to  place,  and  try  all  the  varieties 
of  converfation  ;  his  elegance  of  addrefs  and  fertility  of  ideas, 
gained  him  friends  wherever  he  appeared ;  or  at  leaft  he 
found  the  general  kindnefs  of  reception  aj ways  fhown  to  a 
young  man  wh,ofe  birth  and  fortune  give  him  a  claim  to  no¬ 
tice,  and  who  has  neither  by  vice  or  folly  deftroyed  his  pri¬ 
vileges.  Aliger  was  pleafed  with  this  general  fmiie  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  was  induftrious  to  preferve  it  by  compliance  and  of- 
ficioufnefs,  but  did  not  fuffer  his  dcfire  of  pleafing  to  vitiate 
his  integrity.  It  was  his  eftahiifhed  maxim,  that  a  promife  is 
never  to  be  broken  ;  nor  was  it  without  long  reludfance  that 
he  once  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  away  from  a  ferial  engage¬ 
ment  by  the  importunity  of  another  company. 

He  fpent  the  evening,  as  is  ufual,  in  the  rudiments  of  vice, 
in  perturbation  and  imperfedl  enjoyment,  and  met  his  difap- 
pointed  friends  in  the  morning,  with  confufion  and  excufes. 
His  companions  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fcrupulcus  anxiety, 
laughed  at  his  uneafmefs,  compounded  the  offence  for  a  bottfe, 
gave  him  courage  to  break  his  word  again,  and  again  levied 
the  penalty.  He  ventured  the  fame  experiment  upon  another 
fociety,  and  found  them  equally  ready  to  confider  it  as  a  venial 
fault,  always  incident  to  a  man  of  quicknefs  and  gaiety;  till 
by  degrees,  he  began  to  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
laft  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  {hocked  at  the  turpitude  of 
falfehood.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  promife  his  prefence  at 
diftant  places,  and  if  liftleffhefs  happened  to  creep  upon  him, 
would  fit  at  home  with  great  tranquillity,  and  has  often  funk 
to  fleep  in  a  chair,  while  he  held  ten  tables  in  continual  expec¬ 
tations  of  his  entrance. 

It  was  fo  pleafant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy,  that  he  foon 
difmiffed  his  attention  as  an  ufelefs  incumbrance,  and  refigneji 
himfelf  to  carelefsnefs  and  diffipation,  without  any  regard  to 
the  future  or  the  paft,  or  any  other  motive  of  a&ion  than  the 
impulfe  of  a  fudden  defire,  or  the  attraction  of  immediate  plea- 
fure.  The  abfent  were  immediately  forgotten,  and  the  hopes 
or  fears  felt  by  others,  had  no  influence  upon  his  conduCh  He 
was  in  fpeculation  completely  juft,  but  never  kept  his  promife 
to  a  creditor ;  he  was  benevolent,  but  always  deceived  thofe 
friends  whom  he  undertook  to  patronize  or  aftift  ;  he  was  pru-f 
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dent,  but  lufFered  his  affairs  to  be  embarrafled  for  want  of  regu¬ 
lating  his  accounts  at  ftated  times.  He  courted  a  young  lady, 
and  when  the  fettlements  were  drawn,  took  a  ramble  into  the 
country  on  the  day  appointed  to  fign  them.  He  refolved  to 
travel,  and  fent  his  chefts  on  Ihip-board,  but  delayed  to  fol¬ 
low  them  till  he  loft  his  paflage.  He  was  fummoned  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  caufe  of  great  importance,  and  loitered  on  the  way 
till  the  trial  was  paft.  It  is  faid,  that  when  he  had,  with  great 
expence,  formed  an  intereft  in  a  borough,  his  opponent  con¬ 
trived,  by  fome  agents,  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him 
away  on  the  day  of  eledtion. 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commiflion  of  a  thou- 
fand  crimes,  which  others  lefs  kind  or  civil  would  efcape.  His 
courtefy  invites  application;  his  promifes  produce  depen- 
dance;  he  has  his  pockets  filled  with  petitions,  which  he  in¬ 
tends  fome  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  and  his  table  covered 
with  letters  of  requeft,  with  which  he  purpofes  to  comply;  but 
time  flips  imperceptibly  away,  while  he  is  either  idle  or  bufy  ; 
his  friends  lofe  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon  him  their 
mifcariages  and  calamities. 

This  charadter,  however  contemptible,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Allger.  They  whofe  activity  of  imagination  is  often  fhifting 
thefcenes  of  expectation,  are  frequently  fubjedt  to  fuch  fallies 
of  caprice  as  make  all  their  adtions  fortuitous,  deftroy  the  va¬ 
lue  of  their  friendfhip,  obftrudt  the  efficacy  of  their  virtues, 
and  fet  them  below  the  meaneft  of  thofe  that  perfift  in  their  re- 
folutions,  execute  what  they  defign,  and  perform  what  they 
have  promifed. 
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Numb.  202.  Saturday,  February  22,  1752. 

v/na.'iTU,  SsiAaj  ssvv  o  zr£i/>is  7rgasy««T(JS, 

K«<  «VT«  XS£T0£'p£Ol'r(V  V7rohX/&fictni. 

O  di  fAlTQtUS  T^XTTUV  TTl^ltrKtX'ia-Tt^OV 

*  Ajratra  t’  xvvtx^x,  A xffxfiix,  CaLLIMACHTTS. 

From  no  affliction  is  the  poor  exempt ; 

He  thinks  each  eye  furveys  him  with  contempt, 

Unmanly  poverty  fubdues  the  heart, 

Cankers  each  wound,  and  fharpens  ev’ry  dart.  F.  Lewis. 

.Among  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote  learning, 
and  rectify  judgment,  it  has  been  long  cuftomary  to  complain 
of  the  abufe  of  words,  which  are  often  admitted  to  fignify 
things  fo  different,  that,  inftead  of  affifting  the  underftanding 
as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  they  produce  error,  diffention,  and 
perplexity,  becaufe  what  is  affirmed  in  one  fenfe,  is  received 
in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  fometimes  embarraffes  the  moft  folemn 
controvert  es,  and  obfcures  the  demonftrations  of  fcience,  it 
may  well  be  expected  to  infeft  the  pompous  periods  of  declaim¬ 
ed,  whofe  purpofe  is  often  only  to  amufe  with  fallacies,  and 
change  the  colours  of  truth  and  falfehood  ;  or  the  mufical  com¬ 
petitions  of  poets,  whofe  ffyle  is  profeffedly  figurative,  and 
whofe  art  is  imagined  to  confift  in  diftorting  words  from  their 
original  meaning. 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  reader  “believes  himfelf 
better  to  know  the  import  than  of  poverty  ;  yet  whoever  ftudies 
either  the  poets  or  philofophers,  will  find  fuch  an  account  of 
the  condition  expreffed  by  that  term  as  his  experience  or  ob- 
fervation  will  not  eafily  difeover  to  be  true.  Inftead  of  the 
meannels,  diftrefs,  complaint,  anxiety,  and  dependance,  which 
have  hitherto  been  combined  in  his  ideas  of  poverty,  he 
will  read  of  content,  innocence,  and  cheerfulnefs,  of  health 
and  fafety,  tranquillity  and  freedom  ;  of  pleafures  not  known 
but  to  men  unencumbered  with  poffeffions  ;  and  of  deep  that 
fheds  his  balfamick  anodynes  only  on  the  cottage.  Such  are 
the  bleffings  to  be  obtained  by  the  refignation  of  riches,  that 
kings  might  defeend  from  their  thrones,  and  generals  retire 
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from  a  triumph,  only  to  Humber  undifturbed  in  the  elyfium  ot 

poverty. 

Ifthefe  authors  do  not  deceive  us,  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
lurd  than  the  perpetual  conteft  for  wealth  which  keeps  the 
world  in  commotion  ;  nor  any  complaints  more  juftly  cenfur- 
ed  than  thofe  which  proceed  from  want  of  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
which  we  are  taught  by  the  great  rrtafters  of  moral  wifdom  to 
confider  as  golden  fhackles,  by  which  the  wearer  is’  at  once 
difabled  and  adorned ;  as  lufcious  poifons  which  may  for  a  time 
pleafe  the  palate,  but  foon  betray  their  malignity  by  languor 
and  by  pain. 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  poverty  to  be  happy  unenvied, 
to  be  healthful  without  pbyfick,  and  fecure  without  a  guard  ; 
to  obtain  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  what  the  great  and  weal¬ 
thy  are  compelled  to  procure  by  the  help  of  artifts  and  atten¬ 
dants,  of  flatterers  and  fpies. 

But  it  will  be  found  upon  a  nearer  view,  that  they  who  ex¬ 
tol  the  happinefs  of  poverty,  do  not  mean  the  fame  ftate  with 
thofe  who  deplore  its  miferies.  Poets  have  their  imaginations 
filled  with  ideas  of  magnificence;  and  being  accuftomed  to 
contemplate  the  downfal  of  empires,  or  to  contrive  forms  of 
lamentations  for  monarchs  in  diftrefs,  rank  all  the  dalles  of 
mankind  in  a  fcate  of  poverty,  who  make  no  approaches  to  the 
dignity  of  crowns.  To  be  poor,  in  the  epick  language,  is 
only  not  to  cemmand  the  wealth  of  nations,  nor  to  have  fleets 
and  armies  in  pay. 

Vanity  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  impropriety  of  ftyle. 
He  that  wifnes  to  become  a  philofopher  at  a  cheap  rate,  eafily 
gratifies  his  ambition  by  fubmitting  to  poverty  when  he  does 
not  feel  it,  and  by  boafting  his  contempt  of  riches,  when  he 
has  already  more  than  he  enjoys.  He  who  would  Ihow  the 
extent  of  his  views,  and  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  or  dflco- 
ver  his  acquaintance  with  fplendor  and  magnificence,  may  talk 
like  Cowley  of  an  humble  ftation  and  quiet  obfcurity,  of  the 
paucity  of  nature’s  wants,  and  the  inconvemencies  of  fuper- 
fluity,  and  at  laft,  like  him,  limit  his  defires  to  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ;  a  fortune  indeed  not  exuberant  when  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  expences  of  pride  and  luxury,  but  to  which  it 
little  becomes  a  philofopher  to  affix  the  name  of  poverty,  fince  no 
man  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  poor,  who  does  not 
fee  the  greater  part  of  mankind  richer  than  himfelf. 

As  little  is  the  general  condition  of  human  life  underftood 
by  the  panegyrifts  and  hiftorians,  who  amufe  us  with  accounts 
of  the  poverty  of  heroes  and  fages.  Riches  are  of  no  value  in 
themfelves,  their  ufe  is  difcovered  only  in  thrft  which  they  pro¬ 
cure. 
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cure.  They  are  not  coveted,  unlefs  by  narrow  underftandings, 
which  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  but  for  the  fake  of 
power,  influence,  and  efteetn ;  or,  by  fome  of  lefs  elevated 
and  refined  fentiments,  asneceftary  to  fenfual  enjoyment. 

The  pleafures  of  luxury,  many  have,  without  uncommon 
virtue,  been  able  to  defpife,  even  when  affluence  and  idlenefs 
have  concurred  to  tempt  them;  and  therefore  he  who  feels  no¬ 
thing  from  indigence  but  the  want  of  gratifications  which  he 
could  not  in  any  other  condition  make  confiftent  with  inno¬ 
cence,  has  given  no  proof  of  eminent  patience.  Efteem  and 
influence  every  man  defires,  but  they  are  equally  pleafing,  and 
equally  valuable,  by  whatever  means  they  are  obtained  ;  and 
whoever  has  found  the  art  of  fecuring  them  without  the  help  of 
money,  ought,  in  reality,  to  be  accounted  rich,  fince  he  has 
all  that  riches  can  purchafe  to  a  wife  man.  Cancinnatus , 
though  he  lived  upon  a  few  acres,  cultivated  by  his  own  hand, 
was  fufflciently  removed  from  all  the  evil;  generally  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  name  of  poverty,  when  his  reputation  was 
fuch,  that  the  voic|  of  his  country  cailed  him  from  his  farm  to 
take  abfolute  command  into  his  hand ;  nor  was  Diogenes  much 
mortified  by  his  refidence  in  a  tub,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  the  vifit  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  fame  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to  the  relio-i- 
ous  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man  abdicating  the  hope  °of 
terreftrial  pofteffions,  and  precluding  himfelf,  by  an  irrevoca¬ 
ble  vow,  from  the  purfuit  and  acquifition  of  all  that  his  fellow- 
beings  confider  as  worthy  of  wifhes  and  endeavours,  we  are 
immediately  ftruck  with  the  purity,  abftra&ion,  and  firmnefs 
of  his  mind,  and  regard  him  as  wholly  employed  in  fecuring 
the  interefts  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any  other  care  than,  to 
gain  at  whatever  price  the  fureft  paflage  to  eternal  reft. 

Yet,  what  can  the  votary  be  juftly  faid  to  have  loft  of  his 
prefent  happinefs  ?  If  he  refides  in  a  convent,  he  converfes  -pnly 
with  men  whofe  condition  is  the  fame  with  his  own ;  hd  has 
from  the  munificence  of  the  founder  all  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  is  fafe  from  that  deftitution ,  which  Hooker  declares  to  be 
fuch  an  impediment  to  virtue,  as,  till  it  be  removed,  fufferyth  not 
the  mind  of  man  to  admit  any  other  care.  All  temptations  to 
envy  and  competition  are  Ihut  out  from  his  retreat ;  he  is  not 
pained  with  the  fight  of  unattainable  dignity,  nor  infulted  with 
the  blufter  of  infolence,  or  the  fmile  of  rorced  familiarity.  If  he 
wanders  abroad,  the  fandlity  of  his  character  amply  compen- 
fates  all  other  diftindlions,  he  is  feldom  feen  but  with  reve- 
jence,  nor  heard  but  with  fubmiffion. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  that  death,  though  often  defied  in  the 
field,  feldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it  approaches  the  bed  of  fick- 
nefs  in  its  natural  horror ;  fo  poverty  may  eafily  be  endured, 
while  aflociated  with  dignity  and  reputation,  but  will  always 
be  fhunned  and  dreaded,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  ignomi¬ 
ny  and  contempt. 


Numb.  203.  Tuesday,  February  z$,  1752. 

Cum  volet  ilia  dies,  qua:  nil  nifi  corporis  hujus 

Jus  habet,  incerti  fpatium  mihi  jiniat  avi.  O  VIE. 

Come,  foon  or  late,  death’s  undetermin’d  day, 

This  mortal  being  only  can  decay.  Welstid. 

It  feems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  feek  all  his  confolations  in 
futurity.  The  time  prefent  is  feldom  able  to  fill  defire  or  ima¬ 
gination  with  immediate  enjoyment,  and  we  are  forced  to  fup- 
ply  its  deficiencies  by  recolleftion  or  anticipation. 

Every  one  has  fo  often  detected  the  fallacioufnefs  of  hope, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching  himfelf  to  expedt  what  a 
thoufand  accidents  may  preclude,  that,  when  time  has  abated 
the  confidence  with  which  youth  rufhes  out  to  take  pofieflion 
of  the  world,  we  endeavour,  or  with,  to  find  entertainment  in 
the  review  of  life,  and  to  repofe  upon  real  facts,  and  certain 
experience.  This  is  perhaps  one  reafon,  among  many,  why 
age  delights  in  narratives. 

But  fo  full  is  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every  fource  of  plea- 
fure  is  polluted,  and  every  retirement  of  tranquillity  difturbed. 
When  time  has  fupplied  us  with  events  fufficient  to  employ 
our  thoughts,  it  has  mingled  them  with  fo  many  difafters,  that 
we  fhrink  from  their  remembrance,  dread  their  intrufion  upon 
our  minds,  and  fly  from  them  as  from  enemies  that  purfue  us' 
with  torture. 

No  man  pafl:  the  middle  point  of  life  can  fit  down  to  feaft 
upon  the  pleafures  of  youth  without  finding  the  banquet  im- 
bittered  by  the  cup  of  forrow  ;  he  may  revive  lucky  accidents, 
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and  pleafing  extravagancies ;  many  days  of  harmlefs  frolick, 
or  nights  of  honeft  feftivity,  will  perhaps  recur  ;  or,  if  he  has 
been  engaged  in  feenes  of  aftion,  and  acquainted  with  affairs 
of  difficulty  and  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  he  may  enjoy  the  no¬ 
bler  pleafure  of  looking  back  upon  diftrefs  firmly  fupported, 
danger  refolutely  encountered,  and  oppofition  artfully  defeat¬ 
ed.  /Eneas  properly  comforts  his  companions,  when  after  the 
horrors  of  a  ftorm  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown  and  defo- 
late  country,  with  the  hope  that  their  miferies  will  be  at  fome 
diftant  time  recounted  with  delight.  There  are  few  higher 
gratifications  than  that  of  reflection  on  furmounted  evils,  when 
they  were  not  incurred  nor  p  rot  rafted  by  our  fault,  and  neither 
reproach  us  with  cowardice,  nor  guilt. 

But  this  felicity  is  almoft  always  abated  by  the  refleftion, 
that  they,  with  whom  we  fhould  be  moft  pleafed  to  fhare  it? 
are  now  in  the  grave.  A  few  years  make  fuch  havock  in  hul 
man  generations,  that  we  foon  fee  ourfelves  deprived  of  thofe 
with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and  whom  the  participation 
of  pleafures  or  fatigues  had  endeared  to  our  remembrance.  The 
man  of  enterpnfe  recounts  his  adventures  and  expedients,  but 
.s  forced,  at  the  clofe  of  the  relation,  to  pay  a  figh  to  the 
names  of  thofe  that  contributed  to  his  fuccefs  ;  he  that  pafles  hk 
fife  among  the  gayer  part  of  mankind,  has  his  remembrance 
itored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whofe  fprkhtlinefe 
and  merriment  are  now  loft  in  perpetual  filence ;  tht  trader, 
whole  induftry  has  fupplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repin4 
m  fohtary  plenty  at  the  abfence  of  companions,  with  whom  he 
had  planned  out  amufements  for  his  latter  years  ;  and  thefeho- 
kr  whofe  merit,  after  a  long  feries  of  efforts,  raifes  him  from 
oblcurity,  looks  round  in  vain  from  his  exaltation  for  his  old 
friends  or  enemies  whofe  applaufe  or  mortification  would 
heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial’s  requifites  to  happinefs  is,  Res  non  pan e 
Lahore,  fed  rehtta,  an  eftate  not  gained  by  induftry,  but  left  by 
inheritance.  It  is  neceffary  to  the  completion  of  every  goocL 
that  it  be  timely  obtained  ;  for  whatever  comes  at  the  clofe  of 
life,  will  come  too  late  to  give  much  delight ;  yet  all  human 
happinefs  has  its  defects.  Of  what  we  do'not  gain  for  our! 
felves  we  have  only  a  faint  and  imperfeft  fruition,  becaufe  we 
cannot  compare  the  difference  between  want  and  poffeffion. 
or  at  leaft  can  derive  from  it  no  conviftion  of  our  own  abilities? 
nor  any  mcreafe  of  felf-efteem  ;  what  we  acquire  by  bravery 
or  fcience,  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence,  comes  at  J aft 

when  we  cannot  communicate,  and  therefore  cannot  enjoy  it. 
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Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  happinefs 
from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth  we  have  nothing  paft  to  en¬ 
tertain  us,  and  in  age,  we  derive  little  from  retrofpebt  but 
hopelefs  forrow.  Yet  the  future  likewife  has  its  limits,  which 
the  imagination  dreads  to  approach,  but  which  we  fee  to  be  not 
far  diftant.  The  lofs  of  our  friends  and  companions  impreftes 
hourly  upon  us  the  neceffity  of  our  own  departure  :  we  know 
that  the  fchemes  of  man  are  quickly  at  an  end,  that  we  muft 
foon  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the  forgotten  multitudes  of 
former  ages,  and  yield  our  place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  {hall 
be  driven  a  while  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
and  then  like  us  be  loft  in  the  {hades  of  death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  exiftence,  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes  ;  and  almoft  every  man 
indulges  his  imagination  with  fomething,  which  is  not  to  hap¬ 
pen  till  he  has  changed  his  manner  of  being :  fome  amufe 
themfelves  with  entails  and  fettlements,  provide  for  the  perpe¬ 
tuation  of  families  and  honours,  or  contrive  to  obviate  the  dif- 
ftpation  of  the  fortunes,  which  it  has  been  their  bufinefs  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  ;  others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate  their 
own  hearts  upon  the  future  extent  of  their  reputation,  the  re¬ 
verence  of  diftant  nations,  and  the  gratitude  of  unprejudiced 
pofterity. 

They  whofe  fouls  are  fo  chained  down  to  coffers  and  tene¬ 
ments,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a  ftate  in  which  they  fhall 
look  upon  them  with  lefs  folicitude,  are  feldom  attentive  or 
flexible  to  arguments  ;  but  the  votaries  of  fame  are  capable  of 
reflection,  and,  therefore,  may  be  called  to  reconfider  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  expectations. 

"Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  be  worthy  of  a 
wife  man’s  wifh,  has  not  yet  been  fatisfactorily  decided ;  and, 
indeed,  to  be  long  remembered,  can  happen  to  fo  fmall  a  num¬ 
ber,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  intereft  in  the  quef- 
tion.  There  is  never  room  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  or  meafure  of  renown.  The  neceflary  bufinefs 
of  life,  the  immediate  pieafures  or  pains  of  every  condition, 
leave  ns  not  ieifure  beyond  a  fixed  proportion  for  contemplati¬ 
ons  wThich  do  not  forcibly  influence  our  prefent  welfare.  When 
this  vacuity  is  filled,  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  place  of  fome  that  muft 
be  thruft  into  oblivion.  The  eye  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the 
body’,  can  only  extend  its  view  to  new  objects,  by  lofing  fight 
of  thofe  which  are  now  before  it. 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor  which  blazes  a  while  and 
difappears  for  ever ;  and  if  we  except  a  few  tranfcendent  and 
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invincible  names,  which  no  revolutions  of  opinion  or  length 
of  time  is  able  to  fupprefs ;  all  thofe  that  engage  our  thoughts, 
or  diverfify  our  converfation,  are  every  moment  halting  to  ob- 
fcurity,  as  new  favourites  are  adopted  by  fafhion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world,  that  any  ray  of  comfort 
can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  laft  hour.  But  futurity 
has  Itill  its  profpedts ;  there  is  yet  happinefs  in  referve,  which, 
if  we  transfer  our  attention  to  it,  will  fupport  us  in  the  pains 
of  difeafe,  and  the  languor  of  decay.  This  happinefs  we  may 
expeft  with  confidence,  becaufe  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
chance,  and  may  be  attained  by  all  that  fincerely  defire  and  ear- 
neftly  purfue  it.  On  this  therefore  every  mind  ought  finally 
to  reft.  Hope  is  the  chief  bleffing  of  man,  and  that  hope 
only  is  rational,  of  which  we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  de¬ 
ceive  us. 


Numb.  204.  Saturday,  February  2g,  1752. 

Nemo  tarn  divos  habuit  faventes , 

Crajiinum  ut  pojjit  ftbi  polliceri .  Seneca. 

Of  heav’n’s  protection  who  can  be 
So  confident  to  utter  this —  ? 

To-morrow  I  will  fpendin  blifs.  F.  Lewis. 

O 

0  EG  ED,  lord  of  Ethiopia ,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world: 
To  the  fons  of  presumption,  humility  and  fear;  and  to  the 
daughters  of  [arrow,  content  and  acquiefcence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  reign,  fpoke  Seged, 
the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  the  diftributor  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  :  “  At  length,  Seged,  thy  toils  are  at  an  end ;  thou 
“  haft  reconciled  difaffeftion,  thou  haft  fuppreffed  rebellion, 
“  thou  haft  pacified  the  jealoufies  of  thy  courtiers,  thou  haft 
“  chafed  war  from  thy  confines,  and  ciefted  fortreffes  in  the 
“  lands  of  thy  enemies.  All  who  have  offended  thee,  tremble 
“  in  thy  prefence,  and  wherever  thy  voice  is  heard,  it  is  obey- 
Vol.  III.  Mm  «  ed. 
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“  ed.  Thy  throne  is  {unrounded  by  armies,  numerous  as  the 
“  locufts  of  the  fummer,  and  refiftlefs  as  the  blafts  of  peftilence. 
“  Thy  magazines  are  ftored  with  ammunition,  thy  treafuries 
“  overflow”  with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms.  Plenty 
“  waves  upon  thy  fields,  and  opulence  glitters  in  thy  cities. 
“  Thy  nod  is  as  the  earthquake  that  {hakes  the  mountains, 
c<  and  thy  fmile  as  the  dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  “  In  thy 
<{  hand  is  the  ftrength  of  thoufands,  and  thy  health  is  the 
“  health  of  millions.  Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the  fong  of 
c<  praife,  and  thy  path  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  benediction. 
<c  Thy  fubje&s  gaze  upon  thy  greatnefs,  and  think  of  danger 
u  or  mifery  no  more.  Why,  Seged ,  wilt  thou  not  partake 
“  the  bleffings  thou  beftoweft  ?  Why  fhouldft  thou  only  for- 
il  bear  to  rejoice  in  this  general  felicity  ?  Why  fhould  thy  face 
“  be  clouded  with  anxiety,  when  the  meaneft  of  thofe  who 
u  call  thee  fovereign,  gives  the  day  to  fefcivity,  and  the  night 
<c  to  peace  ?  At  length,  Seged ,  refleCl  and  be  wife.  Wdiat  is 
“  the  gift  of  conqueft  but  fafety,  why  are  riches  collected  but 
<c  to  purchafe  happinefs  ?” 

Seged  then  ordered  the  houfe  of  pleafure,  built  in  an  ifland 
of  the  lake  of  Dambea,  to  be  prepared  for  his  reception.  “  I 
“  will  retire,”  fays  he,  “  for  ten  days  from  tumult  and  care, 
“  from  counfels  and  decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot  of 
tc  the  governors  of  nations,  but  a  ceflation  of  ten  days  cannot 
“  be  denied  me.  This  fhort  interval  of  happinefs  may  furely 
“  be  fecured  from  the  interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity,  forrow 
w  or  difappointment.  I  will  exclude  all  trouble  from  my 
<c  abode,  and  remove  from  my  thoughts  whatever  may  confufe 
“  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or  abate  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
“  banquet.  I  will  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  my  foul  with 
“  enjoyment,  and  try  what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wifh  unfatis- 
«  fied.” 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and  Seged  hafted  to 
the  palace  of  Dambea ,  which  flood  in  an  ifland  cultivated  only 
for  pleafure,  planted  with  every  flower  that  fpreads  its  colours 
to  the  fun,  and  every  Ihrub  thatfheds  fragrance  in  the  air.  In 
one  part  of  this  extenfive  garden,  were  open  walks  for  ex- 
curfions  in  the  morning  ;  in  another,  thick  groves,  and  filent 
arbours,  and  bubbling  fountains  for  repofe  at  noon.  All  that 
could  folace  the  fenfe,  or  flatter  the  fancy,  all  that  induftry 
could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth  furnilh  to  art,  all  that 
conqueft  could  feize,  or  beneficence  attracl,  was  collected 
together,  and  every  perception  of  delight  was  excited  and  gra¬ 
tified. 
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Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  fummoned  ail  the  perfons 
or  his  court,  who  Teemed  eminently  qualified  to  receive  or 
communicate  pleafure.  His  call  was  readily  obeyed;  the 
young,  the  fair,  the  vivacious,  and  the  witty,  were  all  in 
hafte  to  be  fated  with  felicity.  Fhey  failed  jocund  over  the 
lake,  which  feemed  to  fmooth  its  furface  before  them  :  Their 
paffage  was  cheered  with  mufick,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with 
expectation. 

Segcd  landing  here  with  his  band  of  pleafure,  determined 
frorn  that  hour  to  break  off  all  acquaintance  with  difcontent, 
to  give  his  heart  for  ten  days  to  eafe  and  jollity,  and  then  fall 
back  to  the  common  ftate  of  man,  and  fuffer  his  life  to  be  di- 
verfified,  as  before,  with  joy  and  forrow. 

He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  confider  where  he 
ftiould  begin  his  circle  of  happinefs.  He  had  all  the  artifts  of 
delight  before  him,  but  knew  not  whom  to  call,  fince  he 
could  not  enjoy  one,  but  by  delaying  the  performance  of  ano¬ 
ther.  He  chofe  and  rejected  ;  he  refolved  and  changed  his 
refolution,  till  his  faculties  were  haraffed,  and  his  thoughts 
confufed  ;  then  returned  to  the  apartment  where  his  prefence' 
was  expefted,  with  languid  eyes  and  clouded  countenance,  and 
fpread  the  infeCtion  of  uneafinefs  over  the  whole  aflembly. 
He  obfeived  their  depreffion,  and  was  offended,  for  he  found 
his  vexation  increafed  by  thofe  whom  he  expeCted  to  d'iupate 
and  relieve  it.  He  retired  again  to  his  private  chamber,  and 
fought  for  confolation  in  his  own  mind;  one  thought  flowed 
in  upon  another  ;  a  long  (ucceflion  of  images  feized  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  the  moments  crept  imperceptibly  away  through  the  gloom 
of  penfivenefs,  till  having  recovered  his  tranquiilfty,  he&lifted 
up  his  head,  and  favv  the  lake  brightened  by  the  fettino-  fun. 
“  Such,  faid  Seged  fighing,  “  is  the  longeil  day  of  human 
“  exiftence  :  Before  we  have  learned  to  ufe  it,  we  find  it  at 
“  an  end.” 

regret  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  ft  great  a  part  cf 
his  firfl  day,  took  from  him  all  difpofition  to  enjoy  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and,  after  having  endeavoured  for  the  fake  of  his  'atten¬ 
dants,  to  force  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  excite  that  mirth  which  he 
could  not  fhare,  he  refolved  to  refer  his  hopes  to  the  next 
morning,  and  lay  down  to  partake  with  the  Haves  of  labour 
and  poverty  the  bleffing  of  fleep. 

He  rofe  early  the  fecond  morning,  and  refolved  now  to  be 
happy.  He  therefore  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  palace  an 
ediCl,  importing,  that  whoever,  during  nine  days,  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  with  dejected  countenance,  or 
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utter  any  expreilion  of  difcontent  or  forrow,  fhouid  be  driven 
for  ever  from  the  palace  of  Dambea. 

This  edift  was  immediately  made  known  in  every  chamber 
of  the  court,  and  bower  of  the  gardens.  Mirth  was  frighted 
away,  and  they  who  were  before  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  fing- 
ing  in  the  {hades,  were  at  once  engaged  in  the  care  of  regu¬ 
lating  their  looks,  that  Seged  might  find  his  will  punctually 
obeyed,  and  fee  none  among  them  liable  to  banifhment. 

Seged  now  met  every  face  fettled  in  a  fmile  :  but  a  fmile  that 
betrayed  folicitude,  timidity,  and  conftraint.  He  accofted  his 
favourites  with  familiarity  and  foftnefs  ;  but  they  durft  not 
fpeak  without  premeditation,  left  they  fhouid  be  convicted  of 
difcontent  or  forrow.  He  propofed  diverfions,  to  which  no 
objection  was  made,  becaufe  objection  would  have  implied  un- 
eaiinefs  ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  indifference  by  the 
courtiers,  who  had  no  other  defire  than  to  fignalize  themfelves 
by  clamorous  exultation.  He  offered  various  topicks  of  con- 
verfation,  but  obtained  only  forced  jefts,  and  laborious  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  after  many  attempts  to  animate  his  train  to  confidence 
and  alacrity,  was  obliged  to  confefs  to  himfelf  the  impotence 
of  command,  and  refign  another  day  to  grief  and  difappoint- 
ment. 

He  at  laft  relieved  his  companions  from  their  terrors,  and 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber  to  afcertain,  by  different  mea- 
fures,  the  felicity  of  the  fucceeding  days.  At  length  he  threw 
himfelf  on  the  bed,  and  clofed  his  eyes,  but  imagined,  in  his 
ileep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
inundation,  and  waked  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  man  ftruggling 
in  the  water.  He  compofed  himfelf  again  to  reft,  but  was 
affrighted  by  an  imaginary  eruption  into  his  kingdom,  and 
driving,  as  is  ufiial  in  dreams,  without  ability  to  move,  fan¬ 
cied  himfelf  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and  again  ftarted  up  with 
horror  and  indignation. 

It  was  now  day,  and  fear  was  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his 
mind,  that  he  could  fleep  no  more.  He  rofe,  but  his  thoughts 
were  filled  with  the  deluge  and  invafion,  nor  was  he  able  to 
difengage  his  attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  andeafe  in  any 
amufement.  At  length  his  perturbation  gave  way  to  reafon, 
and  he  refolved  no  longer  to  be  haraffed  by  vifionary  miferies ; 
but  before  this  refolution  could  be  completed,  half  the  day  had 
elapfed  :  He  felt  a  new  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
fchemes,  and  could  not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weaknefs  of  that 
being,  whofe  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by  vapours  of  the 
fancy.  Having  been  firft  difturbed  by  a  dream,  he  afterwards 
grieved  that  a  dream  could  difturb  him.  He  at  laft  difeovered, 
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that  his  terrors  and  grief  were  equally  vain,  and,  that  to  lofe 
the  prefent  in  lamenting  the  paft,  was  voluntarily  to  protraCt 
a  melancholy  vifion.  The  third  day  was  now  declining,  and 
Seged  again  refolved  to  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 


Numb.  205.  Tuesday,  March  3,  1752. 


- Volat  amliguis 

Mobilis  alts  hora ,  nec  ulli 
Prajlat  velcw  fortuna  jidem. 


Seneca. 


On  fickle  wings  the  minutes  hafte, 
And  fortune's  favours  never  laft. 


F.  Lewis 


On  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rofe  early  refrefhed  with  lleep, 
vigorous  with  health,  and  eager  with  expectation.  He  entered 
the  garden,  attended  by  the  princes  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
and  feeing  nothing  about  him  but  airy  cheerfulnefs,  began  to 
fay  to  his  heart,  “  This  day  fhall  be  a  day  of  pleafure.”  The 
fun  played  upon  the  water,  the  birds  warbled  in  the  groves, 
and  the  gales  quivered  among  the  branches.  He  roved  from 
walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him,  and  fometimes  liftened 
to  the  fongs,  fometimes  mingled  with  the  dancers,  fometimes 
let  loofe  his  imagination  in  flights  of  merriment;  and  fome¬ 
times  uttered  grave  reflections,  and  fententious  maxims,  and 
feafted  on  the  admiration  with  which  they  were  received. 

Thus  the  day  rolled  on,  without  any  accident  of  vexation, 
or  intrufion  of  melancholy  thoughts.  All  that  beheld  him 
caught  gladnefs  from  his  looks,  and  the  fight  of  happinefs 
conferred  by  himfelf  filled  his  heart  with  fatisfaCtion  :  But 
having  pafied  three  hours  in  this  harmlefs  luxury,  he  was 
alarmed  on  a  fudden  by  an  univerfal  fcream  among  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  turning  back,  faw  the  whole  aflembly  flying  in  con- 
fufion.  A  young  crocodile  had  rifen  out  of  the  lake,  and  was 
ranging  the  garden  in  wantonnefs  or  hunger.  Seged  beheld 
him  with  indignation,  as  a  difturber  of  his  felicity,  and  chafed 
him  back  into  the  lake,  but  could  not  perfuade  his  retinue  to 
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ftay,  or  free  their  hearts  from  the  terror  which  had  feized  upon 
them.  The  princefles  inclofed  themfelves  in  the  palace,  and 
could  yet  fcarcely  believe  themfelves  in  fafsty.  Every  atten¬ 
tion  was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and  eicape,  and  no  mind 
was  any  longer  at  leifure  for  gay  fallies  or  carelefs  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to  contemplate  the 
Innumerable  cafuakies  which  lie  in  anabufh  on  every  fide  to 
intercept  thehappinefs  of  man,  and  break  in  upon  the  hour  of 
delight  and  tranquillity.  He  had,  however,  the  confolation  of 
thinking,  that  he  had  not  been  now  difappointed  by  his  own 
fault,  and  that  the  accident  which  had  blafted  the  hopes  of  the 
day,  might  eafily  be  prevented  by  future  caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleafure  of  the  next  morning, 
he  refolved  to  repeal  his  penal  edidt,  fince  he  had  already  found 
that  difcontent  and  melancholy  were  not  to  be  frighted  away 
by  the  threats  of  authority,  and  that  pleafure  would  only  refide 
where  fhe  was  exempted  from  controul.  He  therefore  invited 
all  the  companions  of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  pleafantry,  by 
propofing  prizes  for  thofe  who  fhould,  on  the  following  day, 
diftinguilh  themfelves  by  any  feftive  performances  ;  the  tables 
of  the  antechamber  were  covered  with  gold  andysearls,  and 
robes  and  garlands  decreed  the  rewards  of  thofe  who  could 
refine  elegance  or  heighten  pleafure. 

At  this  difplay  of  riches  every  eye  immediately  fparkled,  and 
every  tongue  was  bufied  in  celebrating  the  bounty  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  emperor.  But  when  Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of 
uncommon  entertainment  from  univerfal  emulation,  he  found 
that  any  paffion  too  ftrongly  agitated,  puts  an  end  to  that  tran¬ 
quillity  v/hich  is  neceflary  to  mirth,  and  that  the  mind,  that  is 
to  be  moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  gaiety,  muft  be  firft 
fmoothed  by  a  total  calm.  Whatever  we  ardently  with  to 
gain,  we  muft  in  the  fame  degree  be  afraid  to  lofe,  and  fear  and 
pleafure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  folicitude.  Nothing  tvas  done  or 
fpoken,  but  with  fo  vifible  an  endeavour  at  perfedlion,  as  al¬ 
ways  failed  to  delight,  though  it  fometimes  forced  admiration  : 
And  Seged  could  not  but  obferve  with  forrow,  that  his  prizes 
had  more  influence  than  himfelf.  As  the  evening  approached, 
the  context  grew  more  earneft,  and  thofe  who  were  forced  to 
allow  themfelves  excelled,  began  to  difcover  the  malignity  of 
defeat,  firft  by  angry  glances,  and  at  laft  by  contemptuous 
murmurs.  Seged  likewife  fhared  the  anxiety  of  the  day,  for 
confidering  himfelf  as  obliged  to  diftribute  with  exa£t  juftice 
the  prizes  which  had  been  fo  zealoufly  fought,  he  durft  never 
remit  his  attention,  but  palled  his  time  upon  the  rack  of  doubt 
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in  balancing  different  kinds  of  merit,  and  adjufting  the  claims 
of  all  the  competitors. 

At  laft,  knowing  that  no  exaCtnefs  could  fatisfy  thofe  whofe 
hopes  he  Ihould  difappoint,  and  thinking  that  on  a  day  fet  apart 
for  happinefs,  it  would  be  cruel  to  opprefs  any  heart  with  for- 
row,  he  declared  that  all  had  pleafed  him  alike,  and  difmiffed 
all  with  prefents  of  equal  value. 

Seged  foon  faw  that  his  caution  had  not  been  able  to  avoid 
offence.  They  who  had  believed  themfelves  fecure  of  the 
higheft  prizes,  were  not  pleafed  to  be  levelled  with  the  crowd; 
and  though,  by  the  liberality  of  the  king,  they  received  more 
than  his  promife  had  intitfed  them  to  expeCf,  they  departed 
unfatisfied,  becaufe  they  were  honoured  with  no  diftinCtion, 
and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification  of 
their  opponents.  “  Behold  here,”  faid  Seged,  “  the  condition 
“  of  him  who  places  his  happinefs  in  the  happinefs  of  others.” 
He  then  retired  to  meditate,  and  while  the  courtiers  were  re¬ 
pining  at  his  diftributions,  faw  the  fifth  fun  go  down  in  difcon- 
ient. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  refolution  to  be  happy.  But 
having  learned  how  little  he  could  effeCf  by  fettled  lchemes  or 
preparatory  meafures,  he  thought  it  beft  to  give  up  one  day 
entirely  to  chance,  and  left  every  one  to  pleafe  and  be  pleafed 
his  own  way. 

This  relaxation  of  regularity  diffufed  a  general  complacence 
through  the  whole  court,  and  the  emperor  imagined,  that  he 
had  at  laft  found  the  fecret  of  obtaining  an  interval  of  felicity. 
But  as  he  was  roving  in  this  carelefs  affembly  with  equal  care- 
lefsnefs,  he  overheard  one  of  his  courtiers  in  a  clofe  arbour 
murmuring  alone  :  “  What  merit  has  Seged  above  us,  that 
“  we  fhould  thus  fear  and  obey  him,  a  man,  whom,  whatever 

he  may  have  formerly  performed,  his  luxury  now  fhews  to 
“  have  the  fame  weaknefs  with  ourfelves.”  This  charge  af¬ 
fected  him  the  more,  as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom  he  had 
always  obferved  among  the  moft  abjeCt  of  his  flatterers.  At 
firft  his  indignation  prompted  him  to  feverity  ;  but  reflecting, 
that  what  was  fpoken,  without  intention  to  be  heard,  was  tu 
be  confidered  as  only  thought,  and  was  perhaps  but  the  fudden 
burft  of  cafual  and  temporary  vexation,  he  invented  fome  de¬ 
cent  pretence  to  fend  him  away,  that  his  retreat  might  not  be 
tainted  with  the  breath  of  envy,  and  after  the  ftruggle  of  de¬ 
liberation  was  paft,  and  all  defire  of  revenge  utterly  fuppreffed, 
palled  the  evening  not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph, 
though  none  but  himfelf  was  confcious  of  the  victory. 
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The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered  the  beginning 
of  the  feventh  day,  and  nothing  happened  to  difturb  the  plea- 
fure  of  Segcd,  till  looking  on  the  tree  that  (haded  him,  he  re¬ 
collected  that  under  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  he  had  palTed  the 
night  after  his  defeat  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiatna .  The  reflec¬ 
tion  on  has  lots,  his  dishonour,  and  the  miseries  which  his  fub- 
jects  fuffered  from  the  invader,  filled  him  with  ladnefs.  At 
laft  ne  Ihook  off  the  weight  of  forrow,  and  began  to  folace 
hi.iffelf  with  his  ufual  pleafures,  when  his  tranquillity  was 
again  diftuibed  by  jealoufies  which  the  late  conteft  for  the 
pnzes  had  produced,  and  which,  having  in  vain  tried  to  pa- 
city  them  by  perfuafion,  he  was  forced  to  filence  by  command. 

On  the  eighth  morning  Seged  v/as  awakened  early  by  an  unu- 
fual  hurry  in  the  apartments,  and  enquiring  the  caufe,  was  told 
that  the  princefs  Balkis  was  teized  with  ficknefs.  He  rofe, 
and  calling  the  phyficians,  found  that  they  had  little  hope  of 
her  recovery  :  Here  was  an  end  of  joliity :  all  his  thoughts 
were  now  upon  his  daughter,  whofe  eyes  he  clofed  on  the  tenth 
day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ethiopiahad  appropriated 
to  a  fhort  refpiration  from  the  fatigues  of  war  and  the  cares 
of  government.  This  narrative  he  has  bequeathed  to  future 
generations,  that  no  man  hereafter  may  prefume  to  fay, 
“  This  day  (hall  be  a  day  of  happinefs.” 


Numb.  206.  Saturday,  March  7,  1752. 

- Propojiti  nondum  pudet ,  atque  eadem  ejl  mens , 

Ut  bona  fumma  putes,  aliena  vivere  quadra.  Jur. 

But  harden’d  by  affronts,  and  Hill  the  fame, 

Loft  to  all  fenie  of  honour  and  of  fame, 

Thou  yet  can’ll  love  to  haunt  the  great  man’s  board. 

And  think  no  fupper'gocd  but  with  a  lord.  Bowles. 

W  HEN  Diogenes  was  once  afked,  what  kind  of  wine  he 
liked  beft  ?  he  anfwered,  “  That  which  is  drunk  at  the  coft 
u  of  others.” 


Though 
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Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  never  excited  any 
general  zeal  of  imitation,  there  are  many  who  refemble  him 
in  his  tafte  of  wine  ;  many  who  are  frugal,  though  not  ab- 
ftemious ;  whofe  appetites,  though  too  powerful  for  reafon, 
are  kept  under  reftraint  by  avarice  ;  and  to  whom  all  delicacies 
lofe  their  flavour,  when  they  cannot  be  obtained  but  at  their 
own  expence. 

Nothing  produces  more  Angularity  of  manners,  and  inccn- 
ftancy  of  life,  than  the  conflict  of  oppoiite  vices  in  the  fame 
mind.  He  that  uniformly  purfues  any  purpofe,  whether  good 
or  bad,  has  a  fettled  principle  of  action  ;  and  as  he  may  al¬ 
ways  find  aflociates  who  are  travelling  the  lame  way,  is  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  example,  and  fheltered  in  the  multitude  ;  but  a 
man,  aCtuated  at  once  by  different  defires,  muft  move  in  a  di¬ 
rection  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  fuffer  that  reproach  which  we 
are  naturally  inclined  to  beftow  on  thofe  who  deviate  from  the 
fell  of  the  world,  even  without  enquiring  whether  they  are 
worfe  or  better. 

Yet  this  conflict  of  defires  fometimes  produces  wonderful 
efforts.  To  riot  in  far-fetched  difhes,  or  furfeit  with  unex- 
haufted  variety,  and  yet  praCtife  the  moft  rigid  economy,  is 
furely  an  art  which  may  juftly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind  upon 
them  whofe  induftry  or  judgment  has  enabled  them  to  attain 
it.  To  him,  indeed,  who  is  content  to  break  open  the  chefts, 
or  mortgage  the  manors  of  his  anceftors,  that  he  may  hire  the 
minifters  of  excefs  at  the  higheft  price,  gluttony  is  an  eafy 
fcience  ;  yet  we  often  hear  the  votaries  of  luxury  boafting  of 
the  elegance  which  they  owe  to  the  tafte  of  others,  relating 
with  rapture  the  fucceflion  of  difhes  with  which  their  cooks 
and  caterers  fupply  them ;  and  expeCling  their  fhare  of  praijfe 
with  the  difcoverers  of  arts  and  the  civilizers  of  nations.  But 
to  fhorten  the  way  to  convivial  happinefs,  by  eating  without 
coft,  is  a  fecret  hitherto  in  few  hands,  but  which  certainly  de- 
ferves  the  curiofity  of  thofe  whofe  principal  enjoyment  is  their 
dinner,  and  who  fee  the  fun  rife  with  no  other  hope  than  that 
they  fhail  fill  their  bellies  before  it  fets. 

Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  attempted  this 
fcherne  of  happinefs,  the  greater  part  have  been  immediately 
obliged  to  defift  ;  and  fome,  whom  their  firft  attempts  flattered 
with  fuccefs,  were  reduced  by  degrees  to  a  few  tables,  from 
which  they  were  at  laft  chafed  to  make  way  for  others  ;  and 
having  long  habituated  themfelves  to  fuperfluous  plenty, 
growled  away  their  latter  years  in  difcontented  compe¬ 
tence. 


None 
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None  enter  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher  expectations 
than  men  of  wit,  who  imagine,  that  they  fhall  never  want  a 
welcome  to  that  company  whofe  ideas  they  can  enlarge,  or 
whofe  imaginations  they  can  elevate,  and  believe  themfelves 
able  to  pay  for  their  wine  with  the  mirth  which  it  qualifies 
them  to  produce.  Full  of  this  opinion,  they  crowd  with  little 
invitation,  wherever  the  fmell  of  afeaft  allures  them,  but  are  fel- 
dom  encouraged  to  repeat  their  vifits,  being  dreaded  by  the 
pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by  the  dull  as  difturbers  of  the  com¬ 
ply*  ...  , 

No  man  has  been  fo  happy  in  gaining  and  keeping  the 
privilege  of  living  at  luxurious  houfes  as  Gulofulus ,  who, 
after  thirty  years  of  continual  revelry,  has  now  eftablifhed, 
by  uncontroverted  prefcription,  his  claim  to  partake  of  every 
entertainment,  and  whofe  prefence  they  who  afpire  to  the 
praife  of  a  fumptuous  table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a 
day  of  importance,  by  fending  the  invitation  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore. 

Gulofulus  entered  the  world  without  any  eminent  degree 
of  merit;  but  was  careful  to  frequent  houfes  where  perfons 
of  rank  reforted.  By  being  often  feen,  he  became  in  time 
known  ;  and  from  fitting  in  the  fame  room,  was  fuffered 
to  mix  in  idle  converfation,  or  affifted  to  fill  up  a  vacant 
hour,  when  better  amufement  was  not  readily  to  be  had. 
From  the  coffee-houfe  he  was  fometimes  taken  away  to  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  as  no  man  refufes  the  acquaintance  of  him  whom  he 
fees  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  equal  dignity,  when 
he  had  been  met  at  a  few  tables,  he  with  lefs  difficulty  found 
the  way  to  more,  till  at  laft  he  was  regularly  expedited  to  ap¬ 
pear  wherever  preparations  are  made  for  a  ieaft,  within  the 
circuit  of  his  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thus  by  accident  initiated  in  luxury,  he  felt 
in  himfelf  no  inclination  to  retire  from  a  life  of  fo  much  plea- 
ftire,  and  therefore  very  ferioufly  confidered  how  he  might  conti¬ 
nue  it.  Great  qualities,  or  uncommon  accomplifhments,  he  did 
not  find  neceflary;  for  he  had  already  feen  that  merit  rather 
enforces  refpedt  than  attradds  fondnefs  ;  and  as  he  thought  no 
felly  greater  than  that  of  lofing  a  dinner  for  any  other  gratifica¬ 
tion,  he  often  congratulated  himfelf,  that  he  had  none  of 
th..c  difgufting  excellence  which  impreffes  awe  upon  great- 
nefs,  and  condemns  its  pofiefTors  to  the  fociety  of  thofe  who 
are  wife  or  brave,  and  indigent  as  themfelves. 

Gulofulus  having  never  allotted  much  of  his  time  to  books 
or  meditation,  had  no  opinion  in  philofophy  or  politicks,  and 
was  not  in  danger  of  injuring  his  intereft  by  dogmatical  po- 
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fitions,  or  violent  contradiction.  If  a  difpute  arofe,  he  took 
care  to  liften  with  earneft  attention ;  and  when  either  fpeaker 
grew  vehement  and  loud,  turned  towards  him  with  eager 
quicknefs,  and  uttered  a  fliort  phrafe  pf  admiration,  as  if  furv 
prifed  by  fuch  cogency  of  argument  as  he  had  never  known 
before.  By  this  filent  concettion,  he  generally  preferved  in 
either  controvertift  fuch  a  conviction  of  his  own  fuperiority, 
as  inclined  him  rather  to  pity  than  irritate  his  adverfary,  and 
prevented  thofe  outrages  which  are  fometimes  produced  by 
the  rage  of  defeat,  or  petulance  of  triumph. 

Gulofulus  was  never  embarraiTed  but  when  he  was  required 
to  declare  his  fentiments  before  he  had  been  able  to  difco- 
ver  to  which  fide  the  matter  of  the  houfe  inclined,  for  it  was 
his  invariable  rule  to  adopt  the  notions  of  thofe  that  invited 
him. 

It  will  fometimes  happen  that  the  infolence  of  wealth 
breaks  into  contemptuoufnefs,  or  the  turbulence  of  wine  re¬ 
quires  a  vent ;  and  Gulofulus  feldom  fails  of  being  fingled  out 
on  fuch  emergencies,  as  one  on  whom  any  experiment  of  ri¬ 
baldry  may  be  fafely  tried.  Sometimes  his  lordfhip  finds  lfim- 
felf  inclined  to  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  raillery  for  the  diverfion 
of  his  gueft,  and  Gulofulus  always  fupplies  him  with  a  fubject 
of  merriment.  But  he  has  learned  to  confider  rudenefs  and 
indignities  as  familiarities  that  entitle  him  to  greater  freedom : 
he  comfort^  himfelf,  that  thofe  who  treat  and  infuh  him  pay 
for  their  laughter,  and  that  he  keeps  his  money  while  they 
enjoy  their  jeft. 

His  chief  policy  confifts  in  felecting  fome  difh  from  every 
courfe,  and  recommending  it  teethe  company,  with  an  air  fo 
decifive,  that  no  one  ventures  to  contradict  him.  By  this 
practice  he  acquires  at  a  feaft  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority ; 
his  tafte  becomes  the  ftandard  of  pickles  and  feafoning,  and 
he  is  venerated  by  the  profefiors  of  epicurifm,  as  the  only 
man  who  underftands  the  niceties  of  cookery. 

Whenever  a  pew  fauce  is  imported,  or  any  innovation 
made  in  the  culinary  fyftem,  he  procures  the  eariieft  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  the  moft  authentick  receipt;  and,  by  commu¬ 
nicating  his  knowledge  under  proper  injunctions  of  fecrecy, 
gains  *  right  of  tatting  his  own  difh  whenever  it  is  prepared, 
that  he  may  tell  whether  his  directions  have  been  fully  under- 
ftood. 

By  this  method  of  life  Gulofulus  has  fo  imprefied  on  his 
imagination  the  dignity  of  fsafting,  that  he  has  no  other  to- 
pick  of  talk,  or  fubject  of  meditation.  His  calendar  is  a  bill 
cf  fare;  he  meafures  the  yea;  by  fucceffive  dainties.  The 
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only  common  places  of  his  memory  are  his  meals ;  and  if 
you  afk  him  at  what  time  an  event  happened,  he  confiders 
whether  he  heard  it  after  a  dinner  of  turbot  or  venifon.  He 
knows,  indeed,  that  thcfe  who  value  themfelves  upon  fenfev 
learning,  or  piety,  fpeak  of  him  with  contempt ;  but  he  con¬ 
fiders  them  as  wretches  envious  or  ignorant,  who  do  not  know 
fcis  happinefs,  or  with  to  fupplant  him ;  and  declares  to  his 
friends,  that  he  is  fully  fatisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  fince 
he  has  fed  every  day  on  twenty  difties,  and  yet  doubled  his 
eftate. 


Numb.  207.  Tuesday,  March  10,  1752- 

Solve  fenefcentem  mature  fanus  equum,  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus.  Hor. 

The  voice  of  reafon  cries  with  winning  force, 

Loofe  from  the  rapid  car  your  aged  horfe, 

Left,  in  the  race  derided,  left  behind. 

He  drag  his  jaded  linrbs  and  burft  his  wind.  Francis. 


SlJ  C  H  is  the  emptinefs  of  human  enjoyment,  that  we  are 
always  impatient  of  the  prefent.  Attainment  is  followed  by 
neglect,  and  pofteilion  by  difguft ;  and  the  malicious  remark 
of  the  Greek  epigrammatift  on  marriage  may  be  applied  to 
every  other  courfe  of  life,  that  its  two  days  of  happinefs  are 
the  firft  and  the  laft. 

Few  moments  are  more  pleafing  than  thofe  in  which  the 
mind  is  concerting  meafures  for  a  new  undertaking.  From 
the  firft  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy,  till  the  hour  of  aCtual  ex¬ 
ecution,  all  is  improvement  and  progrefs,  triumph  and  felici¬ 
ty.  Every  hour  brings,  additions  to  the  original  fcheme, 
iuggefts  fome  new  expedient  to  fecure  fuccefs,  or  difcovers 
confequential  advantages  not  hitherto  forefeen.  While  pre¬ 
parations  are  made,  and  materials  accumulated,  day  glides  af¬ 
ter  day  through  -^Jyfian  profpeCts,  and  the  heart  dances  to  the 
long  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleafure  of  projecting,  that  many  content 
themfelves  with  a  fucceftion  of  viiionary  fchemes,  and  wear 
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out  their  allotted  time  in  the  calm  amufement  of  contriving 
what  they  never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feaft  their  imagination  with  pure  ideas, 
advance  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  groflnefs  of  aftion,  with 
great  diligence  colled:  whatever  is  requifite  to  their  defign, 
and,  after  a  thoufand  refearches  and  confultations,  are  fnatch- 
ed  away  by  death,  as  they  ftand  in  procinflu  waiting  for  a 
proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find  fome  ade¬ 
quate  folace  for  every  day,  I  know  not  whether  any  conditi¬ 
on  could  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who  involves  him- 
felf  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  never  fuffers*  experience  to 
fhew  him  the  vanity  of  fpeculation  ;  for  no  fboner  are  notions 
reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and  confidence  forfake 
the  breaft;  every  day  brings  its  talk,  and  often  without  bring¬ 
ing  abilities  to  perform  it:  difficulties  embarrafs,  uncertainty 
perplexes,  oppofition  retards,  cenfure  exafperates,  or  negled: 
deprefles.  We  proceed  becaufe  we  have  begun;  we  com¬ 
plete  our  defign,  that  the  labour  already  fpent  may  not  be  vain: 
but  as  expectation  gradually  die's  away,  the  gay  fmile  of  ala¬ 
crity  difappears,  we  are  compelled  to  implore  feverer  powers, 
and  truft  the  event  to  patience  and  conftancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort  that  enables 
us  to  endure  it  is  the  profpeCt  of  its  end ;  for  though  in 
every  long  work  there  are  fome  joyous  intervals  of  felf-ap- 
plaufe,  when  the  attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected  faci¬ 
lity,  and  the  imagination  foothed  by  incidental  excellencies; 
yet  the  toil  with  which  performance  ftruggles  after  idea,  is  fo 
irkfome  and  difgufting,  and  fo  frequent  is  the  neceffity  of  reft- 
ing  below  that  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our 
reach,  that  feldom  any  man  obtains  more  from  his  endeavours 
than  a  painful  conviction  of  his  defeCts,  and  a  continual  re- 
fufcitation  of  defireS  which  he  feels  himfelf  unable  to  gratify. 

So  certainly  is  wearinefs  the  concomitant  of  our  under¬ 
takings,  that  every  man,  in  whatever  he  is  engaged,  confoles 
himfelf  with  the  hope  of  change;  if  he  has  made  his  way 
by  affiduity  to  publick  employment,  he  talks  among  his  friends 
of  the  delight  of  retreat;  if  by  the  neceffity  of  folitary  applica¬ 
tion  he  is  fecluded  from  the  world,  he  liftens  with  a  beating 
heart  to  diftant  noifes,  longs  to  mingle  with  living  beings,  and 
refolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of  diverfions,  or  difplay  his 
abilities  on  the  univerfal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
diftinCtion  and  applaufe. 

Every 
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Every  defire,  however  innocent,  grows  dangerous,  as  by 
long  indulgence  it  becomes  afcendent  in  the  mind.  When 
we  have  been  much  accuftomed  to  confider  any  thing  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  happinefs,  it  is  not  eafy  to  reftrain  our  ar¬ 
dour,  or  to  forbear  fome  precipitation  in  our  advances,  and 
irregularity  in  our  purfuits.  He  that  has  cultivated  the  tree, 
watched  the  fwelling  bud  and  opening  bloffom,  and  pleafed 
himfelf  with  computing  how  much  every  fun  and  fhower  add 
to  its  growth,  fcarcely  ftays  till  the  fruit  has  obtained  its  ma¬ 
turity,  but  defeats  his  own  cares  by  eagernefs  to  reward  them. 
When  we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  purpofe,  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  we  have  attained  it,  and,  becaufe  we 
have  already  done  much,  too  fuddenly  conclude  that  no  more 
is  to  be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increafed  by  the  approach  of  the  attracting 
body.  We  never  find  ourfelves  fo  dehrous  to  finifh,  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  our  work,  or  fo  impatient  of  delay,  as 
when  we  know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  Thus  un- 
feafonable  importunity  of  difcontent  may  be  partly  imputed 
to  languor  and  wearinefs,  which  muft  always  opprefs  thofe 
more  whofe  toil  has  been  longer  continued;  but  the  greater 
part  ufually  proceeds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that  eafe 
which  is  now  confidered  as  within  reach,  and  which,  when  it 
has  once  flattered  our  hopes,  we  cannot  fufFer  to  be  with¬ 
held. 

In  fome  of  the  nobleft  compofitions  of  wit,  the  conclufion 
falls  below  the  vigour  and  fpirit  of  the  firft  books;  and  as  a 
genius  is  not  to  be  degraded  by  the  imputation  of  human  fail¬ 
ings,  the  caufe  of  this  declenfion  is  commonly  fought  in  the 
ftruCture  of  the  work,  and  plaufible  reafons  are  given  why  in 
the  defective  part  lefs  ornament  was  neceffary,  or  lefs  could 
be  admitted.  But,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  confeffed, 
that  his  fancy  was  tired,  and  his  perfeverance  broken ;  that  he 
knew  his  defign  to  be  unfmifbed,  but  that,  when  he  faw  the 
end  fo  near,  he  could  no  longer  refufe  to  be  at  reft. 

Againft  the  inftillations  of  this  frigid  opiate,  the  heart 
fhould  be  fecured  by  all  the  confiderations  which  once  con¬ 
curred  to  kindle  the  ardour  of  enterprize.  Whatever  motive 
firft  incited  aCtion,  has  ftill  greater  force  to  ftimulate  perfe¬ 
verance  ;  fince  he  that  might  have  lain  ftill  at  firft  in  blamelefs 
obfcurity,  cannot  afterwards  defift  but  with  infamy  and  re¬ 
proach.  Fie,  whom  a  doubtful  proinife  of  diftant  good  could 
encourage  to  fet  difficulties  at  defiance,  ought  not  to  remit 
his  vigour,  when  he  has  almoft  obtained  his  recompence. 
To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only  the  laft  efforts  are  required, 
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is  to  fteer  the  {hip  through  tempefts,  and  abandon  it  to  the 
winds  in  fight  of  land;  it  is  to  break  the  ground  and  fcatter 
the  feed,  and  at  laft  to  negledt  the  harveft. 

The  mailers  of  rhetorick  direft,  that  the  moft  forcible  ar¬ 
guments  be  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  an  oration,  left 
they  ftvuuld  be  effaced  or  perplexed  by  fupervenient  images. 
This  precept  maybe  iuftiy  extended  to  the  feries  of  life: 
Nothing  is  ended  with  honour,  which  does  not  conclude  better 
than  it  began.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  maintain  the  firft  vi¬ 
gour;  for  excellence  lofes  its  effedt  upon  the  mind  by  cuftom, 
as  light  after  a  time  ceafes  to  dazzle.  Admiration  muft  be 
continued  by  that  novelty  which  firft  produced  it,  and  how 
much  foever  is  given,  there  muft  always  be  reafon  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  more  remains. 

We  not  only  are  moft  fenfible  of  the  laft  impreftions,  but 
fuch  is  the  unwillingnefs  of  mankind  to  admit  tranfcendent 
merit,  that,  though  it  be  difficult  to  obliterate  the  reproach 
of  mifcarriages  by  any  fubfequent  achievement,  however  il- 
luftrious,  yet  the  reputation  railed  by  a  long  train  of  fuccefs, 
may  be  finally  ruined  by  a  fingle  failuie;  for  weaknefs  or  er¬ 
ror  will  be  always  remembered  by  that  malice  and  envy  which 
it  gratifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  difgrace,  which  laffitude  and 
negligence  may  bring  at  laft  upon  the  greateft  performances, 
it  is  neceffary  to  proportion  carefully  our  labour  to  our 
ftrength.  If  the  defign  comprifes  many  parts,  equally  effen- 
tial,  and  therefore  not  to  be  feparated,  the  only  time  for 
caution  is  before  we  engage;  the  powers  of  the  mind  muft 
be  then  impartially  eftimated,  and  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  not  to  complete  the  plan,  is  not  to  have  begun  it;  and 
that  nothing  is  dene,  while  any  thing  is  omitted. 

But,  if  the  tafkcor.fifts  in  the  reoetition  of  fingle  aids,  no 
one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  reft,  it  may  be  at¬ 
tempted  with  lefs  fcruplo,  becauf;  there  is  always  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  retreat  with  honour.  The  danger  is  only,  left  we  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  world  the  indulgence  with  which  moft  are  dif- 
pofed  to  treat  themfelves ;  ana  in  the  hour  of  liftleffnefs  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idle- 
nefs  of  another,  and  that  applaufe  begun  by  approbation  will 
be  continued  by  habit. 

He  that  is  himfelf  weary  will  foon  weary  the  publick. 
Let  him  therefore  lay  down  his  employment,  whatever  it  be, 
who  can  no  longer  exert  his  former  activity  or  attention ; 
let  him  not  endeavour  to  ftruggle  with  cenfure,  or  obftinate- 
ly  infeft  the  ftage  till  a  general  hifs  commands  him  to  de¬ 
part. 
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Begone,  ye  blockheads,  Heraclitus  cries, 

And  leave  my  labours  to  the  learn’d  and  •wife; 
By  wit,  by  knowledge,  ftudious  to  be  read, 

I  fcom  the  multitude,  alive  and  dead. 


T  IME,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  pleafures 
and  borrows,  has  likewife  concluded  the  labours  of  the  Ram¬ 
bler.  Having  fupported,  for  two  years,  the  anxious  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  periodical  writer,  and  multiplied  my  elTays  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred,  I  have  now  determined  to  defift. 

The  reafons  of  this  refolution  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
declare,  fince  juftification  is  neceffary  when  no  obje&ion  is 
made.  I  am  far  from  fuppofing,  that  the  ceffation  of  my 
performances  will  raife  any  inquiry,  for  I  have  never  been 
much  a  favourite  of  the  publick,  nor  can  boaft  tnat,  in  the 
progrefs  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  been  animated  by  the 
rewards  cf  the  liberal,  the  careffes  of  the  great,  or  the  praifes 
of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  defign  to  gratify  pride  by  fubmiffion,  or  ma¬ 
lice  by  lamentation ;  nor  think  it  reafonable  to  complain  of 
negledt  from  thofe  whofe  regard  I  never  folicited.  If  I  have 
not  been  diftinguiftied  by  the  diftnbutors  of  literary  honours, 
I  have  feldom  defcended  to  the  arts  by  which  favour  is  ob¬ 
tained.  I  have  feen  the  meteors  of  fafhion  rife  and  fall,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  add  a  moment  to  their  duration.  I  have 
never  complied  with  temporary  curiofity,  nor  enabled  my  rea¬ 
ders  to  dibcubs  the  topick  of  the  day ;  I  have  rarely  exem¬ 
plified  my  affertions  by  living  chara&ers ;  in  my  papers,  no 
man  could  look  for  cenbures  of  his  enemies,  or  piaibes  of  him- 
felf;  and  they  only  were  expe&ed  to  perufe  them,  whofe 
palbxons  left  them  leibure  for  abftradled  truth,  and  whom  vir¬ 
tue  could  pleabe  by  its  naked  dignity. 
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Tofome,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  encouragement,  and 
to  others  for  affiftance.  The  number  of  my  friends  was  ne¬ 
ver  great,  but  they  have  been  fuch  as  would  not  fuffer  me 
to  think  that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  I  did  not  feel  much 
dejedtion  from  the  want  of  popularity. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  my  acknow¬ 
ledgments  may  be  foon  difpatched.  I  can  reftore  to  all  my 
correfpondents  their  productions,  with  little  diminution  of 
the  bulk  of  my  volumes,  though  not  without  the  lofs  of 
fome  pieces  to  which  particular  honours  have  been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praife  than  that 
of  having  given  them  an  opportunity  of  appearing,  are  the 
four  billets  in  the  tenth  paper,  the  fecond  letter  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  the  thirtieth,  the  forty-fourth,  the  ninety-feventh, 
and  the  hundredth  papers,  and  the  fecond  letter  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myfelf  of  many  excufes  which  can¬ 
dour  might  have  admitted  for  the  inequality  of  my  competi¬ 
tions,  being  no  longer  able  to  allege  the  necefiity  of  gratify¬ 
ing  correfpondents,  the  importunity  with  which  publication 
was  folicited,  or  obftinacy  with  which  correction  was  reject¬ 
ed,  I  muft  remain  accountable  for  all  my  faults,  and  fubmit, 
without  fubterfuge,  to  the  cenfures  of  criticifm,  which, 
however,  I  fhall  not  endeavour  to  foften  by  a  formal  depre¬ 
cation,  or  to  overbear  by  the  influence  of  a  patron.  The 
Applications  of  an  author  never  yet  reprieved  him  a  moment 
from  oblivion;  and,  though  greatnefs  has  fometimes  fhelter- 
ed  guilt,  it  can  afford  no  protection  to  ignorance  or  dulnefs. 
Having  hitherto  attempted  only  the  propagation  of  truth,  I 
will  not  at  laffc  violate  it  by  the  confeffion  of  terrors  which  I 
do  not  feel :  having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  vir¬ 
tue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  meannefs  of  dedication. 

The  feeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  fometimes  fpoken 
of  myfelf,  would  perhaps  require  an  apology,  were  it  not  ex¬ 
tenuated  by  the  example  of  thofe  who  have  publifhed  effays 
before  me,  and  by  the  privilege  which  every  namelefs  writer 
has  been  hitherto  allowed.  «  A  mafic,”  fays  CaftirUont. 
“  confers  a  right  of  adting  and  fpeaking  with  lefs  reftraint, 

.  even  whe»  the  wearer  happens  to  be  known.”  He  that 
is  difcovered  without  his  own  confent,  may  claim  fome  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  cannot  be  rigoroufly  called  to  jufti fy  thofe  fai¬ 
lles  or  frolicks  which  his  difguife  mult  prove  him  defn*ous 
to  conceal. 


But  I  have  been  cautious  left  this  offence  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  or  grofsly  committed;  for,  as  one  of  the  philofopher* 
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directs  us  to  live  with  a  friend,  as  with  one  that  is  fome  time 
to  become  an  enemy,  I  have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of  an 
anonymous  author  to  write,  as-  if  he  expected  to  be  hereafter 
known. 

I  am  willing;  to  flatter  myfelf  with  hopes,  that,  by  collect¬ 
ing:  thefe  papers,  l  am  not  preparing,  for  my  future  life,  ei¬ 
ther  fhame  or  repentance.  That  all  are  happily  imagined, 
or  accurately  polifhed,  that  the  fame  fentiments  have  not 
fometimes  recurred,  or  the  fame  expreffions  been  too  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  I  have  not  confidence  in  my  abilities  fuffi- 
cient  to  warrant.  He  that  condemns  himfelf  to  compofe  on 
a  ftated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  tafk  an  attention  diffipat- 
ed,  a  memory  embarrafied,  an  imagination  overwhelmed,  a 
mind  diffracted  with  anxieties,  a  body  languifhing  with  dif- 
eafe :  He  will  labour  on  a  barren  topick,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
change  it;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  difFufe  his  thoughts 
into  wild  exuberance,  which  the  preffing  hour  of  publication 
cannot  fuffer  judgement  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  fhaS  be  the  final  fentence  of  mankind,  I  have 
at  leaft  endeavoured  to  deferve  their  kindnefs.  I  have  la¬ 
boured  to  refine  our  language  to  grammatical  purity,  and  to 
clear  it  from  colloquial  barbarifms,  licentious  idioms,  and  ir¬ 
regular  combinations.  Something,  perhaps,  I  have  added  to 
the  elegance  of  its  conftruction,  and  fomething  to  the  harmo- 
ny  of  its  cadence.  When  common  words  were  lefs  pleading 
to  the  ear,  or  lefs  diftinH  in  their  fignification,  I  have  fami- 
liarifed  the  terms  of  philofophy,  by  applying  them  to  popu¬ 
lar  ideas  but  have  rarely  admitted  any  word  not  authorized 
by  former  writers;  for  I  believe  that  whoever  knows  the 
Englijh  tongue  in  its  prefent  extent,  will  be  able  to  exprels 
his  thoughts  without  further  help  from  other  nations. 

As  it"  has  been  my  principal  defign  to  inculcate  wildom 
or  piety,  I  have  allotted  few  papers  to  the  idle  fports  of  lma- 
o-ination.  Some,  perhaps,  may  be  found,  of  which  the  high- 
elf  excellence  is  harmlefs  merriment ;  but  fcarcely  any  man 
is  fo  fteadiiy  ferious  as  not  to  complain,  that  the  feverity  of 
dictatorial  inftruaion  has  been  too  feldom  relieved,  and  that 
he  is  driven  by  the  fternnefs  of  the  Rambler’s  philofophy  to 

more  cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  difquifitions  of  cri- 
tWfm,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fubordinate  and  inffrumental  arts.  Arbitrary  decifion  and 
general  exclamation  I  have  carefully  avoided,  by  afierting  no¬ 
thing  without  a  reafon,  and  eftablifhing  all  my  principles  of 
judgment  on  unalterale  and  evident  truth. 
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In  the  pictures  of  life  I  hav£  never  been  fo  ftudious  of 
novelty  or  furprize,  as  to  depart  wholly  from  all  refemblance; 
a  fault  which  writers  defervedly  celebrated  frequently  commit, 
that  they  may  raife,  as  the  occafion  requires,  either  mirth  or 
abhorrence.  Some  enlargement  may  be  allowed  to  declama¬ 
tion,  and  fome  exaggeration  to  burlefque  ;  but  as  they  deviate 
farther  from  reality,  they  become  lefs  ufeful,  becaufe  their 
lefions  will  fail  of  application.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is 
carried  away  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  manners ; 
he  finds  in  himfelf  no  likenefs  to  the  phantom  before  him ; 
and  though  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed. 

The  efiays  profefledly  ferious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  exe¬ 
cute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found  exadfly  conformable 
to  the  precepts  of  Chrilfianity,  without  any  accommodation 
to  the  licentioufnefs  and  levity  of  the  prefent  age.  I  therefore 
look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with  pleafure,  which  no 
blame  or  praife  of  man  fhall  diminifh  or  augment.  I  fhall 
never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
in  any  other  caufe,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the  wri¬ 
ters  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to 
truth. 

Avtmv  lx  [txxctgav  u'n  dnot£q. 

Celeftial  pow’rs !  that  piety  regard. 

From  You  my  labours  wait  their  lalt  reward. 
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